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STAFFA/ 


Few  objects  in  the  Western  islands'  are  better  known, 
and  few  perhaps  are  more  deserving  of  notice  than  this 
celebrated  spot,  no  less  the  admiration  of  the  geologist 
than  of  the  painter  and  the  general  traveller.t 

It  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  and  about  a  mile  and 
balf  in  circumference,  presenting  an  uneren  table  land 

I        terminating  nearly  all  round  in  cliffs  of  variable  height. 

I  The  greatest  elevation  lies  toward  the  south*west,  and 
appears,  by  my  barometrical  measurement,  to  be  144  feet. 
The  sur&ce  is  covered  with  a  rich  soil  and  luxuriant  grass, 
producing  however  but  few  plants  for  the  amusement  of 

a  botanist.    I  observed  none  which  are  not  common  on  all 

*  From  Staf,  a  staffer  polo;  Swedish.    See  the  Map  ofStaflband 

I         tiuttofMuIl.    Also  PUtes  VI.  aiMi  VII. 

p  t  A  slight  sketch  of  Sta{&  was  forroeriy  published  id  the  Geological 

TrmsactioDSy  bat  imperfect  in  some  essential  circnmstancesy  and  defi- 
cient in  others.  In  attempting  to  render  that  description  more  perfect^ 
and,  in  thus  extending  the  history  of  this  island,  I  have  only  to  regret 
that  I  dare  not  illustrate  it  by  engravings  as  finbhed  and  as  numerous 
as  it  merits.  The  description  will  be  much  aided  by  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  a  plan  made  by  pacing,  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  compass ; 
unfortunately  for  its  accuracy,  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  rain.  Although 
^try  incorrect,  it  will  serve  the  present  purpose  of  reference  aesrlf 
as  well  as  if  It  had  been  mors  perfectly  measured. 
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these  maritime  coasts  :  and  amolig  them  the  most  attrac- 
tive are  Ligusticum  scoticum,  Rhodiola  rosea,  Matricaria 
maritima,  and  Rosa  spinosissima.  Staffa  is  pastured  by  a 
herd  of  black  cattle,  but  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
house  on  it ;  the  change  in  the  system  of  Highland  (sinDB 
having  materially  altered  the  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation over  most  parts  of  this  country.  The  want  of  some 
skelter  froia  an  occasional  slorm  has  frequently  proved 
a  cause  of  inconvenience  to  the  visitors  who  in  summer 
time  crowd  to  this  far-famed  spot.  It  would  become 
a  serious  evil,  should  a  boat  be  detained  for  a  night  or 
more ;  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  occur  during-  the 
gales  of  wind  which  in  autumn  rise  so  suddenly  on  this- 
coast. 

.  Much  difScuky  being  conceived  to  attend  this  expe^ 
dition,  which  is  coinmonly  made  a  sulgect  of  very  groutid* 
km  terror  to  personB  inexperienced  at  sea,  by  the  boetmea 
and  others  who  find  an  interest  in  exciting  alarm,  the 
leader  wiU  perhaps  not  be  displeased  to  hear  the  trath 
#&  thia  sttbjeet.  Having  visited  it  several  times,  and  ia 
almost  every  state  of  wind  and  weather,  I  am  able  to  say,, 
irom  experience,  that  a  landing  may  almost  always  be 
effiscted  with  safety  in  uiy  weather  in  whidi  a  boat  of 
the  dasB  usudly  employed  in  visiting  it  would  keep  the 
tfea,  or  leave  the  port  of  Ulva.  I  hare  in  fact  both  bmded 
aSkd  embexked,  when  my  long  boat  of  eighteen  feet 
keel  was  scarcely  able  to  live  in  the  sea  which  broke 
round  it,  and  when  not  a  fisherman  on  all  the  coast 
would  venture  out  of  port.  But  I  must  add,  that  it  was 
not  with  Highland  boatmen,  whose  want  of  knowledge 
and  of  readiness  in  the  delicate  management  required 
for  a  small  boat  in  a  difficult  sea,  are  enough  to  fiighten 
6ven  a  bold  seaman.  The  landing  places  He  to  the  east- 
ward, and  are  therefore  to  the  lee  of  those  winds  which 
in  general,  and  particularly  in  sunmier,  bring  a  heavy 
sea  on  them.  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  east  or  south*east 
will  undoubtedly  cause  a  sweU  nn  this  shore ;  in  which 
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caae  it  would  certainly  be  diffionlt,  if  not  impottiUe^  to 
land;  but  even  with  Buch  winds  a  landing  may  still  often  bo 
effeded  on  Ae  low  rocks  to  the  north-west.    These  windi 
are  rare  in  summer,  and  still  more  rarely  can  they  be 
attended  with  much  sweH;  as  the  water  has  but  a  short 
tun  fram  the  coast  of  MuB^  and  as  such  partial  seaa 
^re  soon  quelled  by  die  tide  currents  of  theee  narrow 
straits.    There  ate  different  creeks  at  the  eastern  and 
most  frequented  landing  place^  in  one  .or  other  of  which 
the  washing  of  the  swelf  round  from  the  windward  side 
may  be  avoided :  in  doubtful  cases  a  prudent  pilot  wfll 
moor  his  boat  astern  first ;  by  which  means  it  may  always 
be  gently  brought  up  to  the  rocks,  and  secured  by  one 
hawser,  or  by  two  carried  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  creek* 
By  the  same  expedient  an  embarkation  may  also  be  safely 
eflfected.* 

The  landing  being  once  made,  the  great  caTef  is  acces- 
sible at  all  states  of  the  tide  except  that  of  extreme  high 
water  with  a  heary  sea  rolMng  into  it;  a  droumstance 

*  To  the  few  hints  already  suggested  to  those  who  may  be  indined 
to  make  this  inttrestiiig  tour^  I  may  add  one  respecting  the  best  figging 
fas  a  boat  in  this  squally  dimate.    Those  of  the  country  are  in  geaeial 
well  adapted  to  the  sea,  from  their  buoyancy ;  being  often  of  Norwegian 
oonstmction,  and  bought  from  the  fii>freighted  vessels  in  their  voyages 
southwards.  They  are  rarely  furnished  with  sails,  and  when  that  happens 
tfiey  are  ill  rigged,  and  further  rendered  eitremely  unsafe  by  the  total 
ignorance  of  their  management  already  noticed.    The  best  sail  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  shoulder-of-mutton,  since  it  is  both  safe  and 
easfly  managed.    It  carries  no  weight  aloft  and  is  particularly  snug  wheh 
reefed;  is  more  easily  shifted  or  taken  in  than  the  sprit  olrlug,  without 
endangering  the  boat  by  suddenly   altering  its  centre  of  gravity;  is 
incapable  of  being  taken  aback,  gibes  without  hazard,  and  edables  a  boat 
to  cany  more  canvass  than  any  other  form.  The  fault  of  being  occasionally 
becalmed  in  a  heavy  sea  is  well  compensated  by  these  advantages. 
Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  changing  established  habits,  to  which  seamen 
are  particularly  attached,  could  have  prevented  its  universal  adot)dotl 
instead  of  the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  lug-sail  in  such  cotnmoli  use.! 
t  Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Fingal*9  cave. 

J  Plate  XXX.  iip;.  5.   ' 
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friiioh  can  rai*ely  happen  to'  the  touristy  since  a  boat  wiU 
seldom  be  out  in  that  sea  which  would  render  access  to 
it  impossible.  .  But  it  can  not  be  thoroughly  seen  unless 
eiit^^  in  a  boat,  except  by  expert  climbers;  nor  can 
the  two  caves  situated  at  the  south-west  side  be  visited  in 
any  other  manner,  since  they  admit  of  no  access  from 
above.  The; visit  to  these  two  caves  is,  like  that  to  the 
former,  made  an  object  of  terror  by  the  native  boatmen; 
partly  from  a  desire  to  avoid  trouble,  and  partly  from 
want  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  ground.  The  Boat 
cave  indeed  cannot,  on  account  of  its  very  small  size, 
be  entered  at  all,  except  in  calm  weather  and  at  high 
water,  as  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  rocks.  In  entering  any 
of  these  caves  it  is  necessary  that  the  boatmen  on  each 
side  should  be  provided  with  boat  hooks  or  short  poles ; 
as,  for  want  of  room,  the  oars  cannot  be  used  in  guarding 
against  the  surge  which  washes  into  them.  These  hints 
will  not  be  misplaced  if  they  save  those  who  are  desirous 
of  a  complete  knowledge  of  Staffa,  from  the  disappoint- 
ment they  must  otherwise  experience  in  consequence  of 
the  laziness  and  fraud  of  the  boatmen  who  ply  in  the 
port  of  Ulva.* 

*  The  hospitality  and  generositj  of  the  Highlanders  have  long  been 
celebrated.  But  this  is,  like  Apelles,  to  paint  Antigoniis  in  profile  only* 
The  extortion  practised  by  them  on  travellers  has  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  remark :  in  the  hire  of  boats,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  men  of 
Deal.  It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  Dr.  Johnson  alone  in  this  country 
to  observe,  that  ''  that  honesty  is  not  greater  where  elegance  is  less.'' 
This  habitual  extortion  presents  an  arousing,  but  not  an  inexplicable  con- ' 
trasty  to  the  hospitality  which  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  this  country 
must  also  have  experienced.  The  milk  is  given  with  the  utmost  gene- 
totaXy,  but  if  purchased,  even  from  the  same  individual,  ten  times  the 
value  is  required.  The  unshod  horse  who  has  been  chased  over  the 
mountain  till  he  is  wearied,  and  is  brought  in  at  two  o*clock,  with  stir- 
rups of  rope  and  a  halter  for  a  bridle,  must  be  hired  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  at  a  price  equal  to  that  of  an  English  banter  fresh  for  the  morn- 
ing field ;  often  indeed,  superior.  That  this  disposition  is  frequently  the 
simple  result  of  avarice  and  fraud  is  undoubted.  But  in  some  cases  it 
teems  merely  to  arise  out  of  the  commercial  spirit ;  overacting  itself  firom 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  predipitouB  face  of 
Stafia  presents  a  columnar  disposition.  The  highest 
point  of  this  iace  lies  between  the  great  cave  and  the 
Boat  caye,  and  is,  by  the  plummet^  112  feet  from  the 
high  water  mark.*  It  becomes  lower  in  proceeding 
towards  the  west,  the  height  near  Mackinnon's  caye 
being  only  eighty-four  feet.  From  this  it  extends  with 
some  yariation  to  the  north,  where  it  subsides  into  a 
flat  rocky  shore  eleyated  but  a  few  feet  aboye  the 
sea.  Here  it  again  rises,  and  after  continuing  precipitous 
for  a  short  space,  declines  into  that  irregular  rocky 
shore  on  which  the  small  beaches  forming  the  landing- 
place  are  situated ;  whence  it  once  more  gradually 
rises,  tin,  becoming  c^ain  yertical  beyond  the  crooked 
caye,  it  returns  to  the  point  from  which  we  commenced* 

But  it  is  necessary  to  describe  more  particularly  the 
details  of  the  columnar  forms,  since  in  these  consists 
the  chief  interest  of  this  beautiful  spot.  The  columns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  landing-place  lie  in  so 
many  different  directions,  that  a  correct  notion  of  them 
can  scarcely  be  giyen  eyen  by  a  drawing.  They  are 
in  some  places  erect,  in  others  oblique,  and  in  a  third 
horizontal ;  while  to  each  of  these  seyeral  positions  they 
sometimes  add  the  further  circumstance  of  curyature: 
the  chief  collection  of  horizontal  columns  has  a  concayity 
turned  upwards.  WTiere  they  are  irregularly  placed 
they  are  generally  of  less  symmetrical  and  decided  forms 
than  diose  which  constitute  the  great  southern  face 
of  the  island ;    while  they  are  also  of  a  smaller  size. 


waDt  of  pracdce,  and  from  want  of  h&bit  in  estimating  the  true  value  of 
marketable  commodities :  it  is  the  general  fault  of  those  to  whom  com- 
merce is  not  familiar. 

*  I  beg  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  perpendicnlar  meaturfr- 
ments  are  all  subject  to  considerable  variation  from  the  varying  state 
of  the  tide  as  well  as  that  of  the  swell;  and  that  even  high' water 
and  low  water  mark  are  themselves  variable,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  moon  or  season  of  the  year. 
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rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  beds  of  ho- 
lizontal  columns  are  sometimes  placed  on  others  in  a 
yertical  or  oblique  position,  or  are  in  other  modes  im- 
plicated with  these.  As  ^e  irregular  columns  approach 
to  the  surface  of  the  island,  they  gradually  disappear 
under  the  coTering  of  soil ;  although  indications  of  their 
existence  are  still  to  be  seen  in  several  places  where 
they  are  laid  bare;  having  the  aspect  of  a  pavement 
where  their  ends  are  visible,  or  else  displaying  portioos 
of  their  parallel  sides. 

There  appears  to  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  columns  as  we  proceed  along  this  shore;  and 
at  the  first  cave  which  occurs,  named  the  cave  of  the 
scaUop,  or  plam-shell,  they  are  found  to  have  undergone 
a  decided  increase  of  diameter.  The  appearance  of 
those  which  surround  the  entrance  of  this  cave  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  subject 
for  the  pencil,  which  has  however  too  much  of  the 
bizarre  to  deserve  the  name  of  picturesque.  On  one 
side  they  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  ribs ;  a 
dispositiQU  which  has  given  rise  to  the  appellation 
above  mentioned,  but  has  still  more  aptly  been  compared 
to  an  inside  view  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  On  the 
other  side,  the  wall  which  leads  into  the  cave  is  con-^ 
stituted  by  the  ends  of  columns,  having  a  resemblance 
to  the  surface  of  a  honey-comb.  I  should  remark,  that 
libe  longest  series  of  the  bent  columns  has  that  twist 
which  mathematicians  caU  a  double  curvature,  the  in- 
curvation lying  in  two  planes;  and  thaCa  small  series 
is  seen  at  the  bottom,  with  their  convexities  opposed 
to  those  of  the  upper  one,  which  are  turned  obliquely 
downwards. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
this  cave  commences,  to  determine  on  a  point  whence 
to  measure  its  dimensions.  From  that  one  which  ap- 
peared the  best,  I  found  it  to  be  thirty  feet  in  height, 
ai\d  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  breadth ;    its  length  being 
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130  leety  and  the  lateral  dimensioDs  gradually  contracting 
to  its  tennination.  The  inaide  k  rude,  inriegular,  and 
without  interest. 

Immediately  beyond  this  cave  the  eolunma  become 
straight,  although  irregularly  placed;  their  broken  ends 
forming  a  rude  stair,  by  which  access  is  obtained  from 
the  sur&ce  of  the  idand  to  the  causeway  and  to  th^ 
great  care. 

Beneath  this  part  of  the  cliff  is  situated  the  insulated 
rock  called  BuachaiUe,  (the  herdsman;)  a  name  very 
conmioQly  applied  throughout  the  Highlands  to  remark* 
able  mountains  as  well  as  rocks.  The  conespondence 
of  the  Greek  term  (BowphQi)  is  only  one,  among  many 
well  known  to  philologists,  which  tends  to  show  the 
common  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Gaelic  languages. 
This  rock  is  a  conoidal  pile  of  columns  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
wat^;  and  it  appears  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  horizontal 
columns,  which  is,  like  those  before  described,  incur- 
Tated,  with  its  concavity  upwards.  This  bed  is  only 
visible  about  low  water,  in  many  respects  the  most 
favourable  period  for  examining  Staffa,  as  well  as  for 
viewing  its  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  columns  which  compose  the  BuachaiUe  are,  on 
one  side,  obliquely  {daced  in  a  sort  of  conformity  to 
the  side  of  the  cone;  while  the  opposite  one  is  formed 
by  the  summits  of  ranges  of  pillars  gradually  decreasing 
in  length.  But  it  is  also  plain  that  a  large  portioj^ 
^  them  tend  to  the  imaginary  apex  of  the  rock,  as  if 
they  had  been  piled  against  some  conoidal  nucleus* 
All  these  objects,  curious  ^d  beautiful  as  they  must 
be  considered,  are  nevertheless  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
grandeur  and  more  regular  arrangements  of  the  erect 
and  straight  columns  which  commence  at  this  point 
and  extend  to  the  westward ;  forming  the  great  facade 
of  the  isjiand,  and  containing  those  caves  which  con- 
stitute its  principal  points  of  attraction.    To  render  the 
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nature  of  this  columnar  range  intelligible^  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  the  description  at  its -western  extremity, 
which  is  situated  above  Mackinnon's  cave. 

Hie  whole  face  is  here   divided   into   three  distinct 
beds    of  trap  of  difierent  characters;    the  lowest  con- 
sisting of  that  conglomerate  called  trap  tuff,  the  next, 
of  the  great  colum&ar  range,  and  the  uppermost  of  an 
irregular  mixture  of  small  implicated  and  bent  columns 
with   an   amorphous  basalt.      These   beds  dip  towards 
the  east;  that  dip  being  most  sensible  and  most  easily 
determined  in  the  lowest  or  conglomerate  stratum,  because 
its  upper  surface  is  nearly  straight.     The  angle  of  in- 
clination  with   the   horizon  is  nine  degrees,  as  nearly 
as    I    could    determine    it    in    a   turbulent    sea.     The 
thickness    of  the    conglomerate  at   the   western    side, 
at  about  a  quarter  ebb,  is  fifty  feet;  necessarily  dimi-* 
nishing   as  the  bed   extends  eastward,  until  it  reaches 
a  point  intermediate  between  the  great  cave  and  the 
boat  cave,  where  it  disappears   under   the   water.      It 
has  been  said  that  a  bed  of  sandstone  lies  below  this 
conglomerate.    That  is  certainly  possible,  but  no  such 
rock  is  to  be  seen  at  the  low  water  of  an  equinoctial 
spring  tide,  one  of  the  periods  at  which  I  visited  the 
island.     I  imagine  that  incautious  observers  have  mistaken 
the  basaltic  conglomerate  for  a  sandstone.    This  mistake 
may  readily  be  made  at  a  distance ;  since,  independently 
of  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock,  it  is  thickly  covered 
with  the  common  Lepas,  which  gives  it  a  grey  colour 
very  like  that  of  white  sandstones  in  similar  situations. 
It  presents  one  among  a  thousand  examples,  of  the  caution 
required  in  pronouncing  on  the  nature  of  a  rock  from 
any  thing  short  of  close  examination. 

Next  in  order  is  the  columnar  bed,  the  chief  source 
of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  Stafia.  This  follows  the 
inclination  of  the  conglomerate,  but  not  regularly,  since 
it  is  not  parallel  throughout;  the  upper  sur&ce  being 
uneven.    Hence  the  columns  vary  in  length  along  the 
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course  of  the  stratnm.  Near  Mackinnon's  cave  its  thick* 
ness  is  only  thirty-«ix  feet;  while  under  the  highest 
part  of  the  rocky  fitce,  at  a  point  not  &r  from  the  Boat 
care^  and  where  the  conglomerate  sinks  below  the  water, 
it  is  between  fifty-one  and  fifty-four;  the  irregularity 
of  both  the  surfaces  preventing  this  firom  being  ascer- 
tained more  nearly.  That  is  consequently  the  extreme 
height  of  the  columns.  To  the  eastward  of  this  point 
their  real  altitudes  can  no  longer  be  known,  as  their 
bases  are  skirted  to  a  varying  height  by  ranges  of  broken 
shafts,  which,  near  the  great  cave,  rise  to  a  considerable 
deration,  and  form  a  large  causeway  sloping  gradually 
outwards  to  the  sea.  Partly  firom  this  cause,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  gradual  lowering  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  columnar  bed,  the  heights  of  the  pillars  diminish 
so  fast,  that  while  on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
cave  they  «re  thirty-six  feet  high,  they  are  only  eighteen 
on  the  eastern ;  from  which  point  they  go  on  diminishing 
in  succession,  until  near  the  Buachaille  they  at  length 
vanish  altogether.  As  the  columns  are  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  bed,  and  the  bed  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  it  follows  that  they  have  the  same  inclination 
to  the  vertical  line,  namely,  one  of  nine  degrees.  But 
this  indination  is  only  visible  about  the  S.  S.  W.  point, 
where  the  section  of  the  stratum  is  viewed  directly 
in  front;  and  it  then  produces  a  very  unpleasing  effect 
to  the  eye,  since  the  whole  appears  Uke  a  fabric  that 
18  tottering  and  about  to  fall.  Fortunately  for  the  lover 
of  picturesque  beauty,  the  chief  views  are  to  be  found 
firom  positions  so  nearly  coinciding  with  the  inchnation 
of  the  columns,  that  this  defect  rarely  intrudes ;  and 
many  have  doubtless  visited,  and  perhaps  also  made 
drawings  of  this  fa^de,  without  having-  discovered  it 
I  am  even  in  doubt  whether  this  inclination  extends  to 
the  columns  on  the  eastern  side,  but  as  there  is  no 
accessible  position  in  which  the  eye  could  judge  of 
that  obUquity  if  it  really  exists,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
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to  apply  the  pluoob  line  to  them,  this  point  moat  remaia 
imdetermiued. 

The  columns  can  only  be  called  straight  when  con* 
sidered  in  a  collective  view,  since  their  wavings  and  bend* 
ings  are  such  that  no  individual  perhaps  is  perfectly  so, 
although  there  is  a  general  air  of  parallelism  throughout  the 
whole.  This  is  nevertheless  widely  removed  firom  that  geo* 
metrical  aspect  with  which  th^y  are  commonly  represented 
in  drawings.  In  this  respect  ipdeed  they  fall  very  short 
even  of  the  regularity  of  the  Giant's  causeway.  Near 
the  Buachajlle,  a  part  of  the  principal  range  is  to  be 
seen,  considerably  bent  at  the  top,  the  ponvexities  of 
the  pillars  being  outwards.  The  columns  of  the  fa^de 
do  not  materially  differ  in  thickness,  and  two  feet  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  frequent  diameter* 
Their  aspect  is  therefore  tolerably  regular;  but  the  frai> 
tures  of  some  and  the  partial  and  secondary  lights  which 
are  caught  by  others,  in  consequence  of  the  occasipnal 
clustering  of  the  pillars  and  the  undulations  of  the  front, 
prevent  them,  as  much  or  more  than  their  uneven  out- 
lines, from  having  that  air  of  architectural  regularity 
which  I  have  censured  in  the  published  representations. 
They  are  very  irregular  in  the  number  and  position 
of  their  joints.  Frequently,  they  are  entire  throughout : 
sometimes  they  have  slight  marks  of  joints,  or  even 
occasionally  a  decided  one;  while  in  other  places  these 
are  not  only  numerous  and  decided,  but  notched  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  truncation  of  their  angles.  The 
forms  of  the  joints  and  the  number  of  the  sides  are 
easily  examined  in  that  part  which  I  have  termed  the 
causeway.  Their  surfaces  are  sometimes  curved,  with 
the  concave  sides  placed  indifferently  upwards  or  down?- 
wards,  at  other  times  they  are  straight,  fmd  now  and 
then  they  are  undulated  and  uneven.  Besides  these 
true  joints,  they  are  often  cracked  by  oblique  ilssures, 
which  on  a  near  view  detract  much  from  their  regular 
aspect.    In  the  number  of  sides  they  vary,  as  all  basaltic 
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oolvmiis  hare  been  found  to  do ;  but  the  hexagonal  and 
pentagponal  are  the  predominant  fonns.  These  are  inter«- 
miied  with  triangular^  trapezoidal,  and  irregular  prienm, 
aiKl  with  others  of  more  numerous  sides,  but  rarely 
amounting  to  ten.  I  have  mentioned  two  feet  as  an 
average  diameter:  they  frequendy  attain  to  three,  but 
very  few  are  to  be  seen  reaching  to  four  feet  In  one 
<Hr  two  places,  and  among  others  at  the  further  extremity 
^f  the  great  cave,  they  lose  all  form,  coalescing  towards 
their  lower  extremities  into  an  irregular  mass. 

The  differences  in  the  frequency  of  the  joints  are 
important)  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  explain  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  great  cave.  They  are  abundcmt  in  the  columna 
which  BOW  constitute  its  interior  sides,  and  it  is  indeed 
chiefly  to  this  place  that  they  are  Umited ;  those  columns 
whidh  form  the  faces  being  either  entire  or  divided  by 
rare  and  incomplete  joints.  The  action  of  the  sea  has 
doubtless  caused  the  excavation  by  undermining  them; 
and  is  still  further  perhaps  destined  to  increase  its  di^ 
menaons  by  a  continuation  of  the  process  which  ori- 
ginally produced  it. 

The  last  and  uppermost  bed  consists,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, of  a  confused  mass  of  small  columns,  much  bent, 
often  very  obscure,  and  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
,  of  rock  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  a  columnar 
tendency,  but  of  which  the  exterior  surface  is  broken  into 
innumerable  minute  parts.  The  thickness  of  this  bed 
cannot  be  determined,  because  its  upper  surface,  which 
constitutes  that  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is 
very  irregular.  The  thickest  part  of  it  that  admits  of 
being  measured  lies  above  the  highest  pillars,  and  is 
fi%-eight  feet:  the  other  visible  faces  are  often  con* 
sideraUy  thinner.  Where  the  naked  surface  of  this 
bed  comes  into  view  among  the  grass,  it  presents  the 
same  appearance  of  tesselated  pavements  and  columnar 
ribs  whidi  was  described  as  being  found  at  the  eastern 
ttde  of  the  island.    To  those  who  please  themselves  with 
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drawing  comparisons  between  the  structure  of  Staflfa  and 
works  of  arty  this  bed  represents  an  appropriate  member 
in  architecture;  being  the  entablature  required  to  give 
their  due  office  to  the  columns  which  form  the  middle 
range  of  the  front. 

Quitting  Mackinnon's  cave  and  proceeding  round  the  . 

western  side  of  the  island,  the  order  and  continuity  of  I 

the  beds  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  conftised  mix- 
ture of  the  different  yarieties  of  trap,  which  it  would 
be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  detail  minutely;  since 
in  addition  to  the  small  geological  interest  which  they 
possess,  they  present  very  little  picturesque  beauty.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  on  this  side  of  the  island  is  an 
irregular  bay  immediately  following  the  cave  above  named ; 
which  contains  several  ranges  of  columns,  neither  very 
striking  for  length  or  regularity,  and  variouslj^  inter- 
mixed with  amorphous  basalt,  conglomerate,  and  amyg- 
daloidal  rocks.  The  further  point  of  this  bay  presents 
two  ranges  of  columns  with  a  mass  of  amorphous  rock 
interposed;  Two  hollows,  scarcely  deserving  the  name 
of  caves,  may  here  be  seen ;  and  I  may  remark,  that  all 
the  columns  which  occur  on  this  side  are  in  an  erect 
position.  The  northern  end  of  the  island  becomes  low 
and  nearly  even  with  the  water,  but  is  chiefly  columnar. 
After  this  the  cUffs  rise  once  more  into  vertical  and 
broken  faces  composed  of  the  different  non-columnar 
varieties  already  described.  There  are  five  small  caves 
in  that  part  of  the  cUff  which  looks  toward  the  north- 
east; remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  noise,  resembling 
hesivy  and  distant  discharges  of  ordnance,  which  they 
make  when  the  surge  breaks  into  them.  Immediately 
afler  this  point  we  return  to  the  place  from  which  the 
description  commenced. 

This  general  account  of  Staffa  would  be  considered 
incomplete  were  I  to  omit  those  caves  on  which  its  cele- 
brity is  chiefly  founded^  and  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  most  of  the  basaltic  islands  in  this  sea.    That  they 
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kftTe  been  already  described  by  others,  would  not  render 
the  Uank  leas  sensible  here. 

Tlie  westernmost  of  the  three  which  lie  in  the  great 
8oatb*westem  face,  is  known,  as  will  already  have  been 
perceived,  by  the  name  of  Mackinnon's  cave.*  The  tra- 
ditions respecting  this  hero  are  nearly  as  obscure  as  those 
that  relate  to  Fingal,  although,  to  judge  by  the  places  to 
which  he  has  given,  his  napie,  his  celebrity  has  not  been 
inconsiderable.  This  cave  is  much  less  known  than  that 
of  FingaL  It  is  however  much  more  easy  of  access 
from  the  water,  both  on  account  of  its  greater  breadth^ 
and  because  the  entrance  is  free  from  the  rocks  which 
narrow  the  channel  and  cause  the  sea  to  break  into  the 
latter ;  whence  a  boat  can  often  enter  the  fonner  when 
that  is  inaccessible. 

The  height  of  Mackinnon's  cave  from  the  water,  at  a 

quarter  ebb,  is  fifty  *  feet,  and  its  breadth  forty  eight,  so 

diat  it  presents  a  large  square  opening,  which,  from  its 

depth,  catching  dark  shadows,  produces  a  powerful  effect; 

equal  perhaps  to  that  of  the  great  cave,  although  neither 

attended  by  the  same  symmetry  nor  elegance  of  demgn* 

The  length  is   224  feet,   and   the   interior    dimjensioM 

throi^out  are  nearly  equal  to  the  aperture ;  excepting  at 

the  extremity,  where  the  roof  and  walls  approach  a  little, 

and  a  beach  of  pebbles  is  thrown  up.  *  It  is  dius  of  a 

paiaUelogramic  shape ;   and  as  it  is  entirely  excavated  in 

the  conglomerate  bed,  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  ceiling, 

are,  with  slight  exceptions,  even  and  smooth.    It  occupies 

precisely  the  thickness  of  this  bed,  which  also  forms  its 

external  sides.    The  form,  as  well  as  the  fracture  of  this 

rock,  is  inelegant ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  internal 

appearance  of  this  cave  is,  like  most  of  the  exterior,  defi* 

cient  in  that  kind  of  beauty  arising  from  order  and  regu* 

larity  which  is  so  remarkable  in  that  of  Filial,  although  in 

many  respects  grand  and  powerful  in  effect.    The  superior 

*  Sometimes  die  Scart,  or  Connonmt't  cave. 
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thus  be  removed ;  while  after  every  visit  this  object  will  pro- 
gressively rise  in  estimation.  There  is  no  stronger  proof 
of  merit,  either  in  the  works  of  art  or  of  natare.  Those 
who  can  look  back  to  their  own  experience  in  the  arts 
will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark;  those  who  have 
no  experience  of  their  own,  will  perhaps  recollect  the 
observations  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  this  subject. 

This  cave  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  principal  face, 
a  small  part  only  of  the  columnar  range  being  visible 
at  that  side ;  and  firom  this  cause  it  is  deficient  in  that 
external  sjrmmetry  of  position  which  forms  so  beautiful 
a  feature  in  the  little  cave  last  described.  The  outline 
of  the  aperture,  when  viewed  in  such  a  light  as  to  show  it 
distinctly,  is  perpendicular  at  the  sides,  and  terminates 
above  in  that  species  of  Gothic  arch  which  has  been 
termed  the  contrasted;  a  form  which,  from  its  obvious 
want  of  geometrical  strength,  is,  in  architecture,  unpleasing, 
however  abstractedly  elegant  its  curvature  may  be.  Here, 
it  is  in  character,  and  the  defect  is  not  felt.  The  height 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  top  of  the  arch  is  thirty, 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  mean 
tide  sixty-six  feet.  On  the  western  side  the  pillars  which 
bound  it  are  thirty-six  feet  high,  while  at  the  eastern  they 
are  only  eighteen,  although  their  upper  ends  are  nearly 
in  the  same  horizontal  line.  This  difference  arises  from 
the  height  of  the  broken  columns  which  form  the  cause- 
way on  the  extern  side,  and  which  cover  and  conceal  the 
lower  parts  of  those  belonging  to  the  front.  The  breadth 
at  the  entrance  is  forty-two  feet,  as  neariy  as  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  it ;  since  the  gradual  variation  of  the  surfaces, 
as  the  curve  retires  on  each  hand,  prevents  the  adoption 
of  a  very  precise  point  of  measurement.  The  height  of 
the  cave  within,  diminishes  very  soon  to  a  mean  measure 
varying  from  fifty  to  forty-four  feet ;  which  latter,  in  the 
same  state  of  the  tide,  is  also  the  altitude  at  the  extremity. 
The  mean  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aperture,  till  near 
the  innermost  part ;  but  at  the  extremity  it  diminishes  to 
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twenty-two  feet;   preserving,  as  will  be  seen  by  these' 
measures,  a  considerable  degree  of  regularity  throughout. 
The  length  is  227  feet.*    The  sides  of  this  cave  are,  like 
the  front,  columnar,  and  in  a  general  sense  perpendicular : 
though  when  accurately  viewed,  they  are,  in  the  sam6 
way,  (at  from  possessing  that  geometric  regularity  which 
accompanies  all  the  views  6f  it  hitherto  published.    The 
columns  are  fipequ^itly  broken  and  irregularly  grouped, 
so  as  to  catch  a  variety  of  direct  and    reflected  tints 
mixed  with  unexpected  shadov^,  that  produce  a  pictu-' 
resque  effect  which  no  regularity  could  have  given.    The 
ceiling  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  cave.     It  is 
deeply  channelled  in  the  middle  by  a  fissure  parallel  to 
the  sides  and  prolonged  from  the  point  of  the  exterior 
ardi  -to  the  end.    That  portion  which  lies  on  each  side  of 
this  fissure  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  cave,  is  similar  to 
the  ui^er  incumbent  bed,  being  formed  of  a  minutely 
fractured  rock.     In  the  middle  it  is  composed  of  the 
broken  ends  of  columns,  which  produce  an  ornamental 
and  somewhat  architectural  etkct;  while  at  the  end,  a 
portion  of  each  kind   of  rock  enters  into  its  formation. 
From  attending  only  to  one  or  other  of  these  portions, 
difierent  observers  have  described  the  ceiling  in  a  different 
manner;  and  each  party  has  accused  the  other  of  mis- 
representation.   The  surfaces  of  the  columns 'above,  are 
sometimes  distingubhed  from  each  other  by  the  infiltration: 
of  carbonat'  of  lime  into  their  interstices.     As  the  sea 
never  ebbs  entirely  out,  it  forms  the  only  floor  to  this 
cave ;  but  the  broken  range  of  columns  which  produces  the 
exterior  causeway,  is  continued  on  each  side  within  it. 
This  range  is  most  perfect  at  the  eastern  side,  and  admits 
of  access  over  the  broken  summits  to  the  further  end, 


*  These  measures  were  all  taken  with  great  care.  If  there  be  any  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  former  measurements,  they  may  have  arisen 
from  the  impossibiiity  of  diflferent  observers  choosing  the  same  points  in 
«i  irragalar  surface. 

VOL.  11.  c 
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piMm^e^  the  water  be  not  too  high ;  but  on  the  weateim 
th^]^  jtennioate  at  soooe  distaace  from  the  extremity.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  iast  columns  lose  at  length  thesr 
Ngvlarity  of  form,  and  coalesce  into  a  rude  mass  of  rod^ 
as  I  have  ah?eady  remarked. 

It  woiUd  be  no  less  presuaqituoiis  than  useless  to 
attepipt  «  descripti<Hi  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  that 
to  wbi<^  Ibe  pencil  itself  is  inadequate.  But  if  this  cave 
were  trea  destitute  of  thai  order  and  syn^etry,  that 
richness  arising  from  multijdicity  of  parts  com.bined  with 
greatness  of  dimension  and  simplicity  of  style,  which  it 
posBessjoa ;  still,  the  prolonged  length,  the  twilight  gloom 
half  cwceaUng  the  playful  and  varying  effects  of  reflected 
Ughty  the  e<cho  of  the  measured  surge  as  it  rises  and  falls, 
the  <;r9nq[>arent  green  of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and 
fituy  sohtude  of  the  whc^e  scene,  could  not  fail  stroi^ly 
to  tnpre^s  a  paind  gifted  with  any  sense  of  beauty  iia  art 
or  in  nature.  If  to  these  be  added,  as  in  viewing  the 
Scuir  of  Egg,  that  peculiar  sentiment  with  which  Ifature 
perl^p^  most  imf^resses  us  when  she  allows  us  to  4raw 
comparisons  between  her  works  and  those  of  art,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  own  it  13  not  without  cause,  that 
celebrity  has  been  conferred  on  the  cave  of  Fingal. 

The  most  mteresting  view9  for  the  artist  are  to  be 
found  from  various  p<Hnts  pn  the  southei:n  side  of  the 
island ;  comprising  the  whole  range  of  piUars^  with  the 
apertures  of  one  (h:  of  all  the  eaves.  But  tl^ese  are  still 
ksa  siil^ectfif  for  descriptipn,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
painter,  whose  art  wH  not  often  meet  with  olgects  more 
\vprthy  pf  i|^  exeiiiopa. 


I  HAVE  reserved  to  the  last  place  *  the  geological 
account,  both  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  foreign  substancea 
found  in  Staffa,  which  present  but  little  th^t  is  interesting* 

The  conglomerate  that  forms  the  lowermost  bed  to  the 
south^west^  and  is  also  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
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idMd,  oondbtB  of  a  liuk  bajrallb  roek  eonlaining  frag- 
nente  of  the  Myoae  substance,  tometimes  more  compact 
than  the  matter  of  ike  bed,  at  other*  amygdaloidal  or 
eafemous.  Where  the  sea  washes  it,  the  fragments  are 
generally  distbguiahable,  partly  by  thrir  superior  dnrsr 
liility  aiMl  consequent  projection,  and  partly  by  their  resist* 
ing  the  adhesion  of  the  common  Lepas  which  corers  the 
oAer  parta  of  the  rock. 

The  basalt  wiudi  ianxm  the  substance  of  the  columns, 
is  of  a  dark  greyish  black  colour  and  of  an  uniform  con^ 
pact  texture,  somewhat  sonorous  and  Tery  brittle;  breaking 
with  Tiolence  into  sharp  and  thin  fragments,  or  into  irre* 
gular  angular  masses.  When  bruised,  it  has  an  obscure 
green  cdopr,  and  the  powder  is  of  a  muddy  and  greenish 
white.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  truly  its  composition 
by  the  magnifying  glass,  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  extremely  minute ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  no  mode  of  analysis^  chemical  or  mechanical, 
is  applicable  to  an  investigation  of  this  nature.  As  far 
as  can  be  perceived  by  the  lens,  this  rock  seems  to  consist 
of  a  large  proportion  of  a  dark  grey  substance  mixed  with 
a  smaller  oi^  of  a  Hack  colour ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  to  which  of  the  two  the  green  colour  of  the 
powder  is  Qwmg,  as  the  minutest  scratch  that  can  be  made 
involves  both.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  minute 
compound  of  augit  with  compact  felspar ;  an  opinion  some* 
what  countenanced  by  the  pecuUar  green  colour  of  the 
powder,  and  by  the  great  prevalence  of  this  mineral  among 
the  traps  of  the  Western  islands.  Whatever  dissimilitude 
the  basalt  of  Staffit  may  bear  to  those  of  (Jemumy,  or 
to  the  wdl  characterized  examples  of  this  substance  whioh 
occur  in  this  country,  it  does  not  appear  possible  at  pratent 
to  separate  it  from  them  by  any  mode  of  definition ;  and 
we  must  therefore  be  content  to  call  it  by  this  name  untS 
we  diall  have  acquired  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
tile  several  varieties  of  this  midtifarious  fatuity,  and  shall 
have  discovered  a  method  of  distinguishing  and  defining 
them.     I  shall  only  add  that  it' cannot  be  distinguished 
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frwn  that  of  the  Qianfa  Caudeway.  It  becomea  <rf'tf 
i*agty  brown  on  weathering,  but  decomposes  no  further* 
It  IS  this  dark  brown  hue^  seMbm  enlivened  by  the 
growth  of  a  '  lichen,  but  oBtener  blackened  by  Ae 
dripping  i  of  water,  thai  ^  produces  the  sombre  tone  of 
eolimting  which  is  the  chief  defect  of  Stafia  a^«  a 
picturesque  object.  The  yellow  stain  given  by-  thc^ 
Lichen  parietinus  to  some  parts  of  the  upper  stratum^ 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  relieve  this  uniform  darkness ; 
nor  does  this  substance  form  with  it  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  local  colour. 

•  The  amorphous  basalt  found  in  various  parts  of  thef 
idaiid^  is  predsely  of  the  same  texture  with  the  co- 
lumnar ;  and  contains  in  various  plates  aniygdaloidal 
cavities,  which  are  however  most  abundant  in' the'  soft 
or  tufaceous  varieties. 

*  The  zeolites  are  chiefly  situated  in  this  latter  robk ; 
yet  they  occur,  although  very  rarely,  in  the  solid^  and 
even  in .  the  columnar  basalt.  They  are  seldom  re- 
markable either,  for  their  size  or  beauty;  being  far 
inferior  in  both  those  respects  to  the  specimens  found 
in  the  odier  basaltic  islands  of  this  country.  Thesa 
nodules  consist  either  of  aualcime  or  mesotype;'  and- 
are  more  commonly  solid  than  crystallized.  In  one 
place!  observed  specimens  of  that  substance  which 
is  formed  into  concentric  and  radiated  spheres,  and  of 
which  some  ^  foreign  varieties  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  natrolite.  Stilbite  is  more  rare,  and 
appears  chiefly  to  be  disposed  in. very  thin  veins  oc- 
cupying fissures. in  the  basalt;  in  which  situation  also 
is  found  the  littie  calcareous  ^ar  that  occurs  in  the 
rocks  of  this  island* 

The  last  extraneous  substance,  if  it  may  so  be  con-^ 
fiideredy  is  the  basalt  of  those  veins  by  which  tiie 
fundamental  rock  is  traversed;  a  circumstance  front 
which  no  part  of  these  islands,  whether  basaltic  or  not, 
seems  to  be  exempted.  They  are  not  numerous  nor 
of  very  large  ^ze.    The  largest  is  found  in  the  lowermost 
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filntom  towflidn  the  weBtem  aide^  wliioh  it  interiectA 
in  a  vertioal  direction;  and  having  yielded,  aa  as  ge» 
noally  the  caae,  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  it  has  left 
fL  hrgie  fissure.  A  second  may  be  observed  interseeting 
the  lateral  and  western  wall  of  Mackinqon's  cave,  and 
a  third  is  seen  among  the  large  columns  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cave  of  Fingal;  running  among  them  in  a 
parallel  course  so  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished* 

But  I  must  not  quit  St^a  without  describing  a  bed 
of  matter  which^  however  foreign  to  the  structure  of  tha 
island,  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  its  mineral  history; 
giving  rise,  at  the  same  time^  to  gieologic^l  questions 
of  consideiiable  importance.*  This  is  an  alluvial  deposit 
consisting;  of  various  transported  stones,  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  surface  in  different  parts  of  the  idand. 
It  IB  particularly  conspicuous  near  the  landing-place, 
and  on  the  western  abrupt  edge  of  the  .cliff.  The 
fragments  are  of  various  kinds,  consisting  of  qiiartz, 
.^ranite^  and  blue  schist,  intermii^ed  with  blue  quart? 
rock,  and  trap;  all  of  them  being  subslance^  t which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  neighbouring  islftuds 
of  Rum,  Sky,  and  MuU,  but  which  ar^  found  in  Mtu 
no  nearer  than  in  the  latter  island.  I  have  on  different 
occasions  throughout  this  survey  reinarked  how  rarely 
foreign  alluvial  matter  occurs  in  the  Western  islat^dfl* 
It  is  here  therefore  the  more  remarkable;  while  the 
distance  of  Stafia  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Mull, 
which  is  not  less  than  seven  miles,  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  attending  it.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
every  where  presents  appearances  indicating  great  changes 
and  revolutions;  of  which  none  are  perhaps  more  un- 
questionable than  the  existence  of  ti-ansported  stones 
md  allnvial  substances  in  countries  far  removed  from 
those  where  similar  rocks  are  now  found  in  their  natural 
situations.  These  are  fkmiliar  to  geologists,  and  have 
been  subjects  of  much  discussion.  The  insular  position 
of  the  example  now  under  consideration,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  resulted  from  the  flow 
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of  water,  whether  that  flow  was  gradnal,  or  sudden, 
wtthoat  at  the  same  time  supposing  a  state  of  the  sur&oe 
m  wfaioh  Stafia  was  continuous,  at  least  with  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Mull.  If  we  imagine  the  origin  of 
the  ajlttvial  matter  to  be  in  that  island  only,  it  k  sufficient 
to  prove  the  great  changes  which  the  surface  must  have 
undergone  since  the  period  of  this  transportation.  There 
is  scarcely  any  other  method  of  explaining  the  present  posi- 
tion of  tfai&  deposit  but  by  supposing  that  the  island  of 
Staffii  had  been  protruded  £n>m  below  in  its  present  form; 
a  Stt|^sitio«k  involving  changes  at  least  a9  great,  and  less 
consistent  with  those  revolutions  of  the  globe  which 
seem  most  numerous  and  most  strc»igly  indicated.  A 
contemplation  of  the  map  will  gfve  the  reader  a  notion 
of  the 'great  waste  of  land  which  must  have  occurred 
before  the  present  separation  of  Staffa  from  Mull  was 
^ected.  Whether  diis  loss  of  surface  has  resulted  ftom 
tihe  violent  or  slow  action  of  destroying  forces,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  Yet  perhaps  the  undisturbed  state 
of  the  trap  strata,  an  argument  which  I  have  illnstrated 
^t  more  length  in  speaking  of  Mull,  tends  to  show  that 
this  separation  was  not  effected  by  dislocations,  the 
consequences  of  force  exerted  from  below ;  but  that  it 
has  been  gradual  and  tranquil,  or  the  result  of  powers 
•at  least  which  have  allowed  the  neighbourmg  parts  to 
remain  in  their  original  state.* 

*  Oa  that  midsummer  eveoiog  which  terminated  the  preceding 
ofaeerva4ions  oo  Stafia,  the  sun  had  set  far  toward  the  north,  bttt 
the  red  twilight  waa  still  shining  at  midnight  on  the  grey  mountains 
of  Mull  and  the  walls  of  lona;  its  colour  being  reflected  on  a  sea 
that  was  tranquil  as  a  mirror,  and  every  object  around  in  repose. 
'We  had  been  busily  employed  from  five  in  the  morning,  and,  like 
the.  sea  biida  that  were  &mtiDg  by  us  op  the  silent  water,  the  seamen 
were  sleeping  on  their  oars.  While  the  helmamaii  alone  watched 
ior  ally  the  idea  of  the  present  work  first  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
If  the  reader  shall  derive  instrucUon  or  entertainment  from  it,  he 
has  not,  for  many  perilous  and  busy  months,  and  in  seas  of  a  far 
dtfTerent  character,  watched  at  the  helm  in  vain. 
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ST^  KILDA.* 

The  remote  and  solitary  position  of  St.  Eilda  has 
continued,  eyer  since  the  days  of  Martin,  to  confer  on 
it  an  interest  to  which  it  is  scarcely  entitled  from  any 
peculiarity  either  in  the  manners  or  the  condition  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  spirit  of  romance  seems  still  to 
reside  in  the  clouds  and  storms  which  separate  this 
narrow  spot  from  the  world,  but,  like  other  qurits, 
Tanishes  before  the  rude  touch  of  investigation.  Tet 
the  difficulty  of  communication  with  eyen  their  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  destined  to  five,  of  the  manners,  eyents,  opinions 
and  improyements,  of  the  world  at  large,  are  si^cient 
to  excite  some  unusual  curiosity  in  the  traveller  whose 
amusement  it  may  be  to  study  the  yarietie»  of  human 
life  and  manners.^ 

The  appointment  of  a  resident  clergyman  in  this  island 

*  See  the  Map  of  St.  KOcbiy  and  also  the  general  Map. 

f  Previously  to  my  arrival,  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
any  one  had  visited  the  island.  The  appearance  of  an  armed  vessel 
brought  the  whole  population  down  to  the  beach,  nor  could  we  help 
admiring  the  courage  of  the  chief  personage,  then,  as  it  happened, 
the  wife  of  the  Minister,  who  hailed  us  with  the  important  question 
''  Friends  or  enemies  ?''  They  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  of  the  subsequent  events  which  had 
agitated  Europe,  then  but  just  subsided.  Here  indee|f  was  the  bliss 
of  ignorance,  if  ever  it  could  concern  an  inhabitant  of  St,  Rilda,  what 
dynasty  ruled  in  France,  and  how  the  balance  of  power  was  to  be 
readjusted.  They  received  with  little  emotion  the  news  of  his  defeat 
and  surrender,  together  with  that  of  his  previous  escape  and  re- 
establishment.  The  peace  with  America  was  a  matter  of  more  interest, 
since  there  was  here  an  immediate  prospect  of  participation  in  the 
effects  of  war.  Their  remote  and  defenceless  island  was  subject  to 
depredation  from  the  ships  of  that  enemy;  who  had  in  various  places 
given  prooft  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  burning  vessels  in 
the  harbours  and  plundering  the  islands  of  cattle.  It  was  an  evil 
alsoy  not  among  the  least,  to  a  maritime  Highlander,  that  the  Ane- 
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has  in  all  probability  produced  a  good  effect  botli  on 
the  manners  and  information  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
establishment  is  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland^  and  is 
now  of  twenty  years'  duration.  The  salary  is  £35  per 
annum,  and  the  church  service  is  performed  in  a  house 
that  was  erected  as  a  store  for  the  wool  and  feathers 
of  the  natives ;  the  chapels  described  by  Martin  having 
disappeared.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ihe  duty  of  a 
schoolmaster  has  not  been  combined  with  this  office ; 
for  want  of  which,  independently  of  more  important 
considerations,  the  children  are  still  ignorant  of  English ; 
a  language  which,  in  most  parts  of  the  Highland^,  they 
are  now  fiist  acquiring,  and  which  bids  fair,  in  a  few 
generations,  to  expel  the  original  tongue,  since  a  people 
rarely  maintains  two  languages  long.  This  is  an  event 
much  to  be  desired ;  as,  besides  the  inconvenience  attending 

i  I 

a  population  of  which  the  one  portion  does  not  understand 
the  other,  the  association  of  the  Gaelic  language  with 
early  prejudices  and  bad  habits,  offers  one  of  the  great 
impediments  yet  remaining  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Highlands.* 

lican  war  had  an  influence  on  the  price  of  tobacco ;  that  britie  which 
gains  immediate  access  to  his  heart  and  services. 

The  politics  of  Europe  being,  settled,  it  became  a  contest  wlio 
should  be  nearest  or  render  the  greatest  number  of  good  offices ;  the 
whole  male  population  down  to  the  age  of  seven  attending  my  progress 
throughout  the  island  with  a  civility  at  least  equal  to  their  curiosity. 
The  following  of  an  ancient  chieftain  could  not  have  been  more 
attentiv'e  and  have  probably  seldom  been  so  happy.  He  who  is 
ambitious  of  distant  fame  need  only  visit  St.  Kilda ;  he  will  assuredly 
be  recorded  in  its  annals. 

*  The  establishment  of  Gaelic  schools  is,  in  this  view,  an  evil  to 
be  deprecated;  and  must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  national 
affections,  unchecked  by  that  good  sense  which  these  prejudices^ 
in  other  cases  than  this,  nre  so  apt  to  observe.  I  am  aware  how- 
ever that  this  is  delicate  ground:  more  especially  for  the  descend- 
ant of  a  Gael,  and  for  one  who  still  expects  to  wander  among  tlie 
Gael.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  countervailing  advantages 
can   arise    from    the    cultivation  of  a  rude  language,  now  inadequate 
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Traces  of  a  Danish  origin  are  perceptible  in  the 
people  of  St.  Kilda,  a  remark  frequently  applicable  ta 
the  Western  isles.  But  the  language  is  nevertheless, 
as  elsewhere,  pure;  no  objection  to  its  purity  was  at 
least  made  by  the  Argyll  Highlanders  who  accompanied 
me.  The  men  are  well  looking,  and  better  dressed  than 
many  of  their  neighbours  of  the  Long  island ;  bearing 
indeed  the  obvious  marks  of  ease  of  circumstances  both 
in  their  apparel  and  diet*  The  children  may  even  be 
considered  handsome;  but  the  women^  like  the  gene- 
rality of  that  sex  in  this  country,. are  harsh  in  feature, 
and  impre§sed  with  the  marks  of  age  in  very  early 
life. 

.  The  population  consists  of  twenty  families,  containing, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  103  individuals.  They  are  so 
nmch  attached  to  their  home  that  a  native  seldom  leaves 
the  island.  On  account  pf  the  absence  of  the  minister, 
)  was  imable  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  ^ere  at 
present  in  a  statp  of  increase.  If  not,  that  must  here 
be  counteracted  by  circumstances  not  easily  conjectured; 
^ce  it  is  decidedly  felt  in  all  those  insular  situations 
where  a  siniilar  attachmeQt  exists;  being  productive  of 
great  misery.  As  the  soil  is  gopd,  and  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  is  as  yet  cultivated,  tl^ere  is  still  room,  in  the 
resources  which  agriculture  offers ;  ii^dqpendently  of  that 
arising  from  fishing,  an  occupation  in  which  th^y  hav^ 
never  yet  engaged.  The  vacill^on  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  population  of  St.  Kilda  is  remarkable,  and 
has  not  been  explained  by  Macaulay^  the  latest  writer 
on  this  island.  In  his  time,  about  forty  years  ago,  it 
was  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  whereas  in  the  time  of 
Martin  it  was  nearly  double.  By  the  accpui^t  which  he 
has  given,  they  were  then  in  a  state  of  great  poverty; 
whereaa  in  Macaulay's  time   they    were  at  their  ease; 

t&  the  improved  state  of  society,  in  which  no  books  have*  been  wri^ 
•mi,  and  of  which  the  literary  vaiue  is  confined  ta  a  few  tmditioual 
|)oenis«  For  pbiiologjical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  exists  in  lite 
libraries  of  the  grauimarian  and  antiquary. 
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tfkctB  naturally  resuhixig  from  these  differeat  states  of 
the  population*  It  is  in  a  limited  and  insolated  spot 
like  this,  that  some  of  the  immediate  causes  which  in- 
flnence  population  might  perhaps  be  advantageously 
traced ;  but  unfortunately  no  facta  can  be  coQected 
towards  this  object  from  a  people  who  hare  little  to 
attend  to  beyond  the  wants  of  the  passing  day. 

The  neglect  of  fishing  proceeds  from  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.    They  possess  already  as  much  food  as  they 
can  eonsume,  and  are  under  no  temptation  to  augment 
it  by  another  perilous  and  laborious  employment  added 
to  that  to  which  they  seem  to  have  a  hereditary  attachment; 
while  their  distance  from  a  market,  and  the  absence  of 
commercial  habits,  prevent  them  from  undertaking  a  fish- 
ery for  the  purpose  of  foreign  sale.    Yet  the  coast  abounds 
in  cod  and  ling,  and  may  hereafter  perhaps  prove  a  source 
of  increased  population;  if  not  of  a  greater  disposable  pro* 
duce,  and  consequent  increase  of  rent  to  the  proprietor* 
They  possess  at  present  but  two  boats,  of  which  one  only 
is  serviceable^  and  their  indifference  to  this  kind  of  pro* 
perty  and  the  accommodation  it  a£brds,  is  marked  by 
their  improvidently  suffering  the  other  to  go  to  decay 
on  the  shore  for  want  of  a  few  trifling  repairs.    With 
the  effective  one  they  make  a  voyage  once  or  twice  in 
the  year  to  the  Long  island,  to  dispose  of  that  part  of 
their  wool,  feathers,  and  cheese,  which  is  not  required 
for  payment  of  rent ;  purchasing  with  them  such  com* 
modkies  as    are   wanted  for  the  uses  of  their   limited 
establishments.      The  rocks  which  skirt  the  shore  near 
the  village  are  smooth  and  inclined  so  as  to  admit  of  boats 
being  drawn  up  with  great  ease ;  nor  would  it  be  a  work 
of  much  labour  to  build  a  pier  for  the  security  of  the  few 
boats  required  for  a  fishery,  should  that  be  found  necessaiy. 

The  rent  of  the  island  is  £40,  which,  according  to  the 
^esent  average  of  Highland  farms,  and  including  the 
value  of  the  sea  fowl,  is  a  very  low  rate.  It  is  paid  ia 
leathers,  the  produce  of  the  innumerable  birds  that  fre* 
quent  its  cliffs  to  breed;  and  which  form  at  the  same 
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time  a  principal  part  of  tlie  (bod  of  tlie  inhabitants ;  being 
both  consmned  fresh  and  salted  for  ^nter  use. 

The  ddtrration  resembleis  that  df  the  Long  island  in 
general ;  consisting  ehiefly  in  barley,  Trhich  is  by  muGh 
the  finest  \jy  be  seen  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  isles.  The 
oats  are  mneh  inferior  in  quality,  and  are  bat  scantily 
ecMvated ;  nor  &re  potatoes  grown  to  nearly  the  extent 
qsnal  in  Highland  farming.  The  cultivated  ground  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  le^t  close  to  the  little  crowded  duster 
of  houses  that  forms  the  village,  which  is  characterized  by 
a  feature  unknown  in  Highland  villages  elsewhere,  a  stone 
causeway.  The  land  is  held  conjointly,  according  to 
the  old  and  barbarous  system  of  run-rig ;  and  the  aDot* 
ment  of  farms  would  obviously  be  the  first  step  towards 
iaereasing  the  value  of  the  island.  Except  on  the  highest 
hiBs,  the  soil  is  every  where  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
might  be  activated  to  a  greater  extent.  But  the  violence 
of  Ae  winds  is  an  obstacle  to  its  extension  on  the  west 
ride,  where  the  finest  soil,  and  consequently  the  best 
pasture,  is  found.  This  pasture  is  occupied  by  sheep  and 
black  cattle,  very  few  horses  being  used :  a  few  goats  also 
wander  about,  kept  chiefly  for  the  pirrpose  of  milking.  The 
land,  like  Canna,  presents  one  carpet  of  fi'esh  verdure,  not  a 
single  plant  of  heath  existing  in  the  whole  island,  which 
is  clothed  with  grass  to  the  very  summit.  The  peat  which 
is  used  for  fuel  occupies  a  range  on  the  highest  ridge,  and 
is  abundant,  although  not  of  a  very  compact  quality. 
Much  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  oft  salt,  & 
process  which  forms  part  of  the  necessaiy  economy  of 
every  cottage.* 

The  provision  made  for  wintering,  not  only  the  peat  but 
the  com  and  hay,  is  ingenious,  and  peculiar  to  this  island. 
Tet  it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  writers 
fliat  an  analogous  practice  once  existed  in  the  interior 
islands.    It  consists  in  numerous  buildings,  scattered  over 

*  In  some  of  tke  iriandk  it  is  not  uniuiml  to  sdt  the  cheese  with  the 
aslies  of  sea  ware ;  with  kelp. 
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the  easten»  &ice  of  the  hiQ  above  the  village,  in  the  f<mi» 
of  hemisphejipal.or  semi-ellipsoidal  domes;  the  purposes 
of  which  ^]^ear  to  a  stranger  as  inexphcable,  as  their  nnm* 
bers  excite  his  8uq>ri8e.  They  are  indeed  the  first  marks 
of  human  art  visible  in  approGM:^hing  from  sea,  a^d  are  at 
first  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  habiti^tioi^  of  the  na- 
tivea*  It  is  in  these  that  the  peat,  the  hay,  the  com,  an4 
even  the  winter  stock  of  birds  are  lodged^  They  are  very 
ingeniously  built,  the  sides  admitting  the  free  passage  of 
air,  whil^  the  roofs  are  rendered  water-tight  by  a  covering 
of  turf.     The  stones  are  laid  without  lime,  an  article 

•  »  ^  ■ 

which  they  do  not  possess,  and  the  dome  is  .very  artir 
£cially  turned  by  the  regular  diminution  of  the  courses; 
4lie  whole  being  closed  and  secured  at  the  top  by  a  few 
large  and  heavy  stones.  Compared  with  the  slovenly 
expedients  of  the  Highlanders  in  geiieral,  these,  buildings 
speak  much.in  pr^se  of  .the . indfi^ry  and  ingenuity  of 
the; native;  and  {HPesent  .indeed  a  practice  worthy  of 
imitation,  to  those  inhabitants  of  *the  rainy  parts. of  the 
Highlands  whose  peats  and  crops  are  freiquently  rendered 
useless  by  the  continuance  of  a  rainy  Season.  The  grass 
and  com  are  thrown  loosely  into  the  dome  as  soon  as 
they  are  cut,  and  are  thus  secured  from  all  future  risk. 
.  In  the  construction  of  their  dwelhngs  they  resemble 
the  greater  number  of  their  continental  nei^bours,  the 
roof  being  carried  from  the  outer  ^de  of  the  wall,  and 
not  from  the  inner,  in  the.  barbarous  manner  practised 

in  ^9ky,  in  Ban*a,  and  in  other  places.*  .  The  interior  is, 

•  •  • 

*  In  the  Highlands  io  general,  the  ancieht  habits  of  keeping  the  cattle 
under  the  common  roof  are  still  pres^erved.;  the  simplicity  recorded  wit& 
sq>probation  by  Juvenal i  and  related  by  Herodotus  of  the  Egyptians  of 
his  day.  fiat  I  did  not  understand  that  the  practice  ofmfJdng  manare 
iQ  |)^  hoinf  y  as  mentioned  by  Macauli^,  was  now  in  use  here.  In  tha  old 
town  ofStanoway  it  is  however  still  thus  conducted,  in  a  maaoer 
perfectly  incredible.  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue  of  compulsion.  In  a  vil- 
lage where  the  proprietor  had  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  remove  the 
dunghils  from  their  doors,  one  of  them  boasted  that  h6  had  cheated  llie 
Laird  by  taking  the  *'  midden  into  the  house." 
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is  usual,  smoky  and  dark,  but  each  house  has  a  door 
widi  a  wooden  lock  and  key,  a  luxury  quite  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Among  the  houses  are 
1^  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  that  which  was  so  long  the 
piison  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Grange,  whose  story  is 
attoortied  with  cittnunstances  so  romantic,  that  it  is  di& 
ficolt  to  believe  it  could  have  occurred  in  times  so  recent. 
The  traveller  win  be  amused  to  see  the  sea  gulls  sitting 
en  the  roofe  of  the  houses  with  the  familiarity  of  pigebiid ; 
annoticed  b^/  as  unnoticiiig  their  natural  enemies. 

The  sheep  of  St.  Kilda  are  of  the  ancient  Highland; 
er  Norwegian  breed,  now  nearly  extirpated  every  where 
eke;  and  among  them  are  many  of  the  brown  fleeced 
tariety,   natives  alike   of  Iceland.     I  was  unable,  from 
the  absence  of  the  minister,  to  procure  an  account-  of 
their  numbers,  or  of  those  of  the  other  cattle.    The  milt 
of  the  ewe  is  manufitctured  into  cheese,  being  mixed  with 
diat  of  the  cow  and  goat,  this  fonmng  one  of  the  articles 
ef  export!    The  whole  surplus  of  the  cattle  is  consumed  in 
the  island;  the  long  navigation  preventing  any  exportation 
of  Kve  stock,  and  ships  universally  avoiding  the  coast 
from  an  evil  reputation  it  has  acqtdred  among. msirihers. 
This  want  of  conunerce  however,  prevents  that  abcfoisilxon' 
of  dikposeable  wealth  which  would  Speedily  find  its  W%ty 
to  the  lattcBord  in^  the  form  of  rent,  and  is  thus  the  cause 
of  the  superior  condition  of  the  inha^tants,  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Long  island  where  there  is  a  regular 
demand  for  the  produce  of  pasturage:  they  are  hence 
the  only  Highlanders  who  have  the  command  of  animal 
food.    The  pampered  native  of  St.  ELilda  may  with  reason 
refuse  to  change  his  situation  ;  finding  his  amusement 
wh^re  his  chief  occupation  lies,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sed'  fowl,  that  constitute  at  the  same  time  his   game, 
his  luxury,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  wealtii.    Free 
firom  the  reputed  evils  of  law,  physic,  politics,  and  taxes ; 
living  under  a  patriarchal  government,  among  a  social 
circle  of  his  relations ;  in  a  mild  climate,  without  know- 
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kdge  of  a  h^her  state  of  things ;  if  he  thinks  not  hift 
island  an  Utopia,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  indeed  n 
dream* 

The  idand  produces  several  streams  of  fine. water,  tiiie 
pincipal  of  which  is  on  the  western  side.  They  are  snt* 
fident  at  all  times  to  turn  a  qaill;  and  the  establisfa- 
ment  of  one  would  supersede  the  use  of  the  quern,  the 
labour  ;.of  working  which  is  considerable.*  Tliis  anci^ity 
Vut  rude  instmrnait,  is,  found  in  every  house,  and  con- 
ngned  from  time  imn^emorial  to  the  female;  it  is  now 
rarely  seen  elsewhere.  Distillation  is  unknown  here,  and 
ibe  use  of  spirits  equally  so,  nor  is  any  beer  brewed. 
It  is  probable  that  their  produce  is  insufficient  to  meet 
this  additional  demand;  as  the  expedients  for  carrying 
on  a  distillery  in  the  Highlands  are  so  simple  as  to  be 
easily  commanded. 

•  The  reputation  of  the  bird-catchers  for  dexterity  and 
courage  has  long  been  celebrated.  The  puffins  are  taken 
in  their  burrows  by  small  dogs ;  this  chauie  being  gene* 
rally  conducted  by  the  children  both  male  and  female, 
while  the  men  are  employed  in  higher  game.  The  ganneta 
and  larger  birds  are  taken  by  hand,  or  with  snares,  on 
their  nests ;  the  bird-catdiers  descending  the  clifis  by 
the  assistance  of  a  rope  of  hair  secured  above.  Acci-* 
dents  are  extremely  rare.  Ilie  various  sea  fowl  which 
frequent  the  island  have  been  enumerated  by  Martin; 

*  The  eKpense  of  a  Highland  mill  is  no  obstacle,  as  it  doa«  not 
amoant  to  a  great  many  shilling?.  The  stones  are  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  the  upper  being  fixed  on  a  vertical  axis  that  passes  through 
ihe  lower  and  through  the  floor  of  the  hut,  which  is  built  on  the  edge 
of  a  rook  or  bank  over  some  stream.  This  axis  is  about  ibur  feet  long, 
wofking*on  any  casual  stone  by  an  iron  pivot,  the  only  iron  in  the  whois 
construction.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  rude  sticks,  pooped  at  the  outer  eod« 
like  a  spoon,  are  driven  horizontally  into  it,  their  flat  sides  being  verti* 
cally  placed  to  catch  the  stream  directed  against  them.  The  hopper  is 
suspended  by  four  strings  from  the  roof  of  the  hut,  which  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  contain  a  man  upright.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  construct  the 
borizontal  water  mill  on  cheaper  teitns* 
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and  more  ncent  naturaliftts  have  not  added  any  to 
his  list. 

Here,  hb  elsewhere,  the  ancient  popular  supentiiioiis 
seem  to  have  disappeared ;  that  of  the  power  of  an  evil 
eye,  the  only  existing  one,  is  equally  common  ev^i  in 
the  Lowlands  to  this  day.  From  increase  of  civilization, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  now  equally  forgotten  every 
where  throughout  the  country.  In  truth  there  appears 
no  difference  between  the  present  inhabitants  of  St.  Kildm 
and  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  At  the  time  thai 
Martin  wrote,  the  manners  of  the  islands  in  general  wera 
br  xlifierent  from  what  they  are  at  present.*  Had  these 
people  remained  stationary  while  the  others  were  ad<- 
vancing,  there  would  indeed  have  been  now  an  essential 
difference;  but  while  Martin's  book  continues  the standaxd 
of  our  judgment  respecting  them,  they  have  sailed  down 
the  stream  with  their  neighbours,  the  anchor  alone  remain- 
i^  to  indicate  where  the  vessel  once  lay. 

One  popular  notion  among  the  natives  of  St.  Kilda 
has  excited  much  curiosity,  and  can  name  adherents  even 
to  the  present  day :  assuredly  if  testimony  were  always 
a.  sufficient  ground  for  belief,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refuse 
our  assent.    That  Dr.  Johnson  declared  his  beUef  in  ity 

*  Of  tlie  change  in  Highland  manners  none  are  more  remarkable 
dum  the  peaceiul  condnct  which  has  stieceeded  to  the  andent  turbulent 
Vsbilt;  which  et^aoded  eran  to  neetingt  of  busineaa  and  of  feitmty. 
The  feast  of  knives  is  weU  known.  Tlie  piincipie  of  pugnacity  is  not 
however  absolutely  dead. 

When  in  Skj,  there  was  a  sermon  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  usual 
conversations  succeeded.  In  the  midst  of  these,  one  man  marked  out 
die  place  of  his  future  grave.  As  the  example  spread,  it  soon  proved 
that  the  q»ce  was  insufficient  for  the  claimants,  or  that  the  chmce  of 
one  was  an  ol^t  of  envy  to  another.  A  regular  battle  ensued,  the 
combatants  doubtless  foigstting  the  very  undesirable  title  by  which  akMKS 
possession  could  be  secured.  In  the  days  of  the  Claymore  and  Skian, 
^ere  b  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  disputants  would  liave  secured  their 
ligibts  to  this  visionary  freehold.  Nations  have  been  sometimes  accused  of 
warring  for  imagbiary  objects;  not  often  for  any  of  so  little  satisfaction 
to  the  victor. 
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although  no    probable    explanation   could   be   assigned, 
may  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  noticing  it  here ; 
although'  it  will  not  afford  an  additional  argument  in 
fayour  of  its  credibility.     It  is  asserted  that  on  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger^  all  the  inhabitants,  (in  the  common  phrase- 
ology,) catch  a  cold;  an  event  so  ludicrous  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  a  serious  examination.    The   question  was 
put  by  us  to  the   inhabitants,  who  unanimously  agreed 
in  the  story ;  the    minister's   wife,    then  regent  of  the 
islcmd,  repelling  the   notion  of  a   doubt  with  as  much 
indignation  as  she  would  that  of  the  truth  of  her  cate- 
chism.    I  need  scarcely  say  that  a  cross  examination  of 
the  evidence  produced  no  instance  of  the  fact  itself,  al- 
though abundant  examples   of  a  belief  in  it.     Credible 
witnesses  have  never  been  wanting  in  support  of  witch- 
craft   and   demoniacal    influence.      The   greater   facility 
which    the    mass    of   mankind    finds   in   believing  than 
examining,  together  with  the  natural  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, will  probably  continue  to  persuade  the  natives 
of  St.   Kilda  of  the   truth  of  this   catarrhal  visitation, 
although  every  year's  experience  should  contradict  it  as 
effectually  as  my  visit.     Believers  of  a  higher  class  who 
have  given  their  assent  to  this  tale,  either  from  unwil- 
lingness to    doubt  a  positive   assertion,   or  from  some 
latent  regard  for   extraordinary   and  occult  phenomena 
which  they  would  fain  conceal  even  from  themselves, 
have  attributed  it   to  the  east  wind,  which  they  have 
supposed  necessary  for  the  landing  of  a  boat     This  theory 
is  unfortunate,  since  no  wind  renders  landing  so  impracti- 
cable, as  it  blows  right  into  the  bay  and  raises  a  sui^e 
on  the  rocks.     But  enough  of  this.  t 

To  have  circumnavigated  the  Western  isles  witkoat 
even  mentioning  the  second  sight,  would  be  unpardon- 
able. No  inhabitant  of  St.  Kilda  pretended  to  have  beea 
forewarned  of  our  arrival.  In  fact  it  has  undergone  the 
fate  of  witchcraft ;  ceasing  to  be  believed,  it  has  ceased 
to  exist.    It  is  indifferent  whether  the  propagators  of  an 
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impostarey  or  of  a'  piece  of  Biq>eraatuTal  philosophy,  be 
punished  or  rewarded*  In  either  case  the  public  atten* 
tion  is  directed  towards  the  object ;  whether  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  witch,  or  by  the  flattering  distinction  which 
attended  the  Highland  seen  When  witches  were  no 
longer  burnt,  witchcraft,  disappeared :  since  the  second 
sight  has  been  Umited  to  a  doting  old  woman  or  a  hypo- 
chondriacal tailor,  it  has  become  a  subject  for  ridicule; 
and,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  ridicule  is  death. 


Among  other  subjects  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  examination,  St.  Kilda  has  been  cele^ 
brated  for  its  music*  That  reputation,  if  it  was  ever  well 
founded,  exists  no  longer;  nor,  at  the  time  of  my  visity 
did  it  appear  that  there  was  either  a  bagpipe  or  a  violin  in 
^e  island.  The  airs  which  are  recorded  as  originating  in 
this  place,  are  of  a  plaintive  character ;  but  they  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  innumerable  ancient  compositions 
of  this  class  which  abound  in  the  Highlands.  Collections 
of  these  have  been  formed  by  the  musical  antiquaries  of 
Scotland^  although  many  stiU  remain  unrecorded;  and 
they  deserve  the  study  of  those  who  may  occupy  or 
amuse  themselves  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  art# 
Tl^  are  interesting  also  in  an  historical  view;  as  they 
iq>pear 'to  be  the  true  origin  of  that  peculiar  style  of 
melody  for  which  Scotland  is  celebrated,  and  concern- 
ing which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written. 

In  exaipining  the  Highland  airs  of  acknowledged  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  those  of  more  modem  date  which  have 
Bot  deviated  from  the  ancient  model,  they  are  found 
dbtinguished  chiefly  into  two  classes.  The  pibrach  ia 
of  an  extremely  irregular  character,  being  without  time 
or  accent;  and  often,  scarcely  containing  a  determined 
ndody .  On  this  basis,  such  aa  it  is,  are  engrafted  a^  traia 
of  variations;  gradually  rising  in  difficulty  of  execution^ 
but  presenting  nachwicter;  as  they  consist  of  aserief 
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of  common  place  aiid  fasiletess  fleBiishes,  otktuAfe  to  Ae 
ear  by  their  excess,  and  adding  to  tbe  original  confeskm 
instead  of  embeDishmg  t)ie  littie  air  which  the  groimdw^oi^ 
may  possess. 

The  other  class  of  compositions  is  of  a  distinct  cha- 
racter, and  commonly  of  a  plaintiye  nature ;  being  di-rtaibki 
also  mto  a  regular  number  of  accented  bars.    These  aro 
often  in  a  minor  key;  while  the  melodies  are  so  Httib 
varied  that  it  requires  some  experience  in  them  fo  diB-> 
cover  the  difference  among  a  great  number.    The  more 
ancient  appear  to  have  consisted  of  one  strain  only :  the 
second  strain  so  often  fovind  attached  to  lliem  at  pnmtot, 
and  invariably  attending  the  more  modem  composilioiiB  of 
Ae  same  nature,  is  generally  a  more  reeent  addition; 
wandering  commoi^  through  a  greater  extent  of  the  soafey 
and  not  often  a  veiy  felicitous  extension  of  *the  same  idea«^ 
hi  some  cases  these  air»  appear  to  be  purely  instrma^ital  f 
in  others,  they  are  attached  to  poetry  and  sung  by  the 
iliAkmaid  at   her  summer  sheiding  or  the  cowherd  on 
the    green   bank.      One  peculiar   cireumstance  attenda 
nearly  the  whole;   namdy,  thctt  ihey  equally  admit  of 
being  played  ii^  quick  time.    Th«8^  they  are  often  also  tbe 
dancing  tunes  of  the  country;  nor  is:  there  any  essential 
distinetion  between  the  reel  and  the  pathetic  air;  the 
sanie  character,  and  even  the  ssme  mdody^  pervading 
both.    ExoeptioDB  to  diis  general  rule  need  not  be  noticed' 
at  present,  as  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  wifl  ahord]^ 
i^pear. 

It  is  well  known  to  musicians,  that  the  Scottish  airs  of 
genniiie  character  are  cc»nposed  on  a  seate  wUeh  doe»  not? 
contain  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  modem  diatonie  soet^ 
of  music.  From  Ais  is  derived  ibe  peooliarity  by  whicb 
tiiey  are  immediately  recognised^  aa  well  aatheiir  general 
similarily;  nor  is  it  possible  to  move  through  a  saeees^ 
ston  of  these  intervals,  without  producing  the  semUaneBi 
•f  a  Scottish  air.  The  same  scale>  it  has*  been  long' 
known,  w  itt  use  among  the  Ohihede^  *aDd-  heae^  4ttr 


mAcydSes  of  ihat'ptople  poesest  die  Scottidi  ditracter. 
The  ain  recentlj  coUecied  in  Jant  are  preciaely  similar^ 
and  ptore,  that  ataiong  the  Javaneae  also,  the  same  aystem 
of  mtenrala  ia  in  use.  We  are  not  sufflciendy  acquainted 
with  the  musical  history  of  thoae  aationa  to  know  from 
what  source  that  scale  was  derived.  The  nature  of  the 
musical  scale,  in  any  case,  has  indeed  been  a  source  of 
much  difficulty ;  nor  has  it  yet  been  determined  by  musi- 
cians whether  its  foundation  is  to  be  sought  in  art  or 
in  nature.    It  is  probably  in  a  great  measure  artificial. 

In  Scotland,  the  bagpipe  must  be  considered  as  the 
national  instrument.  The  scale  of  this  consists  of  the 
complete  octare  with  an  additional  note ;  the  fourth,  and 
particularly  the  seventh,  being  so  imperfect  that  they  are 
never  used  as  fundamental  parts  of  the  mdody.  When 
introduced,  they  are  treated  as  passing  notes.  By  this 
instrument  the  characters  of  these  melodies  seem  to  have 
been  regulated,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  composed  on 
it  In  examining  all  the  most  ancient  and  most  simple^ 
they  will  be  found  limited  to  its  powers  and  rigidly  con* 
fined  to  its  scale.  The  mtroduction  of  the  violin  into  that 
country  is  modem;  as  indeed  the  instrument  itself  is 
of  comparatively  recent  invention,  although  it  is  now 
impossible  to  know  kt  what  period  it  was  introduced^ 
Soon  after  its  intrbduction,  doubdess,  innumerable  airs 
were  composed  on  it;  although,  even  in  these,  the  same 
imperfect  scale  has  been  used,  and  the  airs  therefore 
preserve  their  original  characters:  in  more  recent  times 
these  have  become  exceedingly  multiplied,  modulating 
into  a  greater  number  of  keys,  ranging  through  a  much 
wider  extent  of  intervals,  and  adopting  successions  of 
notes  incapable  of  being  executed  on  the  bagpipe.  It  ia 
in  attempting  these,  that  the  dissonance  and  hiee  intona* 
don  of  diat  instrument  is  particularly  felt ;  although,  even 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  powers,  it  is  stiU  sufficientiy 
{Use.  The  endeavour  to  execute  them  leads  also  to  a 
perrersion  of  the  original  melody ;  and  the  effects  henc^ 
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produoed  are  such  as  no  ear  could  be  supposed  to  enduf^ 
were  there  not  daily  proof  ^to  the  contrary  in  the  joy  that 
accompanies  the  national  and  characteristic  dances,  where 
the  bagpipe  is  employed  in  executing  the  most  refined  of 
the  dancing  melodies.  In  these  more,  modem  composi- 
tions however,  the  same  character  has  still  in  a  great 
measure  been  preserved ;  e^eptions  of  course  being  made 
of  those  airs  which  have  combined  with  the  genuine 
character  derived  from  the  scale  of  five  notes^  the.mur 
sical  .phrases  .of  a  better  school.  The  limited  .range  of 
the  pipe  has  given  rise  to  another  feature  strongly  cha- 
racterizing the  Highland  melodies ;  no  less  so  indeed  th^ 
the  nature  of  its  scale.  This  is  the  irrelative  transition 
from  the  major  key  to  the  minor  on  the  second  of  the  scale^ 
or  the  reverse  y  a  peculiarity  highly  offensive  to  all  but 
Highland  ears,  which  tolerate  as  good  harmony  an  air 
in  the  minor  A  on  a  drone  bass  in  G..* 

In  thus  stating  the  claims  of  the  bagpipe,  as  a  funda^ 
mental  cause  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Highland  melodies, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  harp  also,  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Highlanders.  Haying  long  since 
fallen  into  entire  disuse,  its  former  existence  has  natur 
rally  been  doubted,  and  the  industiy  of  antiquaries  ha$ 
thus  been  excited  to  prove  it.  When  matters,  which 
ought  to  be  of  common  notoriety,  require  the  species 

*  The  facility  with  which  the  human  ear  adapts  itaelf  to  false  intooii- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  false  harmony,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  1  he  High- 
land piper  considers  his  pibrach,  or  his  reel,  to  be  the  perfection  of 
melody,  as  he  thinks  his  unvarying  drone  the  essence  of  harmony.  To 
Tender  the  bagpipe  true  by  a  better  method  of  boring,  and  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  keys,  would  be  considered  a  orime  no  less  tlian  that  of  adding  a 
Strrog  to  the  Greek  lyre  in  former  times.  A  piano  forte  iu  this  countiy 
18  rarely  tuned  from  the  time  it  was  made,  yet  is  played  on  without 
remorse.  Musicians  can  find  a  parallel  case,  when  the  essence  of  har- 
mony was  considered  to  lie  in  a  succession  of.  fifths ;  when  "  quintoyer" 
was  synonimous  with  harmony.  'J  he  artificial  nature  of  this  invention  is 
not  a  little  exemplified  by  comparing  the  effects  of  such  a  system  with 
those  of  the  recent  works  of'Moiait  and  Haydn. 
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of  proof  whach  has  been  broaglit  forward  for  that  parpoae, 
conriction  does  not  easily  follow.  The  inetniment  has 
dottbtJeas  existed,  bat  it  may  still  be  questioned  if  it  was 
common.  An  ancient  harp  is  now  to-be  seen  at  Lude  in  the 
possession  of  General  Robertson,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Argyleshire  in  1460.  But  if  it  be 
ancient,  it  is  also  the  most  recent  instrument  of  this 
construction  existing  in  the  Highlands ;  and  since  that  time 
at  least,  the  use  of  the  harp  has  been  unknown.  It  may 
perhaps  more  properly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  than 
a  rule.  .  Had  it  been  common,  it  could  not  have  been 
so  difficult  to  find,  either  specimens,  or  indisputable  traces 
of  its  use.  The  specimen  in  question  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  Brian  Boromhe,  well  known  to  musical  antiqjia- 
fies;  and  it  is,  not  improbably,  also  of  Irish  origin.  The 
other  direct  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  for  this 
purpose,  is  perhaps  sufficient  also  to  prove  that  this 
instrument  was  known,  but  by  no  means  that  it  was 
universal,  or  even  common.  The  opinions  of  Gunn  de« 
serve  respect ;  but  the  evidence  supposed  to  be  deducible 
firom  the  poems  of  Ossian  is,  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
nothing.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  derived  from  the 
terms  Clear,  ClearBacb,  Tiompan,  or  Cruit.  The  real 
nature  of  the  instruments  to  which  these  names  were 
applied,  is  unknown:  the  latter,  indeed,  would  rather 
appear,  from  similarity  of  sound,  to  have  been  the  Crwth 
or  Crowd ;  a  variety  of  the  rebec  or  violin,  and  an  inveiv- 
tion  of  no  very  ancient  date.  The  evidence  derived  from 
terms  is  of  little  avail,  unless  their  precise  meaning  could 
be  ascertained.  The  Harper's  window  is  pointed-  out  at 
Duntulm  castle,  and  the  Harper's  field  in  Mull,  while  si- 
milar memorials  are  not  wanting  in  many  other  places :  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  term  was  of  a  generic  nature 
and  signified  either  a  bard  or  a  musician ;  even  the  dis- 
tinct offices  of  the  poet  and  the  musician  being  known 
by  one  name.  The  opinions  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  seem 
ottly  to  show  that  the  Scots*  were  considered  better  musi- 


ciaiiB  than  the  Irish.    In  (jath,  all  the  eyidono^  reipeetillg 
ttusic  that  -CAa  be  obtained  from  those  who  were  not  mmh- 
cianSy  is  of  no  value.    Cicero  has  long  since  told  U9»  thftt 
those  who  will  talk  of  mnsic  or  of  mathematics,  wijbhojat  mi«- 
derstanding  these  sciences,  mnst  necessarily  talk  to  little 
purpose.      Such  opinions  may  answer  the  purpose  of 
general  history,  or  may  serve  for  popular  cuirencyy  but 
they  will  not  satisfy  musicians.     The  remark  in  John 
Major's  annals,  is  unquestionably  deciaiye  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  harp  with  strings  of  braip ;  but  Buchanan's 
testimony  in  this  and  similar  matters,  is  of  no  avail.    On 
these  subjects,  his  information  is  all  at  second  hand,  and, 
like  his  geography  of  the  Highlands,  and  his  account  of 
their  jvoduee  and  antiquities,  is.  unworthy  of  attention* 
But  an  essay  of  a  very  different  nature  y^ould  be  required 
to  compare  and  examine  the  imperfect  evidence  of  all 
kinds,  external  and  internal,  necessary  for  t^e  illustration 
of  this  subject;   instead  of  the  accidental  sketch  which 
has  here,  I  scarcely  know  how;  found  its  way  into  thj9 
account  of  St.  Kilda. 

Whatever  may  be  judged  the  truth  on  this  sulyecti 
it  appears  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  harp  should 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Highlands  for  so  k>ng 
a  period,  when  among  the  Welsh  and  Irish  it  has  conti* 
nued  in  use  to  this  day.  It  is  still  xoote  singular  that  no 
tnarks  of  its  existence  as  the  national  instrument,  more 
decided  and  stronger,  should  remain ;  when  the  constant 
communication  between  the  Irish  and  the  Highlander 
at  one  period  is  considered^  and  when  even  a  certain 
degree  of  community  among  the  two  nations  undoubtedly 
existed. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  evidence  on  the  subjf^ 
it  appears  to  militate  against  this  supposition.  There 
is  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  a  community  of  cha- 
racter between  the  airs  of  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders ; 
while  there  are  numerous  melodies  equally  claimed  by 
both.    Such  a  joint  claim  must  be  expected;   yet,  in 
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IrdnM^  am  tif  a  clMaoler  deciTed  from  the  hftrp  pra- 
dondiiatey  whOe,  in  the  Highlands,  ibey  aia  iwe:  among 
Ae  moat  anoienft  diey  aeam  altogeAar  ^fanting«    Between 
tike  latter  and  iht  Wdih^  the  diBtaoee  in  poiat  of  style  le 
anidh  atiore  oom{dete«    It  h  ^iparent,  that  in  Ireland^  and 
in  Walca  more  particalarlyy  a  eomplete  diatonic  icele 
mut  hare  bean  known  when  the  Highland!  were  stiH 
-^paonmt  of  it ;  wUk  it  is  also  evident  that  these  nations 
•posBeeeed  a  frr  greater  range  of  scale.    Their  knowledge 
of  moaic  is  thns  proved  to  have  been  greater;  whik^ 
by  means  of  chromatic  notes,  they  had  also  the  power  of 
modnlaiing  in/to  keys  impracticable  to  the  Higfahaders* 
•Another  character  yet,  distingaishes  these  nationsd  compoi- 
aitions.    In  the  Highland  airs,  the  adagio  movement  is 
common,  and  the  sostennto  occuis  every  where.    In  tlie 
amsic  of  Ae  harp,  a  sostennto  is  impossible;   and  thns 
-the  mdodies   either  assome  a  more  allegro  character, 
or  Ae  want  of  a  sustained  sound  is  remedied  in  the  com* 
positicm,  by  the  substitution  of  a  more  florid  style  of  descant 
on  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  melody«      Admitting 
the  general  existence  of  the  harp  at  a  remote  period, 
it  would  still  appear  from  these  circumstances,  that  a 
more   ancient   and   imperfect  instrument   had  laid   the 
frmndation  of  the  style,  and  that  the  hmp,  like  the  voice^ 
and  like  the  violin  in  later  tunes,  had  followed.      £x« 
ceplions  to  a  certain  extent  may  easily  be  admitted  even 
on  this  supposition;  and  thus  may  have  4mginated  in 
the  Highlands,  those  airs  which  are  more  partiodady 
characteristic  of  the  harp,  and  which  have  been  referred 
to  belaad.    Even  if  the  true  origin  of  the  scale  of  five 
notes  has  not  thus  been  traced  to  its  source  in  this  coun^ 
tiy;   even  if  it  should  be  conceived,  like  the  scale  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  Javanese,  to  be  derived  from  soma 
mote  distant  fountain,  or  to  be  founded  in  nature,  and 
thus  to  have  been  the  cause,  not  the  consequence  of 
mechanical  ccmstmetion  in  the  instruments,  it  wdl  not 
a&ot  the  loQowmg  rsasoaing  which  attempts  to  derive 
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4h>m  the  Highland  masic  the  whole  ^syBtem  of  the  Bielo- 
f}ies  of  Seodand  • 

To  .the  peculiar  Jimited  powers  of  the  bagpipe  therefore, 
viuet  probably  be  referred,  the  singularities  which  charac- 
terize the. national  melodies,  of  the  Highlands.  On  that 
instrument  they  appear  to  have  been  first  composed,  and  by 
ihat  has  been  formed  the  peculiar  style  whieh  the  yoice  has 
imitated,  and  which  the.  additional  powers  of  more  im^ 
firoved  and  perfect  instruments,  have  altered  without  obli- 
terating. In  no  instance  indeed  has  the.  human  Toice 
appeared  to  lead,  the  way  in  uttering  a  melody,  or  the  ear -in 
conceiving  one..  They  follow  at  a. distance  that  which  was 
originally  dictated  by  the  mechanical  powers  and  construc- 
tion of  the.  instruments  which  have  been  successively  in- 
inented.  Hence  also  an  additional  proof  of  the  artifict^l 
nature  of  music.  The  foundation  having  once  been  given, 
endless  oombinations  have  doubtless  resulted  from. a  deii- 
cate  sensibility  and  from  the  powers  of  a  creative  imagina*- 
tion ;  but  the  habits  of  association  with  respect  to  sounds, 
and  the  pleasures  arising  from  the  consonance  or  succession 
of  notes,  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  habits  originally 
founded  on.  mathematical  division  and. on  mechanical  conp 
struction.  There  is  no  period  in.  the  progress  of  musical 
composition  in  which  evidences ,  of  this  are  not  to  be 
observed.  The  notes  of  the  New  Zealander'a  voice  are  as 
hmited  as  those  of  the  drum  or  nasal  flute  from  which  they 
are.borrowed.  The  enharmonic  ears  of  the  Greeks  appear.to 
have  been  formed  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  lyres  and 
flutes ;  and  thus  their  music  acquired  a  character  in  which 
ears  accustomed  to  a  diatonic  scale  can  discover  no  relation 
of  sounds :  while  even  those  who,  in  more  recent  times, 
have  wandered  through  all  the  range  of  the  chromatic  scale, 
are  still  compelled  to  limit  within  very  narrow  bounds 
their  enharmonic  chords.  As  .the  original  organ  gave 
rise  to  the  plain  chant  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  melodies, 
so  the  modern  introduction  of  the  violin  and  other  instm* 
nients^  of  more  accurate  intonatioh|  and  of  greater  toIu? 
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•liliCf  uud  rangv^  have  tanght  the  Toice  powen  of  wiaA 
it  was  not  before  consdoas*  The  tame  reasoning  may 
be  qypfied  to  mstramental  compoaition ;  as  the  ear  does 
not  erer  appear  to  hare  conceived  any  ^stem  of  harmony 
or  melody  which  was  not  previously  suggested,  at  least  in 
its  general  principles,  by  the  capacity  and  powers  of  the 
instruments  in  use,  or  by  greater  acquisitions  of  expe- 
rience respecting  their  capabilities.  Even  in  the  most 
recent  times,  the  fuller  introduction  of  wind  instruments, 
and  the  additional  powers  and  effects  thence  gained,  has 
produced,  in  the  hands  of  the  German  school,  a  revolution 
in  music,  undreamt  of  by  their  preceptors  of  the  Italian. 

It  is  a  much  less  easy  task  to  deduce  from  this  High» 
land  source,  the  system  of  the  national  melody  of  Scot* 
hnd,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  musical  refinement 
downwards  to  a  later  period,  namely,  that  of  the  pastoral, 
patiietic,  or  cheerful  style  of  the  more  modem  Scottish 
airs;  while  it  is  also  a  more  delicate  subject,  as  it  is  in 
danger  of  clashing  with  long  established  opinions,  and  with 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  confound  tlie  pleasures  derived 
from  early  habit,  from  association,  and  from  the  ideas 
excited  by  the  poetry,  with  those  which  are  proper  to 
the  mielodies  only,  considered  as  musical  compositions  and 
independently  of  the  exquisite  words  so  often  attached  to 
&em.  Yet  on  tracing  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined 
specimens  of  real  Scottish  melodies,  freed  from  the  innu- 
merable recent  specimens  which  have  been  interpolated 
in  the  list,  it  does  not .  appear  difficult  to  observe  the 
gradual  progress  of  refinement  from  the  simplest  Gaehc 
air  to  the  most  perfe^ct  compositions  of  genuine  character. 
If  this  should  be  established,  it  is  to  the  Highlanders,  or 
to  the  most  ancient  Caledonians,  that  the  foundation  of 
Scottish  melody  must  be  attributed,  however  much  im- 
proved by  the  ideas  suggested  from  more  recent  and 
better  schools,  of  music;  although. it  must  still  he  axi- 
mitted  that  this  peculiarity  of  character  is  often  lost,  even 
m.  compositions  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be  ascertained, 
and.  which,  may   possibly  be  somewhat  distant.     The 
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tic  axid  tke  lively,  tlie  pastonl  idiB  of  die  Tweed, 
and  even  the  melodies  of  the  border,  would  thus  equaOj 
«ppear  to  have  been  originslly  fouaded  on  the  begpipe. 
The  troth  of  that  opinion  will  be  eonfirmed  by  an  saslyeis 
of  these  airs ;  in  which  the  same  scale  exists,  and  which 
consist  of  the  sanK  set  of  mnsical  phrases  under  sliglik 
modificaticMEis.  It  will  often  indeed  be  found,  as  already 
jnemarked  respecting  the  ancient  melodies  tbemsdves,  that 
the  same  air  which  is  now  known  as  a  Lowlaiid  pathelie 
composition,  is  also  a  Hi^iland  dancing  tnne;  and  so 
common  is  this  dirersity  of  application  of  any  sin^e 
melody,  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  conjecture  whetiier, 
•in  the  hands  of  die  original  composer,  such  an  air  was 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  joy  or  sorrow  i  vi^ether 
it  was  originally  united  to  words  of  a  pathetic  or  of  a 
Jbumourous  cast.  Association  is,  in  this  case,  every  thing ; 
musical  expression,  abstractedly  considered,  appearing  to 
be  often  of  so  vague  a  character,  as  to  be  readily  oon^ 
vertible  by  mere  alteration  in  the  rapidity  of  the  perfom* 
anee;  and  still  more  readily,  like  the  sense-echoing  sounds 
Gi  verse,  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  meaning  of  the 
associated  words. 

From  the  same  cause  to  which  is  owing  the  peculiar 
expression  of  the  Scottish  airs,  arise  also  their  defects; 
the  imperfect  nature  of  their  scale  rendering  them.  inoSr 
pable  of  receiving  a  regular  harmony,  or  of  admitting  any 
variety  of  accompaniment  consistently  with  the  rules  of 
good  composition.  At  the  same  time,  they  frequently 
4)fiend  a  modem  ear  by  their  unwarrantable  transitionS| 
by  the  imperfection  of  their  closes,  and  by  the  illegiti*' 
mate  succession  of  implied  chords  which  occasionally 
occur  in  their  melodies. 

-  In  attempting  to  apply  these  general  principles  to  the 
present  extensive  catalogue  of  aiis  ranked  in  the  national 
Ust,  numerous  exceptions  unavoidably  arise.  But  an  air 
is  not  proved  to  be  national,  by  being  placed  in  a  nati<mal 
list;  nor  is  it  now  possible,  amid  the  innumerable. cons* 
positions  of  a  mixed,  er  of  no  character,  which  ha» 
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bees  raal^  pxnoog  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  to  purify 
that  ]i«t  in  inch  a  manner,  or  so  to  dass  the  several  airs, 
as  to  render  the  subject  dear.  To  a  great  extent  it  may 
however  be  done,  and  in  executing  that  task,  it  is  neither 
difficult  to  trace  the  genuine  character  in  the  far  greater 
mnnber  of  those  of  acknowledged  antiquity,  nor  to  per* 
ceive  the  progress  by  which  they  have  been  gradually 
refined  and  altered  from  the  pimple  Gaelic  melodies.  The 
causes  already  mentioned,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the 
Tioiin,  and  the  acquisition  of  ideas  introduced  from  a  more 
refined  cast  of  music,  together  with  the  increased  use 
pf  keyed  instruments,  h^ve  all  contributed  to  modify  their 
character;  often  indeed  yearly  to  its  extinction.  Thus 
a  more  florid  melody  has  sometimes  been  engrafted  on 
the  original  phrases,  occasional  passing  notes  have  been 
inirodnced,  illegitimate  transition^  have  been  suppressed 
or  modified,  and  additional  parts  .have  been  supplied : 
jeven  ihe  system  of  the  air  has  sometimes  been  totally 
cfaangied,  and,  on  the  foundation  of  a  few  of  the  most 
characteristic  passages,  a  new  one  of  a  more  refined  cha- 
racter has  been  constructed.  In  the  hands  of  taste  and 
education  they  have  often  thus  been  improved,  even  when 
their  cbftracter  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost.  In 
other  cases,  illegitimate  and  incongruous  compounds 
have  been  formed  between  them  and  those  melodies  of 
a  more  modem  school  which  have  lo^g  been  the  common 
property  Qit  all  musicians;  while  in  an  hundred  other 
instances,  the  flimsy  compositions  of  no  style,  which  have 
been  generated  in  the  English  theatre  and  in  Vauxhall, 
(fertile  sources  of  bad  taste,)  have  been  introduced  among 
them,  to  the  confiision  of  aU  character  and  the  reproach 
of  the  catalogue.  Unfortunately,  musical  knowledge  and 
taste  is  not  widely  diffused  through  Scotland ;  and  thus, 
while  innumerable  worthless  compositions  have  been 
adc^ted,  simply  from  being  introduced  under  the  name 
of  a  Scottish  air,  many  of  the  ancient  and  charac- 
teristic melodiea  have  fallen  into  oblivion*  It  is  difficult 
for  those  whp  are  not  in  the  habit  of  analyzing  their  sen- 
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sations,  to  discriminate  between  the  efiects  of  a  simple 
impression,  and  those  arising  from  association  ;  nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  persuade  a  strenuous  admirer  of  all  that 
is  called  Scottish  music,  that  his  admiration  is  indiscri- 
minate, and  is  derived  from  prejudices  and  early  assiocia- 
tions  rather  than  from  a  distinct  feeling  of  the  beauty  of 
that  which  he  esteems  the  perfection  of  music.     In  many 
instances,  it  is  founded  rather  on  the  poetry  than  on  the 
music ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  exquisite  verse  so  often  attached 
to  them,  have  many  of  these  compositions  attained  a 
celebrity  to  which  their  own  merits  do   not  appear  to 
entitle  them.     In  this  respect  however,  with  some  good; 
much  harm  has  also  been  done  by  modern  innovators ; 
who,  regardless  of  the  characters  long  consecrated  by  habit 
and  association,  or  of  those  belonging  to  the  very  essence 
of  the  melody,  have,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  taste,  united 
the  pathetic  with  the  ludicrous,  or  the  reverse ;  or  have, 
with  the  rude  airs  of  the  mountain  glen  or  the  careless 
lilt  of  the  shepherd  boy,  associated  the  Delias  and  Stre- 
phons  of  modem  pastoral,  or  the  refined  verse  of  our  more 
recent  lyric  poets.     Bums  alone  appears  to  have  combined 
the  true  feelings  of  a  Scottish  musician  with  those  of  a 
Scottish  poet;  and,  had  he  been  an  educated  musician, 
would  have  doubtless,  not  only  refined  and  separated  the 
true  from  the  false,   but,  had  time   been  granted  him, 
completed  that  pure  association  between  the  two,  of  which 
he  has  left  such  admirable  specimens.     The  adaptations 
of  his  own  lyrics  to  the  airs  of  his  early  affections,  present 
a  model  for  all  Scottish  musicians,  as  his  poetry  offers 
ezafnples  that  will  not  easily  be  rivalled. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  corresponding  analysis 
of  the  present  extensive  catalogue  of  Scottish  music, 
would  require  a  volume  of  musical  criticism :  it  is  even 
impossible  to  notice  a  few  of  the  airs  which  would  be 
required  to  explain  them,  without  a  species  of  illustration 
which  is  here  inadmissible.  It  is  nevertheless  easy  to 
perceive,  as  ahready  su^ested,  that  many  of  the  Scc^^ish 
airs    of  supposed   Lowland    origin  are,  in  ftict,   Gaelic 
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9m  of  mocli  higher  antiquity;  altered  and  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  passing  notes,  by.  slight  devift> 
tioDs  to  a  more  florid  style,  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  strain  pursuing  the  same  idea  a  little  further, 
or  by  occasioned  changes  of  the  harmonic  basis  of  the 
melody  still  more  important.  Othera  are  original  in 
every  respect,  but  formed  on  the  same  system;  while 
many  bear  the  marks  of  additional  refinement,  bor* 
rowed,  either  from  the  Italian  style  of  ballad,  or  from 
other  compositions  of  a  similar  character  which  happened 
to  prevail  at  the  time  they  were  written.  Musicians  who 
may  be  indined  to  examine  this  subject,  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  doing  it  for  themselves ;  with  a  few  excep- 
tionsy  the  internal  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken. 

I  am  aware  that  the  preceding  opinions  are  at  variance 
with  a  notion  which  has  prevailed  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Scottish  pastoral  music.  It  has.  been  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  James  the  First:  the  claims  of 
Rizzio  having  been  for  some  time  abandoned.  But  in 
tracing  the  airs  in  their  gradual  progress  to  refinement, 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  chasm  in  their  style :  certainly 
at  least,  none  of  so  distant  a  date.  Still  less  can  any 
distant  period  be  discovered  in  which  a  new  style  of 
melody,  or  any  decided  and  complete  change  in  the  cha* 
meter  of  the  national  music,  was  introduced.  A  few  com^ 
positions  of  ancient  date  undoubtedly  exist,  which^  com- 
pared with  the  prevailing  airs .  of  the  same  day,  are  evu 
dently  of  a  superior  character;  but  these  are  exceptions, 
and  have  not  generated  a  style.  They  may  have  been  the 
occasional  productions  of  individuals  who  had  cultivated  a 
better  class  of  music ;  possibly  some  of  them  have  even 
been  the  composition  of  that  monarch;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  others,  he  may  have  contributed  to 
the  refinement  of  the  national  taste.  But  that  which 
at  present  is  peculiarly  esteemed  the  pastoral  style,  seema 
tf  have  originated  chieBy  in  the  last  century ;  partly  from 
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the  remodelling  of  ancient  xbelodieo,  partly  firoiti  slddilioittt 
composltiotis :  find  among  the  new  airs  of' this  charabter, 
<he  compositiohs  of  Oswald,  attd  not  those  of  James,  appea)^ 
to  hate  led  the  Way  to  the  most  material  innoration  in* 
Scottish  mnsic  which  can  be  estabBshed.  The  daiatt  of 
that  king  appear  to  rest  on  a  misapprehendecl  ptosage' 
in  Tassoni,  which  Dr.  Barney  has  shown  t6  prove  nOtbdiig; 
as  he  has  also  riiown  that  die  compositions  of  the  Prince 
oT  Venosa,  with  whom  James  is  compared,  are  wbrtfaless. 
The  remark  is  eridenlly  the  casual  observation  of  a  mere 
Bterary  man  on  a  subjcict  which  he  did  not  nnderstand. 
There  is,  independently  of  this,  internal  evidence  against 
the  opinion,  in  examining  the  progress  of  the  national^ 
melodies ;  against  which  such  vague  testimony  would  be 
unavaiUng,  did  it  even  proceed  from  a  more  competentr 
judge,  and  had  it  been  of  a  more  decided  nature.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  limited  scale  of  five  notes  extended  fai' 
below  this  period ;  and  that  no  airs  of  that  date,  composed 
on  a  perfect  scale,  can  be  produced ;  although  it  was  thea 
generally  known  to  musicians.  James  was  a  cultivated 
o&usician,  and  had  he  introduced  a  change,  or  had  he  been 
the  inventor  of  a  "  new  and  plaintive  species  of  melody,*' 
it  would  have  left  traces  of  that  improvement  in  music 
which  had  theti  taken  place  over  Europe,  and  of  which 
assuredly  none  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  composi- 
tions of  thaet  age. 

The  preservation  of  a  national  melody  is  always  desir-* 
able,  were  it  only  for  the  innumerable  relics  of  poetry, 
often  of  exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty,  which  are  thus* 
rescued  from  oblivion.  It  is  desirable  also,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  associations  of  a  patriotic  nature,  and 
the  social  or  generotis  feelings,  which  are  thus  excited 
and  preserved.  If  the  faults  of  excessive  nationality  are 
perpetuated  and  encouraged  by  a  national  melody,  so  also 
are  its  good  efFects.  Even  abstractedly  considered,  it  is 
valuable  in  the  art  of  music ;  as  a  store  of  combinations, 
and  as  ofifering  hints,  even  where  it  is  at  variance  wititi 
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%  finedoHttmii  or  more  re&icrd  taste.  The  Irighest  depute 
meiitB  of  art  Mre  often  indebted  to  the  lowest  for  useftil 
er  Tafaiable  suggesttons.  Independently  of  these  oon* 
siderations^  it  is  impossiUe  to  refuse  praise  to  the  melodies 
of  Scotknd.  They  are  oflen  exquisitely  pathetic  and 
toQchingy  eren  when  separated  from  the  poetry  with  which 
they  ase  so  frequently  usdted.  In  the  hiunouroua  style 
they  ezcet  perhaps  even  more.  Though  faulty  with  regard 
to  that  which  is  now  esteemed  correct  in  compositkMi^ 
and  though  monotonoas,  from  the  innumerable  repetition* 
and  the  limited  variety  necessarily  imphed  in  their  scale^ 
they  are  not  peAaps  exceeded  in  merit  by  any  national 
con^Mxdtioiis  of  an  age  equally  unrefined.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  those  whose  musical  education  ren-« 
dsvs  them  competent  jtidges  of  the  subject^  do  not  lend 
(heir  assistance  to  maintain  these  relics  of  antiquity 
ia  a  state  of  purity ;  and  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
nBtional  taste^  instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  regulated 
by  those  whose  want  of  feeling  or  understanding  tends 
ttther  to  deprave  it*  If  Scottish  melody  is  distinci 
ftom  cultivated  musicy  it  still  possesses  a  character 
worfhy  of  being  preserved;  and  is  in  much  mora 
danger  fiiom  die  ignorant  than  from  the  educated  mu* 


But  the  nation  at  large  has  littie  considered  the  subbed: 
of  music,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  much  cultivated  as 
an  art  in  this  country.  Neither  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  foimded  hove  been  studied,  nor  its  history  ^nd  pro- 
giesa  traced,  from  the  rudest  efforts,  towards  that  limit 
of  perfection  which  is  probably  yet  distant.  It  is  not 
however  peculiar  to  the  Scots  to  forget,  that  although 
the-  term  music,  like  poetry,  may  have  a  meaning  which 
every  one  limits  to  his  own  capacity  for  acquirements, 
the  former,  like  the  latter,  is  unliniited  in  its  powers 
^  expression ;  and  that  cultivation  is  equally  required 
to  eomprehend  the  higher  departments  of  both.  Under 
these  cireuustances,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  Scots 
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have  not  investigated  the  peculiarities  by  which  their 
own  melodies  are  distinguished,  nor  been  careful  in 
separating  from  their  airs  of  genuine  feeUng  and  ch%« 
racter,  all  the  modem  imitations,  of  spurious  origin^ 
and  of  common  place  ideas,  which  have  sullied  their 
catalogue.  Thene  is  indeed  much  merit  in  many,  even 
of  the  most  recent  compositions  of  a  pastoral  or  pathetic 
chaiTicter;  although  few,  .if  any,  of  modem  origin^ 
have  imitated  the  peculiar  raciness  of  the  cheerful 
airs.  The  former  have  sometimes  -  successfully  main- 
tained the  style  and  feeling  of  their  originals,  and  have 
not  even  been  unsuccessful  in  engrafting  on  them  those 
melodies  of  foreign  growth  most  consistent  with  their 
characters. 

The  praise  of  Scottish  music  must,  however,  be  limited. 
Eveu  Caledonian  prejudice  must  recollect,  that  in  music,, 
as  in  poetry,  there  is  a  cultivated  style.  As  he,  whose 
acquirements  in  poetical  taste  are  confined  to  Chevy 
chase,  must  not  doubt  the  superior  feeling  of  him  who 
is  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  Milton  or  Pindar,  so  ought 
they,  whose  knowledge  of  music  is.  limited  to  Roy's  wife 
or  Tweed  side,  to  recollect,  that  in  this  art  also,  there 
is  a  standard  of  taste ;  and  that  the  vigour  of  Handel 
and  the  variety  of  Beethoven  are  beyond  the  sphere  o£ 
their  comprehension. 


The  peculiarly  unconnected  situation  of  St.  Kilda  would 
have  rendered  it  desirable  to  know  the  number  and  names 
of  all  the  plants  which  grow  on  it;  but  my  time  unfor* 
tunately  did  not  permit  a  full  examination.  No  rare 
plants  were  observed.  The  Leontodon  autumnale  is  the 
Only  one  which  can  lay  the  slightest  claim  to  this  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  botanical  catalogue  appeared  indeed  to  be 
extremely  meagre.  Juncas  sylvaticus  is  among  the  most 
conspicuous,  covering  the  clifis  with  its  bright  green  leaves; 
but  this  plant  is  common  in  the  exposed  Hi|phland  mooii* 
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tains.  Codilearia  yulgaris  and  Matricaria  maritima,  both 
of  an  enormous  size,  also  abound  among  the  rocks 
wherever  they  can  find  a  lodgment. 

Much  has  been,  and  is  still  said,  even  in  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  and  among  those  who  navigate  the  western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  difficulty  of  landing  in 
St  Kilda.  As  this  question  is  interesting  to  those  who 
may  mcline  to  visit  the  island,  I  shall  briefly  state  the 
circumstances  respecting  its  hydrography,  which  are  most 
necessary  to  be  known.  There  is  the  greater  inducement 
to  this,  as  no  account  of  them  is  given  in  any  sea  chart 
Many  have  doubtless  been  thus  prevented  from  attempting 
this  voyage ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I  could 
induce  the  master  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  sailed  to  approach 
within  three  leagues  of  the  land.  Experience  of  the 
exaggeration  which  so  often  attends  these  difficulties  had 
produced  a  habit  of  neglecting  such  reports,  which  the 
knowledge  of  St.  Kilda  has  tended  to  confirm. 

The  intricacy  of  the  soimd  of  Harris  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  navigated  without  an  experienced  pilot,  who 
may  always  be  procured  at  Loch  Maddy  or  Rowdill. 
From  this  to  St.  Kilda  the  distance  is  about  seventeen 
leagues.  As  the  landing  is  rendered  difficult  or  imprac- 
ticable in  easterly  and  southerly  winds,  a  fair  wind  is  not 
desirable  for  the  voyage. 

Borera  with  its  accompanying  rocks,  is  much  too 
conspicuous  to  be  a  cause  of  any  other  dread  to  mariners 
than  that  which  would  arise  from  St.  Kilda  itself  in  the 
same  case;  namely,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  its 
proximity  in  thick  weather.  The  high  rock  Levenish  is 
also  sufficiently  conspicuous,  since  it  exceeds  an  hundred 
feet  in  height;  while  it  forms  an  excellent  mark  for  a  low 
rock  situated  very  near  and  barely  covered  at  high  water. 
Excepting  this  rock,  the  whole  shore  is  so  clean,  that 
vessels  of  any  draught  may  range  it  within  bowshot ;  the 
water  being  every  where  of  great  depth  and  the  clifl6 
nearly  perpendicular.    The  stream  of  tide  is  here  too  sq 
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inconsideraUe  that  there   ift  fitlle   danger  from   cahtttr, 
provided  that  a  rery  moderate  offidg  is  secured.    On  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island  is  situated  the  viUage,  under 
shelter  of  a  long  hill  which  reaches  to  a  great  height  and 
wards  off  the  effects  of  all  winds  from  Die  north-east  tx>  the 
south-west.    The  same  ridge  shelters  the  harbour,  which 
is  of  a  semicircular  fbrm;  adtancing;  on  each  side,  at  least 
half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  fbrining  its  boundary.    The 
breadlh  of  this  bay  at  the  entrancif  id  equal  to  its  depth ; 
and  as  it  opens  exactly  to  the  south-east,  it  is  evidently 
exposed  to   very  few   winds,  and  those  not  from  the 
predominant  points.    There  is  good  dead  holding  ground 
within  the  bay,  in  a  depth  ranging  from  fbur  to  seven 
fiithoms,  where  a  vessel  of  any  size  may  lie  for  a  tide 
or  more,  with  fully  as  great  security  as  in  most  ordhiary 
harbours;  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  no  difficulty 
in  weighing  and  running  to  iiea  on  eitlier  tack,  shotdd 
the  wind  shift  so  as  to  blow  in  shore.     In  moderate 
weather,  unless  there  is  a  sea  from  the  east,  a  boat  can 
easily  land  on  the  smooth  shelving  rocks  near  the  viUage, 
the  activity  of  the  natives  always  ensuring  her  ftam  being 
washed  back  by  the  second  surge.    The  position  and 
dfepth  of  Ae  hay  must  also  rendier  it   apparent,    that 
although  there  dfaouM'  be  a  westerly  swell,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  it  cannot  be  very  great  on  a  shore  so  embayed, 
unless  when  it  has  risen  to  a  considerable  degree.    The 
truth  is,  that  seamen,  impressed  with  a  ihlse  notion  of  the 
dangers  of  St.  Kilda,  shun  its  coast  when  they  nnght  oftea 
fbd  a  convenient  temporary  refuge  in  its  harbour;  to  theaa 
indeed  unknown.* 

**  Air  bstlmcs  of  grtet  ineonvenieiicd  from  this  cause  occurred  nee  km^ 
Move  my  visit,  in  the  cose  of  a  merchsnt  vessel  from  the  West  Indiss. 
UBcrev  bad  been  for  three  weeks  tm  short  allowance  of  watar»aiid  this 
aetand  was  ihe  first  land  that  was  made.  Here  they  were  becalmed  for 
two  days  and  nearly  perishing  with  thirst ;  but  there  being  a  considerable 
swell,  they  would  not  venture  their  boat  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  when 
a  landing  might  probably  have  be«n  ef!^t«d  with  the  greatest  easa^ 
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This  tmy  is  not  the  oii^f  phbce  of  refiige.  On  the  nortfi- 
side  of  tike  wkoid  there  is  also  ftn  anchorage,  with 
8»oed»  water  in  a  soiith  or  east  wind;  and  wift  tfie  same 
fiwSty  otrwamngix^  sea.  A  boat  can  aho  land  here  on 
As  Icpw  rocks  which  skirt  this  part  of  the  island!  The 
impeifeet  map  whick  accompanies  this  description  wiH 
oonrey  a  sirfEicieiiitly  oerrect  idea  of  the  circumstances  now 
deBer3>ed.  I  may  add  that  it  is  high  water  at  St.  Kildtt 
when  tke  moon  is  sonft-ecurt^,  and  Aat  the  course  of  the 
il»od  is  northeriy.  These  remarks,  slight  as  tibey  are,  may 
perhapa  serve  to  fiicflitate  the  pursuits  of  those  who  hate 
been  desirous  ^^^mtittg  this  spot,  btit  have  been  deterred 
fton  it  by  the  causes  already  mentioned. 

As  there  is  fto  nautical  swrrey,  so  there  is  n^  nitp  of 
Ulis  islaBd  better  ihan  Macaulay's,  which  is  patpably 
erroneous ;  nor  is  there  any  measurement  of  it  on  record. 
Bfartin's  compuftation  of  its  dimensions  is  f«r  too  li»w. 
I  was  unable  to  do  more  towards  supplying  this  difeiecHi 
tfaan  to  ^eteh  the  fcNrm  and  conjecture  tiie  size,  by  waHdng^ 
erer  it  wiA  the  assistance  of  a  pocket  compass.  Hie 
akilnde  was  determined  by  Uie  barometer.  Its  length 
appeared  by  this  estimate  to  be  about  three  miles  and  tta 
breadiii  where  widest  two.  I  may  add  that  ^s  sketdt 
was  merely  intended  for  geologioal  reference. 

Within  the  bay  at  the  sovtb-east  sidii,  the  iami  Aifla 
by  a  steep  deelivity  to  tiie  sea ;  part  of  it  tetaunating  in  a 
sandy  and  stony  beach,  and  the  lemainder  in  those  flat 
Axifiag  rocks  which  form  the  laading-^ace. 

The  enstem  boundary  of  this  bay,  whieh  is  the  high 
lull  before  mentioned,  tezminatta  i^  poscipices,  at  Arst  of 
a  osodeiute  d^ation ;  but  they  gmdually  lise  in  pn>oeed«' 
mg  round  the  point,  until  they  nearly  equal  the  highest 
snmuui  of  (he  island.  This  is  the  conical  point  caHed 
Oenochan,  whidi  oveiiooks  the  bay,  its  height  being  1380*' 


*  MacaaUy  Mjt  that  he  measured  the  height  of  Conochao  and  foim4 
it  900  fiithoTBS,  (5400  feet) :  he  calls  it  the  Teneriffe  of  Biitain.    Evei^. 
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feet  above  the  I^vel  of  the  sea  below.    Not  many  yaids 

beneath  this  summit  the  hill  is  cat  almost  abroptly  down 

to  the  water ;  a  dizzy  height  to  the  spectator  who  looks 

down  upon  the  almost  inaudible  waves  dashing  below* 

At  the  foot  of  this  fearful  >  precipice  some  lower  rocky 

points  project;  which,  in  any  other  situation  would  attract 

notice,  but  are  lost  in  the  overpowering  vicinity  of  the 

diffs  that  tower  above  them.    The  northernmost  is  perfo* 

rated  by  a  natural  arch  of  great  beauty,  and  of  consideraUe- 

grandeur ;  but  the  western  ocean  is  unfortunately  seldom 

free  from  a^well  sufficient  to  prevent  boats  from  approach* 

ing  it.    In  proceeding  to  the  nqrth^west,  the  shores  sooa 

become  considerably  lower ;    while  the  land   subsiding 

by  a  steep  grassy  slope,  forms  a  kind  of  valley  along  the 

ainnofiity  which  here  looks  towards  the  north.    Near  the 

extreme  point  of  the  island  it  again  rises  into  a  hill  almost 

equal  in  height  to  Conochun  and  terminating  all  round 

towards  the  sea  by  precipices.    Hence  to  the  southern. 

extremity,  a  continuous  precipitous  fall  bounds  the  ridge  ; 

preserving  a  high  elevation  along  the  western  sh<Nre,  till  it 

terminates  in  the  narrow  but  high  ledge  of  rocks  that  fonos: 

the  southern    horn  of  the    bay.      This    promontory  is- 

detached  from  the  island  by.  a  fissure  through  which 

the  sea  flows.    It  is  called  Dune,  and  appears  to  have 

been  once  the  seat  of  some  rude  tower  or  fortalice. 

At  the  north*westem  end  of  the  island  lies  the  small 
but  lofity  and  predipitous  Soa,  sqf>arated  from  it  by  a-. 
narrow  strait  in  which  are  two  highly  picturesque  rocks ;. 
oiie  of  them  being ,  perforated  by  an  arched  passage. 
The  depth  and  darkness  of  this  narrow  chasm,  form^: 
when,  viewed  from  above,  a  scene  of  singular  sublimity,,, 
particularly  in  stormy  weather;  the  clouds  which  sweep 
along  the  summit  involving  the  spectator,  and  the  mista 
which  arise  below  from  the  dashing  of  the  sea^   adding, 

habininl  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  ordinaiy  occarredce,  can  scarcely 
accoant  for  sach  errors  in  things  that  are  to  be  determined  by  weight  and 
sbeascire ;  bot  they  are  not  confined  to  Macaulay. 
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ifidefinite  dimensions  to  the  already  tremendous  depth. 
The  scenery  of  St.  Kilda  presents  objects  of  this  dass 
only.  A  dizzy  height  fi*om  which  the  eye  looks  down 
over  jutting  crags  retiring  in  succession,  while  the  sea 
helow  appears,  from  the  invisiUe  nature  of  its  boundary, 
removed  to  an  undeterminable  distance;  or  dark  cliA 
beaten  by  the  unceasing  surge  and  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  the  douds  that  hang  on  them,  are  not  in  the  strict 
cense  of  the  term  picturesque.  They  are  of  a  higher 
order,  -and  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  art.  Its  powers 
cannot  reach  these  sources  of  the  sublime  in  landscape ; 
since  the  laws  of  perspectire  prevent  the  effectual  use 
of  the  first  class  of  objects,  while  the  unavoidable  re- 
duction of  that  extensive  scale  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  powerful  effect  of  simple  forms,  is  destructive 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  latter. 

At  a  distance,  the  outline  of  St.  Kilda  is  neither  sufr 
fidently  elevated  nor  varied  to  produce  subjects  for 
the  painter.  Yet  in  the  accidental  drcumstances  of 
light,  of  changing  douds,  and  of  a  restless  sea,  and 
among  the  endless  effects  which  result  from  the  constant 
variations  of  these  objects,  he  will  find  studies  for  the 
higher  departments  of  his  art  such  as  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  the  more  accessible  islands  of  this  sea.  Tlie 
cause  of  these  more  frequent  and  striking  effects,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  detached  position  of  this  island  and 
that  of  its  neighbour  Borera.  They  are  the  only  objects 
capable  of  affecting  the  courses  of  the  clouds  in  this 
open  sea;  and  they  are  accordingly  often  involved  in 
mists  and  showers,  and  blackened  by  dark  shadows, 
when  Uie  rest  of  the  atmosphere  is  settled  and  dear* 
It  is  here  easy  to  observe  the  power  which  land  pos« 
sesses  of  precipitating  clouds  from  a  transparent  at- 
mosphere; an  instructive  phenomenon  occasionally  to  be 
^en  in  other  situations,  and  formerly  noticed  in  Rum. 

different  caves  and  arches,  besides  that  already  mem 
tioned,  are  to  be  seen  along  these  cliffs.     In  front  of 
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the  harbdur  is  tbe  -fiae  rod^  l^rffmh,  steady  Hie&^ 
tioaedf  prtaenting  a  striluAg  fcatuie  oo  appfoacUing 
Ijkie  islMicl*  lo  a  northerly  direotioa  is  s€»a  4he  very 
picturesque  igita^  Borera  with  its  two  ramarkisble  so* 
cQnqpi«gQy:iP£  vaclfis  Stack  Xii  -and  Stack  an  anoiiu  It 
appean  t9i  be  about  tke  ii^bt<»f  St.  Kilday  bat  is  satdom 
acceasiblat  baWpg  no  sheltered  laading^place  and  being 
pEecipitwia  all  roujcid.  The  weather  4id  n^t  perwt  n#i9 
;(q[>proach  it-  like  Soa,  it  maiptains  a  propartion  of  shfiefHy 
which  few  bat  the  iuhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  could  eUlier 
place  tihere  or  remove^  and  is  also  the  pesort  of  in- 
numerable bUds.* 

■  ■  ■  'I  L 


Tns  geological  history  of  St..  Kilda  may  he  contaiiiad 
wiliiin  a  very  narrow  space,  yat  is  nat  withont  inieBeat, 

The  rocks  all  bdoag  to  the  tiap  fiuuily,  using  that 
term  in  its  most  extezisiYe  sense  so  as  to  iuiciode  syanita. 
It  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  almost 
all  the  rocks  of  this  class  which  occur  in  the  Western 
islands,  are  found  above  the  secondary  strata,  and  sfe 
therefore  of  comparstively  recent  origin:  but  as  no 
stratified  rocks,  whether  primaiy  or  secondary,  can  ba 
discovered  in  St.  Kilda,  we  have  here  no  criterioa  by 
which  to  judge  either  of  their  date  or  connexions. 

Conochan,  tii^e  highest  sumout,  is  formed  entirely  of 
that  syenite  already  described  as  occurring  in  Sky,  in 

# 

*  Th^e  islands  ore  the  ikvourite  resoruofgannets.  No  disturbance 
ever  appears  sufficient  to  induce  these,  more  than  the  other  species 
of  sea  foml,  to  change  their  haunts,  nor  do  they  court  uninhabited 
places  in  particular.  In  leaving  St.  Kilda  in  an  evening  they  ave  mec 
flying  bovie  in  long  floc^,  separated  widely  from  each  other  and  apf> 
parently  each  under  its  separate  leader.  At  seventy  miles  from  tho 
island  they  were  all  found  directing  their  course  to  it.  It  is  imagined 
by  the  seamen  and  fishermen  of  this  coast,  that  they  fly  out  in  the 
morning  to  feed,  even  to  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  and  return  in 
the  evening;  a  circumstance  not  improbable,  when  the  strengdi  and 
rapidity  of  their  flight  is  considered. 
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M«U,  and  in  Rom.  It  is  composed  of  eompact  fchpar^v 
Taiying  in  colour  between  yettowish,  reddish^  and  brownieh 
grey;  with  a  very  slight  infcermizture  of  hornblende, 
and,  occasionally,  of  quartz.  At  times  it  assumes  a' 
vague  porphyritic  character,  and  on  other  occasions 
imdefgoes  further  variations  of  aspect  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  deMribe,  as  similar  circumstances  have 
been  suiSh^iently  noticed  in  treating  of  the  jM^cedii^ 
islands.  Extending  from  the  summit  of  Conoc^an^  it 
includes  the  whde  of  the  hill  which  constitutes  the 
northem  boundary  of  the  harbour,  descending  to  the 
shore  in  those  flat  beds  already  described  as  the  landing- 
place  for  bo«Lts.  It  has  here,  indeed,  as  is  not  unusual 
elsewhere,  a  tendency  to  the  bedded  disposition;  the 
beds  being  commonly  straight  and,  like  granite,  divided 
into  hx^e  rectangular  masses.  A  few  caves  occur  in 
it  on  the  shore,  and  it  is  traversed  near  the  bay  by 
two  long  and  nearly  horizontal  basaltic  veins  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other,  the  fragment  of  a  third  being 
also  seen  near  the  village:  these  i^ear  to  be  about 
ten  feet  in  thickness.  The  clifis  formed  by  this  rock 
are  in  most  places  mural  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; 
defymg  the  climbing  powers  of  the  natives  as  weU  as 
the  lodgment  of  the  sea  fowL  I  may  add  that  Lerenish 
is  also  composed  of  this  substance. 

This  syenite  occasionally  presents  cavities  containing 
regular  crystals  of  transparent  smoky  quartz,  as  wdl  as 
obscure  and  imperfect  crystallizations  of  felspar.  I  per- 
ceived none  of  a  large  size;  but  Martin,  whom,  on  subjects 
of  this  nature,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  describes 
crystals  of  brown  quartz  two  inches  in  length  as  found 
in  it.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  observed 
the  constituents  of  syenite  thus  crystallized,  and  l^ke 
the  micaceous  variety  formerly  described  in  Sky,  it 
presents  an  example  of  the  near  affinity  between  this 
substance  and  granite.  Its  resembhnce  indeed  to  certain- 
specim^as  of  the  granite  of  Arran  is  very  remarkable; 
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the  rude  crystallizations  of  felspar  and  the  smoky  qnaits 
being  also  prevalent  in  the  latter  rock. 

The  remaining^  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
island^  is  composed  of  a.  dark  trap  rock.  I  can  only 
pretend  to  describe  such  varieties  as  are  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  land;  since  it  is  impossible,  either 
from  sea  or  land,  to  approach  the  cliflb  so  near  as  to 
form  any  judgment  of  the  different  modifications  they 
may  contain.  They  are  all  however  obviously  composed 
of  this  substance ;  and  I  may  add  that  no  columnar  forms 
were  apparent,  but  that  some  portions  seemed  to  indicate 
that  looseness  of  texture  which  belongs  to  the  amyg- 
daloidal  varieties.  The  specimens  visible  on  the  surface 
present  generally  the  character  of  a  greenstone,  abounding 
in  hornblende  and  often  passing  into  basalt.  A  dark 
lead-grey  compact  felspar  with  little  or  no  hornblende, 
is  tdso  occasionally  found.  In  many  situations,  the  rock 
contains  large  concretions  of  the  latter  mineral;  which 
are  as  usual  much  more  distinct  on  the  weathered  surfaces 
than  in  the  internal  fracture.  They  assume  at  times 
a  singularly  serpentine  or  reticulated  disposition,  and 
at  others,  appear  like  the  heads  of  nails  driven  into 
the  surface.  Augit  also  forms  in  some  places  an  integrant 
part  of  this  rock,  and  it  is  perhaps  sometimes  this  sub- 
stance which  I  have  here  called  hornblende ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  these  minerals,  when  they  are 
found  in  an  intimate  state  of  mixture,  is  very  great. 

The  trap  thus  described  is  not  disposed  in  terraces,  nor 
has  its  fracture  on  the  great  scale  the  vertical  tendency 
which  that  rock  so  commonly  assumes.  It  is  spiry  and 
irregular,  and  thus  produces  the  craggy  uneven  surface 
on  which  the  sea  fowls  breed;  the  broken  fragments 
and  soil  accumulating  in  various  places  so  as  to  form 
small  grassy  slopes. 

As  far  as  the  relations  of  the  trap  and  the  syenite  can 
here  be  ascertained,  by  a  distant  view  of  these  high 
^ffs  from  the  turbulent  sea  beloW;  or  from  a  perilous 
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station  on  the  overhanging  precipices,  they  appear  to 
join  each  other  in  an  obUquely  vertical  direction.  The 
deep  covering  of  grass  and  soil  on  the  surface,  prevents 
diat  junction  from  being  seen  where  it  would  otherwise 
be  accessible.  The  general  boundary  of  both  can  how- 
ever be  partially  traced,  by  means  of  single  rocks  protru- 
ding at  the  surfttce,  and  by  the  distinct  nature  of  ihe 
fragments  which  occupy  approximate  regions  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  This  Une  lies  between  the  north- 
west and  south-east  points,  leaving  the  town  and  the 
hill  of  Conochan  on  one  side,  and  nearly  intersecting  the 
middle  of  the  bay.  The  syenite  is  on  the  east  side  of 
this  Hne  and  the  trap  on  the  West. 

Where  this  boundary  lies,  numerous  fragments  of  trap 
penetrated  by  veins  of  syenite  are  found :  these  have 
probably  been  detached  from  the  line  of  junction,  and 
they  present  the  only  actual  contact  between  the  two 
substances  which  admits  of  a  close  examination. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  both  in  Mull  and  Rum  there 
is  distinct  evidence  of  the  transition  of  the  trap  and  the 
syenite  into  each  other,  proving  that  they  belong  to  a  com- 
mon deposit.  There  is  probably  the  same  community  of 
origin  in  St.  Kilda ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account 
for  the  complete  and  somewhat  sudden  change  of  character 
between  these  two  portions.  It  will  indeed  appear,  that 
in  the  cases  which  occur  in  these  islands,  where  syenite 
and  trap  exist  together,  three  out  of  the  four  present 
indications  of  a  common  origin;  and  that  nothing  to 
contradict  that  rule  is  discovered  in  Sky.  It  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  found  to  hold  there  also,  and  that  the 
examples  will  be  discovered  in  those  parts  of  the  moun«r 
tainous  region  which  are  so  difficult  of  access.  The 
appearance  of  veins  passing  from  the  syenite  into  the 
trap,  is  the  only  circumstance  in  wl^ich  the  junction  of 
St.  Kilda  differs  from  those  formerly  described,  and  it 
might  seem  at  first  view  to  afford  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  posteriority  of  the  syenite.    But  it  will  I  believe 
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be  found,  ihat  these  are  not  real  Teins.  A  aimilar  appear*, 
anee  occuib  in  Arran,  and  in  circumstances  which  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  iJta  arising  {torn  the*  ramification 
of  one  rock  into  another.  It  seems  a  variety  of  that 
concretionary  structure  which  is  known  to  occur  under 
other  forms,  in  this  rock  as  well  as  in  granite. 

As  the  state  of  the  weather  did  not  permit  me  to 
ajpfproadi  near  to  Borera,  I  can  ooXy  conjecture,  from  its 
form  and  colour,  that  it  consists  entirely  of  trap,  as  I 
obserYed  i¥>  indication  of  the  peculiar  disposition  whkb 
attends  the  syenite. 

Such  is  the  mineral  hiBtotj  of  St.  Kilda,  solitary  in 
structure  as  it  is  in  position ;  since  the  nearest  rocks  on 
the  east  side  consist  of  gneiss,  and  the  first  we  meet 
on  the  west,  RockaU,  is  formed  of  granite. 
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GK^ERAL  COMPARISON  ov  the  TRAP  I8LANI)&« 


It  will  now  be  oonvenieBty  for  the  pmpose  of  general 
scieiitific  TiewB^  to  bring  into  one  coUectiFe  statieiBeMt  the 
leediag  petticnlarB  in  the  stiuotoe  of  the  islands  of  this 
group,  as  far  as  they  poeaese  any  relations  to  each  other. 
ThvB,  thooe  loeal  detaile,  of  ^hich  the  interest  would 
otherwise  be  limited  to  a  narrow  space,  become  of  'im^ 
portance  by  their  mutual  dependence ;  and  such  a  coa-i 
tinnity  of  stractore  is  thus  by  inference  restored,  as  wonld 
follow,  either  by  replaeii^  the  portions  that  seem  to  haT>i^ 
disappeared  from  among  these  islands,  or  by  remoying 
the  obstacles  which  cs^use  the  pres^it  semblance  of  di«* 
continuity  where,  in  a  geological  s^ise,  it  may  not  actually 
exist.  In  attempting  thus  to  bring  the  whole  under  one 
general  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  many 
particulars;  but  the  unavoidable  repetition  occasionally 
arising  from  this,  will  be  compensated  to  the  reader  by  the 
greater  £au:ility  that  wiU  thus  be  afforded  to  him  in  under- 
standing their  connexions,  than  if  he  had  been  suffered  to 
draw  the  comparisons  for  himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  set  of  common  characters  by  which 
the  whole  group  of  the  Trap  isles  is  united,  there  is  one 
common  feature  existing  in  Sky  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  in  which  Mull  can  scarcely  be  said  to  participate  { 
while  that  portion  of  the  group  is  also  associated  by  a 
certain  intimacy  of  geographical  position,  from  which  this 
island  is  in  a  great  degree  excluded.  The  connexions  of 
the  former  subdivision  with  the  continent,  are  also  formed 
by  the  primary  strata  solely ;  while  those  of  Mull  with  the 
adjokung  land,  are  to  be  traced  chiefly  in  the  secondary, 
and  in  the  masses,  of  trap  which  cover  ihem.    A  oorre* 

*  See  the  general  Map. 
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fiponding  arrangement  will  be  necessary  in  drawing  these 
comparisons ;  those  which  relate  to  Mull  being  reserved 
to  the  last  place.  It  may  be  added  that  the  remote  situa- 
tion and  apparently  unconnected  condition  of  St.  Kilda, 
excludes  it  from  this  general  view,  and  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  smaller  isles  which,  like  Staffa,  contain  no 
stratified  rocks,  and  therefore'  admit  of  no  useful  compa^ 
rison.  The  comparison  of  the  unstratified  rocks  is  indeed 
always  so  unsatisfactory,  from  the  want  of  definite  chara&> 
ters  by  which  to  judge  of  their  relative  ages  and  original 
connexion,  that  this  view  must  be  chiefly  limited  to  the 
stratified  substances. 

Wherever  the  continuity  of  the  stratified  rocks  is,  as  in 
this  case,  interrupted,  any  judgment  respecting  their  iden-» 
tity  must  be  derived,  partly  firom  the  correspondences  of 
the  bearings  and  inclinations,  and  partly  from  similarity 
of  composition.  Circumstances  which  do  not  at  present 
admit  of  a  remedy,  throw  an  occasional  shade  of  doubt 
over  the  accuracy  of  the  former  dass  of  observations^ 
without  however  destroying  the  evidence  they  are  calcu* 
lated  to  afford. 

The  principal  of  these  consists  in  the  imperfections  of 
ihe  maps  on  which  the  rocks  have  been  unavoidably 
delineated.  These  imperfections  exist,  not  merely  in  the 
outlines  or  dimensions  of  the  land,  but  in  its  bearings, 
or  in  the  directions  which  the  several  coasts  and  islands 
possess  towards  each  other.  Owing  to  the  former,  it 
has  sometimes  been  impossible  to  lay  down  rocks  in  their 
ascertained  bearings;  because,  after  they  were  deter- 
mined, no  room  for  them  was  found  without  falsifying 
their  positions  or  altering  the  map ;  while,  in  many  cases, 
the  erroneous  positions  given  to  the  land,  have  led  to  the 
distortion  of  a  line  of  strata  in  the  draught,  where  it  had 
been  found  in  nature  to  be  perftectly  even.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  errors  have  occasionally  been  coiv 
rected,  but  they  cannot  be  effectually  removed  until  the 
accomplishment  of  anew  survey. 
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Two  other  kinds  of  error  will  be  found  to  interfere  with 
the  correct  determination  of  the  directions  of  the  strata. 
•  The  first  of  these  arises  from  an  undulation  of  the  line  of 

bearing,  which  although  sufficiently  constant  where  a 
large  space  is  assumed,  with  certain  decided  exceptions 
that  will  here  appear,  is  found  to  vacillate  within  certain 
limits;  rarely  amounting  to  a  point  of  the  compass,  and 
neyer  exceeding  two.  The  second  cause  of  error,  is  an 
uncertainty  arising  from  the  unequal  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  With  a  sufficient  degree  of  labour 
and  time  it  might  have  been  possible  to  determine  that 
yariation  at  every  point ;  as  well  as  the  actual  deviations 
of  the  bearings  and  dips,  all  of  which  have  been  noted  in 
a  general  manner.  But  such  observations,  could  tbey 
even  be  perfected,  are  of  no  value  unless  they  conduce  to 
some  general  object.  That  for  which  they  have,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  been  brought  into  notice,  will  be  as  effec* 
tually  accompUshed  by  taking  them  within  the  limits  of 
error  now  acknowledged,  as  if  every  dip  and  bearing  had 
been  determined  to  a  degree.  In  laying  down  the  bear- 
ings, the  variation  of  the  needle  has  every  where  been 
assumed  at  23^  west;  although  this,  as  I  formerly  remarked, 
is  by  no  means  a  rate  universally  applicable. 

In  the  tract  which  includes  the  northern  division  of  the 
Trap  isles,  there  are  examples  both  of  the  primary  and  se- 
condary strata;  the  former  being  Uoiited  to  gneiss  and 
primary  sandstone,  using  these  terms  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  the  latter  including  a  Umestone,  here  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  gryphite  limestone,  and  a  set  of  strata 
which  may,  without  much  risk  of  error,  be  classed  with 
the  lias  and  those  arenaceous  rocks  that  immediately  fol- 
low it. 

It  has  been  fully  shown  that  both  the  gneiss  and  the  red 
sandstone  of  Sky  are  prolonged  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  mainland,  with  which  they  are  therefore  con- 
nected on  this  line  of  their  bearing.  They  are  moreover 
connected  with  the  same  strata  by  a  system  of  alternation ; 
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the  sandstone  being  repeated  near  Etian  reoch  after  an 
interval  formed  by  the  gneiss  of  Bleat ;  and  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  prolonged  to  Loch  Alsh,  being  fonnd  regnkriy 
alternating  with  the  gneiss  of  that  district. 

The  connexions  of  the  primary  sandstone  of  the  sereral 
islands  immediately  in  the  yicinity  of  Sky,  with  diat 
island^  with  eaidi  oAtr,  and  with  the  maxnland,  hare  also 
been  amply  detailed^  and  it  has  been  (nrther  shown  that 
Uds  rock  is  prolonged  to  Rum,  where  it  must  be  supposed 
to  terminate,  since  the  prolongations  of  Ae  strata  meet 
with  the  gneiss  of  Tirey  and  Coll.  Whaterer  variations 
may  occnr  in  Utese  lines  of  bearing,  they  are  not  often 
considerable^  bat  mnst  rather  be  oonsidered  as  examples 
of  thatnndulation  from  which  strata  are  seldom  exempt. 
In  Rasay  atone,  it  was  seen*  that  an  essential  change  of 
direction  took  place;  and  it  may  be  remaiked  that  on 
the  adjoining  shores  of  Applecross  the  same  change 
occnrs ;  the  sandstone  here  assmning  a  different  position, 
which  is  maintained  for  a  great  space.  The  dips  of  the 
gneiss  present  a  general  uniformity,  but  those  of  the 
sandstone  undergo  material  variations;  which  however 
are  analogous  to  tfapse  irregularities  that  characterize  it  on 
the  adjoining  continent.  That  rock  will  be  shortly  de- 
scribed at  some  length  in  treating  of  the  Sandstone 
islands.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  remark,  in  antidpa^ 
tion,  lihat  no  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the  geological 
connexion  of  all  these  masses  of  sandstone,  though  inter* 
ruptedfy  scattered  among  the  several  islands;  nor  ftat 
it  appertains  to  the  primary  class  of  rocks  ;  oft;en  alterna- 
ting with  the  gneiss  on  which,  in  other  places,  it  lies. 

In  examining  the  secondary  strata,  the  first  in  order 
is  the  gryphite  limestone,  the  connexions  of  which  have 
been  so  fdlly  traced  in  the  islands  in  which  it  occurs,  tiiat  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  them.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  as  the  leading  direction  of  this  lime- 
stone in  Sky  is  north-^easteriy,  it  ought,  if  continued,  to. 
appear  in  Rum.    As  it  does  not  exist  there,  it  is  probably 
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disposed  in  an  irf  egular  cayity  resemblbig  tibat  wfaidk  baa 
btea  tanned  a  basok;  exaapka  of  wbich  are  of  frcqueat 
oeisavmioe  among  the  secondary  nocks.*  That  condusieii 
aaay  perhaps  be  also  deduced  from  its  absence  in  Kasaj, 
where  the  saow  shale  and  catcareous  sandstone  that  follow 
the  has  in  Sky,  appear  to  repose  immediately  on  the  red 
sandstone.  Yet  even  this  appearance  admits  of  another 
exfrfsiMUiOtt;  since  the  gryphite  bnestooe  may,  eren  in 
Raeay,  lie  beneath  the  uppermost  strata^  although  the 
inune^Kale  eeniaot  of  Aeaa  with  lihe  ted  sandstone  only, 
skoaid  be  visible^.  His  sohitimi  depends  on  the  mode  of 
ttiangement  of  Ae  stiata  in  basin«4hi^ped  foramtions ;  and 
as  it  eannot  be  tendered  easify  mtdigible  in  words  1  have 
added  a  section  for  its  ilkstration  r)-  the  basin  in  tUs  case 
win  be  c<Mamon  both  to  the  gryphite  hmeetone  sad  Ait 
strata  that  follow.  The  view  forsseily  presented  in  Seslpav 
of  its  probaMe  division  i«^  sepavate  cavities  on  the  in^ 
gnkr  snrfiice  of  the  SMftdstone,  wiB  tend  to  ittuetiate  and 
confirm  this  explanation. 

The  last  of  the  secondary  strata,  are  those  which  feHow 
the  gryphite  limestone^  wfakh  I  have  Telbnred  to  the  lias 
sefies>  and  to  those  strata  which,  in  other  situations,  are 
known  to  soccead  it;  The  state  of  dispersion  in  which 
these  are  g^MvaHy  here  found,  preventB,  in  almost  every 
place,  «Ay  ether  comparison  than  that  which  mvf  be 
founded  on  the»r  stmftirity  of  composition  and  <m  die 
resemblitfice  of  the  otgaaio  remains  Aey  contain*  In 
describing  Sky  and  Rasay,  I  have  been  already  obfiged 
to  diMT  this  comparison  as  far  as  these  two  islands  are 
concerned,  and  1  need  not  therefore  veewp  to  it.  In  thecase 
of  tile  oilier  islattds  it  was  more  sKghtty  touched  on«  The 
ocoarrence  of  the  lias  am<«ig  these  islands,  wiB  probably 
however  be  considered  an  interesting  circumstsnce ;  since 

*  Altl^oug^i  thb  lia^estone  should  ba  considered  a  portion  of  the  lias 
series,  it  will  oot  ^Skct  this  ressoning,  which  would  be  e(|ually  applicable 
to  it  as  lihe  lowest  bed  of  that  deposit, 

t  Plsle  XXIH^fig.  4. 
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ihe  knowledge  of  that  r6ck  acquired  by  Ei^glish  geologists, 
in  consequence  of  its  predominance  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain,  has  not  only  served  to  ascertain  its  discrimi- 
nating charactei'Sy  and  to  determine  its  connexions  and 
extent  in  this  country^  but  has  enabled  th^m  to  trace  it 
in  other  places,  under  circumstances  of  more  general 
interest. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  Shiant  isles  there  is 
f<^«nd  a  shale  containing  belemnites  and  lying  immediately 
under  die  trap ;  and  that  in  the  same  islands,  thick  beds 
of  grey  shale  occur  together  with  beds  pf  siliceous  schis- 
tua;  the  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  rock  is 
found  being  the  same  as  those  under  which  it  appears 
in  Sky*.  There  is  in  this  case  as  exact  a  correspondence 
between  the  two  sets  of  strata  as  could  be  expected  under 
similar  circumstances ;  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  stratified  parts  of  these  islands  are 
either  detached  portions  of  the  same  strata  which  in  Sky 
accompany  the  lias,  or  are  still  connected  with  these 
beneath  the  sea. 

There  is  even  a  nearer  correspondence  between  the 
spheroidal  sandstone  of  Egg  with  its  accompanying  strata, 
and  the  upper  series  of  Sky ;  a  similar  general  succession 
occurring,  though  under  slight  modifications;  while  the 
organic  remains  of  both,  with  the  particular  stratum  in 
which  these  lie,  and  which  I  have  in  Sky  shown  to  be 
the  upper  portions  of  the  lias,  are  perfectly  identical.  The 
rocks  which  ought  to  be  found  below  these,  are  here  also 
invisible ;  partly  from  the  interference  of  the  trap,  and 
partly  from  the  position  of  the  strata  as  they  relate  to  the 
level  of  the  sea;  for  which  reason  the  comparison  must 
be  limited  to  the  instances  here  adduced ;  the  proofs  of 
identity  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the 
lias  formation  at  least.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  ex- 
tended to  Muck,  although  the  portion  of  strata  found 
there  is  so  limited  in  extent  and  accessible  to  so  small 
a  depth ;  the  limestones  of  that  island  being  in  every 
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rMpee^riouIar  to  tke  pde  colored  and  nppermost  strete 
of  diki  series* 

fin  oonoladiBg  tliese  obserrations  on  the  geographical 
itdMioit  of  tile  fragments  of  tikese  strata,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  no  traces  of  them  sre  fotmd  on  the  continent 
iwaiiiaiiily  adjbioftiig  Skj.  Bdir  m  Loch  (Jreinord,  far  to 
tile  iwt  thwart,  f^  ratnute  and  solitary  poHions  occur; 
Uglify  mt^resting  fiom  their  insidated  position^  and  no 
Ifse  so  f^om  flieir  possible  connexion,  in  times  far  distant, 
#ilb  tfie  remainder  of  these  now  disjointed  fragments.* 

'She  last  sohjeet  of  inqmy  is,  whetiier  these  sereral 
peMiolte  are,  tto  I  hare  here  hinted,  merely  the  sepamted- 
paM  of  si  niesb  of  strata  once  conttnuons,  or  wfaelihef 
th^  have  been  oiigimdly  deposited  in  distinct  caTities. 
U;  is  ptosible  that  iite  original  deposits,  of  some  of  these 
stnrCii  at  teaM,  have  been  partial ;  and  that  the  present 
resailMeoce»are  rather  the  result  of  analogy  than  identity. 
Hiito  ^amtkm  is  important,  as  it  involves  others  of  con- 
moment  respecting  the  general  changes  of  the 
•s'SMfeee  and  the  theory  of  the  secondary  strata; 
hit  the  want  of  satisfectory  evidence  is  such  that  I  can 
sooeeiy  vettlare  on  it.  It  must  probably  remain  for  deci- 
sion to  some  future  period,  unless  the  fidlowing  argument 
IB  &voiir  of  an  extended  deposit  shotdd  be  deemed  sa^ 


It  has  been  seen,  that  notwithstanding  some  partial 
disttiitiiinfH,  there  is  a  general  caonfoRaity  of  position, 
aa  wefi  as  of  chamcter,  throughout  the  whole,  i^erever 
Hn  body  of  stmteupiestiit  ia  sufficieildy  considerable  to 
parmit  liiese  cirooaistaMseS'  to  be  exannned.  It  may 
thgefiaBbe  ptttonied,  that  ^s  identity  bespeslu  a  con- 
Hmdtf  once  more  peifc^  oiftlofig  iihe  sevefd  detached 
pertioiis ;  aa  i^  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  commu- 
nity of  cbaracAer  should  have  been  aifected  by  separate 

*  Hin  pfau»  onfbrtunatdy  Kes  out  of  the  limits  of  the  accompanying 
map.    The  reader  may  consult  Arfowsmilh's  Map  of  Seetlan^. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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depouts  scattered  in  so  detached  a  manner  throi^oat; 
so  wide  an  extent*  If  this  be  admitted,  it  wiU  follow  that 
a  great  waste  and  removal  of  the  strata  must  hare  been 
c;flfected  before  the  present  fragmenta  could  have  been 
separated  as  they  now  are  found* 

Some  important  general  questions  here  arise  respectiiig 
the  connexion  between  the  trap  and  the  secondary  strata, 
as  well  as  between  that  rock  and  the  primary ;  although 
this  latter  is  of  comparatively  triyial  moment.  It  mus^ 
have  been  apparent,  that  whether  the  unstratified  rocka 
which  so  often  accompany  and  interfere  with  the  stratay 
are  present  or  not,  or  whether  they  are  more  or  lees 
abundant,  the  general  positions  of  these  are  in  no  mse 
affected,  even  in  cases  where  the  trap  is  found  deaily 
intersecting  them.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  present 
position  of  the  strata  was  determined  by  causes  inde- 
pendent of  the  trap,  and  prior  to  its  formation.  It  equally 
follows,  that  the  disturbances  which  thia  substance  has 
caused  in  the  secondary  rocks,  must  have  depended  oia 
circumstances  of  a  v^  limited  and  partial  nature ;  «nee 
they  are  confined  to  a  c^ort  distance  from  those  points 
where  it  is  found  either  cutting  through  the  strata  or 
sending  branches  into  them. 

In  the  next  place,  no  marks  of  disturbance  are  any 
where  visible,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  involved  the 
trap  and  the  stratified  rocks  in  one  common  movement, 
or  of  such  posterior  dis{dacement8  as  have  equally  affected 
both.  No  signs  of  general  dislocation  in  short  are  any 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  fundamental  rocks,  that  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  produced  previously  to  the  deposition 
of  the  unstratified  substances.  The  triflinsr  distmbances 
caused  by  the  trap  veins  are  here,  of  course,  excepted. 
Hence  arises  the  general  regularity  of  the  plane  of 
separation  between  the  stratified  rocks  and  the  trap; 
and  hence  also  may  be  derived  the  conclusion,  that  no 
extensive  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  strata  have 
taken  place  since  the  formation  of  this  substance. 
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The  hst  reaoA  refen  to  die  mterrai  of  tuM  whtch  hfti 
passed  between  the  deposition  of  the  secondaxy  strata  and 
Ae  period  of  that  fonnation.  That  interval  cannot  indeed 
he  conjectured;  bat  imdonbted  marks  of  its  existence^ 
though  not  of  its  lengthy  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
phenomena.  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  present  dis* 
jointed  state  of  the  strata  is  in  many  cases  unconnected 
with  the  influence  of  the  trap,  and  that  this  rock  has, 
with  certain  exceptions,  accommodated  itself  to  those 
portions  which  had  been  separated  by  the  influence  of 
former  causes.  Of  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  haye 
produced  sndi  eyident  marks  of  waste  on  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  nor  are  they  within 
die  limtls  of  the  proposed  inyestigatton.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose,  *  that  changes  so  considerable 
mnst  haye  occupied. time;  and  that  some  interyal,  pro* 
baUy  great,  had  elapsed  between  the  period  at  which 
they  were  effected  and  that  at  which  the  tmp  rocks  were 
superimposed  on  their  scattered  remains* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  relations  of  Mull 
to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  to  inquire  respecting  its 
connexion  witli  the  northern  islands  oi  the  group  in  which 
it  has  here  been  placed. 

This  island  ofl^  but  few  points  of  general  comparison 
with  the  preceding,  and  eyen  less  with  that  part  of  the 
continent  to  which  tbey  are  nearest.  Moreover,  the 
difficulty  which  there  exists  in  tracing  the  connexions 
between  the  disjointed  portions  of  the  primary  or  se- 
condary strata,  encumbered  and  separated  as  they  are 
by  mountains  of  trap  and  other  unstratified  rocks,  exists 
here  in  a  mnoh  greater  degree. 

The  ginmte  of  Moll  must  be  cohndered  as  an  insulated 
mass;  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  peculiar,  since  that 
rock  occnrs  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  Strontian  and  Morven,  as  well  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  adjoining  continent. 

With  respect  to  the  primary  strata  which  succeed  it, 
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tfnro  GUI  ht  utiie  doobt  tint  uiey  8ft  dstediett  ponMs 
0t  tint  fermatien  of  gneiss  nAioh  oonBtitirtm  tbe;  dhMf 
port  of  Monren,  with  the  adjoinitig  difltael  of  AadffOifngi 
%tid  the  isliudB  of  Twtfy,  Odl,  and  IxMifet.:  13m  approaeb 
<>f  the  flIraU  tt  Morv«n  to  the  eestem  aboreof  MuB»  nu^ 
be  traced  in  Ae  souAem  Glas  iabnda ;  and  it  ie  piobftble 
HbsLt  thef  pose  hence  to  the  oppoKte  aide  of  Ibe  idaad^ 
beneaiih  the  sea  and  the  eiftpefiiicnmbeiit  teap.  If  Ae 
tMAt  of  coneapendieiiee  in  the  beariiigarfae  coattdered  en 
ohjeodon  te  thiis  view,  it  niiaat  be  recbHectedtfaaieiitiilM 
detiationa  ai«  not  unftequent,  and  fliail  theie  i»  moreovet 
ebtte  uMertaanty  reapeding  l^e  raid  bewriii9».o£thifepi»> 
nmey  strata  of  Mull* 

Itt  comparing  the  detached  poitionB  of  the  aeoondary 
toeka  of  Mmll>  we  muat  be  guided  partly  hsp  general  ansdo^ 
gies,  end  partfy  by  correapondiag  eiieittnetaiicesr  in  tbeee 
atieady  exasnined  in  Ae  northern  Tacp  idajsds^  and  in 
ttose  which  occur  in  the  adjoining  continents 

The  rocks  of  this  drrision  already  described  in?  treatingp 
of  iftidee  islands,  ave  fowad  aba  in  Ainhiannirdian  and  in 
Iforven;  $xid  in  cirenmstanees.  vduch,  wiAoiit  the  aid  of 
analogyy  woold  lead  as  to  condode*  that  they  feUoarod 
in  the  same  regular  order.  As  tlioaa  of  AbdnaBranshaii 
are  bowarer  of  little  yahie  in  this  oompariaan^  I  ahall  give 
a  sketch  cf  those  of  Morten  only;  the  coneapondianoe  of 
tidb  tract  to  MuU  being  in  eyery  rea|^ect  ao  peifaet  aa  to 
Isave  no  doidbt  reapeetilig  their  geological  continui<}f  J*" 

The  ftv  larger  portion  of  tibia  dirtriet  consista  of  gnaiar^ 
oeenpying  the  same  nortb*eaBteiiy  poaitian  addcb  iapaado^ 
aunant  tbiougfaout  the  waatem  coast  of  Seothmd.  No 
primary  sandstone  is  here  foand^  that  loek  hanig  tennU 
iiated  to  the  aonthwaid  at  (Hen  Elg.    The  weatem  ade  of 


*  Plate  XX.  fig.  12.  In  this,  as  in  other  similar  sections,  the  propor- 
tions are  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  the  esseatiid  cifcaai* 
stances  within  moderate-  booads.  A  nap  of  Morren  iv  aot  withia  the 
Baiitioftlaiworfc. 
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She  fiHJiiwiItt  coomaU  of  a  miss  oltnp,  the  gMeMlextest 
of  width  <QB  the  shoce  oidjr)  is  mdicatedy  for  the  sake 
of  tins  comparisoiiy  in  the  map  of  MolL  Between  the 
Imp  waA  the  gneiss  is  fbiuid  a  body  of  strata,  eonsiiting 
of  fiaestone  followed  bf  esadstoney  where  the  series  as 
oomplete :  in  odier  esses,  oidy  one  of  tbese  rocks  is  pre^ 
seat*    In  a  few  sitasitons  eosl  also  ocears* 

The  linestone  oHTesponds  in  eTery  respect  to  that 
wUch  n  faond  near  Aghnarrosh :  being  of  the  same  imn* 
position,  and  isontaining  the  same  organio  remainu  Umi 
ssndstoie  aleo,  and  the  accompanying  coal,  are  similar 
to  dioae  fonnd  at  Oaisatgf 

Witb  respect  to  the  postlkian  of  these  strata,  they  are 
necessarily  regulated  by  the  inclinations  of  the  soriace 
of  gneiss  on  Which  they  are  deposited,  and  they  present, 
in  eoneeqnenee,  every  Taviety  of  dip.  Their  pecnliar  sitiia* 
tion  else,  osnsea  the  same  appaient  diqunction  that  is  so 
reaazfcahle  in  MiiB;  since  they  can  only  be  traced  in 
Aose  jdaees  where  the  connnon  boondary  of  the  trap  and 
the  gneiss  is  exposed  to  view^  This  eircmnstance  hower^, 
appears  here  under  a  form  highly  interesting,  and  iUua- 
tmtive  of  the  real  etnicture  of  that  upland.  Whereyer 
this  oontoiminons  has  is  visible,  the  strata  are  found 
lyssg  between  those  two  rocks,  even  where  the  trap  occu- 
pise  insalated  portions  on  the  surface  of  Ae  gneiss.  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  deposit  of  the  secondary 
sfasata  ia  olMBfdete,  bsneatii  the  trap ;  at  least  within  certain 
easeptJens  of  intevference,  or  of  partial  removal,  oa  which 
it  ja  now  nnaecess^iy  to  dilate*- 

To  transfer  this  masoning  to  Moll,  it  appears  that 
allhoagh  these  strata  cannot .  there  be  traced  with  even 
the  same  limited  regularity,  detached  parts  of  the  series 
are  found  scattered  throughout  the  island.  It  has  been 
shown,  that  limestone  containing  gryphites,  ammonites, 
and  belemnites,  is  found  near  Acbnacrosh.  There  is  a 
perfect  identity  between  this  rock  and  the  corresponding 
limestone  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Morven ;  and  idthough 
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it  is  not  here  succeeded  by  the  sttodstene/  it  nmst  be 
recollected  that  this  stratum  is  also  frequently  wanting 
in  that  district. 

Hie  limestone  of  the  southern  shore  is  presented  in  a 
very  unquestionable  form^  since,  as  in  Morven,  it  is  suor 
ceeded  by  sandstone  including  coal.  Its  peculiar  characters^ 
and  the  absence  of  organic  remains,  ofier  no  argument 
against  this  view  of  its  nature;  as  in  similar  circum- 
stances, where  trap  rocks  interfere,  the  same  changes  an 
found  to  occur  in  the  conchiferous  limestones.  The  occur** 
fence  of  coal  is  here  peculiarly  important,  as  it  idehiifies 
these  strata  with  those  of  Monren,  of  which  this  sub* 
stance  forms  in  many  places  an  integrant,  though  a  small 
portion.* 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  calcareous  sandw 
stone  occurs  on  the  western  shore  of  Mull,  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  connexions  with  the 
strata  of  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  From  this, 
and  from  the  deficiency  of  the  calcareous  strata  which 
ought  to  follow  it  in  order  of  subjacence,  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  these  arenaceous  beds  were  the  upper 
portions  of  the  same  set  of  strata.  This  is  hoUtrever 
rendered  probable,  pardy  by  the  identity  of  their  oompo« 
sition  with  the  sandstone  of  Morven,  and  partly  by  the 
analogy  of  Rasay ;  where,  in  a  similar  manner,  iike  strata 
above  the  lias,  which  resemble  these,  are  found  in  contact 
with  the  primary  rocks;  the  intermediate  members  being 
absent.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  appear  that  the 
limestone  has  here  also,  as  in  Rasay,  been  extenuated 
until  it  has  vanished.  That  conclusion  follows  from  the 
structure  of  Inch  Kenneth.     It  has  been  shown  that  in 

*  The  gitu^ion  of  this  coal  ifi  Morven  is  on  certain  occaaioos  veiy 
remarkable,  and  capable  indeed  of  startling  a  geologist  nearly  as  modi 
as  a  coal  surveyor,  since  it  occurs  on  the  summits  of  primary  mountains 
eiceeding  2000  feet  in  elevation.  The  explanation  of  this  appearance  is 
easily  derived  from  the  preceding  statements,  and  it  is  also  indicated  ii| 
tb^  accomimnying  section. 
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Abb  ishnd  a  oonglomerate  and  a  sandstone,  of  a  red  and 
of  a  grey  colour,  Ue  immediately  on  the  primary  strata. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  analogy  of  these  rocks 
to  the  <Mrdinary  red  sandstone  which,  in  the  centel  parts 
of  Scotland,  immediately  follows  the  primary  strata ;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  4bey  are  here  succeeded  in  immediate 
superposition  by  the  white  calcareous  sandstone.  The 
genecal  ccmdusions  respecting  this  scattered  series  will 
not  however  be  aflfected,  even  if  the  place  of  the  limestone 
on  the  western  side  of  Mull  and  on  Inch  K^meth  be 
conceiyed  to  lie  aboye  the  calcareous  sandstone,  as,  in 
other  situations,  these  substances  are  known  to  alternate. 

The  following  general  oonclusien  may  be  drawn  from 
these  facts.  The  gneiss  of  Mull  and  Morven  are  portions 
of  tiie  same  mass  of  strata,'  and  have  originaDy  been 
eoYered  by  a  deposit  of  secondary  rocks,  consisting  of 
-limestone  and  sandstone  with  coal  occasionally  inter- 
spersed. The  essentid  characters  of  this  deposit  corrSf- 
spond  with  those  of  the  northern  islands,  and  no  less 
with  the  more  extensive  tracts  which  occupy  tiie  centre 
of  Scoliand;  of  which  a  portion,  similarly  detached,  and 
strongly  corresponding  in  position  and  present  connexions 
with  this,  is  still  to  be  foimd  near  the  MuU  of  Canty  re,  form- 
"Big  the  present  coal  field  of  Campbelltown.  This  tract  of 
secondary  strata  has,  both  in  Mull  and  in  Morven,  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  deposit  of  trap,  of  which  disjoined 
portions  only,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  are  stiO 
existing.  To  this  rock;  and  to  the  consequences  of  its 
subsequent  partial  destruction,  is  now  owing  the  obscurity 
•which  attends  these  strata;  and  from  its  interference  in 
various  modes,  has  in  a  great  measure  arisen  the  present 
scattered  state  of  their  fragments.  This  case  is  so  parallel 
to  that  of  Sky,  that  it  requires  no  further  comment; 
although  presenting  some  very  interesting  points  of  dif- 
ference. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  the  connexion  between 
the  strata  of  MuU  and  those  that  are  found  in  the  northern 
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it  18  not  hete  succeeded  by  the  sUndstone/  it  miut  be 
recollected  that  this  stratum  is  also  frequently  wanting 
in  that  district. 

Tlie  limestone  of  the  southern  shore  is  presented  in  a 
very  unquestionable  form,  since,  as  in  Morven,  it  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  sandstone  including  coal.  Ite  peculiar  characters^ 
and  the  absence  of  organic  remains,  ofier  no  argument 
against  Ais  view  of  its  nature;  as  in  similar  circum- 
stances, where  trap  rocks  interfere,  the  same  changes  ara 
found  to  occur  in  the  conchiferous  limestones.  The  occoT't 
fence  of  coal  is  here  peculiarly  important,  as  it  identifieB 
these  strata  with  those  of  Monren,  of  which  this  snb* 
stance  forms  in  many  places  an  integrant,  though  a  small 
portion.* 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  calcareous  sand*i» 
stone  occurs  on  the  western  shore  of  Mull,  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  its  connexions  with  ^e 
strata  of  the  eastern  and  southern  shores.  From  this, 
and  from  the  deficiency  of  the  calcareous  strata  which 
ought  to  follow  it  in  order  of  subjacence,  it  might  be 
questioned  whether  these  arenaceous  beds  were  the  upper 
portions  of  the  same  set  of  strata.  This  is  however 
rendered  probable,  pardy  by  the  identity  of  their  compo* 
sition  with  the  sandstone  of  Morven,  and  partly  by  the 
analogy  of  Rasay ;  where,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  stmta 
above  the  lias,  which  resemble  these,  are  found  in  contact 
with  the  primary  rocks ;  the  intermediate  members  being 
absent.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  will  appear  that  the 
limestone  has  here  also,  as  in  Rasay,  been  extenuated 
until  it  has  vanished.  That  conclusion  follows  from  the 
structure  of  Inch  Kenneth.     It  has  been  shown  that  in 

*  The  situation  of  this  coal  in  Morven  is  on  certain  occasions  veiy 
remarkable,  and  capable  indeed  of  startling  a  geologist  nearly  as  muc^ 
as  a  coal  surveyor,  since  it  occurs  on  the  summits  of  primary  mountains 
exceeding  SOOO  feet  in  elevation.  The  explanation  of  this  appearance  is 
easily  derived  from  the  preceding  statements,  and  it  Is  also  indicated  u^ 
the  accompanying  seaion. 
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tloB  idand  a  conglomerate  and  a  sandstone,  of  a  red  and 
of  a  grey  ecdour,  lie  immediately  on  the  primary  strata. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  analogy  of  tiiese  rocks 
to  the  ordinary  red  sandstone  which,  in  the  ceatnd  parts 
of  Scotland,  immediately  follows  the  primary  strata ;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  diey  wte  here  succeeded  in  immediate 
aoperpoaition  by  the  white  calcareous  sandstone.  The 
general  conclusions  respecting  this  scattered  series  will 
not  however  be  affected,  eyen  if  the  place  of  the  limestone 
on  the  western  side  of  Mull  and  on  Inoh  Kenneth  be 
conceived  to  lie  above  the  calcareous  sandstone,  as,  in 
other  situationB,  these  substances  are  known  to  alternate. 

The  following  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn  firom 
these  facts.  The  gneiss  of  Mull  and  Morven  are  portions 
of  the  same  mass  of  strata,'  and  have  originaDy  been 
covered  by  a  deposit  of  secondary  rocks,  consisting  of 
limestone  and  sandstone  with  coal  occasionally  inter- 
'Spened.  The  essential  characters  of  this  deposit  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  northern  islands,  and  no  less 
with  the  more  extensive  tracts  which  occupy  the  centre 
of  Scotland;  of  which  a  portion,  similarly  detached,  and 
strongly  corresponding  in  position  and  present  connexions 
with  this,  is  still  to  be  foimd  near  the  MuU  of  Canty  re,  form- 
ing the  present  coal  field  of  CampbeQtown.  This  tract  of 
secondary  strata  has,  both  m  Mull  and  in  Morven,  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  deposit  of  trap,  of  which  disjoined 
portions  only,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  are  still 
existing.  To  this  rock;  and  to  the  consequences  of  its 
-flobsequent  partial  destructien,  is  now  owing  the  obscurity 
which  attends  these  strata;  and  from  its  interference  in 
various  modes,  has  in  a  great  measure  arisen  the  present 
scattered  state  of  their  fragments.  This  case  is  so  parallel 
to  that  of  Sky,  that  it  requires  no  further  comment; 
although  presenting  some  very  interesting  points  of  dif- 
ference. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  investigate  the  connexion  between 
the  strata  of  Midi  and  those  that  are  found  in  the  northern 
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of  this  deposit,  ^rfaich  thus  terminates  at  the  place  jvat 
mentioned,  by  a  thin  edge.  In  examining  the  other 
margins  of  this  mass  of  strata  where  they  are  actually 
visible,  the  superior  beds  are  found  in  contact  with  the 
primary  rocks,  indicating,  in  those  places  also,  the  natural 
terminations  of  the  secondary  rocks,  although  in  a  manner 
less  consonant  to  the  ordinary  appearances.  The  tery 
irregular  form  of  this  deposit  is  visible  in  th^  peculiar 
position  of  the  primary  strata  of  Sleat  with  respect  to  the 
whole ;  but  these  inferences  will  more  readily  be  deduced 
from  the  general  Map  than  from  any  verbal  descriptiim. 
In  most  places  however,  the  borders  of  the  strata  are  invi- 
sible; either  in  consequence  of  the  sea  which  conceals 
them,  or  the  trap  by  which  they  are  covered  or  obscured  ; 
while  many  portions  also  have  doubtless  been  removed  by 
those  posterior  changes  so  often  alluded  to. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  there  appears  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  secondary  strata  of  the  Trap  islands 
form  one  deposit;  analogous  to  those  occurring  elsewhere^ 
but  separated,  even  from  the  nearest  in  Scotland,  by  on 
interval  so  great  as  not  to  permit  us  to  conclude  that  they 
ever  i^ere  connected,  without  assuming  revolutions  of  the 
surface  greater  than  could  be  inferred  from  any  evidence 
we  possess  on  this  subject. 

One  singular  circumstance  respecting  these  strata  is 
yet  deserving  of  notice,  and  is  deducible  from  the  struc- 
ture of  Inch  Kenneth ;  the  importance  of  which  innall 
spot  becomes  visiUe  in  this  general  comparison :  it  was 
not  noticed  in  describing  that  island  because  its  conae- 
quenees  could  not  then  have  been  foreseen  by  the  reader. 
Although,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Mull,  a  rigid 
examinati<m  both  of  Morven  and  Airdnamurchan  was 
Tnade,  no  red  sandstone  wa^  discovered  in  those  districts^ 
nor  did  it  occur  in  any  part  of  Mull.  On  the  contrary^ 
wherever  the  secondaiy  strata  are  accessible  in  the  former 
part  of  the  mainland,  the  upper  members,  consisting  of 
the  limestone  and  white  sandstone,  are  in  contact  with  the 
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gneiss ;  and  in  the  latter^  limestone  alone  occurs.    Should 
it  eren  be  found  in  a  few  partial  spots  it  would  only 
confirm  die  view  to  be  deduced  from  its  equally  partial 
oceorrenGe  in  Inch  Kenneth.     That  conclusion  is^  that  this 
mpparently  important  member  of  the  secondary  strata,  may 
occasionally  be  absent  even  for  a  considerable  space ;  and 
that  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  the  first  in  order  of  these 
rocks.     On  the  contrary,  it  either  occurs  in  a  limited 
manner,  or  may  be  altogether  absent.    Thus  some  of  the 
higher  members  of  the  secondary  strata  repose  on  the 
primary;  and  in  this  particular  case  they  repose  imme* 
diately  on  that  gneiss  which  follows  the  granite.     The 
geological  series  here,  is  therefore,  granite,  gneiss,  organic 
strata  with  coal ;  an  arrangement  which  forms  a  conspi- 
cuous exception  to  the  order  commonly  assumed  as  preva- 
lent in  nature*    It  is  unnecessary  now  to  recapitulate  the 
circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the  northern  division  of 
€tke  Trap  islands  which  confirm  this  view ;  but  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  recollect,  that  in  those  also,  no  secondary 
red  sandstone  occurs;   but  that  the  upper  members  of 
the   secondary  strata    are    found  in  immediate  contact 
with  gneiss  and  other  primary  rocks.    The  extent  of  this 
deficiency  is  therefore  considerable ;  and  if  it  is  only  by  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  an  exception  that  its  value  is  to  be 
estimated,  geologists  will  not  refuse  to  consider  this  one 
as  of  an  important  nature. 

>  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  general  principle  by  which 
to  compare  the  unstratified  rocks.  The  causes  of  this 
difficulty  must  already  have  appeared  in  the  observations 
which  have  accompanied  the  descriptions  of  these  masses 
in  the  several  islands  where  they  occur.  Although  many 
dififerent  substances  are  found  among  them,  these  are  dl 
id  Mended,  and  united  by  such  imperceptible  gx-adations, 
that  the  posteriority  or  priority  of  the  one  or  the  other 
cannot  be  discovered,  even  if  such  differences  in  relative 
time  should  actually  exist  between  them.    The  difficulty, 
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in  &ct  conautft  ia  Ae  j^ry  nature  of  thene  rocka^  end 
m  the  mode  in  wluck  they  ware  fonned,  nor  is  tii£ffe  9t 
present  any  prospect  of  resolving  it.    It  is  snneoeseeiy 
to  recapitulate  the  few  points  which  eippeafed,  ia  eoBw 
of  the  islands,  to  proye  that  thei^e  were  marks  of  diffi»enee 
in  the  rehtiye  ages  of  sooie  portions  of  these  rooks ;  as 
they  cannot,  be  placed  in  a  more  luminous  point  of  view* 
Further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  on  this  siibject  may 
possibly  hereafter  diminish  or  remove  these  diffioidties; 
and  until  that  period  shall  arrive,  we  must  nnavotdafaly 
lenwn  in  doubt  reapecting  many  important  particidani 
in  the  history  of  Ae  trap  series.    Yet  it  has  appeared  fromi 
the  enmination  of  Cannai  1^  (here  have  been  rtpetitinns^ 
in  the  same  place,  of  successive  fonmations  of  trap;  th# 
distinction  being  there  made  by  the  conglomerates  inteiw 
posed.    It  will  hereafter  be  seen  tbat^  in  the  SchistOA^ 
isles,  some  phenomena  occur  which  appear  to  prove  the 
same  fact ;  a  circumstance  which  is  further  siq»ported  by 
the  evident  repetitions  of  trap  veins  in  <me  place,  of  whkh 
Airdnamurchan  presents  scmie  striking  ezavoflai*     Ab^ 
suming  that  to  be  generally  true,  it  may  follow  that  many 
of  the  trap  rocks  of  Sky,  as  well  as  <^  the  othw  islands, 
are  of  different  ages ;  that  the  hyperstheiie  rock  of  the 
Cia<^mllin,  for  example,  differs  in  time  from  the  syenite  and 
from  the  stratified  tmps  of  the  western  shone ;  but  pioo& 
to  this  efiect  are  not  to  be  obtained,  nor  is  it  at  present 
easy  to  co^ecture  whence  they  may  ultimately  he  derived. 
U  has  on  many  occasions  been  here  shown,  tiiat  anhstanceir 
differii^  greatly  in  oov^position  were  oootinnoDS ;  so  flmt 
no  proof  of  difiemce  in  time  is  contained  in  diffiutentMe  of 
character.     It  has  equally  been  proved  that  the  con* 
nexion  of  these  jrocks  with  the  strata,  whether  primary  or 
seoondury,  gave  no  indications  of  such  a  distinctaon  ia 
t^ne.    In  examining  the  caiues  of  these  dtttculties,  they 
will  be  found  to  consist  partly  in  the  mode  in  which  these 
rooks  have  been  formed,  and  parUy  in  the  period,  rdhi« 
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finif  fo  die  inftnoK  stmtc^  at  which  tbey  weace  deposited. 
The  consequences  resulting  from  the  fonner  are  43l>TiOBa» 
9roaL  the  bHbter  it  is  appevent  t^t  they  can  bear  no  fixed 
triatieas  tor  the  stvata ;  a^  indq^dendy  of  die  disturb* 
SBcea  vhkdi  they  have  produced  in  Ihese,  many  changer 
of  the  auifiuie,  and  extensive  losses  of  snbstaace,  have 
ocQusved  befinrs  their  depoBitton,  or  at  periods  intermediata 
hetweea  their  several  depositions.  Bui  k  is  unneoessary 
to  paiBuea  sabyect  of  Afis  natare. 

JJmdam  vriiatever  periods  of  time  the  trap  voeks  of  diese 
jshmdw  may  have  been  formed^  it  is  enadent  diat  they  are 
sU  mutaa^^  dependent;  and  that  they  are,  at  the  suae 
time,  ooBceadiiated  tritiMi  a  oectaia  limited  spacey  ^tb  the 
sole  exception  of  St*  Kilda.  k  ia-  also  to  be  lemaihed 
Aat  no  trap  occum  oot  thai  part  of  the  continent  whiofa 
a^oiaa  ihe  northern  posttoat  of  the  gnrap;  the  nertfaem« 
moat  mascL  on  the  mainland  being  that  of  Airdaamuidmn* 
By  meaaa  of  this  diatnct^  aatd  that  of  Morten,  the  oon^ 
aesmn  between,  the  soutbsns  aad  noithem  potftioas  ia 
estabUshed,  in  thia  eaBe,  as  in.  that  of  the  secondary  strata. 
Molly,  which  fonml  the  largest  continuaus  mass  in  the 
soatluani  dsvision,  ta  Skj  does  in  the  northern^  is  not 
Qtif^  eonnccted  with  Morvea,  but  appears  equally  related 
to  a  coajsifcrahie  tract  of  diese  rock%  fragmenta  of  which 
will  he  fonmd  extensively  scattered,  both  over  the  neighs 
boniing  mainland,  and  amcsg  Ihe  islands  on  tim  coast 
of  Lorn  which  will  hereafter  coma  undor  review.  The 
neactat  connexion  of  Ihia  natare  is  that  already  pointed 
oai  oa  the  Morven  shore,  whose  an  exteasive  distiicfe 
ef  ^nof  ia  seeik  exloadiap  to  AifdamBiuidun  in  a  nerdieily 
dJfediQn,  and  termihatin^  tDwarda  the  south  by  an  abmpti 
JBxtapoeitiqtt  to  a  mountain  of  gneiss,,  thvongfa  which  it 
sQMia  'aeins  ^  the  line  which  separates  the  one  sabstanea 
frees  the  othes  being  almost  perpeadieular^  while  the 
eaoitaon  heif^of  the  lidga  at  this  jnacticm  is  not  nrads 
kas  'tikan  2000  feet.  It  ofism  an  interesting  eacample  of 
%  aaede    of  ooimexion  between  these    two   classes  of 
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tock  of  which  I  have  not  met  with  any  corresponding 
instance. 

There  is  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  trap  of  Monrea 
and  the  nearest  analogous  rocks  which  occur  on  the 
mainland,  that  it  at  first  appears  scarcely  justifiable  to 
suppose  any  connexion  between  them.  I  allude  to  the 
great  tract  of  claystone  and  porphyry,  which  extends 
interruptedly  from  Ben  Nevis  through  Loch  Leven  to 
the  head  of  Loch  Etive,  and  includes  Glenco.  But  if 
the  interval  between  this  tract  and  MuU  is  considerable 
in  this  direction,  it  is  materially  contracted  when  we  trace 
those  rocks  towards  Ardchattan  and  the  lower  parts  of 
Loch  Etive ;  by  which  we  are  conducted,  with  little  inter* 
ruption  in  the  recurrence  of  porphyritic  and  trap  rocks^ 
first  to  Oban  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  ultimately  to 
Inverary.  Between  those  islands  and  Mull,  the  connexion 
is  not  only  geographically  more  intimate,  but  the  simi- 
larity more  striking ;  nor  does  there  seem  much  reason  to 
doubt,  that  the  trap  of  these  islands  and  that  of  Mull 
are  all  parts  of  a  mass  which,  if  it  were  not  once  connected 
where  a  sea  now  divides  it,  was  at  least  formed  under 
similar  circumstances.  That  the  various  disjoined  masses 
of  trap  have  actually  been  once  continuous,  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  circumstance  pointed  out  in  Staffa, 
which  need  not  here  be  repeated;  since  the  interval  in 
that  case  is  not  greater  than  in  many  others  where  no 
such  proofs  of  an  original  connexion  exist. 

With  respect  to  the  porphyries  of  Argyllshire  however, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  diere  is  any  reason  for  imagining 
an  identity  in  time  between  them  and  the  proper  trap 
rocks.  While  the  latter  are  almost  invariably  connected 
with  the  secondary  strata,  the  former  lie  on  the  primary^ 
Independent  of  this,  and  notwithstanding  a  community 
of  structure  and  relation  to  the  rocks  on  which  they 
severally  repose,  and  with  which  they  interfere,  those 
porphyries  present  mineral  characters  sufficiently  distinct 
perhaps  to  justify  a  separate  origin ;  while  their  affinity 
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in  many  important  pmrttciilars  to  granite,  may  anggeat 
the  idea  of  a  period  of  time  more  remote  and  more 
nearly  corresponding  with  that  in  which  this  rock  was 
formed.*  ^ 

*  Tlieso  porphyries  contain  pinite,  a  mineral  which  I  have  also 
found  in  the  porphyritic  veins  of  Ben  Gloe  and  the  adjoining 
moontains.  The  granite  of  the  mainland  in  the  Ticini^  of  Sky  con- 
tains spodamenoy  a  substance  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ohsenred  in 
Scotland. 


\ 


SO's  INTRO^IlCr'rOKT  HEMARKS,  &C. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ok  -the  SANDSTONE 

ISLANDS. 


Th&  impasailMlity  of  making  any  arrangement  that 
should  perfectly  combine  geographical  with  geological 
convenience,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  form  a  separate 
division  for  these  islands.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
Trap  islands  contain  the  sandstone  in  so  large  a  proportion 
as  to  have  unavoidably  led  to  a  partial  description  of  that 
rock :  it  has  even  been  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
ting that  group,  to  describe  two  spots,  Soa  and  Longa, which, 
rigidly  considered,  should  have  been  arranged  in  this  divi- 
sion. Still,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the 
examination  of  this  substance,  for  the  purpose  of  elucida- 
ting the  nature  of  a  series  which  seems  to  have  escaped  atten- 
tion, and  which,  from  its  occupying  a  large  and  remarkable 
portion  of  the  Scottish  continent,  is  of  peculiar  importance 
in  the  history  of  that  country.  The  geological  interest 
of  the  subject  must  atone  for  the  insignificance  of  the 
islands  included  under  this  general  head. 

Many  small  islands,  of  similar  composition,  besides 
those  here  enumerated,  are  found  on  the  western  coast; 
such  as  Island  Ew,  Island  Greinord,  Martin  Island,  Longa 
in  Gerloch,  and  others.  Descriptions  of  these  would  have 
been  superfluous,  as  they  present  no  specific  interest* 
Their  general  characters  will  be  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  summary  which  concludes  this  division,  while,  in  a 
geographical  view,  they  will  also,  like  many  of  the  minuter 
islands  that  have  been  passed  over  in  iMs  work,  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  a  description  of  that  continent 
to  which  they  are  so  nearly  attached. 
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THE  CROULIN  ISLE&* 

With  the  view  of  extending  the  comparison  between 
Sky  and  the  mainland,  these  have  akeady  been  earsonly 
mentioned  in  the  general  iremarks  on  the  Trap  islands; 
their  vieimty  to  the  shore  affording  the  means  of  establish- 
ing the  geological  connexion  of  that  idand  and  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  Boathemmost  and  largest  of  the  group  appears  to 
be  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Croulin  more ;  the  next  is  Croulin  beg,  and  the  north- 
ernmost is  called  St.  Bufiis's  island.  The  structure  of 
the  whole  three  is  so  similar,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
tinguish them  in  description,  or  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  die  rocks  of  which  they  are  .composed;  since  the  mine- 
ral charttcters  of  these  have  been  amply  described  already. 
They  are  the  same  substances  which  form  the  upper  line  of 
the  sandstone  in  Sky,*  namely,  hard  red  sandstone,  schistose 
sandstone,  and  graywacke  schist.  The  bearing  of  the 
strata  is,  like  those  of  Sky,  north-easterly,  the  dip  being 
also  to  the  north-west  as  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  that 
island,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  lying  between  twenty 
and  thirty  degrees.    They  are  traversed  by  veins  of  trap. 

If  the  position  of  the  strata  in  these  islands  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Longa  and  Scalpa,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  also  coincide  in  bearing  with  the  two  latter, 
at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  a  deep  sea  intervening; 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  are  all  portions 
of  the  same  line  of  strata.  This  was  already  noticed  in  a 
cursory  manner  in  treating  of  Scalpa;  and  since  every 
thing  which  appeared  necessary  respecting  those  general 
connexions  of  the  sandstone  has  already  been  said,  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  further  discussions 

*  The  Red  isles.    See  the  Map  of  Sky. 
.    VOL.  II.  G 
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oa  that  subject.  But  it  is  neyertheless  important  to 
remark,  that  these  islands  are  no  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  adjoining  skore  of  Api^ros%  aa  well  in  geological 
structure  as  in  geographical  position.  This  district  forms 
tiie  most  exteofflye  and  the  most  continuous  portkm  of 
ttie  primary  sandstone  of  the  north-western  coast;  while 
the  mass  of  strata  of  which  it  is  constituted  rises  into  higk 
mountains.  These  strata  do  not  here,  as  in  Sky  and  Lock 
Akh,  alternate  with  the  gneiss,  but  repose  on  it;  while 
they  are  also  generally  placed  in  a  more  uniform  inclina- 
tion and  at  mi;ck  lower  angles.  Hence  they  mighty  on  a 
cursory  view,  be  considered  as  distinct  from  those  of  Sky. 
Btct  they  become  connected  with  them  by  means  of  the 
Croulin  islands,  which,  while  they  coincide  in  direction 
Yvith  the  strata  of  Scalpa,  are  no  less  coincident  with 
fliose  to  which  they  approximate  on  this  part  of  the 
continental  shore.  Thus  the  community  of  the  whcde  of 
this  sandstone,  under  all  its  variations  of  position,  may 
)>e  deduced ;  further  proofs  of  which  will  be  offered  when 
Ibe  general  comparison  of  these  islands  with  the  conti- 
nent  is  attempted. 
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THE  SUMMER  ISLE8L* 

TkiBSB  fnmi  m  cdnudefable,  though  a  scatterdd  group, 
lying  off  the  entranoe  of  great  Loch  Broom,  bchidmg 
Ike  maD  m&  the  large,  thej  amoaat  to  about  thirty ;  but 
of  these,  oolj  nine  or  ten  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
occupied  as  pastures,  while  one  alone,  Tanera  more^  is 
inhabited* 

Tanera  more  is  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth,  and,  independently  of  a  farm,  contains  a 
ishing  estaUishmeat  with  extensive  smoking  houses,  now 
rendered  useless,  Kke  others  on  this  coast,  by  the  long 
oontinoed  desertion  of  the  herring  shoals.  It  presents 
an  irregular  and  rocky  surface,  rising  to  the  height  of  400 
or  600  feet. 

Hie  other  islands  are  all  similarly  rocky,  but  of  much 
less  devation;  nor  do  they  present  any  ciroumstances 
worthy  of  particular  notice;  being  uniformly  bare,  and 
void  of  picturesque  beauty,  unless  where  their  rocky,  and 
efken  high  shores,  are  wrought  into  caToms  and  pointo 
by  Ae  inoessant  breaking  of  the  sea.  The  rariety  and 
ftsqueney  of  this  ckss  of  objects  throughout  die  westem 
eoast,  alasost  destroys  the  interest  first  excited  by  their 
ttOTslly  and  effect.  The  voyager  who  has  passed  through 
the  arches  of  Cape  Wrath,  and  has  visited  tiie  innumerable 
i^ecinieBs  of  gkiomj  and  gnugul  eeeneiy  presented  by  the 
^  eaves  of  Whiten  he^  and  Loch  Eribol,  will  scarcely  torn 
his  boataside  again,  even  to  viewih^  towering  pinoaidesaf 
Rochill  and  the  Ru  Storr. 

*  The  reader  mist  consult  the  \nt^  Mmp  of  Scotland  for  the  position 
of  these  islands,  as  they  could  not  be  introduced  within  the  Hmks  of  the 
SeueraS  Map  which  accompanies  this  work.  That  map  will  indeed  be 
often  useful  on  other  occasions  in  reading  this  woit,  and  it  is  erideat 
that  no  reduction  of  it,  here  admissible,  cotrld  have  answered  the  same 
porpose. 
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Carnisker  alone^  among  the  whole  group,  consists  of 
gneiss  similar  to  that  of  Ru  Camderig,  near  which  it  lies. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  gneiss  have  already  been  enume- 
rated in  the  synopsis  formerly  given,  so  that  it  is  here  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  them.  It  is  the  variety  characterized 
by  the  predominance  of  compact  felspar. 
.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  distinguish  the  ren&aining 
islands*  In  the  geological. description,  as  the  same  general 
characters,  with  but  little  variation,  are  found  in  all. 

They  all  consist  of  a  red  sandstone  similar  to  that  of 
Rasay  and  of  the  upper  beds  in  Sky ;  the  finer  kinds  altev- 
-naiing  irregularly  with  the  gravelly  and  cohgk)merate  beds. 
In  respect  to  position,  the  strata  present  some  circum- 
stances requiring  attention,  on  account  of  the  deception 
which  they  produce  when  seen  from  a  small  distance; 
the  islands  thus  formed,  appearing  to  consist  of  sandstone 
reposing  on  gneiss.  Eilan  anaich,  among  others,  offers 
a  good  example  of  this  peculiarity.  The  southern  part 
of  that  island  consists  of  strata  nearly  horizontal,  and 
hence  the  surface  in  this  quarter  is  a  smooth  grassy  fdaiisu 
At  the  northern  extremity,  they  are  elevated  into  a  posi- 
tion highly  erect,  and  often  vertical,  so  as  to  produce 
a  rocky  irregular  .surface;  while  the  stratified  chiuracter 
jieariy  disappears ;  the  rock  being  split  into  confused  firag- 
mdits  of  pyramidal  and  prismatic  forms.  Thus,  even  at 
a  ^ort  distance,  the  southern  portion  seems  to  repose  in 
an  unconformable  manner  on  the  northern ;  and  as  the 
same  appearance  occurs  perpetually  along  this  coast  wbere 
the  sandstone  reposes  on  the  gneiss,  it  might  easily  be 
registered  as  an  example  of  this  latter  occurrence.f 

*  The  names  of  the  principal  islands  are  the  following.  Tanera,  more 
and  beg,  Muligracb,  Ristie,  Glasleak,  more  and  beg,  Eilan  chleanch, 
Eilan  Dhu,  Eilan  aniiich,  E.  Wheit  and  E.  Drum. 

t  This  fiict  presents  additional  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining die  nature  of  rocks  bj  the  character  of  their  outlines  and  di^M>- 
sition,  e?en  where  these  are  within  a  small  distance.  It  was  not  for 
want  of  experience  in  these  rocks   that  I   first  laid  them  down  as 
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The  same  disposition  may  be  observed  in  many  other  of 
these  islands.  No  apparent  caose  for  this  sudden  and  violent 
disturbance  can  be  discovered,  neither  granite  nor  trap 
being  present ;  while  it  is  at  variance  with  the  prevailing 
character  of  this  sandstone,  which,  on  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent, is  disposed  with  the  utmost  regularity,  varying  but 
a  few  degrees  from  the  horizontal  position,  and  thus  covers 
ing  a  great  space.  In  Muligrach  island  the  progress  of 
this  change  is  visible ;  since  the  horizontal  strata  can  be 
traced  gradually  undulating  until  they  become  erected 
into  a  position  neady  vertical,  when  the  marks  of  strati- 
fication disappear.*  The  change  of  position  is  here 
accompanied  by  empty  fissures  and  caverns,  indicating  that 
some  subsidence,  or  other  analogomi  changes,  of  a  date 
probaUy  more  recent  than  the  last  deposits  of  rock,  have 
been  concerned  in  its  production.  With  respect  to  the  dip 
of  these  strata,  it  is  necessarily  variable,  as  the  preceding 
statements  will  show;  yet,  throughout  the  whole  group, 
th^ere  is  an  average  general  inclination  toward  the  south- 
east. 

examples  of  sandstone  and  gneiss.    That  there  is  no  conviction  in  these 
subjects  without  actual  contact,  is  a  rule  of  which  the  geologist  should 
never  loee^bt. 
*  Plate  XXXII.  6g.  9. 
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HAND  A.* 

Tsii  uHmoA  it  atnated  near  the  shore  between  Scomis 
hay  aad  Loch  Laxfoid,  beiiig  of  a  rotmdkh  figare^  about 
a  nife  and  a  half  in  diameter^  and  nring  into  a  eoci 
of  indiMd  table  land  of  about  300  feet  in  elevatioa^ 
AJfc  the  eutefen  aide^  the  declivity  of  the  enrfiue  is  gtadual^ 
bat  the  weetem  is  an  almost  unbrc^eQ  vertical  dti^ 
pfesmiting^  from  its  smoothnesSy  and  the  divisions  and 
colour  of  its  stmta,  a  disagreeable  resemUanoe  to  a 
gigantic  bridt  wall.  This  cliff  is  wrought  into  cavaraa 
and  tenanted  by  myriads  of  sea  fowl,  of  which  it  in 
a  itsokt  searcely  less  noted  tlian  Ailsa*  The  surfi»e 
is  covered  with  rich  pasture^  forming  part  of  a  burg* 
sheep  faim  (  the  insular  situation  being  peculiariy  ad^ited 
to  certain  parts  of  the  management  of  large  flocka 
under  die  eattensive  system  in  use  in  Sutheiland.t  Near 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  the  northern  side,  is  seen  one 
of  those  funnel  shaped  cavities  communicating  with  the 
sea,  resembling  the  Bullers  of  Buchan  or  the  Tol 
pedn  Penwith  of  the  Lands  end,  but  of  small  dimensions. 

In  a  geological  view,  Handa  forms  one  of  those  singidar 
detached  portions  of  sandstone  in  which  this  coast 
abounds;  being  separated  by  a  space  of  seven  miles 
from  the  nearest  mass  of  the  same  rock.    The  atrata 


*  For  this  island^  like  the  former  group,  no  place  could  be  found  in  the 
general  Map.  In  a  geological  view  it  is  of  |io  moment,  and  for  its 
geographical  position  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Map  of  Scotland. 

f  The  reader  who  may  chance  to  have  interested  himself  in  the 
present  management  of  Highland  estates,  may  be  informed  that  the 
rents  of  these  &rms  vaiy  from  ,£1500  even  to  £4O00  a  year,  and 
that  tliey  extend  over  spaces  sometimes  exceeding  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Hence  the  apparently  depopulated  state  of  the  country;  the  agriculture 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sea  shores,  and  but  few  shepherds  being 
required  for  the  management  of  the  most  extensive  farm. 


of  ^fhich,  it  contisli  are  geofody  Of  a  fiaa  texMMp  ui4 
remarkably  regular;  undulating  in  a  alight  degree^  but 
ao  little  deviating  fip6m  the  hoiitontal  poaitimiy  that 
M>  predominant  dip  can  weB  be  asaigned*  If  thaie  bia 
aay,  it  ia^  toward  tiie  east.  Lika  the  Summer  iali% 
Ae  locka  consiat  entiMy  of  ^  iadmatad  red  attMlatoM^ 
without  any  alternation  of  the  grey  Taiietifay  or  of  tbn 
aduat  whidi  oeoura  in  Sky  and  in  Raaay.  This  indeed 
ia  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  the  kindred  rodsa  on  the 
ecntinental  ahore^  firom  Loch  Canron  norihwarda>  tba 
ehaage  occurring  in  Applecrom;  whence^  eren  to  Ca|^ 
Wnith^  no  ahemating  aubatance  except  idiite  or  grqf 
quartz  rock  ia  acarc«jy  erer  found. 
.  In  a  general  view  it  ia  intereating  to  trace  the  aAnilf 
between  Handa  and  the  neareat  maaaea  of  the  aaiM 
rock  on  the  coaat.  The  firat  will  be  found  near  the 
entrance  of  Loch  Inchard,  whence,  to  near  Cape  Wrath, 
it  occnpiea  patchea  of  greater  or  leaa  magnitude,  and 
often  of  very  i»mall  dimenaiona ;  all  of  theae  being  cha- 
lacteriEed  by  the  same  tenuity,  evenneaa,  and  horizontality 
of  atratification,  and  all  aimilarly  repoaing  on  that  gneiaa 
with  which  in  other  parte  of  thia  coaat  they  alternate. 
So  amafl  are  aome  of  theae  patchea  that  the  above 
menticmed  one  near  Loch  Inchard  doea  not  exceed  100 
yarda  in  diameter.  At  the  Ru  Camderig  near  Loch 
Broom^  a  aimilar  one  ia  aeen,  occupying  a  apace  of 
a  few  feet  only,  and,  in, the  same  manner,  involved  in 
gneisa.  On  comparing  all  theae  acattered  portiona,  it 
ia  impoaaible  to  avoid  imagining  that  they  have  formerly 
been  continuous,  and  are  the  fragmenta  of  an  extenaive 
deposit,  once  occupying  the  whole  of  thia  coaat,  and 
now  aeparated  by  the  action  of  the  aea  and  other  waating 
cauaea«  Thia  notion  ia  confirmed  by  the  palpable  ap- 
pearancea  of  rapid  waste  exhibited  on  the  shores  on 
each  side  of  Cape  Wrath;  where  every  variety  of  ruin 
is  seen,  in  the  pinnacled  cliffs,  in  the  sliding  down  of 
huge  masses,   and   in   the   heaps  of  fragmenta  which. 
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l^y   their  anmial   fisdl,   cause  the   sea  to   retire   before 
them. 

It  will  presently  be  seen  in  the  general  aooonnt  of 
Ais  seriesi  that  tiie  same  character  pervades  it  in  the 
interior.  To  have  rendered  that  sketch  more  perfect, 
a  map  of  the  continental  districts  where  it  occurs'  would 
have  been  required.  That  map  must  be  reserved  to  a 
ftitnre  period;  but  to  have  omitted  all  notice  of  these, 
would  have  been  to  leave  imperfect  a  subject  of  whidi 
the  interest  chiefly  depends  on  the  extent  and  general 
characters  of  the  objects  which  it  comprises.  It  is  coa- 
i[enient  to  describe  insulated  portions  of  the  surface, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  geological  science  to  trace  their 
affinities  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  structure  at 
the  earth. 
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G£!7ERAL  REMARKS  ov  tbe  SANDSTONE  ISLANDS,  aho 
ojf  THE  SANDSTONE  of  the  WESTERN  COAST. 


From  the  Tarious  remarks  already  made  on  the  red 
aandstone  series,  m  describing  the  numerous  idanda 
wliere  it  occurs,  the  greater  number  of  its  characteristto 
features  may  be  collected.  Yet  there  are  many  circum- 
stances of  importance  in  its  history,  which  will  not  be 
found  in  those  islands ;  nor  coidd  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  its  relations  be  understood,  without  a  sketch 
at  least,  of  that  part  of  the  mainland  in  which  it  oc^ 
cupies  an  important,  as  well  as  an  intricate  and  singular 
sitsation. 

*  The  islands  included  in  this  division,  together  with 
those  portions  of  the  Trap  islands  formerly  described 
that  consist  of  the  red  sandstone,  must  all  be  considered 
as  parts  of  one  mass,  which  occupies  an  interrupted  line  on 
the  western  shore  from  Olen  Elg  to  Cape  Wrath,  and 
extends  to  a  certain  distance  in  the  interior  country. 
That  space  could  not  be  defined  without  the  assistance 
of  a  map;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose 
to  say,  diat  it  is  limited,  in  a  general  i^ray,  to  a  breadth 
not  often  exceeding  thirty  miles,  and  rarely  attaining 
that  dimension.  Throughout  this  tract  it  occurs  in  a 
Tery  dispersed  manner;  sometimes,  as  was  noticed  in 
Handa,  forming  distinct  patches  of  various  dimensions, 
at  others  occupying  considerable  tracts,  and  in  -a  few 
instances,  constituting  sin^e  insulated  mountains  or  mere 
mountain  summits.  This  latter  form  is  among  the  most 
singular  of  the  appearances  it  presents;  since  that  dis- 
position occurs  in  no  other  stratified  rock  in  Scotland, 
aUhough  not  uncommon  in  the  members  of  the  trap 
fiimily. 
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The  external  great  outline  presentB  an  infinite  variety. 
In  many  places,  as  at  Ru  Udrigil  and  Ra  Rea,  this 
sandstone  forms  a  smooth  land ;  with  an  even,  cootimtovs^ 
swelling  outline  like  those  of  alluvial  countries ;  although 
this  coast  is  characteristically  free  of  alluvial  matter, 
and  nothing  is  found  covering  the  hare  rock  but  the 
usual  shallow  mountain  soil.  In  a  regular  progress  from 
{his  tameness  of  outline,  it  forms  hilk  of  all  dimenuons 
and  of  every  variety  of  aspect;  round,  conical,  ridged^ 
or  serrated;  ultimately  rising  to  ike  greatest  average 
altitude  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  Kea  Cloch  in  Ross* 
shire  presents  in  itself  examples  of  all  these  forma^ 
the  summits  being  in  some  places  no  less  strongly  serrated 
than  those  of  the  Arran  mountains;  while  the  heiglii 
is  not  less  than  that  of  Cruachan,  appearing  to  range 
between  3600  and  3700  feet.  Further  examples  of  the 
prolonged  ridge  are  seen  ui  Ben  more  (Coygach)  and 
in  Suil  veinn ;  and  of  the  conical  form,  in  Coul  beg  and 
Coul  more ;  all  of  these  attaining  an  elevation  of  about 
8000  feet.  Forms  similariy  remarkable  occur  in  Sleugach 
(Gerloch)  and  in  the  mountains  of  Loch  Torridon,  which 
jpresent  naked  and  precipitous  rocky  fiaces  of  1000  feet 
OjTmore  in  height,  with  an  aspect  as  rugged  as  that 
of  the  mountains  of  Sky. 

The  independence  of  many  of  these  hills  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  character  of  this 
rock.  In  many  places  they  rise  suddenly  from  a  hilly 
land  of  moderate  elevation,  composed  of  gneiss ;  attaining 
at  once  to  a  height  above  it  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  and 
separated  from  any  similar  hill  by  a  space  of  many 
miles;  thus  giving  a  peculiar  character  to  the  distant 
outline  of  Sulheriand  and  Ross-^shire.  In  other  places 
they  form  groups  more  or  less  condensed,  but  still  se» 
parated  from  each  other  at  their  bases  by  the  gneiss 
on  which  they  rest.  Where  they  are  insulated  they 
produce  a  very  striking  effect,  of  which  examples  occur 
in  Suit  veinn  and  Coill  beg.    Similarly  powerful  effects 
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temait  firom  the  suddenliesa  of  their  riae ;  the  summit 
together  with  the  whole  dechvity  being  visible  from 
the  base.  In  thk  mMiner  Sleugach  is  seen  from  Loch 
Mare,  presentiiig  a  very  stnking  object^  with  an  alpine 
effiKi  raiely  fomid  in  Scotland ;  where  the  foreshortening 
that  results  from  a  gradual  declivity,  generally  conceals 
the  sommlt  and  diminishes  the  apparent  altitude.*  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  under  these  circumstasbces 
the  mountains  of  red  sandstone  are  very  difficult  of 
access:  in  some  cases  they  are  inaccessible  except  to 
the  practised  shepherds. 

With  respect  to  the  structure  of  this  rock,  it  presents 
vnnous  aspects,  althou^  it  is  always  stratified.  In  the 
.  predominant  examples  the  strata  are  very  thin  and  equals 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  angle  of  indination  is  low, 
deviating  in  some  instances  but  slightly  from  the 
horiaontal  position.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  beds 
to  possess  a  sdustoBe,  or  at  least,  a  flaggy  structurei 
of  which  the  two  Ben  derigs  in  Diumess  present  rof 
maikable  examples ;  their  summits  exhibiting  a  continuous 
wiaihot  resemUing  a  pavement  of  loosened  tiles.  At 
Loch  Toiridon,  where  the  same  structure  exists,  the 
surfiibces  of  the  flags  bear  those  mai*ks  of  undulation 
which  occur  in  the  secondary  sandstones  and  resemble 
so  much  the  marks  left  by  the  sea  on  sandy  shores. 

Where  the  angle  of  inclination,  becomes  considerable, 
the  distinctness  of  the  stratification  diminishes ;  and  where 
the  beds  assume  the  vertical  position,  it  requires  great 

*  Od  the  declivity  of  the  adjoining  mountain  Ben  lair,  which  descends 
into  Loch  Mare^  are  seen  the  remains  of  one  of  the  ancient  fir  forests 
of  Scotland  in  a  vei^  singular  situation.  The  angle  of  declivity  is  here  not 
Um  tiiMi  sisuy  or  seventy  degrees,  and  the  hot  is  a  naked  rock  witboot 
•n  atom  i^f  veidure,  except  in  a  few  of  the  rifts  which  pervade  it. 
At  a  short  distance  it  resembles  a  huge  wall,  of  many  hundred  acres 
in  superficies,  and  not  less  than  400  or  500  feet  in  height.  This  is 
every  wherecovered  with  trees  of  lai^e  growth,  their  roots  penetrating 
the  fissoreB  nd  thenr  tops  standing  out  from  the  roek  behind  at  a 
mrf  short  diltaiice*    The  efisct  iience  produced. is  very  striking. 
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care  to  discotrer  any  marks  of  that  order;    tiie   rock 
acquiring  the  aspect  of  some  granites,  or  that  of  the 
irregular  gneiss  bj  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  being 
split  into  prismatic  or  angular  fragments.    This  feature, 
which  was  noticed  in  describing  the  Summer  isles,  occurs 
also  at  Loch  Oreinord,  under  peculiarly  interesting  cir- 
cumstances which  will  be  presently  described.    Striking 
examples  of  the  same  nature  may  also  be  seen  at  Gerloch^ 
where  the  vertical  sandstone  is  so  intermixed  with  the 
gneiss  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other ;   the  external  aspect  of  both  being  the 
same.    The  occurrence  of  this  irregularity  in  those  cases 
Irpecifically  where  the  angle  of  inclination  deviates  ma* 
teiially  from  the  horizontal  plane,  appears  to  prove  that 
it   has   in   these    cases  undergone  a  disturbam^  since 
its  deposition;    a  circumstance  confirmed  by  the  facts 
already  pointed  out  in  Muligrach  island.    Marks  of  dis* 
turbance,  of  an  analogous  and  equally  explanatory  nature, 
occur  in  several  other  places ;  of  which  none  are  more 
remarkable  than  one  in  Loch  Alsh,  where  one  set  of 
strata  may  be  seen  reposing  on  anodier  in  an  uncon- 
formable manner ;  both  being  straight,  and  the  irregularity 
and  fractures  occurring  only  at  the  points  of  abutment. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  pinnacled  summits  and 
detached  hills  already  mentioned,  had  resulted  from  the 
waste  of  the  erect  varieties;    but   on    Kea   cloch,    as 
well  as  in  Coul  beg,  Suil  veinn,  and  most  of  the  other 
hills,  they  are  produced  by  the  wearing  down  of  strata 
nearly  horizontal;   the  harder   portions,    in  the    former 
case,  remaining  like  pillars  of  masoniy  or  artificial  cairns 
of  stone.    The  islands  in  Loch  Mare  afibrd  an  interesting 
example  of  the  horizontal  stratification ;  forming  a  beautiful 
labyrinth  planted  with  ancient  firs,  and  the  waters  of 
the  lake  winding  among  them  in  channels  so  numerous 
and  intricate,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explore  the  way. 

In  the  account  of  Handa  it  was  already  suggested 
that  the  removal  of  large  portions  of  this  deposit  was 
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tlie  probable  cause'  of  die  present  detached  state  of 
the  several  maases.  That  opuuon  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  taking  an  esrtended  view  of  the  west  side  of  Sutherland 
and  Rosa-ahire.  It  will  thus  appear,  that  the  country 
consists  of  a  basis  of  gneiss  forming  an  irregular  and 
hiUy  sur&ce,  which  in  extreme  cases  varies  in  eleva- 
tion from  100  to  1600  feet,  but  which  often  presents 
a  taUe  land  of  considerable  height  with  inequalities  of 
comparatively  small  account.  On  this  ba^e  are  placed 
various  mountains,  either  fitr  detached  from  each  other 
or  collected  in  groups ;  and  all  rising  to  an  average 
altitude  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
or  of  2000  above  that  of  the  gneiss.  The  stratification 
of  these,  it  has  been  shown,  is  either  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined,  with  a  variety  of  dip,  in  which  the  eastern 
however  prevails ;  while  the  declivities  of  the  mountains 
on  all  sides,  consist  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  strata^ 
In  no  case  does  the  declivity  consist  of  the  surface  of 
a  stratum,  as  in  mountains  of  micaceous  schist  or  gneiss ; 
in  which  it  is  usual  to  find  the  opposed  declivities  SoxweA 
alternately  of  the  surfaces  and  of  the  edges  of  the  beds* 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  mountains  so  jformed 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the 
strata,  as  in  the  last  named  rocks;  and  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  evident  that,  like  mountains  of  trap,  they  owe 
their  present  shapes  to  the  abrasion  of  their  sides.*  It  fol- 
lows therefore,  that  the  whole  of  this  country  has  beenoiv^ 
.covered  with  a  body  of  sandstone,  equal  in  thickness, 
in  certain  points  at  least,  to  the  present  remaining 
portions;  die  variations  of  the  dip  marking  the  un- 
dulations of  that  mass  when  in  its  entire  state.  The 
extreme  depth  of  this  deposit,  as  Ifar  as  it  can  now 
be  discoveied,  may  be  measured  by  Kea  cloch,  of 
which  the  altitude  has  already  been  given;  since  the 
strata  are  there  nearly  horizontal,  and  extend  from  the 
summit  to  the  base,  where  their  further  depth  is  oon« 

•  Plate  XXXI.  fig.  4. 
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eealed  by  tiie  tea.  Tie  detaohecl  poftioiifi  which  occupy 
the  shore,  confirm  this  opinion;  and  in  extending  this 
▼few  to  the  islands  of  similar  formation^  we  are  tempted 
to  imagine  that  the  large  intervals  now  occupied  by 
the  sea,  were  once  parts  of  a  continuous  tract  of  land. 

The  remarks  already  made  on  Sky,  show  that  this 
red  sandstone  graduates  into  gneiss ;  and  similar  grada- 
tions wffl  be  found  to  occur  on  the  mainland.  They  are 
visible  in  Loch  Alsh,  in  Glen  Elg,  and  in  Loch  Carron ; 
and,  in  M  these  places,  the  transition  is  effected,  as  in  Sky, 
by  means  of  the  varieties  of  schist  and  grey  indurated 
sandstone  there  enumerated  and  described.  In  Suther- 
land, that  gradation  takes  place  by  means  of  quartz  rock ; 
which  on  the  one  side  exhibits  a  transition  into  the  red 
sandstone,  and  on  the  other  into  gneiss. 

In  a  large  proportion  however  of  the  mainland,  no  such 
transitions  are  found,  but  there  is  a  sudden  and  complete 
akemation  of  the  two  rocks.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  from  Loch  Eashom  northwards;  nearly  the  whole 
tract  consisting  of  the  red  sandstone  only,  free  from  aU 
the  alternating  schists  and  grey  sandstones  that  occur 
in  the  places  just  mentioned.  It  might  perhaps  be 
hence  imagined  that  these  were  different  formations ;  but 
that  suspicion  is  removed  by  the  facts  visible  in  Sky  and  on 
the  adjoining  continent,  where  the  same  red  sandstone  that 
can  be  traced  to  Loch  Kishom  and  to  Loch  Alsh^  alter- 
nates with  the  schistose  rocks  in  question ;  as  well  as  by 
the  connexion  of  the  Croulin  islands  already  pointed  out. 
1%e  alternations  with  gneiss  are  visible  at  Loch  Carron 
and  great  Loch  Broom ;  the  sandstone  in  the  latter  place 
lying  beneath  the  gneiss,  and  both  having  a  common  dip  to 
the  south-east.*  It  was  also  already  remarked  in  treating 
of  Sky,  that  the  sandstone  occurred  on  the  shore  of  Glen 
Hg,  interposed  with  a  common  dip  between  the  gneiss  of 
this  idand  and  that  of  the  mainland ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  is  found  alternating  with  this  rock  in  Loch 

•  Plate  XXXI.  fig.  2. 
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AUi  and  Loch  Doich.  In  Sotlierluid  the  eaamples  aie 
mmamouB,  and  maj  be  wiliietted  at  Looh  Eribol  and  ki 
GtteiL  dhn  (Aaayat);  die  sttbstance  in  oontact,  and  imme- 
diately Bvi^BiCent,  being  often  that  qnartz  rock  whidi  in  the 
lame  vicinity  alternates  with  the  red  sandstone. 

The  altemati<»is  of  the  two  latter  rocks  are  also  frequent 
in  Sutherland ;  and  throughout  this  country  the  quartz  rock 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  series,  as  it  does  in  Sky ; 
occurring  in  so  interspersed  a  manner  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  distinguish  the  two  on  a  map,  however  large  its 
scale.  It  is  from  this  cause,  appar^itly,  that  some  of  the 
mountain  summits  in  this  tract  present  quartz  rock  snr^ 
mounting  red  sandstone,  or  occupying  that  position  on 
the  gneiss  which  the  latter  rock  does  in  Ross-shire.  There 
is  indeed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  quartz  rock  is  here, 
as  in  Sky,  a  part  of  the  red  sandstone  series ;  although 
dtffering  in  no  respect  from  that  substance  as  it  is  found 
altematittg  with  micaceous  schist  in  Isla  and  Jura. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remarked  with  respect  to  the  positioB 
of  the  red  sandstone,  that  it  is  often  unconformaUe  to  the 
gneiss.      As  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples^  I 
need  only  say,  that  instances  of  this  relative  position  occur 
in  Suil  veinn,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  extensive 
tract  under  review.    In  these,  tbe  gneiss  ties  at  angles 
considerably  elevated,  while  the  beds  c^  sandstone  are 
nearly  horizontal.    Wherever  the  contact  of  the  two  is 
to  be  observed  in  these  cases,  an  intimate  union  will  be 
found  to  exist;  the  irregular  surface  of  the  gneiss  being 
filled  with  a  breccia  formed  of  its  own  fragments,  strongly 
adhering,  as  in  the  instances  already  mentioned  in  Lems 
aad  in  Rasay,  and  the  stratified  stnicture  of  the  samt 
stone  commencing  only  after  these  irregularities  are  filled. 
Whatever  difficulty  may  be  imagined  to  exist  in  explaining 
this  double  relation  which  the  sandstone  possesses  to  the 
gneiss,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
whole  deposit,  as  the  poimts  of  connexion  and.  continuity 
are.  nevertheless  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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little  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  mineral 
ters  of  this  sandstone  after  the  details  already  given  in 
other  places,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  recapitu- 
late them.  It  is  principally  distinguished  from  the  red 
sandstones  of  the  centre  of  Scotland,  by  its  extreme  hard- 
ness and  by  its  crystalline  texture.  In  this  respect  it  often 
equals  common  quartz,  no  distinction  between  the  con- 
stituent grains  being  visible,  but  the  whole  appearing  as 
if  cemented  by  a  general  solution  of  silica.  It  is  oft;en 
however,  even  iu  these  cases,  gravelly,  while  it  occa- 
sionally consists  of  large  fragments,  angular  as  well  as 
rounded,  of  different  colours,  compacted  into  one  crystal- 
line mass. 

One  .  remarkable  variety  indeed  occurs  in  Sutheriand 
which  it  is  here  necessary  to  mention,  as  it  has  not  failen 
under  review  in  any  of  the  islands  formerly  described, 
where  the  details  .of  the  composition  of  this  rock  have 
been  exs^mined.  The  grams  of  quartz  are  in  this  case 
cemented  by  a  blue  instead  of  a  red  clay,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  rock  varies  in  consequence;  passing  through 
several  tints  intermediate  between  pale  grey  and  red,  and 
being  thus  occasionally  of  a  dark  brown.  It  is  generally 
easy  to  trace  this  blue  clay  to  the  decomposition  of 
argillaceous  schist;  since,  in  the  course  of  the  grey  beds, 
minute  fragments  of  that  substance  will  be  found  occa- 
sionally interspersed.  In  some  situations  these  increase 
in  quantity,  becoming  also  of  larger  sizes ;  and  thus  there 
is  formed  a  variety  of  mixtures  passing  from  a  fine  grey 
sandstone  to  a  gravelly  graywack^,  and  ultimately  to  a 
conglomerate  in  which  large  fragments  of  schist  pre- 
doniinate.  These  varieties  resemble  in  every  respect  but 
colour,  the  graywack^  and  conglomerate  schists  that  ac- 
company the  quartz  rock  of  Scarba  and  Jura;  the  red 
colour  of  the  quartz,  or  of  the  felspar,  which  also  forms  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  conferring  on  them  a  peculiar  a^)ect« 
In  a  few  places  it  assumes  characters  which  have  been 
supposed  peculiar  to  certain  varieties  of  the  later  red 
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sandstoaes*  Thus^  on  Kea  doch,  it. contains  the  whiter 
apota  and  stripes  of  the  variegated  sandstones,  and  a 
mottled  variety  is  ako  found  in  the  Ben  derigs.  Where 
the  felspar  is  abundant,  it  sometimes  beoomes  white  to 
a' certain  depth  from  the  surface,  examples  of  which  occur 
in  Tanera.  In  no  instance  have  I  observed  it  to  contain 
mica,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  red  jasper  and  that  of 
the  schist  just  mentioned,  any  substances  but  quartz  and 
felspar.  In  a  few  instances  where  the  fragments  are 
angular,  the  mixture  is  so  condensed  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  granite.  In  others,  equally  rare, 
it  is  so  soft  as  to  admit  of  being  wrought  as  a  freestone ; 
but  this  condition  seems  always  to  exist  within  a  small 
depth  from  the  surface.  With  an  exception  which  was 
formerly  -noticed  under  the  article  of  Lewis,  it  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  no  instance  hitherto  it  has  been 
found  to  contain  imbedded  limestone,  an  occurrence  very 
common  in  the  red  sandstones  of  later  origin.  •  None 
at  least  fell  under  my  notice  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  extensive  tract  which  reaches  from  Loch  Carron  to 
C&pe  Wrath. 

With  respect  to  the  position  which  the  several  varieties 
hold  towafd  each  other,  it  must  now  be  remarked  that 
the  coarser  are  irregularly  intermixed  with  the  finer  in 
almost,  every  place  where  they  occur;  so  that  no  rule 
respecting  their  relative  positions  can  be  given.  The 
only  exception  exists  in  those  cases  where  this  rock  is 
in  inmiediate  contact  with  the  gneiss,  and  in  an  un- 
conformable position  to  it.  Here  the  conglomerate 
alone  is  found  for  a  certain  space  upwards  in  the  order 
of  the  beds;  consisting  of  fragments,  very  sUghily  altered 
in  form,  united  by  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  sand 
and  finer  materiab,  and  always  appearing  to  be  portions 
of  the  rock  immediately  subjacent.  In  all  other  cases  the 
beds  of  fine  and  of  conglomerated  structure  alternate  in  an 
uncertain  manner,  or  the  same  bed  presents  in  different 
parts,  differences  of  composition  in  this  respect/    It  is 
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rare  indeed  to  find  any  bed  which,  however  fine  in  iis 
predominant  character,  does  not  somewhere  contain  larger 
fragments.  With  the  exception  above  noticed,  there  is  also 
no  connexion  between  the  structure  and  the  relative  place 
of  the  strata  in  the  order  of  superposition ;  as  the  summits 
of  the  highest  mountains,  equally  with  the  lower  beds  of 
which  they  are  fonned,  present  extensive  masses  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  fragments  of  these,  it  must' however 
be  remarked,  are  rarely  if  ever  so  entire  as  in  those  beds 
which  repose  immediately  on  the  gneiss;  almost  always 
bearing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  marks  of 
attrition.  , 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  say  that  this  sandstone 
must  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  primary  rocks.  On  no 
other  view  can  the  preceding  facts  be  explained,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  points  of  resemblance  which  it 
presents  to  those  of  the  secondary  division.  It  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  red  primary  sandstone ;  and 
fliat  it  is  not  even  the  latest  of  the  primary  strata,  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  preceding  history  of  its  connexions. 

No  objection  need  arise  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
term  primary,  as  applied  to  a  rock  composed  of  the  re- 
united fragments  of  former  rocks.  That  term  has  here, 
as  oil  other  occasions  throughout  this  work,  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  primitive,  and  is  purely  relative; 
implying  nothing  theoretical  respecting  the  origin  of  any 
order  of  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  amorphous.  Nor 
is  this  sandstone  a  solitary  example  of  the  mechanical 
recomposition  found  among  rodcs  of  the  primary 
division.  The  instances  of  this  structure  occurring  in 
the  quartz  rock  of  Jura  and  the  associated  islands,  are 
equally  remarkable;  and  there  are  indeed  striking  ana- 
logies between  that  series  and  the  present  in  many  im- 
portant particulars.  The  obvious  difierences,  in  frtct, 
frequently  consist  in  little  else  than' colour;  ihe  essential 
one  in  these  two  cases  being  the  presence  or  absence 
of  felspar,  whence,   in  the  red  ssmdstone,  that  colotir 
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is  d^ved.  As  this  latter  rock  appears  to  have  been 
generated  from  the  materials  of  gneiss  and  granite,  so 
the  former  has  probably  been  recompounded  principally 
from  the  fragments  of  previous  quartz  rock,  micaceoivi 
schist^  and  argillaceous  schists;  although  the  existence 
of  felspar  in  the  former,  shows  that  granite  also  must 
have  been  one  of  the  substances  engaged.  The  beds 
which  present  the  conglomerated  and  graywack^  structure, 
are  similar  in  character  in  both;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  the  various  points  of  resemblance  which 
those  who  have  attended  to  the  preceding  descriptions 
cannot  fail  to  have  remarked.  With  respect  to  the  eX" 
istence  of  an  unquestionably  mechanical  structure  in  a 
primary  rock,  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  micaceous 
schist  of  Isla,  which  contains  fragments  of  granite  and 
quartz  rock,  presents  a  decided  example  of  it;  as  do 
also  those  rocks  pf  the  graywack^  and  conglomerate 
structure,  which  are  found  among  the  argillaceous  schists 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  If  even  the  red  sandstone 
of  this  district  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  quartz 
rock,  no  alteration  will  follow  in  the  nature  of  any  of  the 
views  that  have  here  been  brought  forward.  The  same 
history  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  term,  not  to  another 
substance;  and  the  same  consequences  will  follow  that 
so  oftsa  result  from  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another;  in  the  best  cases,  that  of  leaving  ^very  thing 
precisely  where  it  stood  before ;  and  in  the  worst,  con^ 
fusion  ^nd  obscurity  instead  of  light  and  order. 

In  all  the  situations  hitherto  described  where  this  rock 
is  followed  by  the  secondary  strata,  these  have  invariably 
proved  to  be  the  conchiferous  limestone  and  the  white 
sandstone  which  in  Scotland  succeeds  that  rock.  It 
became  therefore  an  interesting  object  of  research  to 
discover  it  in  contact,  with  a  red  sandstone  of  acknow- 
ledgedi  secondary  formation^  and  thus  it  was  at  length 
found  in  Loch  Greiiiord.  Here,  two  small  patches  of 
the  secondary  strata  are  seen  occupying  a  space   not 
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exceeding,  when  jointly  taken,  a  mile  In  diameter,  and 
remarkable  for  being  tha  only  fragment  of  these  strata 
to  the  north  of  Airdnamurchan.  They  were  lately  men- 
tioned in  the  general  comparison  of  the  Trap  islandB. 
The  priiiiary  sandstone  is  here  in  one  part  vertical  and 
irregular,  in  another  of  a  more  even  .structure,  but  stijl 
possessing  its  distinguishing  characters.  Above  it,  .the 
red  secondary  beds  he  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal^ 
and  are  followed  by  a  white  calcareous  sandstone,  with 
interposed  beds  of  limestone,  ,in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  coast  of  Moryen  and  of  the  trap  islands. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  classes  of  sandstone,  both 
in  position  and  character,  is  highly  interesting;  leaving  no 
'more  doubt  of  the  distinction  between  them  than  if 
gneiss,  instead  of  red  sandstone,  had  been  the  lowest 
rock.*  .  .' 

A  few  observations  are  yet  required  on  the  double  posi- 
tion occupied  by  this  sandstone  with  regard  to  the  gneiss. 
It  was  remarked  in  the  account  of  Mull,  that  the  secondary 
strata  held  positions  respecting  the  primary,  which  were 
in  some  places  conformable,  in  others  the  reverse.  The 
same  indifference  of  relative  position  between  the  two, 
occurs  in  ro  many  other  situations  as  to  be  no  longer 
matter  of  doiibt ;  while,  on  considering  the  circumstance 
under  which  the  former  were  deposited^  it  appears  to  be  a 
natural  residt  of  these,  and  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  previous  inclinations  of  the. primary  rocks  on  the  surface 
of  whidi  the  deposition  took  place.  The  secondary  strata 
are  however  not  universally  characterized  by  a  low  angle 
of  position,  but  are  found  occupying  almost  every  angle 
from  the  horizontal  upwards ;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders their  degree  of  inclination  as  unavailing  a  distinction 
as  their  relative  position  to  the  primary.  In  comparing 
distant  portions  therefore,  they  would  seem  to  possess  a 
want  of  conformity  to  each  other;  yet  in  tracing  them. 

•  Plate  XXXir.  fig.  8. 
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contanaously  they  have  hitherto  been  found  strictly  cons^ 
cutive  in  this  respect ;  the  differences  ia  distant  portions 
vising  solely  from  intermediate  flexures  or  undulations 
which  do  not  affect  this  general  conclusion.  In  a  few 
instances  nevertheless,  a  real  want  of  conformity  between 
two  approximate  portions  of  secondary  strata  may  be 
observed ;  but  the  presence  of  trap  in  these  cases,  or  the 
oceuirence  of  other  disturbing  forces,  point  out  the  causes, 
and  show  that  these  irrelative  positions  have  been  the 
consequence  of  changes  posterior  to  their  regular  depo- 
sition. 

The  same  general  rule  has  been  supposed  to  hold  among 
the  primary  strata,  and  the  present  instance  therefore 
affords  a  striking  exception.  •  In  the  tract  under  review,  it 
is  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  northrwest-  angle  of 
Sutherland;  and  the  whole  of  this  district  indeed  presents 
examples  of  the  conformable  and  of  the  unconformable 
relation  borne  at  the  same  time  by  one  rock,  to.  those  with 
which  it  is  associated «  Whatever  light  a  more  extended 
investigation  into  the  primary  rocks  may  hereafter  throw 
on  this  subject,  it  is  not  at  present  easy  to  offer  any 
explanation ;  yet  it  ptiust  be  remarked .  that  the  difficulty, 
if  it  he  such,  is  of  an  artificial  nature ;  since  it  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  primary  strata,  like  the 
secondary,  have  been  formed  during  one  distinct  period 
of  repose  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  might  never- 
theless be  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  present  ano- 
*inaly,  and  without  rendering  it  necessary  to  disturb  this 
hypothesis,  that  disturbance  and  waste  combined  may 
have  produced  the  double  position  of  this  red  sandstone- 
It  has  been  remarked  that  in  many  places  the  same  mass 
can  be  continuously  traced  from  a  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined,  to  a  vertical  position,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
change  has  been  effected  by  posterior  derangements. 
Assuming  any  given  portion  of  such  a  mass,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  the  point  of  transition  removed,  and 
the  consequent  non-conformity  will  immediately  follow. 
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That  which  is  so  readily  imagined  on  a  small  scale,  is  as 
easily  transferred  to  a  larger ;  since,  in  the  operations  of 
natm-e,  these  terms  are  of  no  moment ;  and  thus  the  hori- 
zontal sandstone  of  this  district  might  be  supposed  essen- 
tially and  originally  continuous  with  that  which  occupies 
high  angles  and  is  now  found  actually  alternating  with 
the  gneiss, 

fiut  whatever  partial  explanation  may  be  afforded 
by  this  supposition,  it  does  not  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  in  many  places  obvious  that  the  beds  of 
sandstone  are  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  gneiss  beds ; 
ft  proof  that  they  have,  in  these  cases,  succeeded  after  an 
interval  which  had  permitted  the  inferior  strata  to  assume 
a  new  position.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  ihe  sand-> 
stone  which  alternates  with  the  gneiss,  be  deemed  ori- 
ginally continuous  with  the  unconformable  beds,  it  will 
also  follow  that  the  gneiss  is  essentially  unconformable  to 
itself;  or  that  there  are  two  distinct  deposits  of  this  rock 
of  which  the  one  is  placed  in  a  reverse  position  on  the 
other.  This  supposition  is  perhaps  no  more  unreasonable 
than  the  former;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  diflSculty, 
as  far  as  this  fact  alone  is  concerned,  i6,  as  before  remarked, 
hypothetical.  The  science  of  Geology  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  us  to  select  an  exclusive  di£> 
ficulty  where  every  thing  is  as  yet  obscure;  it  is  not 
entitled  to  pronounce  on  that  which  is  an  anomaly  and 
that  which  is  a  law.  Should  it  be  determined  by  future 
investigations,  that  there  are  essential  disturbances  among 
the  primary  rocks,  that  one  or  more  revolutions,  analogous 
to  that  which  appears  to  have  occurred  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  strata,  have  taken  place  in  the  former, 
the  present  difficulty  will  vanish,  and  the  rule  of  con- 
formity win  not  be  found  to  regulate  this  division 
in  nature.  That  such  a  disturbance  has  actually  oc- 
curred in  this  instance,  appears  proved  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  this  sandstone  first  appears, 
in  those  cases  where  it  is  strictly  unconformable  to  the 
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Hie  conglomerate  with  which  it  commences, 
ftowm  that  the  latter  rock  haa  been  covered  during  a 
certain  period  of  repose  by  fragments  of  its  own  sub- 
stance ;  while  the  very  construction  of  the  sandstone  also 
shows  that  it  i^  the  produce  of  materials  which  have  been 
furnished  by  rodu  previously  existing.  The  magnitude  of 
this  deposit  marks  to  a  certain  degree  the  interval  of  time 
which  must  have  passed  between  the  two,  and  proves, 
that  even  among  the  primary  recks,  there  have  been  long 
intervals  of  time,  attended  by  changes  and  revolutions, 
and  productive  of  depositions  of  rock,  analogous  to  those 
which  occur  between  the  primacy  and  secondary  divisions* 
In  its  essential  characters  this  sandstone,  where  uncon- 
fonnable,  may  therefore  be  considered  a  kind  of  secondary 
rock,  when  compared  to  the  primary  with  which  it  is 
immediately  connected. 

It  may  still  be  questioned,  by  those  to  whom 
these  facts  are  newp  whether  tl^e  unconfoimable  and 
the  alternating  sandstone  are  the  ^ame,  or  whether 
the  former  is  not  actually  a  secondary  sandstone?  I  can 
add  nothing  to  the  statements  on  this  subject  already 
given.  The  fietcts  are  open  to  examination,  and  perhaps 
they  may  still  require  it*  To  introduce  confusion  where 
order  was  supposed  to  exist,  is  no  less  pai^ul  to  him  who 
describes  than  to  him  who  reads ;  yet  the  transition  from 
one  species  of  order  to  another  must  pass  through  confu- 
sion. The  history  of  chemistry  is  not  the  only  proof  of 
this  truth.  Though  the.  preceding  views  should  be  incor- 
rect, though  the  sandstone  of  Sutherland  should  be  proved 
secondary,  still  this  pivestigation  and  these  doubts  will 
have  their  use,  by  extending  the  history  of  the  secondary 
strata,  and  by  establishing  the  existence  of  circumstances 
at  variance  with  the  predominant  characters  of  their 
lowest  member.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  such 
an  event,  important  modifications  would  also  be  wanted 
in. the  characters  of  the  secondary  division;  and  that 
the  anomalies  thus  generated  will  not  be  less  troublesome 
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to  him  who  shall  attempt  to  form  a  new  arrangement  oot 
this  principle,  than  they  are  difficult  of  expknatiou  on  that 
which  has  been  here  assumed. 

In  concluding  this  article  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
this  important  rock  is  not  limited,  to  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  It  occurs  in  the  centre  of  Sutherland,  extend- 
ing in  a  narrow  interrupted  line  and  surrounded  with 
gneiss.  It  appears  also  to  form  a  large  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  Caithness;  where  it  alternates  with  an  argil- 
laceous schist  most  commonly  of  the  graywack^  character. 
There,  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  secondary  rock. 
From  the  affinity  of  the  Orkney  isles  to  this  tract,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  also  of  similar  com- 
position. In  Aberdeenshire  also,  it  appears  to  have  been 
Aiistaken  for  a  secondary  sandstone ;  occurring  there  in  de- 
tached portions.  It  remains  further  to  be  inquired  whether 
the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Cromarty  and 
Moray,  is  not  the  same ;  a  circumstance  of  which  there 
appears  little  doubt ;  although  where  the  two  classes  of 
this  rock  occur  together,  it  would  require  much  caution 
in  drawing  the  distinction  and  in  ascertaining  the  common 
boundary.  But  I  must  terminate  a  discussion  already 
protracted  beyond  the  allotted  limits. 


» 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  ok  the  SCHISTOSE 

ISLANDS. 


BsFOB^  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  different 
islands  which  compose  l^s  group,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  generfd  view  of  the  wholes  reserving  the  comparison 
of  the  results  deducible  from  their  physical  history  and 
geographic  connexions,  until  they  have  been  all  examined. 
Their  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in  structure,  the 
obvious  repetitions  of  similar  strata  which  occur  through- 
out them,  the  mutual  correspondence  of  their  outliSies 
and  of  the  bearings  of  their  strata,  together  with  the 
intimacy  of  their  geographical  positions,  render  this  asso- 
ciaticm  as  natural  as  it  is  useful  for  the  illustration  of 
each  individual  and  the  comparison  of  the  .whole.     If 
a  few  of  the  rocks  occurring  in  these  islands  do  ^  not 
possess  the  schistose  structure,  that  term  is,  nevertheless, 
scarcely  exceptionable ;  since  they  chiefly  consist  of  those 
primary  stratified  rocks,  namely,  micaceous  schist,  quartas 
lock,  argillaceous  schist,  chlorite  schist,  and  other  asso- 
ciated substances,  which  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
present  the  schistose  character.    Although  the  whole  of 
this  group  thus  possesses  a  common  character,  it  is  fturther 
divisible  into  portions,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a 
common  bond  of  resemblance  that  does  not  pervade  the 
remainder ;  one  only,  Lismore,  being  excluded  from  either 
of  these  subdivisions. 

The  first  of  these  subordinate  divisions  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  the  Slate  isles,  and  it  includes 
Kerrera,  Seil,  Luing,  and  Torsa;  Shuna,  which  is  geo- 
graphically and  popularly  associated  with  these,  apper- 
taining, in  geological  character,  to  the  third  subdivision. 
The  characteristic  of  this  group,  is  the  prevalence  of  day 
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date/  The  subdivision  here  entitled  the  Quartz  isles,  com- 
prises the  chain  of  Lunga,  Scarba,  Jura  and  Isla;  to  which 
Colonsa,  Oransa  and  the  Garvelach  isles  may  be  added ;  the 
principal  chain  being  characterized  by  the  prevalence  of 
quartz  rock,  and  the  other  islands  being  evidentiy  connected 
with  it  by  community  or  alternation  of  its  otiher  leading 
strata.  The  last  subdivision  includes,  together  with  Shuna, 
the  Cntignish  ides^  the  isles  of  St.  Coimac,  Gigha,  and 
Obosl^  and  is  dJatinguished  by  a  aeries  of  schistose  rocks 
in  iduch  chlorite  adust  predominates,  and  which  ocevqpiea 
aa  extensive  tract  on  tibe  adjoining  mainland.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  discriminate  it  from  the  other  groups  by 
Ae  name  of  the  Chlorite  isles. 

-  The  islands  of  Kerrera  and  Seil  form  the  immediate 
htAd  of  union  between  Mull  and  the  Argyllshire  <soasty 
containing  the  trap  rocks  of  the  one  and  the  schistose 
fltaita  of  the  other.  A  very  small  portion  also  of  secondajy 
strata,  occurs  in  the  three  northernmost,  but  in  parts  so 
detad^d  and  minute,  that  they  almost  disappear  in  the 
paftieular  details.  The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  con- 
neixion  will  be  seen  to  consist  in  the  trap  which  prevails 
in  the  northernmost  islands  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
mainland  immediately  opposed  to  them.  The  rocks  of 
&is  family,  from  their  analogy  in,  position,  correspondence 
in  struclare,  and  geographical  proidmity,.  seem  to  be 
detached  parts  of ,  the  trap  of  Mull  and  Morven,  as  I 
fbimeriy  had  occasion  to  remark.  The.  intermediate  rocks 
and  islets,  otherwise,  little  worthy  of  notice,  become  in 
thiB  respect  ktoretduig,  aa  aenring  to  connect  by  wme 
intermediate  points^  the  leading  masses  which  form  the 
principal  islands,  whether  belonging  to  the  one  set  of 
rocks>  ^T  the  other.  With. ibis  view  nearly  the  whole 
cf  them  were  examined;  a  task . rendered  very  difficult 
fay  the  strength-  and-irapidtty  of  .the  tides,  the  boisterous 
nature  of  this  sea,  and  >  the  consequ^t  difficulty  of  land- 
ing ;.  circumstances  which,  present  the  only  apdogy  that 
ought   to  be  offered  for  the  imperfiecticms  which  may 
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still  remain  in  their  faistoiy.  These  detached  parts  are 
even  more  useful  in  connecting  the  islands  that  consist 
of  stratified  rocks^  with  each  other  and  with  the  coast, 
than  in  approximating  the  masses  of  trap;  a  rock,  it  is 
probable,  which  is  often  originally  of  an  insulated  and 
partial  nature.'  By  tracing  in  succession  the  several 
islands  here  ranked,  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to 
their  geographical  and  physical  relations,  by  attending 
to  the  connexioils  huficated  by  the  various  scattered  por- 
tions, and  by  examining  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the 
mainland,  a  continued  series  may  be  estsdblisfaed;  which 
will  be  found '  interesting  whether  simply  considered  as 
proving  an  existing  regular  order,  or  as  indicating  past 
changes,  from  which  their  continuity  has  been  brokeii, 
and  die  coasts  have  received  their  present  forms.         ' 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  order  adopted  in 
de8crH)ing  them,  is  not  conformable  to  the  one  elsewhere 
followed;  namely,  that  of  commencing  with  the  rocks 
lowest  in  position,  and  thence  proceeding  upwardb 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  strata.  But  ihefe 
is  no  particular  convenience  in  this  case  in  adhering  to 
the  general  rule;  besides  which,  the  history  of  the  western- 
most isles  of  this  group  will  be  far  more  intelligible  by 
treating  the  whole  in  the  order  here  foUowed. 

The  advantages  of  any  particular  order  arise  chiefly 
from  its  giving  a  fixed  point  of  departure.  This  may 
sometimes  be  found  as  conveniently  in  the  uppermost  as 
in  ihe  lowermost  rocks ;  whfle,  independently  oif  the  reason 
above  assigned,  the  connexion  of  Inish  Capel  and  of  Ker- 
rera  with  MuD,  renders  it  convenient  to  commence  with 
those  islands.  Thus  the  chain  of  connexion  with  the  c^i- 
tinental  land  will  be  more  easily  preserved;  a  connexion 
which  the  claims  of  physical  geography  render  it  at  all 
times  desirable  to  maintain  when  possible^ 
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INISH  CAPEL.' 

In  proceeding  to  the  particular  description  of  the  Schis* 
tose  islands,  I  have  thought  proper  to  commence  with 
Inish  Capel,  which,  however  insignificant  in  magnitude, 
is  not  so  in  a  geological  view ;  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  its  structure  rendering  it  easily  understood,  while  it 
forms  a  useful  introduction  to  those  which  immediiCtely 
follow,  and  present  features  more  complicated.  The  ex- 
posure of  the  secondary  strata  which  it  -  displays,  will 
induce  a  geologist  to  search  for  them  in  Seil  where 
they  might  else  escape  his  attention.  It  is  not  only 
on  this  occasion  that  a  small  spot  presents  to  the  observer 
the  solution  of  difficulties  witii  which  he  has  been  be- 
wildered in  the  investigation  of  extensive  tracts  of 
country.  He  who  shall  commence  the  examination  of 
the  Schistose  islands  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
described,  not  in  that  in  which  they  were  examined, 
will  find  a  smooth  path  before  him  instead  of  the  in- 
tricate one  which  so  often  obstructed  my  own  progress; 
and  will  perceive,  at  the  beginning  of  his  labours,  that 
orderly  arrangement  which  was  only  discovered  at  the 
end  of  mine. 

The  translated  name  of  this  spot,  the  Mare's  island, 
has  been  improperly  applied  in  the  maps  to  the  Garvelach 
isles:  this  island  in  the  same  maps  being  erroneously 
denominated  the  Sheep's  isle.  It  Ues  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  north-west  angle  of  Seil,  and  is  scarcely  a  mile 
in  circumference,  being  surrounded  by  an  abrupt  rocky 
boundary  of  low  cliffs.  At  its  south-east  angle,  a  suc- 
cession of  secondary  strata  appears'  at  the  water's  edge. 
These  dip  towards  the  west,  and  in  this  respect  they 
conform  to  the  dip  of  the  analogous  strata  already  de- 

*  See  the  Map  of  the  Slate  isles. 
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scribed  in  many  of  the  Trap  islands  to  the  northward.  It  will 
also  hereafter  be  shown,  that  the  rare  and  detached  portions 
of  secondary  rocks  which  occur  in  Seil  and  on  the  ad- 
joining mainland,  present  a  corresponding  inclination; 
which  is  here  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  primary  strata 
on  which  they  lie,  the  dip  of  these  being  invariably 
to  the  eastward.  The  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon 
seems  here  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees;  but 
a  boisterous  sea  breaking  over  the  rock,  prevented  me 
from  making  any  very  accurate  remarks  on  this  unim- 
portant part  of  the  subject.  The  lowest  bed  at  that 
time  admitting  of  examination,  was  a  gravelly  congliv 
memte  with  an  argillaceous  base,  including  fragments 
of  quartz.  It  is  succeeded  by  beds  of  a  red  schistose 
sandstoi^e,  followed  by  othiers  of  a  grey  colour  and  more 
argiBaceous  composition.  These  beds  are  precisely  .similar 
to  those  that  accompany  the  lowest  red  sandstone,  to 
which  they  doubtless  belong.  If  any  primary  strata  are 
here  to  be  found  below  them,  they  were  concealed  by 
'the  state  of  the  tide  and  the  high  running  of  the  swell. 
Incumbent  on  these  roeks  is  a  mass  of  trap  which 
constitutes  flie  main  bdk  of  the  island;  but  as  it 
occurs  in  abundance  both  in  Kerrera  and  Seil,  the  de- 
scription of  its  pecuhar  characters  may  be  deferred. 

.  It  is  evident  from  this  brief  account,  that  Inish  Capel 
resemUes  in  some  measure  the  neighbouring  psffts  of 
Mull,  and  it  will  hereafter  be  shown  to  correspond  iuoBe 
exactly  with  Kerrera  and  the  northern  parts  of  Seil; 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  tbe  former  and  the 
two  latter  islands. 
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KERR£RAft 

The  island  of  Kerrera  skirts  the  nfiighbouring  coast 
of  Argyllshire  in  a  direction,  as  far  as  it  extends,  nearly 
parallel;  being  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  about  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  which  affords  excellent  harboun  for 
ships  under  any  wind  and  weather.  That  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Horseshoe,  on  the  Kerrera  side,  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  on  this  coast.  This  island  is  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth;  its  form  being 
irregulariy  oval  and  but  littiie  indented  by  bays  or 
diversified  with  headlands.  At  the  northern  extremity, 
it  assists,  with  the  small  island  oalled  the  Maiden's 
island,  in  forming  -die  harbour  of  Oban;  a  pact  of  die 
.coast  well  known  to  mineralogists*  as  well  as  tourists, 
and  of  which  descriptions,  hare  often  been  published. 
Independently  of  its  mineralogioal  interest,  the  neigh- 
.bouring  castles  of  Dunnolly  and  Dunstafihage,  and  die 
more  distant  plain  of  Ae  supposed  Beregonium,  give 
it  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary  to  .whom  the 
power  of  the  former  chieftains  of  Lorn  is  still  an  object 
of  fond  remembrance ;  while  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
screen  that  encircles  the  lannke  Loch,  together  with 
the  scattered  islands  that  diversify  its  wide  expanse, 
render  it  equally  attractive  .to  tiie  lover  of  pictureaque 
beauty. 

The^  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  ..this  eoaat,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  taken  some  interest,  in  tibe  history 
of  Dunstafihage  castle,  and  in  that  of  the  plain  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  very  prob* 
lematical,  or  rather,  visionary  Beregonium.  Notwith* 
standing  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  ruins  of  buildings  here  exist  to  indicate 

*  See  the  Map  of  the  Slate  isles. 
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tlie  pootioti  of  a  town.  The  yitrified  fort  of  Don  mBo 
Sniochain  seems  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  antiqiiity  in 
this  spot;  end  it  is  not  impomible  that  some  popular 
traditions  respecting  this  work,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  notion  of  a  ciqpital  city  haying  once  exisled  here* 
Many  parts  of  eariy  Scottish  history  rest  on  fully  as 
weak  a  foondation,  and  it  would  be  an  endleiui  task 
to  labour  through  all  these  fictions.  Scotland  had  cer- 
tainly no  capital  even  down  to  the  time  of  Robert  the 
Firsts  who  ched  in  1329*  Still  less  could  the  site  of 
the  capital  of  Scotland  be  in  Argyll,  as  there  never  was 
a  city  in  this  district  at  any  period  of  its  histoiy . 

The  antiquity  of  Dunstaffiiage  castle  is  not  less  prob- 
lematical. Pennanty  who  speaks  of  its  high  antiquity, 
does  not  appear  to  have  examined  these  subjects  witibi 
the  requisite  discriminationy  or  he  must  have  perceived 
that  its  date  could  «not  have  been  very  distant.  The 
Gothic  arched  doorway  of  hewn  stone  at  the  entrance, 
and  other  obvious  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the 
buildings  point  to  a  comparatively  recent  period*  It 
is  probably  coeval  with  the  castles  of  Duart,  DunnoUy, 
Duntuhoi,  and  others  of  similar  architecturey  which  wess 
erected  by  the  Highland  chieftains  after  the  Northmen 
had  been  expelled  and  they  had  acquired  a  separate 
independence.  Caslies  of  stone  and  lime  were  unknown 
before  that  period.  It  appears  however,  that  the  Nor- 
wegians never  possessed  any  soveieigxity  in  this  part 
of  Argyllshire;  although  the  Lords  of  Lorn  were  descended 
from  Somerled,  who  was  of  Norwegian  lineage.  Dun« 
staffiiage  was  probably  erected  by  these  chiefe,  namely,  the 
Macdougalls,  before  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  more 
recent  power  of  the  Campbells;  although  there  is  nothing 
m  its  structure  to  pr€ivent  it  from  having  been  the^woik 
of  even  the  comparatively  modem  times  of  that  family. 
This  probability  is  further  indicated  by  the  superior  refine^ 
ment  of  its  architecture  to  that  of  DuunoUy,  the  acknow- 
ledged seat  of  the  Macdougalle*     The .  Scottish  kings 
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never  resided  in  Lbm,  and 'it  is  impossible  '  therefore 
that  it  could  have  been  a  royal  residence :  that  tradition 
seems  to  rest  on  testimony  as  unworthy  of  attention 
as  the  metropolitan  claims  of  the  plain  of  Beregonium. 
In  the  regal  character  of  Dunstaffiiage  is  involved  a 
.set  of  additional  doubts  respecting  the  fatal  stone,  said 
to  have  been  carried  from  it  to  Scone  by  Kenneth  the 
Second,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Westminster  Abl>ey 
by  Edward.  Respecting  the  real  history  of  this  talisman, 
it  is  now  in  vain  to  inquire ;  but  the  original  transportation 
of  Jacob*s  pillow  to  the  wilds  of  Lorn,  is  not  much  more 
imaginary  than  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Dun- 
staffiiage.* 

Although  the  coast  outline  of  Kerrera  is  little  marked 
by  prominencies  or  indentations,  the  sur&ce  of  the 
island  is  extremely  irr^ular ;  being  formed  of  numerous 
small  hills  separated  by  hollows,  disposed  in  a  manner 
so  intricate  as  to  render  it  a  perfect  labyrinth  to  a 
stranger,  when  excluded  from  a  sight  of  the  leading 
outline  of  the  shores.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Argyllshire ;  the  rugged  outlines 
and  graceless  forms  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
impressed  all  those  who  have  visiteid  Oban  or  Dun- 
staffnage.  It  may  be  called,  in  the  strictest  sense,  u 
hilly  island,  since. it  scarcely  possesses  a  Qontinuous  acre 
of  level  land:  the  little  that  exists,  is  at  the  northern 
extremity.  I  obtained  no  measure  of  the  greatest  altitude, 
which  is  near  the  Centre  of  the  island,  but  conjecture 
that  it  does  not  fall  short  of  1200  feet.  Abrupt  faces 
of  rock  sometimes  terminate  these  hills,  and,  as  in  most 
trap  countries,  they  are  found  in  the  interior  as  frequently 
as  on  the  sea  coasts.  At  the  southern  extremity,  these 
difis  extend  to  the  sea  shore,  in  a  variety  of  intricate 
and  rugged  forms  well  suited  to  the  character  ^f  the 

*  The  stone  in  question  is  a  calcareous  sandstone  exactly  resemfaling 
that  which  fonns  the  doorway  of  Dunstafiiiiige  cfistle. 
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boisterous  sea  that  so  often  breaks  against  them  ;  forming 
with  it  a  dreary  scene  of  wildness  which  is  rendered 
more  impressive  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Gylen  perched  on  a  rocky  cliff  amid  the  contention  of 
the  winds  and  waters. 

Although  the  soil  of  Kerrera  is  generally  fertile,  it 
is,  from  the  irregularity  and  the  steepness  of  the  hills, 
principally  devoted  to  pasturage,  offering  in  most  places 
an  aspect  of  permanent  verdure. 


The  very  disordered  positions  of  the  rocks  of  Kerrera, 
produce  obscurities  not  easily  elucidated  in  the  island 
itself,  but  which  are  rendered  clear  by  an  examination 
of  the  neighbouring  mainland ;  a  tract  in  itself  sufficiently 
interesting  and  intricate  to  claim  much  of  the  attention 
of  a  geologist. 

In  examining  the  island  it  is  convenient  to  commence 
from  the  day  slate,  on  account  of  the  very  discontinuous 
and  unconnected  state  in  which  the  sandstone  appears, 
and  the  impossibility  of  tracing  its  detached  portions 
by  any  other  clue  than  that  of  their  proximity  to  this 
rock.  The  confusion  which  will  be  apparent,  will,  I  trust, 
prove  to  be  that  of  nature,  not  that  of  the  observations ; 
being  only  one,  out  of  many  instances,  of  those  irregula- 
rities in  the  positions  of  strata,  so  common  where  trap  rocks 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  structure  of  a  country.* 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  trace  a  continuous 
extent  of  argillaceous  schist  throughout  Kerrera,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  lowest  rock.  It  may 
be  observed  in  many  places  along  the  shore,  but  not 
along  the  whole  of  it ;  the  secondary  strata  occupying 
some  parts,  and  the  superincumbent  trap  descending  so 
deep  in  others,  as  to  conceal  from  view  that  which  lies 

•  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3. 
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beneath.*  This  schist  is  also  found  occupying  some 
of  the  hills  in  the  interior,  even  at  a  considerable  elevation; 
but  is  so  covered  with  soil,  and  intermixed  with  other 
hiDs  of  trap  and  conglomerate,  that  it  is  impossiUe  to 
conjecture  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  disposition  in  those 
places.  On  the  shores  however,  although -'its  regularity 
is  by  no  means  so  absolute  as  in  the  islands  to  the 
southward,  the  general  bearing  of  the  elevated  edges 
of  the  beds  is  north-easterly  or  nearly  so;  a  direction 
which  will  be  found  to  correspond  very  accurately  vrith 
that  of  the  strata  in  many  of  the  isles  to  the  southward. 
The  dip  is  also  invariably  the  same  as  in  those,  or 
easterly;  the  angle  of  elevation  however,  varying  much 
more  than  it  does  in  any  of  the  islands  where  trap 
does  not  occur,  and  being  never  properly  assignable. 
Beds  of  a  coarser  slate  are  found  alternating  with  the 
finer  clay  slate,  and  possessing  the  well  known  characters 
of  graywack^ ;  an  alternation  which  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Seil  and  Luing. 

The  character  of  the  day  slate  is  identical  with  that 
of  Seil  and  of  Eysdill  so  well  known  in  commerce^ 
and  it  is  therefore  superfluous  to  describe  it.  That 
of  the  graywack6  slate  is  equally  familiar ;  I  need  only 
say  that  it  is  of  a  fine  texture  and  marked  by  scales 
of  mica  interspersed  among  the  laminae.  At  the  points 
of  junction  with  the  trap,  whether  overlying  or  in  veins, 
both  these  schists  are  generally  harder  than  elsewhere; 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  contorted,  and  easily 
broken  into  fragments  less  regular  and  much  more  minute 
than  at  a  distance  from  those  places.    The  action  of  thQ 

'  '     * 

*  With  respect  to  the  accompanymg  map  I  must  obscnre,  that  it  does 
not  pretend  to  give  a  detail  of  the  rocks,  since  that  would,  on  anj 
admissible  scale,  he'  impossible,  on  account  of  their  extreme  irregularity 
and  minute  admixture.  It  points  out  one  or  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
portions  of  tlie  strata ;  the  overlying  trap  necessarily  occupying  the  chief 
parts  of  the  surface. 
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mtmosphere  is  also  much  more  remarkable  on  them  near 
these  junctions;  since  they  are  ahnost  always  found 
to  be  rotten  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  clay  slate  is  here,  as  in  other  situations,  interspersed 
with  cubic  crystals  of  pyrites,  often  of  a  large  size.  In 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  junctions,  a  peculiar  appearance 
occurs,  the  chemical  explanation  of  which  is  not  very 
obvious.  The  cavities  formerly  occupied  by  the  crystals, 
are  occasionally  filled  with  a  ve^  fine  black  powder, 
which  on  analysis,  was  found  to  consist  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  the  black  oxide  of  iron. 

The  next  rock  to  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  succession, 
is  placed  here,  not  solely  on  theoretical  views,  but  because 
it  is  actually  found  in  contact  with  the  clay  slate  not 
fiur  fiK)m  the  ferry  house.  It  is  however  very  limited 
in  extent,  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  the  schist ;  since 
it  is  more  common  to  find  that  rock  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  sandstone  or  by  the  conglomerate  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  substance  in  question  is  fcurmed  of 
Augments  of  schist  of  different  colours,  cemented  by  a 
base  of  the  same  materials  more  minutely  divided.  A 
similar  rock  is  not  uncommon  between  the  schist  and 
the  ordinary  sandstone  conglomerate  in  other  places. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  further  account  of  its  position 
or  extent,  as  it  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  accurate  in-* 
vestigation. 

To  this  succeeds  in  order,  that  rock  which,  from  its 
peculhoity  of  structure  and  irregularity  of  position,  is 
the  most  dfflcult  circumstance  to  explain  in  the  com^ 
position  of  the  island.  It  appears  under  tlie  ordinary 
characters  of  a  fine  sandstone  and  of  a  conglometate ; 
and,  firom  its  great  extent  on  the  adjoining  mainland,  in.  a 
track  much  firequented  by  travellers,  is  so  generally  known 
that,  to  many,  an  account  of  its  characters  will  perhaps 
be  superfluous.  It  is  too  important  however  to  pass  by 
unnoticed,  even  at  the  hazard  of  detailing  that  which 
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may  possibly  be  as  well  known  to  the  reader  as  to  the 
writer  of  this  description. 

The  simplest  and  most  ordinary  substance  in  this  series 
is  a  red  schistose  sandstone^  resembling  that  which  occurs 
among  the  multiform  beds  of  the  lowest  red  sandstone 
in  this  country.  With  others,  I  was  at  first  inclined 
to  suppose  that  this  alone  was  the  usual  red  sandstone ; 
and  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  grey  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  that  follow  it,  which  have  been  considered 
as  local  rocks  dependent  on  the  trap ;  though  not  iiK^linedi 
with  those  observers,  to  consider  this  rock  a  trap  tufT, 
as  such  local  conglomerates  have  been  called.  That 
opinion  is  erroneous  and  the  distinction  unfounded;  the 
whcyle  series,  whether  red  or  grey,  fine  or  conglomerated, 
bearing  a  rigid  analogy  to  the  common  red  sandstone 
series  of  other  places;  differing  from  it  only  in  com- 
position, in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal rocks  from  which  it  has  been  formed. 

The  red  portion  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  most 
common  varieties  of  this  rock,  consisting  of  quartz  with 
an  admixture  of  red  ferruginous  clay  and  mica;  occa- 
sionally also  containing  undecomposed  grains  of  felspar. 
Though  it  immediately  succeeds  the  schist  in  some  places, 
in  others  it  alternates  with  the  grey  sandstone  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  occasionally  becomes  the  lowest  in  posi- 
tion. It  forms  beds  of  variable  thickness,  sometimes,  as 
above  remarked,  tending  to  the  schistose  structure,  at 
others  very  massive ;  occasionally  of  a  fine  texture,  in  other 
places  gravelly,  and  in  many,  presenting  the  conglomerate 
character  in  a  very  striking  manner,  from  the  great  size  of 
the  imbedded  fragments.  These  several  varieties  are  every 
where  intermixed,  as  is  usual  in  the  red  sandstone ;  the  one 
succeeding  the  other  without  any  regular  order,  and  even 
the  individual  bed  varying  in  the  course  of  its  lateral 
progress.  In  all  cases  however,  the  base  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  the  same  as  the  fine  sandstone,  the  differences 
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consisting  only  in  the  yBiiety,  number,  or  magnitude  of 
the  imbedded  pebbles  and  fragments. 

'^^    ff^y    sctndstone  is  fundamentally   composed    of 
grains  of  clinkstone  or  compact  felspar  of  different  colom*s; 
namely,  of  the  basis  of  those  traps  which  constitute  the 
present  superincumbent  strata  of  the   adjacent  country. 
A  mixture  of  hornblende,  quartz,  mica,  and  occasionally 
of  calcareous  matter  with  clay,  vary  its  aspect  without 
causing  any  material  change  in  its  fundamental  character. 
The  substances  imbedded  in  this  base  when  it  passes 
to  the  state  of  conglomerate,  are  various;   more  so  than 
in  any  other  rock  of  similar  structure  that  has  fallen  under 
my  examination  in  Scotland.      Granite   and  quartz,  of 
different  colours  and  textures,  are  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous, since  they  are  among  the  most  durable  materials. 
But  the  peculiarity  here  remarkable,  is  the  great  number 
of  imbedded  pebbles  of  the.  various  trap  rocks ;  by  which 
it  is  no  less  distinguishable  than  by  the  composition  of 
its  base.    These  pebbles  present  every  possible  variety ; 
namely,  basalt,  greenstone,  amygdaloids,  cavernous  trap, 
and  clinkstone  or  compact  felspar;  together  with  those 
porphyritic  or  other  modifications  that  are  found  in  nature 
associated  with  the  other  rocks  of  this  extensive  family. 
Their  size  is  extremely  various,  and  frequently  enormous ; 
and  as  they  are  often  scattered  in  abundance  on  the  shores 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  they  are  sometimes  readily 
mistaken   for   transported   aUuvia,   detached   from  their 
original  rocks  without  having  undergone  this  intermediate 
state  of  transmigration. 

Although  the  geological  position  of  these  strata  is  that 
of  immediate  superposition  to  the  argillaceous  schist, 
their  local  position  is  often  so  intricate  and  so  difficult 
to  comprehend)  that  the  order  of  their  arrangement  can- 
not be  conjectured  without  much  patient  research;  a 
circumstance  in  which  this  rock  differs  from  that  which 
usually  separates  the  primary  and  secondary  strata;  the 
position   of  this   being   commonly  as    regular   as   those 
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of  the  strata  that  precede  and  follow  it.  The  origin  of 
this  confusion  must  be  sought  in  those  causes  which 
so  often  affect  the  regularity  of  stratified  rocks  where 
extensive  masses  or  numerous  veins  of  trap  occur. 

It  will  often  appear  on  examination,  that  the  conglo- 
merate lies  above  the  simple  trap  as  well  as  below  it; 
and  perhaps  this  order  does  actually  take  place.  If  it 
is  sometimes  seen  lying  below  the  clay  slate,  it  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  found  that  this  is  a  deception  arising  from 
the  mechanical  derangement  of  the  respective  rocks ;  and 
that  superior  altitude  is  not  in  this  case  a  test  of  superior 
position.  It  is  a  remcu'kable  proof  of  such  derangement, 
that  the  highest  summit  of  the  island  is  formed  of  con- 
glomerate accompanied  laterally  by  hills  of  day  slate 
little  less  elevated ;  while  again,  on  the  shore,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  south-western  end  of  the  island,  the  same 
rock  presents  a  remarkably  regular  series  of  beds  not 
materially  deviating  from  the  horizontal  position.  These 
regular  beds  dip  toward  the  west  wherever  they  can  be 
examined ;  and  they  are  therefore  here,  as  in  Inish  Capel, 
placed  in  a  reverse  position  to  the  primary  strata.  The 
same  is  true  of  those  partially  exposed  masses  of  red 
sandstone  which  are  found  on  the  adjacent  mainland. 
But  the  considerations  arising  out  of  this  must  be  de- 
ferred to  a  more  proper  place. 

I  must  not  however  quit  this  subject  without  stating 
the  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  conglomerate  and 
sandstone  series  of  Kerrera  and  the  neighbouring  shore, 
is  analogous  to  that  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  ibis 
country,  separates  the  primary  from  the  secondary  strata. 
Hie  only  differences  indeed,  are  its  broken  and  inter- 
rupted position,  and  the  nature  of  its  materials.  The 
pecuUarity  of  position  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  l^ 
the  ordinary  waste  which  all  rocks  undergo,  according 
to  their  several  degrees  of  tenacity  and  exposure ;  and 
partly,  perhaps  still  more,  by  the  great  number  of^  trap 
veins  which  traverse  it,  and  the  great  extent  of  overiying 
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Ir^  with  which  it  is  eonnected.  With  respect  to  com- 
position  I  may  remark,  that  in  general,  perhaps  in  aH 
cases,  the  conglomerates  partake  of  the  different  older 
rocks  next  to  whish  they  he;  containing  fragments  of 
aU  these,  or  at  leait  of  all  such  as  have  had  sufficient 
disability  to  surviTe  the  mechanical  attrition  they  have 
undergone  before  they  were  consolidated  into  one  mass. 
Thus  a  given  hne  of  conglomerate  however  continuous 
it  may  be  as  a  bed,  wiU  vary  in  its  composition  as  the 
rocks  on  which  it  lies  in  different  places,  change  their 
characteiB;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  remark  I  may  refer 
to  the  diffi»rent  parts  of  the  great  conglomerate  line  of 
Scotland,  where  differences  of  this  nature  actually  occur. 
In  the  case  of  the  Kerrera  rock,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  conglomerate  has  been  formed  during  those  revo- 
lutions of  the  surface  that  produced  the  whole  of  this 
substance  wherever  it  is  found,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  trap  rocks  which  constitute  so  remarkable  a  featurip 
in  this  country.  Hence>  it  has  necessarily  partaken  of 
Aeir  nature ;  while  it  includes,  at  the  same  tim^,  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  quartz,  of  an  origin  more  distant, 
and  more  susceptible  of  transportation  without  injury. 
One  remarlL  of  an  important  nature,  but  similar  to  that 
deduced  firoin  the  structure  of  Canna,  may  be  de^ 
rived  from  the  nature  of  the  ro<^ks  now  described^ 
Two  distinct  formations  of  trap  are  indicated  by  its 
composition  ai^d  situation;  one  prior  to  the  deposition 
of  the  conglomerate,  and  oiie  posterior ;  the  former  being 
die  source  of  the  fragments  it  contains,  and  the  other 
now  overlying  and  intersecting  the  beds.  The  inde* 
pendent  veins  heieafter  described  are,  equally,  proofs  of 
a  third. 

With  respect  to  the  two  latter  classes  of  this  trap,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  particular  instance ;  as  ana* 
logous  proofs  of  two  formations  of  trap  have  in  various 
cases  come  under  review  throughout  this  work.  The 
former  deserves  a  separate  consideration;  since  the  evi- 
dence derived  from   the    structure  of  Canna,  does  not 
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extend  so  far,  and  is  not  followed  by  the  same  conse^ 
quences  which  here  arise  from  the  existence  of  fragments 
of  trap  in  the  conglomerate  rocks.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  conglomerates  of  that  island  ^e  of  a  local  nature, 
and  peculiarly  connected  with  a  succession  of  partial  de- 
posits of  trap  rocks.  But  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  the 
island  now  under  review  and  on  the  adjoining  continent, 
the  conglomerate  is  part  of  the  extensive  deposit  which 
separates  the  primary  from  the  secondary  rocks ;  or  that 
at  least  it  is  analogous  to  this,  and  equally  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  in  order  of  the  general  series  of  these 
latter.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  fragments  of  trap 
existing  in  this  rock  have,  like  the  other  substances, 
been  derived  from  previous  masses  of  that  rock  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  secondary  strata, 
and  equally  therefore  to  be  ranked  with  the  other  pri- 
mary strata,  by  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  many  parts  of  this  work,  that 
the  trap  rocks  are  usually  associated  with  the  secondary 
strata,  and  are,  in  by  far  the  predominant  examples, 
superior  to  them;  while  the  instances  in  which  they 
occur  in  union  with,  or  immediate  superposition  to,  the 
primary,  are  comparatively  rare.  Even  in  Morven,  where 
extensive  masses  of  these  rocks  are  found  in  immediate 
contac^t  with  gneiss  in  some  places,  the  existence  of  inter- 
mediate fragments  of  secondary  strata  prove  that  the 
whole  deposit  is  of  a  date  posterior  to  these,  and  that  it  is 
only  incidentally  and  occasionally  connected  with  the  pri- 
mary rocks.  The  remarks  formerly  made  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sky,  also  show  that  such  a  state  of  immediate 
superposition  and  contact  is  no  proof  of  an  original 
connexion  in  point  of  time;  as  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  this  rock  appears  to  have  been  deposited,  enables 
it  to  possess  an  intimate  connexion  with  every  rock 
from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  of  its  predominant  connexion  with  the 
secondary  strata,  and  of  the  absence  of  positive  proof 
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of  any  original  connexion  with  the  primary  previously 
to  the  deposition  of  those,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
it  was  nniversally  posterior  to  the  secondary  rocks ;  and 
that  as  granite  is  the  unstratified  rock  which  peculiarly 
interferes  with  the  primary  strata,  so  trap  was  the  intrud- 
ing substance  in  the  secondary.     From  the  present  fact 
it  is  however  evident,  that  there  have  been  masses  of 
trap^  similar  to  the  most  recent  in  every  circumstance 
of  structure  and    composition,    but  of  a  date   prior  to 
that  of  the  secondary  rocks;    and  it  offers  perhaps  the 
only  unquestionable  species  of  evidence  on  that  subject 
which   can   be    obtained.     It   will   still   always   remain 
uncertain,    unless   where    similar  circumstances    can  be 
proved,  whether  the  trap  rocks  now  actually  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  primary  strata,  are  of  primary  or 
secondary  date ;   as  alternation  affords   no  evidence   of 
consecutive  formation,  in  the  case  of  rocks  which  possess 
the  intruding  character.     Other  characters  from  whence 
such  evidence  may  be  derived,  may  possibly  hereafter 
be  discovered;   and  the  subject  is  thus  pointed  out  to 
geologists   as  one  of  the    numerous   important  circum- 
stances still  required  in  the  general  history,  not  only  of 
this  particular  family,  but  of  the  science  itself. 

In  the  present  case  it  became  a  natural  object  of  inquiry 
whether  the  trap  of  Appin,  which  is  conterminous  with  th^ 
granite  of  Loch  Etive,  might  not  have  been  the  source 
of  the  nodules  in  question.  The  examination  of  this 
tract  however,  proved,  that  it  was  associated  with  beds 
of  conglomerate  containing  fragments  similar  to  those 
of  the  sandstone  of  Oban  and  of  the  island  under  review; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  in  every  respect  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  portion  of  the  general  trap  district  of  Mull 
and  Lorn. 

In  concluding  I  may  remark,  that  the  rarity  of  trap 
rocks  among  those  of  the  primary  class,  presuming  that 
they  have  actually  existed  in  this  period  as  in  the 
secondary,  may  be  explained  from  the  great  facility  of 
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deoompoBition  which  they  evidently  posseoi.  That  fiu3^ 
lity  is  marked  by  the  enonnous  waste  they  have  expe- 
rienced in  those  cases  where  they  are  obviously  of  a 
very  recent  date,  of  which  innumerable  examples  have 
been  pointed  ont  in  these  islands;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
conceive,  that,  through  a  period  of  infinitely  longer  dura- 
tion, the  greater  number,  or  the  whole  of  these  rocks, 
should  have  disappeared  in  those  instances  where  Aeir 
formation  has  preceded  that  of  the  secondary  rocks.  The 
peculiar  drcumstances  which  attend  the  overiying  rocks 
now  connected  with  granite,  such  as  those  of  Gtaico  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  of  which  the  character  is  generally 
porphyritic,  although  occasiondly  not  distinguishable  from 
the  more  recent  traps,  indicate  these  as  being  in  all  pro* 
bability  the  remains  of  trap  deposits  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  the  primary  class,  and  as  the  last  remains 
of  masses  once  more  extensive.  That  tract  is  not  distant 
from  the  spot  under  review;  and  under  former  circum- 
stances, of  greater  extent,  and  of  greater  variety  of  com- 
position, may  have  been  the  source  of  the  nodules  in 
the  conglomerate  of  Oban  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
discuAsion. 

The  last  rock  that  remains  to  be  described  in  Kerrera 
is  the  trap,  which,  if  not  absolutely  and  always  upper- 
most, presents  sufficient  indications  of  its  posteriority  to 
all  the  other  rocks.  Till  a  new  classification  of  titiefie 
rocks  is  adopted,  I  am  compelled  to  use  this  general 
term;  although  it  here  presents  varieties  much  in  want 
of  more  distinctive  appellations.  It  is  recognised  at  a 
distance  by  the. total  absence  of  stratification,  and  by 
the  vertical  fracture  which  its  precipitous  faces  every 
where  display. 

As  in  other  cases,  the  different  modifications  or  mem- 
bers are  here  found  gradually  changing  their  characters 
and  passing  into  each  other.  Thus  greenstone  passes  into 
basalt,  or  into  clinkstone,  or  compact  felspar,  or  into 
porphyries  and  amygdaloids  of  various  aspects.     Many 
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of  the  nmpler  Tarieties  occnTy  of  a  biown,  grey,  reddish, 
or  white  colour,  with  different  degrees  of  hardness  and 
much  diversity  of  fiuctore;  ofRsring  specimensy  to  none  of 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  nomenclature,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  apply  names  that  could  be  understood.  It  is  per- 
haps better  to  leaye  such  substances  without  a  name,  than 
to  designate  them  by  terms  that  have  been  already  too 
often  used  in  a  lax  and  ambiguous  sense ;  since  the  ne- 
gative confusion  that  may  result  from  the  want  of  appro- 
priate appellations,  is  much  less  inconvenient  than  the 
positive  one  which  attends  their  misapplication ;  inasmuch 
as  it  admits  of  future  amendment,  and  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  add  to  a  nomenclature  than  to  change  its 
signification.  Zeolites,  calcareous  spar,  and  green  earth, 
occur  in  the  amygdaloids,  but  the  most  remarkable 
variety  is  found  at  the  south-western  part  of  the  island. 
This  is  amygdaloidal  and  of  a  somewhat  earthy  texture, 
the  base  being  harder  than  common  claystone.  Toge- 
ther with  calcareous  spar,  it  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  brown  mica ;  some  of  which  is  perfectly  crystallized 
in  hexagonal  plates  attaining  a  quarter  of  an  indi  in 
diameter.  This  rock  is  brown,  but  weathers  to  a  dark 
red,  and  assumes  irregularly  columnar  forms. 

If  the  connexions  of  these  rocks  with  those  on  which 
they  lie  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  some- 
times in  contact  with  the  clay  slate,  at  others  with  the 
graywack^,  a  proof  of  their  posteriority  to  both,  and  of 
dieir  irregularity  of  position.  They  are  also  found  branch- 
ing into  large  veins,  which  again  ramify  into  smaller; 
penetrating  the  schist  in  various  directions,  and  some- 
times for  a  long  space  conformable  to  its  disposition. 
Where  these  parts  only  are  visiUe,  and  where  their 
connexion  with  the  superincumbent  masses  cannot  be 
traced,  they  have  the  appearance  of  beds  alternating  with 
the  schist;  but  this  appearance,  traced  in  one  instance 
to  its  true  origin^  justifieB  us  in  assigning  the  same  to  all 
similar  masses. 
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The  relation  of  the  trap  to  the  sandstone  and  conglo-^ 
merate,  is  by  no  means  so  clear;  yet  as  some  decided 
instances  occur  of  its  overlying  position  with  respect 
to  these  also,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding, 
that  the  whole  of  the  trap  is  posterior  to  the  stratified 
rocks  whether  primary  or  secondary;  and  that  wherever 
it  appears  inferior  to  the  latter,  the  apparent  priority' 
impUed  by  this,  is  only  an  example  of  intrusion  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  between  the  trap  and  the  schists. 

The  confusion  naturally  attending  this  rock,  is  much 
increased  by  the  great  number  of  trap  veins  which  are 
independent  of  these  ramifications  and  of  the  principal 
masses ;  and  which  are  proved  to  be  so  by  their  passing 
through  the  trap  as  well  as  the  stratified  rocks  in  an 
uninterrupted  course;  having  the  ordinary  characters  of 
the  usual  veins  so  frequent  throughout  Scotland,  and  so 
prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  masses  that  con- 
stitute Sky,  Mull,  and  the  associated  islands.  Their 
posteriority  to  the  masses  of  trap  is  in  some  cases 
distinctly  seen ;  although  in  many,  when  they  are 
similar  in  character  and  composition  to  the  rock  they 
traverse,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
which  are  only  branches  of  the  mass ;  since,  from  wea- 
thering in  the  same  manner,  their  most  ordinary  and 
obvious  distinguishing  characters  are  obscured. 

The  variety  of  composition  that  occurs  in  the  trap 
veins,  is  considerable;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  both 
here  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  where  they  also  occur, 
their  characters  are  often  unusual;  partaking  of  those 
of  the  larger  masses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consisting 
of  the  several  varieties  of  compact  felspar  or  clinkstone  * 
which  compose  these,  rather  than  of  the  greenstones  and 
basalts  of  which  they  are  more  generally  formed  in  other 
places.    It  is  probable,  that  in  as  far  as  they  are  formed 

*  I  have  not  attempted,  in  the  account  of  this  island,  to  assign  the 
exact  name  to  this  rock,  because  it  appears  to  be  often  of  an  intevnie- 
diate  character. 
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of  these  substances,  they  are  actually  portions  of  the 

neighbouring  masses  and  not  independent  veins,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  thoroughly  traced,  they  would  be 
found  to  terminate  in  them.  But  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
shortly  to  re-examine  this  subject  in  the  other  schistose 
islands  where  the  same  substances  occur,  I  shall  here 
terminate  the  account  of  the  rocks  of  Kerrera. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  two  minerals  that  I 
observed  here,  both  of  them  being  more  remarkable  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur  than  for  their 
rarity. 

The  first  of  these  is  red  stilbite,  which  is  found  occu- 
pying the  fissures  of  graywack6  schist  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  trap  vein.  The  specimens  are  neither  large  nor 
decidedly  crystallized,  yet  they  admit  of  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  mineral. 

The  next  is  heliotrope,  which  is  found  on  the  shore 
in  fragments-  and  nodules  that  appear,  from  their  forms, 
to  have  been  detached  firom  the  conglomerate  rock.  It 
is  possible  that  this  mineral,  being  an  inmate  of  trap, 
may  exist  here  in  that  rock;  but  I  did  not  find  it  in 
that  situation.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  appertained 
to  the  original  rock,  from  the  ruins  of  which  the  con- 
glomerate was  formed ;  and  if  it  cannot  thus  lay  claim 
to  Kerrera  as  its  native  place,  it  adds  one  more  to  the  lo- 
calities which  I  have  on  different  occasions  recorded,  of 
a  substance  once  esteemed  rare. 
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This  island  has  the  next  claim  on  description^  no  less 
from  its  position  than  from  the  identity  of  a  considerable 
part  of  its  structure  with  that  of  Ken.'era ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  forms  the  second  stage  of  transition  between 
the  Trap  islands  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  frotn 
which  trap,  except  in  the  form  of  veins,  is  excluded. 

It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  0tnit 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  rarely  exceedix]^  200  yards 
in  breadth,  and  nanowing  for  a  considerable  space  to 
one  of  fifty  or  sixty  feeL  The  stream  of  tide  running 
with  considerable  velocity  through  this  passage,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  an  inland  river,  imless  when  the  rocks 
slrirted  at  loW  water  with  «ea  weed,  betray  its  marine 
connexi(mst  The  land  on  each  ^de  being  high  and  rocky, 
and  sprinkled  with  wood,  the  scene  is  no  less  pictur^que 
dian  singular.  The  water  is  here  sufficiently  deep  at 
half  tide  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  boats  of  the  country ; 
while  the  communication  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  shore,  is  maintained  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch 
of  considerable  span ;  as  yet  a  solitary  instance  in  Britain 
of  such  a  structure  uniting  ari  island  to  the  main.  Not 
only  here,  but  throughout  the  wh<^e  complicated  strait 
which  separates  Torsa,  Luang^  Shuna,  and  SeH,  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  mainland,  scenes  of  the  most 
entertaining  class  of  picturesque  beauty  occur.  The 
islands,  in  endless  variety  of  form,  are  washed  by  winding 
seas  and  diversified  with  rocks  and  wood,  while  they  are 
enlivened  by  human  habitations,  improved  cultivation,  and 
by  the  countless  boats   and   ships    that  navigate  these 


*  Sell,  a  sail,  (Danish).  Names  derived  from  ships  are  here  very 
common ;  and  hence  also  Longa,  Lunga,  Luing,  from  the  Gaelic  Lung, 
a  ship ;  and  Flodda,  Flota,  from  the  Danish  Flode,  a  fleet. 
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straits ;  the  yaried  mountains  of  Mull,  and  of  the  Appin 
and  Morven  lands,  rising  blue  in  the  distance. 

Seil  is  about  three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
but  of  a  very  irregular  shape ;  protruding  in  long  points 
parallel  to  its  two  principal  boundaries.  It  is  naturally 
diyided  into  three  ridges,  separated  by  two  rallies  in 
the  same  parallel  direction ;  and  as  these  ridges  coincide 
with  the  geological  disposition  of  its  rocks,  on  which 
indeed  they  depend,  they  afibrd  a  useftd  guide  in  de- 
scribing or  investigating  its  structure.  The  northern- 
most is  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  rugged,  rising 
to  a  height  apparently  exceeding  800  feet,  and  presenting 
to  the  sea,  on  that  side  of  the  island,  a  series  of  naked 
precipices.  The  second,  or  middle  ridge,  is  scarcely  half 
as  high,  and  is  prolonged  more  decidedly  than  the  farmer 
in  a  north-easterly  direction ;  presenting,  in  many  parts, 
feces  of  bare  rock,  yet  descending  to  the  sea  at  each 
end  by  flat  and  verdant  shores.  A  second  valley  divides 
it  from  the  last  .ridge,  which  is  low  and  narrow,  and 
reaches  also  in  the  same  direction  from  sea  to  sea;  being 
diaracterized,  even  at  a  distance,  by  its  grey  colour  and 
by  the  bare  rocks  that  protrude  along  the  whole  of  its 
course.  At  its  eastern  side  a  flat  shore  succeeds ;  much 
indented,  but  verdant  and  fertile ;  as  is  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  wherever  the  form  of  the  ground  admits 
of  ciiltivalioni  The  section  of  the  rocks  which  accom- 
panies this  description  will  also  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  form  of  the  land.  In  describing  them  I  shall 
follow  the  order  adopted  in  Kerrera. 


The  section  will  show,''^  that  the  lowest  rock  is  clay 
slate,  the  extent  of  which  is  such  as  to  occupy  the 
larger  part  of  the  island.  At  the  north*westem  side, 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  substance  is  however  to  be 


♦  Plate  XXII.  fig.  1. 
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observed,  skirting  some  of  the  shores  and  surmounted 
by  the  trap  of  that  ridge ;  the  subjoined  sketch  being 
consequently  deduced  from  its  position,  and  from  general 
considerations.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  some  of  the 
beds  of  rock,  which  here,  as  in  other  places,  alternate 
with  clay  slate,  may  exist  in  lieu  of  that  which  I  have 
supposed  to  occupy  the  whole.  If  so,  however,  they 
must  be  very  peculiarly  placed,  as  between  Eysdill 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sinuosity  which  looks  to  the 
south-west,  the  edges  of  almost  all  the  beds  of  schist 
that  occupy  the  tract  surmounted  by  the  trap,  are  acces- 
sible. The  direction  of  these  beds,  as  determined  by 
that  of  their  elevated  edges,  is  N.  E.  by  N. ;  a  bearing 
which  corresponds  to  those  of  the  leading  ridgeis  as  well 
as  to  the  outlines  of  the  island,  and  is  very  evidently  the 
cause  of  both.  The  dip  also  is  easterly,  and  in  both 
these  circumstances  the  strata  of  Seil  correspond  with 
those  of  Kerrera,  -as  far  as  the  latter  admit  of  compa* 
rison;  and  more  exactly  still  with  those  of  many  of 
the  islands  of  this  division  hereafter  to  be  described. 
The  quantity  of  the  inclination  is  here,  as  every  where 
else,  inconstant;  ranging  in  a  general  wsy  from  twenty 
to  fifty  degrees. 

The  mineral  character  of  this  rock  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description,  since,  like  the  schist  of  Kerrera, 
it  is  identical  with  that  so  largely  quarried  in  the  adjoin-* 
ing  island  of  Eysdill,  which  is  in  fact  but  a  detached 
portion  of  these  very  strata.  The  peculiarities  which  it 
presents  are  here^  passed  over,  because  they  are  noticed  in 
some  other  of  the  numerous  situations  in  which  it  occurs. 

Two  substances  sufficiently  distinct  in  mineral  character 
from  common  clay  slate,  are  here  found  interstratified  vrith 
it,  but,  as  far  as  I  saw,  in  very  inferior  quantity.  One 
of  them  is  an  argillaceous  schist  slate  highly  charged  with 
minute  particles  of  quartz,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  sand-* 
stone,  and,  like  some  of  these,  crumbling  under  the 
hands  into  a  blueish  sand.    The  other  is  a  perfect  gray« 
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W8ck£  schist,  capable  of  being  raised  in  coarse  slates,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  Cumberland.  •  It  is 
not  bowerer  quarried,  the  manufactures  of  slates,  in  which 
this  island  abounds,  being  solely  occupied  on  the  finer 
schist  The  quarries  of  Seil,  like  those  of  Eysdill,  have 
long  been  known,  and  their  produce  is  the  subject  of  a 
yexy  extended  commerce. 

The  lowermost  beds  of  clay  slate  thus  described,  consti- 
tute the  middle  ridge  of  the  island.  In  arriving  at  the  third 
ridge,  which  Ues  to  the  eastward  of  this,  a  different  set  of 
strata  is  seen,  conformable  to  these  in  position  and  direction, 
and,  of  course,  immediately  following  them  in  the  order  of 
superposition.  These  rocks  are  conspicuous  at  a  distance, 
not  only  from  their  grey  colour,  but  from  their  unfriend- 
liness to  vegetation ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
seen  protruding  at  the  surface  almost  throughout  their 
whole  extent.  Besides  their  common  division  by  parallel 
seams,  a  portion  of  them  is  split  into  prismatic  forms  at 
right  angles  to  the  beds,  and  thus  attract  notice  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  among  the  darker  rocks  and  more 
verdant  clothing  of  the  clay  slate. 

The  most  remarkable  beds  in  this  collection  of  strata, 
eonsist  of  a  mixture  of  pale  grey  compact  felspar  with  a 
greenish  hornblende,  extremely  tough  under  the  hammer. 
Tliis  rock  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  and  to  its  pecuUar 
fracture  the  prismatic  aspect  of  the  whole  is  owing.     It 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  many  places  hereafter  to  be 
described,  in  a  situation  and  with  connexions  similar  to 
those  which  it  here  possesses.  That  it  may  not  be  supposed 
a  member  of  the  trap  family,  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
.composition,  it  is  necessary 'to  say  that  the  beds  are  regu- 
laily  interstratified  with  the  surrounding  rocks  ;  in  which 
respect  it  differs  materially  even  from  those  masses  of  trap 
that  are   occasionally  found  interposed  among  stratified 
rocks  so  as  oflen  to  put  on  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
true  strata.    It  must  be  considered  a  member  of  a  peculiar 
series,  in  which  chlorite  and  hornblende  schists  are  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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predommant  substances,  and  vrMch  wBl  h^sm^tUnt  b0 
described  at  length  in  the  account  of  the  Cnogiusk 
islands,  and  in  the  general  concluding  remarks^  To  wroid 
all  ambiguity,  I  have  preferred  leaving  it  unnamed,  to  the^ 
use  of  the  term  greenstone ;  a  name  not  very  well  applied 
on  many  occasions,  and  often  in  danger  of  exciting  an.  im- 
proper association  of  ideas  respecting  geological  relations* 

The  rocks  which  accompany  this  and  form  the  re- 
mainder of  the  grey  ridge,  are  a  schistose  and  a  compact 
quartz  rock,  with  micaceous  schist,  and  more  rarely^ 
chlorite  schist;  all  of  these  being  members  of  the  series 
above  mentioned,  and  therefore  to  be  examined  in  greater 
detail  hereafter,  when  their  connexions  will  admit  of  a 
more  ample  description. 

The  next  rock  in  the  order  of  superposition,  and  conse* 
quently,  eastward,  is  the  same  clay  sUte  that  occurs  in 
tiie  lowest  position  to  the  westward ;  and  it  here  forms 
the  whole  remaining  portion  of  the  island.  As  it  difiers 
from  the  former  in  no  respect,  it  requires  no  description ; 
and  I  need  only  add  that,  like  those  beds,  it  is  extentivdy 
wrought  for  roofing  slate. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  clay  slate  alternates  with 
the  other  schistose  rocks;  an  appearance  very  extensively 
confirmed,  not  merely  by  the  comparison  of  the  positions 
of  the  strata  in  difibrent  islands,  but  by  their  actual  alter- 
nations in  many  other  places.  However  much  this  obser- 
vation may  differ  from  those  of  others  respecting  the 
natural  affinities  of  clay  slate,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is 
a  faithful  record  of  the  appearances. 

The  last  of  the  stratified  rocks  to  be  seen  in  Seil,  occtirs 
but  in  small  quantity,  and  is  found  on  the  north-we^stem 
side  of  the  island.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  secondary  strata 
already  described  in  Kerrera  and  Inish  Capel,  but  is 
neither  extensive  nor  remarkable  enough  to  require  a 
more  detailed  record.  Its  existence  suffices  to  establish 
the  general  continuity  of  character  among  these  three 
iriands,  no  less  than  the  respective  resemblance  of  the 
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adostow  rocks  and  of  ttetrsp  wU<A  form  their  most  eon* 
8pi»io«8  fbatnres. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  trap  in  great  detiy, 
aiker  the  aeoonut  already  giyen  of  Keirera ;  to  the  eori^ 
spending  toAn  of  idiich  it  not  only  bears  a  striking 
lesemUance,  bat  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a  de^ 
tached  portion.  As  far  as  can  be  discoTered,  it  is  erscy 
where  incumbent  on  the  conglomerate  and  schist,  as  in 
that  island;  the  janction  being  also  often  attended  hf 
ramifying  yeins.  It  breaks  into  bare  preciptoes  with  aa 
irregulaiiy  prismatic  fractore,  and  is  thence  easily  distia* 
goished  at  a  distance,  from  the  rocks  that  constitnte  tho 
remainder  of  the  island.  The  predominant  snbstanea 
appears,  as  in  Kerrera,  to  be  a  compact  felspar,  generally 
reiy  brittle  though  hard,  and  breaking  with  great  ykdenee 
into  sharp  fragments.  It  has  sometimes  a  laminar  teoh 
dency ;  a  circmnstance  attending  the  rocks  of  this  tribe, 
which  will  again  be  noticed  more  particiilarly  when  Axvaa 
shall  come  mider  reriew.  Occasional^  also  it  containa 
a  crystal  of  felspar  or  a  minute  nodule  of  zeolite;  thus 
marking  the  first  approaches  to  the  porphyritic  and  to 
the  amygdaloidal  characters.  It  Tsries  mneh  in  colour, 
being  grey,  brown,  brownish  purple,  and  dark  lead  bine  ;• 
and  in  one  case  the  brown  varieties  were  found  reticulated, 
after  exposure  to  the  air,  with  extremely  minute  white 
lines,  idthough  these  were  invisible  in  the  fresh  fracture. 

Veins  of  the  same  material  are  abundant  in  the  istand, 
and  they  present  the  same  ambiguiQr  of  disposition  as 
those  of  Kerrera.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  occupy 
every  possible  direction,  either  conforming  to  d&e  strata 
or  traversihg  them.  But  the  ccmdusions  to  be  di^wn 
from  these  appearances  have  been  already  gen^raUy.  stated 
under  the  account  of  Kerrera,  and  will  be  more  useful^ 
detailed  in  deseribing  TorsSi  where  they  occur  with  greater 
distinctness.  I  shall  here  notice  a  few  only  that  prasttit 
remarkable  features. 

One  of  these  is  a  vein  of  well  characterized  black  basalt. 
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oontaming  a  few  sisattered  cryfttab  of  glassy  felspar^  $o 
transparent  as  to  permit  the  colour  of  the  stone  to  shine: 
t&iough  them.     Veins  of  such  perfect  basalt  are. very 
nncommon  in  these  islands.    A  much  more  common  class, 
of  reins  here,  consists  of  a  grey  compact  felspar,  weather- 
ingjfirst  to  brown  and  subsequently  to  white ;  an  appearance 
described  hereafter  under  some  detail  in.  Torsa,  where, 
it  is  equally  or  more  conspicuous.    A  few  are  to  be  seen, 
consisting  of  a  tolerably  pure  white  and  opake  compact 
felspar,  being  similar  to  thpse  which  occur  in  Uie  neighbour-, 
ing  islands.  One  was  observed,  consisting  of  a  blueish  grey 
daystone  weathering  into  a  greenish  brown,  and  contain- 
mg  minute  black  earthy  spots  together  with  a  few  irre- 
gular crystals  of  felspar.     But  it  would  be  endless  to. 
enumerate  all  th6se  varieties,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
the  description  of  Seil  with  an  account  of  one  that  is 
remarkable  chiefly  from  its  connexion  with  the  including 
rock.*     It  is  found  dose  to  the  town,  and  consists  of  a 
pafe  grey  compact  felspar  passing  to  claystone,  holding 
a   course   considerably  erect,  yet   parallel .  to  the   clay, 
slate,  •  which  is  here  placed  at  a  high  angle.    At  each 
side  it  is  intermixed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  with, 
distinct  fragments  of  the  schist  in  which  it  lies;  their 
characters  being  in  no  way  different  from  those  of  the. 
rock  whence  they  have  been  derived.    I  need  not  stop 
to  deduce  any  of  the  more  ordinary  conclusions  so  often 
drawn  from  similar  appearances :  it  is  here  more  important 
to  point  out  the  confirmation  which  this  adds  to  the  opi- 
nion already  stated,  and  supported  by  other  phenomena, 
namdy,  that  such  rocks  are  truly  veins  even  where  they  are 
parallel  to  the  strata ;  and  to  suggest  the  analog^  ^ibidk 
they  bear  to  those  mineral  veins  of  which  the  outer  surfaces 
are  formed  from  the  fragments  of  the  including  rocks. 

It  is  nevertheless  not  unimportant  here  to  remark,  that 
although  the  existence  of  fragments  of  schists  among 

♦  Plate  XXI.  fig.  4. 
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maaseg  of  tnp^  as  wdl  as  in  the  reins  of  that  rabstanee^ 
has  been  noticed  in  various*  parts  of  this  work,  there  is 
in  one  respect  an  important  distinction  between  these*  two 
cases.  In  the  veins,  as  in  the  instance  under  review,  it 
^ipears  that  the  intmsion  of  the  fluid  mass  has  merely 
produced  the  effect  of  mechanically  displacing,  and  conse- 
quently of  entangling,  the  fragments  of  the  adjoining 
strata.  Such  fragments  are  often  little  changed  in  aspect, 
while  in  other  cases  they  undergo  niaterial  alteirations ; 
these  variations  apparently  depending  on  difierences  in 
the  condition  of  the  intruding  material  which  are  not  dtf. 
ficuH  to  conceive.  But  where  the'  fragments  of  schist 
are -found  in  the  larger  masses  of  this  rock,  they  present 
a  very  different  appearance;  undergoing  those  gradual 
dianges  which  mark  the  commencement  of  frision;  and 
even  the  same  fragment,  in  some  instances,  ofiering  aii 
example  of  each  substance;  the  trap  and  the  schist  being 
comiected  by  an  uninterrupted  gradation.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  latter  effect  should  have  resulted 
from  the  greater  bulk  of  the  fused  material,  or  from  a 
termination  of  the  process  of  ftision  in  any  given  mass 
of  schist,  before  the  whole  change  was  completed. 

From  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  description  of 
Sky,  it  has  also  appeared  that  the  shales  of  the  secondary 
strata  have  been  in  many  cases  subjected  to  this  pro- 
cess ;  thus  at  times  producing  stratified  rocks  resembling 
basalt,  and,  at  others,  being  in  all  probability  completely 
converted  into  amorphous  masses  of  this  or  of  the  analor 
gous  substances.  From  this  latter  event  may  be  explained 
a  circumstance  pecuUar  to  the  trap  rocksi  and  although 
but  occasionally  found,  strongly  distinguishing  them  from 
all  the  other  rocks  which  do  not  contain  organic  sub- 
stances. This  is  the  existence  of  carbon,  or  of  charcoal 
under  some  form,<*in  their  composition;'  a  fact  observed 
by  chemists.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  this  case  the 
trap  has  probably  originated  in  bituminous  shale,  or  in 
other  secondary  strata  containing  carbonaceous  and  organic 
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aiatter.  Tlie  existence  of  hitiiiiiinoiis  matter  m  crystalliiie 
lunestones  i»  no  objection  to  this  view ;  but  rather  tends 
to  conflnn  it ;  as  there  is  litde  doubt  that  these  also  are 
portions  of  conchiferous  beds  which  have  undergone 
essential  changes'  of  stmctore ;  k>sing  the  forms  of  t^ 
bodies  which  th^y  contained,  but  preserving  a  portion  at 
least,  of  the  constituent  ingredients. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  respecting  the  small  island  of 
Sjsdill,  which  may  be  considered,  geologically,  as  form- 
ing a  portion  of  Seil,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  very 
narrow  strait.  The  reputation  of  its  slate  quarries  is  fin* 
•pread,  and  its  features  present  nothing  whieh  has  not 
been  alxeady  stated  in  considering  the  principal  island. 

I  may  terminate  this  account  of  Seil  by  remarking  that 
some  detached  islets  at  its  northern  extremity  consist  of 
trap,  as  is  indicated  in  the  map  that  illustrates  tiua 
description. 
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This  ialaxid^  associated  with  Seil  by  commiBiity  of 
external  character  and  of  position,  as  well  as  hj  geological 
stracture,  is  separated  from  it  by  an  arm  of  sea  scaredy 
300  yards  in  breadth.  It  possesses  similar  relations  to 
Torsa  and  Shnna ;  the  whole  forming  a  group  which  ctmh 
bines  with  variety  and  intricacy,  an  extensive  range  of  pic* 
toresqne  and  pleasing  maritime  scenery.  The  shpre  is 
in  general  low,  and  the  surfiMw  diversified  with  rocky  emi- 
nences, whidi  often  form  interior  difli  of  moderate  altitude* 
These  [Hrevail  chiefly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island; 
a  considerable  degree  of  cultivation  being  found  in  the 
intervals,  fostered  by  the  large  population,  which  here,  as 
in  Seil,  is  employed  in  the  manidacture  of  Slates,  f 

*  See  the  map  of  tlie  Slate  isles.  The  section  of  Seil  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  Luing,  omitting  the  trap  only,  as  will  appear  bj  comparing  the 
linet  of  bearing  in  the  map. 

t  The  well  knowo  aTersion  of  the  Highlanders  to  steady  labour  i# 
such,  that  in  Sky  and  in  many  otlier  places,  they  cannot  be  employed  in 
quarrying ;  for  which  purpose  it  has  always  been  necessaiy  to  import 
labourers  from  the  low  country.  In  this  tract,  bordering,  comparatively, 
on  the  Lowlands,  that  indolence  has  in  a  great  measure  given  way  to 
bdostrious  habits ;  a  proof  that  the  same  may  in  time  be  eflEected  else- 
adieie. 

This  disposition  may  be  presumed  to  arise  in  some  degree  from  habits 
acquired  in  tending  cattle  among  the  unenclosed  com;  an  occupation  in 
which  the  children  are  employed  from  an  early  age.  A  singular  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  example  of  it  occurred  recently,  and  I  doubt  not 
diat  it  will  long  remain  to  amuse  future  travellers.  The  house  of  a 
mall  tcnait  lay  across  the  intended  line  of  a  new  road,  which  was 
•ooordingly  carried  through  it.  Being  of  sufficient  length  to  accommo- 
date the  road  and  the  inmates  also,  according  to  their  notions  of  accom- 
modation, the  proprietor  was  content  to  build  a  wall  at  each  of  the 
separated  ends,  regardless  of  this  Highland  mode  of  ejectment;  the  rafters 
and  thatch  continuing  to  dangle  above  the  road.  A  southern  traveller 
may  perhaps  imagyne  that  this  house  proves  something  more  thsD  High* 
land  indbkace. 
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The  southern  extremity  of  Luing  is4oWy  but  never  abso- 
lutely flat,  and  the  highest  ridge  at  the  northern  end  seems 
scarcely  to  exceed  600  or  700  feet.    There  is  in  this  part 
of  the  island  a  slight  tendency  to  the  formation  of  two 
distinct  ridges,  originating  in  the  same  cause  as  that  men- 
tioned in  Seil,  namely,  tiie  different  nature  of  the  rocky 
strata ;  but  it  is  far  less  conspicuous,  and  would  perhaps; 
but  for  the  previous  view  of  that  spot,  scarcely  ^(ttract 
notice.     It  has  been  remarked  that  all  the  strata  of  Seil 
lie  .in  a  very  even  direction  from  S.  W.  by  S.  to  N.  E. 
by  N.    The  same  disposition  exists  at  the  northern  end  of 
iiuing,  as  well  as  in  the  intermediate  island  of  Torsa.     At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  however,  this  direedon 
changes ;  and  the  elevated  edges  of  the  strata  are  there 
found  lying  oh  the  north  line  of  the  compass,  or  some- 
what more  easterly.    It  will  be  seen  in  the  map  that  the 
outline  of  the  land  corresponds  with  these  different  direct 
tions  of  the  strata.    There  is  consequently  a  curvature,  or 
a  fracture  of  the  strata  somewhere  towards  the  middle 
of  the  island ;  but  I  know  not  that  it  is  possible  to  di&»- 
Gover  the  point  at  which  that  takes  place,  or  to  determine 
to  which  of  those  two  causes  the  change  of  direction  is 
owing.    Whatever  it  be,  the  difference  is  not  great,  as  it 
scarcely  exceeds  two  points  of  the  compass ;  in  strictness 
perhaps,  twenty-six  or  twentyreight  degrees.  From  general 
experience  it  may  be  concluded,  th&t  the  change  in  question 
consists  in  a  curvature  of  the  strata ;  and  the  circumstance, 
in  itself  sufficiently  common,  is  only  rendered  interesting 
here,  because,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  most  of  the  islands 
of  this  divisioi;!  are  disposed  with  tolerable  exactness  in 
one  or  other  of  these  directions ;  while  in  none,  except  in 
this,  in  8huna,  and  in  Jura,  are  both  found  united.    If  the 
point  at  which  it  might  be  seen  has  merely  been  over- 
looked, these  remarks  will  direct  future  observers  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  sought. 

Whatever  be  the  direction,  the  dip  of  the  strata  here, 
as  throughout  the  whole  group,  is  to  the  eastward ;  the 
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eievatians  Tarjring  consideraUyy  bat  generally^  at  fac  as  I 
could  perceiTe,  occupying  high  angles,  namely,  from  fifty 
to  eighty  degrees.  In  some  places  nevertheless,  and  par- 
ticulaiiy  on  the  eastern  shore,  they  diminish,  and  the 
angles  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  degrees,  very  com- 
monly found  in  this  group  of  islands,  become  the  pr&. 
Tailing. 

The  mass  of  this  island  consists  of  day  slate,  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Seil  and  of  Kerrera-;  being  an  obvious 
prolongation  of  the  beds  that  constitute  the  former.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  its  mineral  description 
except  where  any  peculiarities  occur:  these  will  be 
noticed  here ;  many  of  the  appearances  equally  common 
to  Seil  having  been  referred  to  this  place,  on  account  of 
tfieir  greater  conspicuity  or  facility  of  access.  But  it  is 
first  necessary  to  point  out  the  alternations  of  the  strata 
as  far  as  any  differences  are  found  in  them. 

The  westenunost,  and  therefore  the  lowest  rocks,  consist 
of  the  day  slate  already  described,  alternating  with  the 
same,  sandy  schist  and  graywack^  already  mentioned  in 
Seil,  and  disposed  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  similar  that  the 
one  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  other ;  it  should  rather 
be  said  that  they  are  but  different  portions  of  one  line 
of  strata.  If  the  line  of  grey  rock,  which,  in  Seil,  follows 
next  to  the  western  portion  of  the  slate  in  the  order  of 
superposition,  be  also  prolonged,  it  will  be  found  equally 
to  foUow  the.  day  date  in  Luing ;  rising  into  that  ridge 
which  forms  the  most  considerable  devation  in  the 
island.* 

The  external  aspect  of  this  rock,  the  mode  of  weathering, 

•  •  ...        . 

*  On  the  liighest  part  of  this  ridge,  the  remains  of  one  of  those  f^Mts 
commonl  J  considered  of  Danish  origin  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  integri^  as  far  as  its  figure  is  concerned;  the  waUs  having 
onlj  subsided  into  a  ridge  of  loose  stones.  It  is  of  ap  elliptical  figure, 
about  twenty  yards  by  fifteen  in  its  relative  diameters,  and,  from  the  lai^ge 
quantity  of  materials  in  the  work,  the  walls  must  hare  been  of  con- 
siderable thickness. 
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ito  natural  ifiyision  into  priamatic  fnffxmitSf  and  the 
atiata  tfaat  accompany  it,  reaemble  in  eyery  pouit  thoM 
4iiieiimalaiioHi  as  tiiay  occor  in  the  corrasp<Miding  ridge  in 
Sail,  and,  for  the  aame  reaaoosy  it  ia  hete  lumeoesaary 
to  dwell  on  them.  This  series  does  not  extend  throa^iowt 
4fae  vhola  island,  but  terminates  towards  the  middle, 
where  the  high  grounds  subside  into  the  lower  tract, 
and  apparently  where  the  change  of  direction  in  the 
attrata  tskes  pbce. 

This  collection  of  strato  is*  also  followed,  as  in  Seil, 
by  clay  slate ;  the  beds  above  it  having  generaUy  also 
a  lower  elevation  than  those  below.  In  this  portion 
of  the  clay  slate  one  of  the  principal  varieties  is  found ; 
and  it  is  most  abundant  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  This  consists  in  the  passage  of  the  ordMiary 
clay  .date  into  drawing  slate;  a  circumstance  which alao 
occurs,  even  more  abundantly,  in  Torsa.  This  substance 
surely^  if  ever,  acquires  the  degree  of  softness  which 
cfaarscterizes  real  specim^is  i>f  that  mineral ;  but  many 
parts  are  sufficiently  tender  to  leave  their  trace  on  paper. 
It  QfiGasionally  contains  mica,  and  pyrites,  but  the  latter 
is  mudi  more  rare  than  in  the  ordinary  schist. 

Asmng  the  beds  now  described  are  found  thin  strata 
of  black  and  of  grey  limestone,  intermingled  and  altera 

ting  with  them  ia  the  manner  usual  with  those  limestonea 
Occur  among  the  schistose  rocks.  In  colour,  an4 
indeed  in  general  aiqpect,  the  two  are  sometimes  not  t^ 
be  distinguished,  so  that  on  a  cursory  view  the  calcareous 
rock  might  be  easily  overlooked.  These  beds  terminate 
.the .island  in  an  eastern  direction;  being  succeeded  by 
the  narrow  strait  that  separates  it  from  Shuna.  In  a 
Ideological  view  however,  the  strata  of  this  island  muat 
be  considered  as  succeeding  those  of  Luing ;  the  dip 
and  direction  being  as  regular  and  uniform  as  they 
will  hereafter  be  found  throughout  aH  the  islands  con- 
nected with  the  Argyllshire  coast,  as  well  as  in  the 
mainland  itself. 
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I  ttnrt  nosr  take  notiee  of  two  dieunMitftiioes  coon^fstoA 
wriA  this  cl«y  slater  which  were  d^erred  m  describing 
ilie  Ibimer  iilaiids,  because  the  examines  are  most  eoiih 
wpusaaoB  here:  they  both  relate  to  the  fissile  teodeni^ 
ei  this  rock. 

Amoi^  the   ordinary  beds  are   to  be  seen  irregular 

rou^ish  masses  of  the  same  substance,  but  entirely  void 

of  fissile  tendency.    Being  tougher  and  more  durable,  they 

resist  the  action  of  the  sea  longer  than  the  strata  in  which 

diey  he;  and  are  therefore  often  found  protruding  fiK>m 

the  rocks  on  the  shore.     Wherever   they    occur,    the 

fanmm  of  the  ordinary  schist  become  incurvated  round 

them,    quitting    their   naturally    straight    direction.      A 

ciremustance  resembling  this,  is  by  no  means  uncommon 

in    gneiss,    where    concretions    of  hornblende  rock  are 

thus  found  surrounded  by  the  laminae  of  that  substance ; 

an  instance  of  which  was  described  in  treating  of  CoU. 

It  also  happens  in  micaceous  schist,  the  nodule  in  this 

case  coiuBsting  of  quartz.    I  must  add  that  in  the  instance 

now  described,  the  nodule  bears  no  marks  of  attrition, 

nor  any  resemblance  to  an  intmding  substance  previously 

fionned.     I  know  not  if  it  must  be  considered  as  an 

example   of  the  concretionary   structure,  or  merely  as 

a  mechanical    arrangement  of  the  yielding  laminae    of 

tiie  slate  over  a  previously  indurated  substance.     It  is 

tendered  interesting,  no  less  by  its  connexion  with  the 

obscure  subject  of  contortion  in  rocks,  than  by  its  r^ 

semblance    to    the    equally    obscure    structure  of  tboee 

schists  which  contain  grains  of  quartz  sunounded  by 

mica  conforming  to  them;   but  like  many  other  facts, 

the  explanation  must  be  referred  to  a  fntore  increase  of' 

knowledge  on  those  subjects. 

It  happens  generally  in  these  islands,  that  the  fissile 
tsndency  of  the  day  slate  is  parallel  to  the  beds ;  their 
bsandaries  or  surftM^es  being  determined  by  their  alter- 
nitiims  with  other  substances.  These  alternations  appear 
to  be  often  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish 
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between  the  bed  and  the  Iftminar   disposition.;   but  as 
this  subject  will  be  examined  more  folly  heveaAer  wheot 
more   difficult  cases  occur,  I  shall  n6t  noiw   dwell '  on 
the  distinction,  but  simply  state  it  as  the  test  here  used 
in    distinguishing    the    fissiUty    from    the    stratification. 
Although  both  of  these  are  thus  generally  conformable  in 
this  place,  the  lamination,  in  some  cases,  lies  obliquely 
to  the  stratum ;  that  obliquity  being  however  but  small ; 
whereas  in  Isla,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  it  forms  a 
very  considerable  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  bed.    This 
circumstance,  like   the   former,   is  attended  with  some 
obscurity;  since,  in  some  cases,  the   lamination  of  the 
slate  would  appear  to  be  the  mere  result  of  its  mode 
of  deposition,  while  in  others  it  must  necessarily  have 
arisen  from  a  concretionary  arrangement.    It  is  doubtless 
more  simple  to  consider  the  fissile  direction  as  in  aM 
cases  the  consequence  of  the  latter  cause,  than  to  assume 
both  as  having  acted  on  different  occasions;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  simplest  solution  is  the  true 
rone ;   since,  in  the  more  recent  schistose  substances  that 
contain   organic   remains,  the  position  of  those  iirould 
often  seem  to  indicate  that  this  tendency  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  mechanical  arrangement.   In  a  few  places, 
the  lamins  of  the  clay  slate,  as  well  in  this  island  as 
•in  Torsa,  are  found  to  be  contorted ;  and,  generally^  in 
planes  with  a  single  curvature,   the   axis   of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  bed.    As  it  did  not  appear 
that  in  these  cases  the  beds  themselves  were  bent,  but 
that  the  flexure  was  limited  to  the  laminaB,  it  is*  probable 
that  this  disposition  is  also  a  result  of  some  modification 
of  the  concretionary  structure.     But  it  is  a  fact  of  too 
much  importance  in  the  general  history  of  the  schistose 
rocks,  to  be  determined  on  evidence   so  imperfect  and 
so  limited.    The  contortions  so  frequent  and  remarkable 
in  micaceous  schist,  will  naturally  occur. to: the  reader's 
mind  as  admitting  of  a  similar  explanation.    But  in  all 
those  which  I  have  examined  in  this  latter  rock,  the 
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cnrvatnres  are  infinitely  more  complex;  while  the  beds 
appear  alao  to  be  gimikrly  affected  throughout:  besides 
which  there  occur  certain  minute  circumstances  connected 
with  the  contortion,  apparently  depending  solely  on  me- 
dianical  disturbance.  The  decision  of  this  question  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  our  increasing  knowledge 
of  this  rocky  of  which,  common  as  it  is,  the  geological 
history  is  but  imperfectly  understood*  It  is  evident 
that  the  leading  doubt  in  this  case  respects  the  structure 
of  this  substance ;  namely,  whether  the  position  of  the 
mica  is  the  result  of  crystallization  or  deposition,  a 
question  which  I  shall  immediately  have  occasion  to 
notice.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  contortions  of  gneiss 
are,. to  a  certain  extent,  involved  in  the  same  decision; 
although  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  undeniable  instances- 
have  been  adduced  of  contortions  effected  by  the  passage 
of  granite  veins. 

The  same  trap  veins  which  have  already  been  described 
in  Seil  and  in  Torsa,  occur  in  Luing,  and  in  as  great 
number  and  variety.  They  consist  of  basalt,  common 
greenstone,  claystone,  trap  porphyry,  and  compact  felspar; 
and  their  positions,  as  in  those  islands,  are  sometimes 
parallel  to  the  strata,  at  others  transverse.  To  describe 
these  particularly  would  be  to  repeat  what,  has  already 
been  said,  yet  two  of  them  are  deserving  of  notice.      .  . 

One  of  these  occurs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,. and  consists  of  a  lax  arenaceous  claystone  exactly 
similar  to  that  rock  as  it  is  seen  in  Arran  in  overlying 
masses;  a  substance  well  known  to  geologists.  As  far 
as  I  could  penetrate,  its  textm*e  is  uniform  throughout; 
yet,  from  an  analogous  occurrence  in  Torsa,  there  appears 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  weathered  or  partially  de** 
composed  rock. 

The  other  vein  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  parallel  to  the 
beds  in  which  it  lies,  and  may  be  seen  near  the  north-* 
eastern  angle  of  the  island.  It  is  composed  of  a  brownish 
grey  claystone,  containing  numerous  dispersed  scales  of 
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edpper  cdoiired  mica ;  being  dmoBt  identical  in  compoAiliQit 
with  a  rock  formerly  described  in  Kerrera.  That  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  interesting^  is  the  general  parallelitm 
of  the  mica;  a  circumstance  which  does  not  occur  to 
the  same  degree  m  that  rock,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  a  rudely  columnar  and  overlying  mass. 
As  this  is  an  unstratified  substance,  and  as  there  can  be 
no  question  respecting  its  intrusion  in  the  form  of  a 
rein,  the  mica  must  have  been  crystallized  in  the  mass, 
and  its  parallel  disposition  is  therefore  the  result  of 
that  polar  tendency  among  distinct  crystals  which  I 
have  formerly  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  graphic  granite 
in  Co)L  It  will  immediately  be  seen  how  this  circum- 
stance bears  on  the  question  of  micaceous  schist,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  gneiss ;  since  in  those  cases  the 
laminar  disposition  of  the  mica  may  equally  be  attributed 
to  this  crystalline  polarity.  I  shall  pursue  the  subject 
no  forther ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  obscurities  remaining 
to  add  interest  to  pursuits  which  would  soon  lose  all 
th^  attractions  if  there  was  nothing  left  for  future 
inquiry.* 

In  concluding  this  account  of  Luing  I  have  to  add 
one  remark,  which  applies  not  only  to  the  schistose 
islands  already  enumerated,  but  to  many  of  those  about 
to  follow.  This  is  the  absence  of  alluvial  deposits  or 
transported  materials.  There  are  no  rivers  capable  of 
producing  recent  accumulations,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 

*  This  being  however  an  interesting  qoestion,  as  it  relates  to  ^tte 
rocks  last  named,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  some  otber  facts  of  an 
analogous  nature  which  bear  on  it. 

The  pinite  of  Ben  Gloe,  described  in  the  Geol.  Trans,  is  generally 
found  in  prisms  so  short  as  to  be  mere  scales.  These  invariably  mamtam 
a  parallel  position.  The  same  circumstance  is  extremtiy  common  in  the 
mica,  which  occurr,  like  this  mineral,  in  veins  of  porphyry.  In  ona 
of  the  varieties  of  the  hypersthene  rock  of  Sky,  the  crystals  of  that 
mineral  are  laminar,  and  placed  in  a  position  similarly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and,  as  in  gneiss,  to  the  plane  of  the  bed  in  which  they  lie ; 
altboagh  this  rock  is  uni|Qestionably  an  unstratified  subitance. 
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teaTened  them^  they  present  none  of  the  larger  trains 
ported  Btonea  supposed  to  be  of  diluvian  origin,  with 
the  exception  of  Isia,  where  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
-mention  them  hereafter. 

It  rests  on  the  antibority  of  Mr.  Raspe,  who  was 
employed  by  the  proprietors  in  the  sunrey  of  some  of 
the  Western  islands^  that  lead,  zinc,  and  sHver  have 
been  fcmnd  in  Loittg.  I  could  procure  no  positiTe  ia- 
formalioB  on  this  snbject ;  and  if  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
the  acGoracy  of  that  report,  it  is  not  becaose  my 
knowledge  of  the  idand  is  sufficient  to  autfaori2e  thai 
scepticism.  Circumstances  dependent  on  the  well  knowa 
anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  mines  which  perraded  the 
Hi^iland  proprietors  some  years  ago,  may  perhiips  ac-* 
count  for  this  and  similar  reports. 
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tORSA/ 

This  smali  Island  occupies  a  point  between  Seil,  Luing, 
and  the  adjoining  continent,  whence  it  shares  in  the 
Btracture  of  the  whole  ;  connecting  die  intemipted  parts 
of  the  eastern  ridges  which  are  common  to  these  two 
islands,  and  extending  the  succession  of  the  strata  of 
Luing  a  step  nearer  to  the  mainland.  The  continuity - 
of  its  strata  to  those  of  the  two  islands  above  named, 
together  with  their  parallel  disposition  and  community 
of  structure,  render  it,  in  a  geological  sense,  an  integrant 
part  of  the' group,  and  thus  give  it  an  interest  which  it 
could  not  claim  in  an  independent  view. 

Torsa  is  about  a  mile  broad  and  three  long,  and  of  an 
irregularly  oval  figure ;  consisting  of  one  smooth  and  green 
hill  scarcely  200  feet  in  height,  with  a  lower  subsidiary 
ridge  to  the  westward,  and  descending  to  the  shore, 
almost  on  all  sides,  with  a  gentle  declivity.  It  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  Luing,  that  there  is  a  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  till  half  tide,  over  a  rocky 
bar  not  100  yards  in  breadth ;  and  it  is  beset  with 
some  rocky  islets,  which  being  merely  detached  frag- 
ments of  the  principal  island,  and  partaking  exactly  of 
the  natures  of  the  different  strata  in  the  line  of  which 
they  he,  require  no  particular  notice.  Through  the 
intricate  channels  thus  formed,  the  tide  runs  with  great 
rapidity  and  in  very  complicated  directions;  the  atten- 
tion which  is  hence  required  to  navigate  them,  adding 
much  to  the  Uveliness  of  the  scene  and  to  the  interest 
excited  by  the  picturesque  intricacy  of  the  whole  strait, 
and  by  the  clearness  of  the  geological  details  «which  these 

*  Torst,  dry,  Danish.  Whether  this  derivation  be  correct  or  not,  the 
term  is  very  characteristic  of  the  island.  See  the  Map  of  the  Slate 
isles. 
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kfauids  present.  The  direction  and  dip  of  the  strata 
of  Toraa,  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  Luing  and 
Seil ;  and  the  prolongations  of  the  beds  in  the  two  latter, 
point  oot,  as  they  pass  through  Torsa,  not  only  the 
boondaries,  but  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

The  lowermost  strata  of  the  island  form  the*  western: 
subsidiary  elevation,  and  are  so  accurately  prolonged 
upon  the  line  of  the  grey  ridge  common  to  Seil  and 
Luing,  between  which  this  part  of  Torsa  Ues,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  respecting  their  identity.  This  ridge  is  here' 
ttlso  marked  by  the  prismatic  fracture,  and  by  the  same 
character  of  nakedness  amid  the  surrounding  verdure 
that  covers  the  day  slate.  Hence  it  is  visible  from  a 
distance ;  while  the  conjectures  thus  formed  respecting 
its  structure,  are  confirmed  at  hand  by  the  identity  of 
the  other  accompanying  strata  with  those  already  enu^ 
merated  in  Seil. 

The  island  does  not  extend  sufficiently  to  the  west« 
ward  of  this  ridge  to  admit  of  the  clay  slate  appearing, 
as  in  Luing,  on  its  western  side;  but  the  whole  eastern 
party  with  the  exception  of  certain  trap  rocks  and  a  small 
portion  of  graywack6,  consists  entirely  of  that  substance. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  clay  slate  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Luing,  which,  according  to  the 
order  and  position  of  the  strata,  is  their  eastern  side, 
abounds  in  a  substance  approximating  to  drawing  slate. 
The  same  circumstance  occurs  in  Torsa;  a  great  portion 
of  its  strata  consisting  of  those  black  and  soft  varieties 
already  mentioned.  JThey  often  contain  rnica^  irregu- 
larly and  sparingly  dispersed,  and  always  disposed  with 
the  flat  sides  of  the  scales  parallel  to  the  laminsB  of 
the  schist.  This  soft  schist,  after  long  exposure  to 
the  weather,  acquires  in  the  interior  a  rusty  brown  aspect 
and  becomes  tender;  the  surface  turning  grey  and  puL« 
vemlent,  like  those-  rocks  into  which '  felspar  enters  a» 
a  constituent.  >  I  may  here  remark,  that  if  the  clay  abte 
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OGConring'  on>  the  eastern  sicto  of  the  grey  ridge  m  Luing 
and  in  Seil,  is,  from  its  limited'  qoantity,  held  insufficient 
to  prove  there,  a  legitimate  altsmation  between  diese  two 
classes  of  rock,  that  circumstance  is  fully  esteblished  by 
the  extent  of  the  fonnev  in  Torsa ;  its  horiaDontal  breadth 
in  the  order  of  superposition  to  the  grey  ridge,  being 
nearly  a  mile. 

The  stratum  of  graywack6  above  mentioned,  lies  on 
tihe  east  side  near  the  shore,  and  is  of  so  compact  a 
nature  that  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  discriminate  it 
from  trap.    In  some  cases,  the  spedmens,  even  on  minute 
examination,  can  scaecely  be  distinguished  firom  some  of 
the  varieties  of  that  family.     This  is  an-  important  ftict, 
when  it  is  recollected  how  often  substances  thus  resem- 
bling basalt,  are  found  stratified  and  mterposed  amon^ 
the  secondary  strata^  having  apparently  originated  from 
the  action  of  heat  on  the  schistose  clays;  fiiets  already 
stated  at  some  length  in  other  places,  and  existing,  in 
those,  as  they  do  here,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  ma£M^  of 
trap.    Ln  this  instance  the  distinction  is  made  by  meantf 
of  the  qvurtz  veins,  which  pass  with  an  uninterrupted 
continuity  fi'0m>  the  clay  date  dirougb  these  iiiterpoKsed 
beds  of  gmywack^ ;  a  circumstance  that  never  takes  place 
in  trap  rocks. 

Together  with  these  stmtified  rocks,  Torsa  presents  many 
rocks  of  the  trap  family  resembling  those  of  Luing  and 
Seil;  but  which,  being  in  some  respects  even  more  re« 
markable,  were  reserved  for  a  more  minute  detail  in 
this  place. 

They  are  here  also  found  passing  through  the  strain 
at  various  angles;  while  in  some-  places  they  put  (fti 
the  appearanoe  of  beds,  being  inteiposed  among  these 
strata  in  a  pasallel  and  conformable  mariner.  In  numy 
eases,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them  from 
real  strata^  eidier  by  defect  of  paraileUsm  or  by  occasidnai 
deviaJikms;  yet,  even  then,  they  resemble  the  intersecting 
veins  so  perfectly  in*  tUeir  peculiar  aspect  on  weathertngv 


Ir  (ftiperior  permaneBee  among  the  decomposed  schisU, 
and  their  prismfeiilio  structure,  that  they  must  be  considered 
as  parallel  veins.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject, 
as  I  could  only  recapitulate  the  arguments  already  used 
inr  support  of  this  opinion  on  former  occasions.  Yet  I 
oay  briefly  remaik,  that  here  also,  whenever  they  can 
be  traced*  to  a  sufficient  extent,  they  generally  betray 
Aev  troe  nature  l^  some  interference  with  the  stmta ;. 
eitiier  crossing  at  some  point,  or  sending  through  them 
mmifying  yeins.  It  is  ako  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
pareDel  veins  are  more  coimnon  here  than  in  the  northern 
idea  where  trap  occurs.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the 
greater  fecility  with  which  rocks  of  the  schistose  struc^ 
ti»e  yield  in  the  direction  of  their  laminae  than  in 
the  opposite  one ;  whence  have  originafted  &e  fissures 
aftel-wards  filled  by  Ihe  trap.  To  confirm  this  view,  a 
nmilar  case  will  be  described  in  Lunga;  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  seems  evidently  to  have  determined 
liie  direction  of  the  fissure  and  duLt  of  the  subsequent 
tein. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  parallel  veins,  both  for 
number  and  magnitude,,  are  to  be  found  at  the  eastern 
side  of  die  island*  One  6(  a  great  size,  near  t^e  sea 
ihore,  projects  ixy  a^  considerable  altitude  above  the  sum 
rounding  strata;  and  is  the  seat  of -an  ancient  castle 
now  in  ruins**  Thlb  vein  is  not  every  whisre  parallel 
to  the  sOrata,  aild  seemis  to  be  a  ramification  firom  the 
great  overlying  mass  of  trap  which  cQvers  the  stratified 
rocks  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland ;  the  dis- 
tance being  but  trifling,  and  many  similar  appearances 
being  visible  on  that  shore.  The  same  occurrence  has 
been  already  shown  to  be   firequent,   both  in  Kerrera 


*  Eaoogh  of  this  building  remains  to  show  the  original  design, 
which  consisted  of  two  united  square  towers  with  a  circulai'  flanking 
defence  at  one  of  the  atigles.  The  sides  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  con* 
tinoom  iHth  the  nearly  fvrtical  watts  of  the  vt'm. 
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and  on  the  *  mainland  hear  it;  and  it  wiU  be  fonnd  ta" 
prevail  throughout  thje  ivhole  of  that  district. 

Veins  of  daystone  pdrphyiy,  similar  to  those  of  Luing, 
are  to  be  seen  here^  and  apparently  free  from  aU  those 
circumstances  which  might  excite  suspicion  about  their 
true  nature,  or  lead  us  to  imagine  that  they  were  decom- 
posed rocks.    They  maintain  the  same  character  to  .the' 
depth  of  many  feet;   distances  to  which  our  hammers 
cannot  reach,  but  which  have  here  been  exposed  by  the 
operations  of  quarrying.    That  they  are  really  weathered 
rocks,  is  however  proved  by  the  state  of  the  great  vein 
now  described.    In  most  places,  even  to  the  depth  of 
some  feet,  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  daystone,  occasionally 
becoming  porpbyritic,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  found  in  Arran,  so  familiar  to  almost  every  geolo- 
gist in  this  country.     But  on  cutting  deeply  into  this 
rock,  it  is  found  that  this  is  in  reality  a  condition  pro- 
duced by  exposure,  as  it  gradually  diminishes  and  entirely 
disappears  at  a  certain  depth ;  although  it  does  not,  during 
any  part  of  the  change,  exhibit  the  wdl  known  characters 
of  a  weathered  rock.    The  vein,  where  in  its  natural  state, 
presents  a  greenish  grey  basis  of  compact  felspar,  inter- 
spersed with  crystals  of  ydlowish  felspar,  which,  from 
the  obscurity  of  their  colour,  are  not  very  easily  distin- 
^shed.     In  the  first  state  of  change  it  resembles  a 
compact  induitited  daystone  of  a  yellowish  grey  tint,  the 
imbedded  crystals  becoming  ochrey  spots.    It  then  gra- 
dually acquires  a  more  lax  and  arenaceous  texture,  the 
ochrey  spots  being  converted  into  cavities  filled  with  a 
brown  powder;   beyond  which  no  fiurther  tendency  to 
change  or  decomposition  can  be  perceived. 

This  circumstance  is  perhaps  of  more  general  interest 
than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  although  I  am  not  willing 
to  mislead  myself  or  others  by  indulging  in  too  wide 
a  field  of  speculation  respecting  it.  In  all  the  well  known 
and  ordinary  cases  of  weathering,  the  mechanical  de- 
struction of  the  rock  follows  soon  after  its  decomposition ; 
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to  thftt  we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  of  seeing  rocks 
that  ha^e  undergone  this  operation  and  are  still  in  a 
state  of  integrity ;  the  decomposed  parts  being  conunonly 
removed  as  soon  as  that  process  is  completed.    Yet  in 
certain  situations  .where  granite  or  gneiss  have  been  pro- 
tected from  mechanical  violence  by  a  covering  of  soil 
or  peaty  they  are  sometimes  found  decomposed  to  great 
depths ;  retaining  nevertheless  their  natural  structure  and 
much  of  their  ordinary  ai^ect;  but  ready  to  ftdl  to  pieces 
on  the  application  of  any  violence.      I  have  mentioned 
an  example  of  this  in  the. gneiss  of  Sky,  and  it  is  also 
veiy  coiispicuous  in  Guernsey,  in  the  same  rock,  as  well 
as  in  the  very  small  portion  of  granite  which  occurs  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.    As  a  case  more  in  point,  it  is  also 
to  be   seen   in  the  trap  rocks  in  many  parts  of  Sky, 
as  was  remarked  when  treating  of  that  island.     The 
weathering  of  the  vein  in  Torsa  is  an  analogous  case ; 
although  the  rock  is  not  so  far  affected  by  the  progress 
of  the  decomposition  as  to  be  susceptible  of  actual  disin- 
t^ration.    It  is  not  at  present  easy  to  explain  the  causes 
of  these  deep-seated  changes  in  rocks,  as  it  is.  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  air  and  water  can  find  access. to  their 
interior  parts;   but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  result 
from  agencies  of  .an  internal  nature  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  weather.    Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
also  possible  that  many  rocks  of  the  trap  family,  whether 
bd<mging  to  the  traps  strictly  so  called,  or  to  the  syenite, 
poqxhyry^  and  claystone  divisions,  may  have  been  changed 
from  Uie  state  in  which  they  were  originally  formed,  by. 
eorrespoading  causes.    In  such  a  case  the  changes  would 
neither  be  limited  in  extent  nor  position ;  they  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  surface  of  one  mass  of  rock,  nor  to 
the  outer  of  many  consecutive  beds;  but  might  perhaps 
occupy  the  whole  of  a  single  mass,  or  merely,  affect  an 
inner  one  of  which  the  composition  admits  such  an  altera- 
tion, when  the  outer,  differently  constituted,  might  escape. 
However  speculative  this  view  may  be  deemed,,  it  is  .not 


imworAy  of  Ihrdier  mvestigalioa;  nace^  if  eslsUMhedt 
k  may  tend  to  elucidftte  many  eih^uHMtanoes  in  4he  alter- 
Mitions  of  softer  strata  with  tr^p  rocks  of  a  hard  8thictiira» 
which  hanie  t>een  oonsidered  at  variance  with  the  sup- 
posed igneous  origin  of  these  anbslanoes. 

The  lastoncumstsfice  worth  noticing  in  Torsa,  is  another 
peculiarity  in  the  iKKeatkecing  of  some  of  the  trap  reins, 
whichy  aUhough  it  occurs  also  in  SeH,  was  deferred,  as 
Ae  ^instances  are  here  much  more  remaikaUe*  Thou^ 
here  called  trap  veins,  for.  want  lOf  a  more  definite  term, 
and  Aoug^  generally  kamm  to  oninetalogists  by  the 
name  of  greenstone,  they  oonmst  piinoipaily,  often 
entirely,  of  compact  felspar  or  of  clinkstone;  their  cdbur, 
wlien  there  is  any,  being  d^yed  from  iron,  not  firom  an 
admixture  of  hornblende. 

In  one  of  the  instances  -selected  for  deseciption,  the 
rook,  in  its  original  smd  unaltered  state,  is  white  *and 
eempaot.  By  degf^es,  as  it  upproacbte  the  sui^iee,  4t 
becomes  of  a  rusty  brown,  and  at  length  that  ecdour 
as  gradually  disappears,  the  extesnal  crust  becomisg 
white  and  pulverulebt.  In  a  second,  ^b»  oiiginal  rock 
is  of  a  lead  blue,  and  undergoes  the  same  ahemtions. 
The  changes  wfateh  tidte  plaice  in  die  third  and  iaat 
instance  that  I  shall  here  notice,  are  much-  mcMPe  intri- 
cate and  less  easily  explained.  The  rein  in  this  case 
eschibits  the  foUpwing  succession  of  OGiouts;  brown, 
buff,  white,  lead  blue,  brown;  the  imt  and  last  named, 
dooupying  the  -two  eiztemal  sides  where  it  has  been 
opoted  to  th^ '  weodier. 

Ilie  ^Jiange  ftem  Uue  4o  brown. which  occurs  in  the 
itoooikd  ease  is  easily  understood,  since  it  results  from 
Ike  conversion  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  rust.  As 
Ike  same  rust  is  foraied  on  the  weathered  part  of  fke 
white  rock  described  in  the  first  example,  it  is  evident 
that  €his  rode  aiso  must  contain  iron,  which  is  probaUy 
in  tke  state  of  caikonate,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into 
Ike  bro#n  sdbstance  by  the  absorption  and  combination 
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of  water.  In  tbe  third  case,  the  interior  of  the  rein 
presenting  both  Uue  and  white  tints,  it  follows  that 
both  the  carbonate  and  protoxide  4ure  combined  with  the 
earthy  basis;  a  circumstance  which  is  proved  by  the 
diai^  to  brown  taking  place  gvadvaUy  at  tiie  outer 
side  of  each.  If  however  we  may  ttmat  to  this  natural 
aaalyais^  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the.fakie  part  of  the 
lock  eixceeds  thalt  in  the  white ;  as  the  brown  colour 
is  far  more  intmise  on  this  side  of  die  rein ;  a  consequence' 
that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  Iran  the  appear- 
ances su»d  nature  of  these  different  parts.  The  gradation 
ooGnnrk^  between  the  bine  and  white,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  protoxide  had  in  some  way  been  con- 
verted into  the  carbonate ;  skhough  it  is  possible  that 
both  these  combinations  of  ircm  may  exist  in  the  ro<^ 
independent  of.  each  other. 

The  last  change  which  occurs  in  all  tiiese  cases,  is 
the  disa^peami^Ge  of  the  brown  colour,  a  pure  white 
and  pow4ery  iblspftr  fonnii^  the  outermost  supei4eies. 
Ihe  iron.hs^  here  disappeared,  and  it  is  probable  that 
ikk  nltiniate  efieot  :resulte  from  its.snpra-caibonation  and 
CQtts^M|uen4  eolutioB  in  the  atmoepheric  water.  This 
^h^nge  is  .ppt  mioonuoon  in  other  rocks,  and  I  have  on 
diffi^rent  occasions  loemark^d  tfaaA  it  takes  place  in  quartz 
r^ck,  as  m^U  as  in  those  •combinations  of  quartz  and 
felspar  lihat  occAir  in  the  sandstone  series  of  Sky  ^  which, 
although  of  a  very  dark  colour,  become  bleached  to 
absolute  whiteness  by  exposure,  ^s  the  change  from 
white  to  brown  is  also  not  unusnal,  even  in  the  most 
compact  .and  whitest  varieties  -of  ^qnevtz  rock,  it  is  also 
probable  &at  even  these  contain  iron  in  the  state  above 
descrfted ;  little  as  it  would  be  suspected  by  merely  exa* 
mining  their  external  cbaracterd. 
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SHUNA/ 

This  islaad,  situated  between  Luing  and  the  mainland^ 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  general  history  of  the 
Schistose  islands^-in  consequence  of  its  lateral  tposition 
with  respect  to  the  strata  of  Seil  -and  Luing,  and  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs* 
.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  regular  shape,  being  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  may 
be  called  flat  )when  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
objects,  although  rising  into  small  hills  of  about  100  and 
200  feet  in  height.  Its  surface  is  consequently  uneven, 
and  is  every  where  diversified  with  rocks  and  natural 
woods  of  birch  and  alder,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
cultivated  -  and  pasture  land.  Like  Seil  and  Luing,  it 
is  more  picturesque  from  its  situation  and  exterior  con- 
pexions  than  from  its  form  or  inte^mal  arrangement; 
although  far  from  deficient  in  that  intricate  mixture  of 
land  and  rock  which,  when  under  the  partial  guidance 
of  art,  is  productive  of  the  milder  classes  of  rural  beauty .t 

In  the  disposition  of  the  strata,  it  partakes  of  tliat 
flexion  in  the  line  of  bearing  which  has  already  been 
noticed.. in  Luing;  a  diflerence  of  two  points  of  the 
compass,  or  more,  being  perceived  in  that  respect  between 

'  *  Sm  the  Map  of  tiie  Slate  isles. 

t  The  disposition  of  the  natural  woods  in  this  island  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  veiy  artificial  appearance ;  nor  is  this  feature  onusnal  in  the  Hig|b* 
lands.  The  resemblance,  to  the  system  of  ornamental  gardening  adopted 
by  the  noted  Brown,  is  often  so  striking  as  to  mislead  a  stranger;. the 
Aame  belts  and  elumps  occurring,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  the  care- 
lessness of  Nature.  If  we  did  not  know  the  meaner  source  whenee  his 
ideas  of  beaaty  in  landscape  were  derived,  we  might  almost  imagine  he 
had  copied  from  this  country.  The  origin  of  these  clnmps  will  here  be 
found  to  consist  in  rocky  ground  inaccessible  to  cultivation,  and  that  of 
the  belts  in  the  water  courses. 
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the  nottbem  and.  soathem  (ertrenuties.  At  the  ktleif 
extremity  of  the  ialand  the  direction  i«  north,  inclining  to 
the  eastward;  while  at  the  opposite  it  is  north-easterly 
indining  to  the  north;  being  parallel  in  both  places  to 
those  of  the  strata  in  the  islands  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  point  .of  flexure,  cannot  however  be  ascer«« 
tained,  owing  to  the  intricacy  of  the  ground  in  the 
intermediate  parts ;  or  rather,  it  did  not  fall  under  my 
observation.  It  is  not  always  possiUe  to  investigate 
diese  changes  in  a  satisfiictory  manner,  owing  to  geo-' 
graphical  accidents  well  known  to  geologists.  Yet  how* 
ever  .desirable  it  might;  be  to  trace  these  pointu  of 
cnnrature,  the  defect,  will  not  interfere  with  the  observa^ 
tions  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact;  thepurpoae  of  thesQ 
being,  to  bring  into  one  general  bearing  the  detached 
islands,  which,  like  Oarveloch  on  the  one  hand  and  Lunga 
on  the  other,  affect  different  directions.  Even  vnder 
these  aberrations,  a  great  degree  of  consistency  will  be 
found  in  the  disposition  of  the  rocks  throughout  all  the 
islands  of  this  division. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  here«  is,  like  that  in  the  islands 
already  described,  towards  the  east ;  and  the  degree  of 
inclination,  though  occasionally  varying,  lies. within  the 
limits  already  described ;  namely,  between  twenty  and  fifty 
degrees. 

In  composition,  Shuna  differs  materially  from  the  pre- 
ceding islands,  as  it  presents  little  or  none  of  the  clay 
slate  so  prevalent  in  Luing  and  Seil,  as  well  as  in  Scarba 
and  Lunga.  The  strata  are  also  dissimilar  in  general 
appearance  and  alternation  to  those  of  all  the  islands  to 
the  westward;  although  essentially  but  repetitions  of 
rocks  which  exist  in  some  of  these,  and  still  more  ii^ti- 
mately  connected  with  an  important  series  that  wfll  be. 
found  in  a  position  fiirther  to  the  south,  occupying  a 
considerable  tract. 

Micaceous  schist  and  quartz  ropk  are  the  predominant 
strata,  constituting  the  ^  far  larger  portion  of  the  island. 
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Tbese  sMem-'te  in  iveqiieiit  and  thin  strata,  almost aiwaya 
very  decided  and  vithout  gradation,  and  are  xnQst  enSty 
examined  on  the  soutibem  and  eastern  ahores. 

The  <Aaraoler8  of  Uie  micaceoos  adiist  Taiy.  At  timcB 
it  presents  the  most  orduiaiy  aspect,  being  a  foliated  nx- 
tare  -  of  mica  and  <faartz.  In  other  cases  it  is  finely 
hntinar  and  silky ,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  4be  fonmer 
HHneral. 

^e  qaarte  roek  is  sometimes  of  a  peculiar  chanteter ; 
bemg  of  a  bnff  colour,  and,  though  extremdy  orystaHiae 
and  compact,  marked  by  a -concretionary  stmctare ;  while, 
from  its  great  toughness,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  frac- 
tare,  it  appeals  to  contain  felspar  in  intimate  union  with 
the  quartz. 

Among  these  predominant  strata  there  occur  •  »gvend 
▼arieties  or  mocMcations  of  chlorite  schist,  some  being 
of  an  unusual  aspect;  besides  whidi,  occasional  beds 
of  hornblende  schist  are  also  found  alternating  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  with  the  other  substances.  It  would  not 
be  easy  at  the  present  period  of  this  inyestigation,  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  conneidons  of 
this  series ;  and  as  it  occurs  .towards  Ae  south,  under  a 
much  more  mteresting  foim,  and  through  a  much  lugger 
tract  of  country,  it  is  preferable  to  defer  the  subject  to  a 
future  period. 

At  each'Cnd  of  the  island,  a  bed  of  dark  blue  crystalline 
Itm^tone  is  seen  among  these  strata ;  and  it  is  wrought 
for  economical  purposes.  The  state  of  the  intermediate 
ground  does  not  admit  of  die  continuity  of  these  two 
rocks  being  traced;  but  from  the  genenJ  bearing  of  the 
strata  it  is  possible  that  they  are  parts  of  tiie  same  bed. 
That  does  not  however  necessarily  follow,  as,  in  this 
schistose  series,  limestone  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is 
generally  found  to  occupy  a  very  limited  range ;  the  beds, 
afler  $i  short  progress,  being  extenuated  to  nothing. 

•It  is  perhaps  almost  superfluous  to  add  to  this  cursory, 
but  sufficient,  description,  that  trap  veins  occur  in  the 
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niaiid  ^  bat^  as  fiur  as  I  perceiTed^  attended  with  no  pecn- 
liatities  that  are  not  sufficiently  described  elsewhere. 

Comparing  tha  gaographic  position  of  Skuna  with  that 
of  Seil  and  Luing,  it  is  apparent  that  the  strata  which  form 
it  are  aupeiior  in  pasitbn  to  Aome  of  tbe  laitar,  the 
comwBB  dip  being  to  the  eastward.    If  tiieicCDre  our  Tiesrs 
wese  lioated  to  fliese  islands  alone,  we  shotdd  condade^ 
that  as  the  rodcs  of  Shuna  were  placed  above  the  day 
date  of  those  two  idaiids,  lliey  presented  an  aaosnaly  of 
poajtion  sii£Eicieiit  to  excite  doafats  respectfag  the  jaccnracy 
of  the  observations.    Bpt  it  has  been  already  shown  tfai^ 
Ae  same  rocks  aise  interposed  between  two  masses  of  day 
slate  in  the  ooflBBmon  line  of  disection  which  runs  tbvou^ 
Loing  and  Beil;   and  it  will  hereafter  be  proved  that 
many  siauhr  attamttlions  iske  place  in  the  idands  wfaieh 
remain  to  be  ^desorHbad.    But  as  these  observations  aie 
of  a  general  dMttose  and  apply  to  the  whole  groap,  I  shall 
de£er  Aan  to  »that  period -wben  a  comparison  of  the  whole 
of  theae  scattesed  tpfassLQinena  wdH  be  attempt* 
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GARVELOCH  ISLES/ 

'  Thes£  iahndsy  disposed  in  a  chain'  divided  only  by 
narrow  sounds^  arie  the  westernmost  of  the  group  of 
which  Seily  I^tiingy  Scarba,  and  Longa,  forin  the  most 
conspicuous  parts.  Ihaye  appUed  ihe  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal isknd  to  the  whole,  rejecting  that  of  the  Mare  isles, 
which  Mackenzie  has  erroneously  given  them ;  that  name 
belonging,  as  I  have  already  reiparked,  to  Inish  Capel. 
The  name  of  the  westernmost  is  Ilachanu,  that  of  the 
central  one  Garveloch,  and  that  of  the  easternmost  Dune- 
chow  ;  names  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  Mackenzie,  for  want  of  other  authority,  although  hur 
orthography  is  often  disputed  by  his  countrymen. 

They  lie  about  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Scarba, 
the  total  length  of  the  whole  chain  being  somewhat  more 
than  three  nyles.  Ilachanu,  the  westernmost,  appears  to 
be  about  a  mile  in  length,  Garveloch  considerably  more, 
while  the  easternmost  is  of  comparatively  insignificant 
dimensions ;  as  is  a  nameless  one  which  lies  in  the  channel 
between  the  two  former.  The  absolute  resemblance  of 
form  and  structure  throughout  the  whole  is  such,  and  they 
are  so  connected  by  the  rocks  that  he  in  the  straits  which 
separate  them,  that  they  may  be  treated  of  as  one  ridge; 
the  same  general  characters  applying  to  the  whole. 

The  general  position  of  the  ridge  is  N.  E.  by  N.,  and  it 
rises,  although  irregularly,  firom  the  south-eastern  side  to 
the  summit;  where  it  is  abruptly  cut  off  by  perpendicular 
clifis  facing  towards  the  north-west.  Its  greatest  elevation 
appears  to  be  about  700  feet.  From  this  summit  is 
obtained  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  surrounding  islands 
and  more  distant  shores  of  the  mainland.  Among  the 
former,  the  mountainous  bulk  of  Scarba  is  most  conspi- 

*  Oarvelacb,  from  Garbh,  and  clocb  or  clach ;  the  rough  ruck.  See 
the  Map  of  the  Slate  bles. 
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cuonBy  pioloiiged  gradnany  into  the  ridge  of  Jura,  which 
▼anishea  at  length  in  the  distant  haze  where'  Cokmaa' 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  horizon.  In  front,  the 
dark  cliffii  of  Inimore,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  MuO, 
extend  their  long  line ;  while  the  intricate  and  gUttering- 
channels  that  separate  the  Slate  isles  from  the  Argyllshire' 
coast,  and  the  variety  of  rocks  and  iaiands  scattered  over 
the  intermediate  sea,  contrast  with  these  ruder  features ; 
the  Linnhe  Loch  and  the  surrounding  mountains  of  Crua^ 
chan,  of  Appin,.and  Glenco,  stretching  away  at  length: 
beyond  reach  of  the  eye. 

The  surface  of  these  islands  is  disposed  in  a  very  sin^ 
golar  manner;  consisting  of  deep  naixow  longitudinal 
Tallies  enclosed  by  high  rocks,  and  presenting  an  aspect  of 
sedusicm  such  as  we  should  only  expect  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  an  extensive  district..  The  narrow  limits 
of  the  little  territory  are  forgotten,  and  the  spectator,  once 
entangled  in  these  deep  recesses,  is  no  longer  conscious 
that  he  occupies  but  a  Uttle  point  in  the  boisterous  sea 
which  is  breaking  round  him.  Nothing  could  be  conceived 
better  adapted  for  the  solitude  of  a  hermit;  and  accordingly, 
there  are  still  existing  remains  on  llachanu  which  bespeak 
its  destination  to  religious  objects.  I  can  discover  no 
account  of  these  in  the  legendary  or  antiquarian  histories 
of  Scotland ;  they  seem  indeed  scarcely  known  to  any 
but  the  neighbouring  fishermen,  although  they,  appear  to 
have  once  enjoyed  considerable  celebrity,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  tombs  and  crosses  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  existing.  It  is  probable  that,  like  the 
Shiant  ides,  St.  Ck>rmac's  isle,  and  other  estabUshments,' 
this  was  a  cell  dependent  on  lona ;  but  that  it  attracted 
greater  veneration  than  those,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  number  of  these  apparently  votive  crosses,  and  by  that 
of  the  warriors  of  former  days,  whose  swords  or  atchieve- 
ments  are  carved,  each  on  the  grey  stone  beneath  which 
the  once  turbulent  owner  now  sleeps  in  peace.  Some 
walls,  neariy  ruined,  bespeak  the  probable  dwelling  of  the 
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rechiaes  wbo  infaabited  the  ifiani*  HffDeafaMiri8'finiiidftlie> 
GkH&ea  bvatfiy  wliichy  like  thailof  Iona,ilN{fiskennei»<MP 
bsrdgiiieat  appear  in  thev  eocaskNMl  mite  to  pr^serre  or 
ittnew ;  althoii|^  «very  visitor  tiiinkB<  himself  bound  tO' 
oontribate  Ub  eSarte  towards  its  destructiotiy  and,  mth  it, 
tfaod  6f  tive  *^  gres^  globe  itself/'  whose  existence  is  tx> 
tetimiMjte  at  die  same  period*  No  patkron  saint  now  hovers 
ovev  these  remains  ^  if  ever  indeed  ihey  bad  any  other 
patron  than  Sft  Colnmba.  Ilachanu  is  at  present  anan^ 
habited^  but  there  is  a  farm  on  Garvefoch. 


TiTEs^  islands* are  interesting  to  a-  mineralogist  from; 
llie  great  variety  of  prima^  limestone  which  tliey  present ; 
to  the  geologist  still  move,  both  from  the'  unexpected 
occunrence  of  this-  substance,  and  ttbm  the  imporCiBmt! 
resemblftnee  which'  Ijhey  bear  to  a  very  obscure  part  of  the 
composition  of  Isla. 

The  incorrect  position'  of  these  islands  in  t^e  map  of 
Scotland>  is  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  line  of  bearing 
of  die  stmta,  by  whieh  their  form  and  position' is  actuaUy 
determined*.  As  this  line  is  of  importance  in  a  geological 
view^  not  only  as  it  affbcts  the  li^story  of  these,  but  as 
it  nslates  to  the  whole  of  the  Sohistjose  islands,  theii^  posi-^ 
tton  has-  here  been  reduced  to  that  which  is  necessa^ 
to  maintain  the'  correct  linear  direction  of  the  sti^t^  aa 
indicAtied^  by  the  compass. 

The  tendency  of  the  elevated  edges  of  the  stirata  is 
V'*  E*  by  N.^  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain  i!^  and- there 
seenis  but  little  deviation  from  this  position  in  any  part ; 
the  whole  chain  being  exttoded  in  a  line  corresponding  to 
this.  I^  will  thus  be  seen  that  tJiey  confbrm  in  position 
tia  those  of  Seil  and  of  the  northern  end  of  Luihg.  The 
dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  eastward^  and  consequently 
S»  B.  by  E«,  and'  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horlccn^ 
varies  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees;  exceeding  or  falling 
off  flnom  these  extremes  in  particular  places  which  are  not 
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vofdiy  of  notice^    As  the  same  substaxMses,  ia  tbe  wmm 

order  ot  position,  are  fomad  in  all  these  islanda^  tbe  same 
deaeiiptioii  wHl  serve  eqaaUj  for  the  whole.  The  gnutcs 
er  lesa  proportioD  between  one  specica  of  strataos  and 
another,  wUch  may  be  observed  in  the  efferent  kuii^ 
vidmls,  dependi  solely  on  their  several  positioiw ;  or  <m 
tiiae  of  tkdr  parts  eastward  or  westward  of  a  given  lui# 
which  Boay  be  considered  as  dividittg  the  one  set  of  stmte 
from  the  other.  Tbos^  in  one,  the  Umestone  will  be  fixind 
to  exceed ;  while  in  another  it  &Us  short  m  qaantity  whev 
eempaied  with  the  schistose  rocks ;  or  is  even  absent 
^together. 

^Coflomencing  the  examination  of  these  rocks  from  thie 
eastern  side,  aa  the  uppermost  in  position^  a  series  of  beda 
ia  fomidv  consisting  priacipeUy  of  a  schistose  conglome- 
mte ;  wMcb  will  be  seen,  hereafter  to  occur  in  Isla,  and 
which  1  have  also  observed  in  Sdiihalliea;  intsfposed 
diere^  as  it  is  here,  among  the  strata  of  qoartz  rock,  miea* 
oeotts  schisty  and  Umestone,  which  cmiBtitnte  the  chief  part 
of  that  mountain^    Its  basis  is  a  schist  varying  in/  aspect 
and  character  between  a  quaitzose  micaceous  schist  and 
mi  argillaceous  one ;  or,  if  we  were  merely  to  consider 
the  definition,  resemblii^  move  nearly  gray  wack6..    Ooea» 
sionaUy  it  passes  into  a  pure  quaita  rock,  and  diatinct 
beds  of  that  substance,  ftee .  ftom  any  of  the  foreign^  sub- 
stances which  diaracterise  the^  prevailing  beds,  occur  in 
altertiaiti<m  with  it.    Distinct  beds  of  argillaceoua  sdiist 
are   dso    found    interstratified    m&L  this  conglomerate 
sddst;  appearing  to  prevail  chiefly  at  the  lower  parts 
where  it  first  begins  topass  into  •the  accompanying  Ume- 
stonCi    The  imbedded  substances  which  produce  the  con^ 
^mnerate  structure,  are,  granular  limestone  of  a  y^owish 
and  reddish  white  colour,  red-  or  white  quarts,  and  gnu 
site.    The  fragments*  vary  much  in  size,  from^  that'  of 
a  pea  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter^  and  they/ are  almost 

♦  Plate  XV.  fi^  4. 
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all  more  or  less  rounded,  as  if  from  previous  attrition/ 
Where  lihe  schistose  beds  approach  to  the  limestone^  a 
gradual  change  of  the  character  of  the  base  takes  place ; 
day  slate  containing  distinct  fragments  of  the  same  sub- 
stance beginning  to  prevail,  and  alternating  with  distinct 
beds,   or  rather  portions  of  beds,  of  the  same  rode  in 
a  simple  state.    The  base  then  gradually  becomes  more 
calcareous,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  fragments 
of  slate  and  limestone ;  while  the  fragments  of  granite  and 
quartz  at  length  disappearing,  those  of  Umestone  alone 
remain.    Thus  there  is  at  last  perfected  a  series  of  beds 
of  considerable  thickness,  formed  of  a  calcareous  breccia 
having  a  compound  base  of  schist  and  limestone,  and  con- 
taining imbedded  frt^ments  of  the  latter  substance. 
.  The  analogy  of  this  breccia,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
series,  to  those  which  occur  in  the  secondary  strata,  isr 
very  apparent.     Substituting  sandstone,  shale,  and  se- 
condary limestone,    for  the    three  simple    rocks  above 
described,  a  sequence  will  be  seen  to  exist  among  these 
primary  strata,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  among  the 
secondary.     This  is  one,  among  many  other  examples, 
showing  the  great  analogy  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  rocks :    similar  instances  are  pointed  out  in 
difikrent  parts  of  this  work. 

.  At  length  the  brecda  gradually  disappears,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  continuous  and  compact  limestone,  of  a  gra- 
nular texture  and  of  great  hardness.  Its  predominant 
colour  is  an  ochrey  or  reddish  white,  occasionally  mottled 
with  grey  and  brown,  and  veined  with  dark  red.  These  beds 
continue  to  the  end,  so  as  to  terminate  the  whde  series 
to  the  westward ;  forming  the  high  cUffs  already  described. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  conjecture  what  rocks  follow 
in  the  order  of  succession  downwards ;  as  neither  island 
nor  rock  intervenes  between  these  and  the  southern  coast 
of  Mull,  which  has  been  already  shown  to  consist  of 
secondary  strata  surmounted  by  trap.  I  shall  here  there- 
fore terminate  the  account  of  these  strata,  referring,  for 
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any  oonjectum  which  might  be  offered  respecting  those 
next  in  order,  to  the  description  of  Isla,  where  the  same 
series  occuis ;  each  place  mataally  throwing  light  on  the 
other. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  possible  uses  of  this 
limestone  as  an  ornamental  substance. 

The  basis  of  the  breccia  is  commonly  of  a  slate  blue 
colour  verging  to  purple,  and  is  mottled  or  sprinkled  with 
the  white  or  red  spots  derived  from  the  calcareous  matter ; 
while  the  imbedded  fragments  being  white,  yellow,  and 
pink,  a  very  ornamental  marble  is  the  result.  It  is 
litde  if  at  all  inferior  to  many  of  the  Italian,  or  antique 
breccias  of  popular  celebrity.  The  veined  specimens  of 
the  simple  limestone  are,  with  a  different  charac^r,  equally 
ornamental ;  and,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
▼eins  are  cot,  produce  varieties  resembling  in  disppsitioA 
the  well  known  marble  of  Sienna ;  but  differing  from  it  in, 
colour,  inasmuch  as  pink  and  dark  red  occupy  the  place  of 
yellow  and  brown. 

To  these  remarks  I  have  only  to  add,  that  cubical, 
pyrites  occurs  in  the  schistose  rocks,  and  that  I  found: 
a  detached  fragment  of  siliceous  compact  hematite;  pr^. 
baUy  a  nodule  detached  from  the  conglomerate. 

As  an  appendage  to  this  article  it  is  proper  to  mention  tw:o 
islands  which  bear  the  same  name  and  lie  between  i^i^^ 
and  Lunga ;  Qarveloch  na  skian  and  Garvelocb  na  more. 
They  both  resemble  Lui^  in  composition,  consisting  of 
quartz  rock ;  one  of  them  being  very  conspicuous  for  a 
krge  erect  vein  of  white  quartz  resembling,  at  a  di^taoce^ 
the  aail  of  a  ship. 
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LUNGA/ 

Thb  principal  islands  which  have  just  passed  under 
review,  consisting  of  Ketrera,  Seil,  Luing,  Torsa,  and 
Shtma,  are  so  neariy  associated  in  structure  as  well  as  in 
position,  so  that  they  have  been  considered  as  forming  a 
subordinate  group  iti  the  more  general  one  that  includes 
the  whole  of  the  Schistose  isles.  They  have  already  also 
beeii  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Slate  isles,  being  the 
name  by  which  many  of  them  are  popularly  known  in  the 
country. 

The  four  next  to  be  described,  namely,  Lunga,  Scuba, 
JtUA,  and  Isla,  are  equally  associated  by  a  eorxkmxm  geologi- 
cal bond  of  union ;  the  predominatit  features  of  which  are,* 
thfe  jpt^valence  of  a  continued  line  of  quarte  rock,  and  the- 
flieqiitot  aliemationd  of  this  substance  wi&  micaceous 
schist,  day  slate,  and  graywack^.  In  a  geographical  view 
tlieyare  equally  connected;  fortiiingadittin  of  considerable 
length,  ilthough  its  constituent  parts  are  of  very  unequal 
duaensiond:  they  have  therefore*  been  combined  into 
another  subordinate  group.  Th^  analogy  between  theni 
will  be  found  to  extend  to  the  dispositicM  Of  their  strata 
and  ihl^  fotins  of  their  shores ;  but  as  these  several  potirts- 
of  relation  will  be  best  understood  after  they  have  b^oi 
dfiSBcribed,  I  shall  defer  the  genelral  comparison  till  then, 
oi^mnKi^icittg  here  with  Lunga  and  ^irooeeding  southwatds 
to  Isla. 

So  intimate  is  the  geographical  connexion  betweati' 
Lunga  and  Scarba,  and  such  the  continuity  of  structure, 
that  a  perfect  description  of  the  one  would,  in  a  geological 
view,  leave  littie  to  add  respecting  the  other.  It  will 
indeed  hereafter  be  seen,  that  the  same  structm'e  is  pro- 
tracted, with  scarcely  any  change,  to  the  northern  part  of 

*  See  th«  Map  of  the  Slate  isles  and  also  the  General  Map. 
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Jura;  and  beyond  it,  with  changes  of  little  moment, 
through  the  southern  diyision  of  that  island,  as  well  as 
Arough  that  portion  of  Isia  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  line  assumed  by  the  prolonged  edges  of  the  ele« 
▼ated  strata  that  compose  them  both. 

Lunga  consists  of  a  long,  irregular,  hilly  ridge,  scarcely 
lising  to  the  height  of  1000  feet  where  it  is  highest,  and 
^eneraDy  not  attaining  half  that  elevation.  It  possesses 
no  level  ground,  but  is  disposed  in  uneven,  rocky,  and 
often  naked  eminences,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
boggy  ground  and  heath,  as  well  as  with  occasional  cop- 
pices of  birch  and  alder;  the  natives  of  these  coasts, 
wherever  shelter  is  to  be  found  from  the  sweeping  westerly 
winds.  There  is  scarcely  any  arable  land,  even  under 
the  system  already  described,  where  every  patch  capable 
of  being  turned  for  a  few  continuous  yards  by  the  plough 
or  the  spade,  is  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  The 
western  side  is  almost  entirdy  rocky,  bare,  and  abrupt; 
on  the  eastern,  it  descends  somewhat  more  gently,  skirted 
by  shelving  rocks,  but  displaying  a  greater  extent  of 
verdure,  such  as  is  the  verdure  of  these  stony  and  drip- 
ping mountains.  The  length  of  this  island  is  about  two 
mfles  and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  scarcely  one,  where  widest ; 
under  which  dimensions  are  included  some  detached  por- 
tions that  are  insulated  at  high  water  by  a  tide  flowing 
through  several  rocky  channels  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
torrent. 

Lunga  is  separated  from  Scarba  by  a  very  narrow 
strait,  divided  at  the  eastern  extremity  by  a  rocky  islet ; 
the  tide  rushing  through  both  passages,  and  generally 
tiirou^  the  whole  sound,  with  a  turbulence  and  impe- 
tuosity as  great  as  that  of  the  far  more  celebrated  Cory- 
vrechan.  It  is  only  by  navigating  this  strait,  and  by 
coasting  these  wild  and  weather-beaten  shores,  that  an 
adequate  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  structure  of  the 
island ;  and,  for  this  undertaking,  a  nice  attention  to  the 
slate,  of  the  tides  is  required  ;  without  which,  the  passage. 
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leading  line  of  the  strata,  and  because  its  xommon 
boundary  with  the  quartz  rock  is  not  parallel  to  that 
line.  Althoi^h  this  rock  is  here  predominant,  it  does 
not  maintain  exdusive  possession,  since  it  alternates 
with  micaceous  schist.  Both  these  substances  pre- 
sent very  decided  characters;  the  latter  being  brilUant 
and  composed  of  grey  mica  interlaminated  with  quartz  ( 
the  argillaceous  schist  differing  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  the  Slate  isles,  and  being  capable  of  affording  slates 
similar  to  those  of  Eysdill. 

Although  the  belt  of  argillaceous  schist  is  thus  described 
as  if  it  were  separated  from  the  quartz  rock,  there  is 
no  (defined  boundary  between  tiiem ;  various  alternations 
taking  place  before  the  latter  is  established  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  former.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  to 
be  ever  thoroughly  excluded ;  since  beds  of  the  simplest 
argillaceous  schist  are  found  alternating  with  quartz  rock 
of  a  perfect  character,  even  to  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  and  nearly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
accessible  strata.  Nor,  on  comparing  the  structure  of 
Lunga  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  this  chain  of  islands, 
can  any  point  be  fixed  on  in  the  quartz  rock,  howeirer 
thick  its  mass,  below  which  beds  of  that  schist  are  not 
found. 

The  beds  of  quartz  rock  which,  under  this  exception^ 
occupy  the  western  side  of  Lunga,  exhibit  elevations  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  schist.  As  the  passage  of 
the  sound  formerly  described,  affords  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  their  transverse  sections  in  great  perfection,  the 
incurvations  which  cause  their  elevated  planes  to  assume 
so  many  different  angles  when  examined  on  the  lines 
of  bearing,  are  brought  fully  into  view;  affording  a  very 
instructive  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which,  in 
other  situations,  produce  the  varying  inclination  of  similar 
strata.  The  beds  of  quartz  rock  differ  in  thickness  from 
one  foot  to  forty  or  more ;  and  the  causes  of  separation 
among  them  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
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interrention  of  s^me  (nibttaiice  diflhring  from  the  pie- 
dominant  one,  or  to  arise  from  some  change  of  atructur^ 
in  the  consecative  strata. 

The  simplest  substanoe  among  th^e  beds  is  an  extremely 
ccNnpact  and  crystalline  granular  quartv^  varying  from 
white  or  pale  grey  to  a  darker  blueish  grey,  and  scarce]^ 
yielding  to  the  impressions  of  the  atmosphere ;  although 
the  coloured  varieties  become  Ueached  to  perfect  whiteness 
at  the  surface  and  to  a  small  depth  within  it ;  in  con- 
sequence of  some  chemical  change  of  the  oolouri^ 
principle  which  was  lately  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
Slate  isles.  The  change  to  whiteness  takes  place  heoa, 
as  in  the  trap  veios  of  those  islands,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  brown  lamina;  the  protoxide,  or  carbonate 
of  iron,  being  converted  into  rust  before  the  colour  is 
finally  discharged.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
water  can  procure  access  beyond  the  immediate  surfiMt^ 
of  a  substance  so  compact  as  this  rock. 

The  grains  of  quartz  occasionally  becon^  hurger,  and 
a  cof^rse  compound  is  thus  formed ;  while,  in  other  cases, 
cQftiae  g^vel  and  fine  sand  are  irregularly  mixed  in  the 
aetfue  bed ;  the  whole  being  condensed  into  a  semi-crys- 
taljiine  mass  of  extreme  hardness. 

These  simpler  rocks,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  alternate 
in  frequent  changes  with  other  beds,  which  consist  of  the 
flame  substances  as  bases,  intermixed  with  fragments^  both 
of  micaceous  schist  and  of  clay  slate  that  vary  much 
in  size,  and  sometimes  attain  even  the  length  of  an 
i^ch.  In  these  instances,  the  compounds  resemble  the 
well  known  sandstones  which  occur  among  the  secondary 
strata  and  contain  fragments  of  schist ;  and  which  differ 
fiM»n  these,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  texture, 
and  .in  the  inferior  hardness  of  the  base.  As  these  com- 
pounds become  finer,  a  series  of  rocks  is  gradually 
produced,  terminating  in  an  .aggregate  of  quartz  grains 
cemented  by  schist^  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
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graywack^;  alternating  every  ^hete  irtegularly  with  aH 
the  other  rocks  before  described. 

As  these  beds  occur,  eren  in  greater  variety,  in  the 
remaining  islaiids  of  this  gronp,  and  will  again  necessarily 
come  under  review,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  further  details  respecting  them. 

Numerous  trap  veins  are  seen  traversing  the  strata 
bf  this  island.  They  have  no  certain  direction,  being 
in  some  places  erect,  in  others  inclined;  at  one  time 
intersecting  the  beds  in  angular  directions,  at  anodier 
insinuating  themselves  in  a  parallel  course  between  their 
laminse.  In  some  cases,  the  same  vein  will  be  fomid 
to  occupy  both  positions,  changing  its  course  fix>m  a 
transverse  to  a  parallel  one.  The  deep  and  perfect 
sections  of  the  rocks,  both  here  and  in  Scarba,  enable 
us  to  trace  distinctly  those  arrangements  in  the  veins, 
which,  in  most  instances,  where  the  surfaces  only  admit 
of  examination,  are  nearly  as  much  matter  of  induction 
as  of  observation.  It  is  from  those  veins  which  are 
-entirely  or  in  part  conformable  to  the  planes  of  the 
tertrata,  that  We  are  enabled  to  understand  the  manner 
in  which  the  character  of  the  including  rock  has  affected 
the  form  and  disposition  of  the  vein.  Where  its  course 
lies  at  angles  widi  the  direction  of  the  strata,  it  is  ge- 
nerally straight  and  persistent^  while  its  breadth  is  equal 
throughout;  as  if  the  violence  and  suddenness  with 
which  the  original  fissure  was  formed,  had  been  such 
*M  to  disregard  all  impediments  arising  from  inequalities 
of  hardness;  these  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  force 
exerted  in  the  separation.  Where,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fissure  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
beds,  the  vein  will  often  be  found  unequcd  in  thickness, 
ted  sometimes  curved,  or  even  tortuous;  from  the 
greater  facility  with  which  these  have  yielded  in  that 
direction,  and  from  the  inequalities  originally  existing 
in  the  disposition  of  the  laminae  which  by  their  sepa- 
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nftiott  have  giren  a  passage  to  die  fluid  intxtiding 
material.*  Sach  appearances  are  here  both  frequent 
and  Temarkable;  and  analogous,  if  not  equally  well 
narked  facts,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Western 
ialanda.  Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  mineral  character  of 
these  yeins  to  call  for  particular  notice;  but  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  one  instance,  a  wide  vein 
is  found  to  include  in  its  centre  fragments  of  quartz 
lodc  and  schist,  similar  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  but 
broken  and  twisted  in  sereral  intricate  directions;  an 
appearance  resebxUing  that  which  occurs  in  the  granite 
vefais  of  Mnll.t 

Having  thus  described  the  structure  of  this  island, 
H  onlj  remains  to  examine  its  relations  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it  in  description.  It  has  been  showti 
that  the  western  side  of  Luing  consists  of  day  slate, 
and  that  the  same  rock  occurs  on  the  east  side  of 
Lunga,  differing  from  the  former  in  no  respect,  either 
in  character  or  position;  the  chief  distinction  lying  in 
the  greater  frequency  of  micaceous  schist,  which  is 
however  not  entirely  absent  in  Luing.  This  alternation 
becomes  more  frequent,  and  the  micaceous  schist  mote 
predominant,  as  we  approach  to  the  quartz  rock;  an 
observation  that  will  be  confirmed  by  the  examination 
of  Scarba.  The  eastern  side  of  this  island  projects 
fiur  beyond  the  line  of  direction  which  is  the  common 
boundary  of  the  day  slate  and  quartz  rode ;  and  thus, 
admitting  of  a  much  more  continuous  and  extensive 
succession  of  the  former  rock,  enables  us  to  trace  the 
diminished  frequency  of  the  beds  of  micaceous  schist 
at  a  distance  from  tiie  latter. 

From  the  final  disappearance  of  the  quartz  rock  at 
the  eastern  boundary  of  botii  these  islands,  and  firom 
its  absence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Luing,  it  is  a 
natural    condusion    that    those   parts    of    the    surface 

«  Plate  XXI.  fig.  3.  i-  Plate  XI.  fig.  (>. 
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which  lie  hepe  bvried  from  view  beneath  the  seja*  are 
also  composed  of  clay  slate.  This  opbioa  is  confinned 
by  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  islets  and  rocks; 
which  were  examined  for  that  purpose.  If,  either  meri- 
dian lines,  or  limes  on  the  N.  £•  by  N.  rhumb,  m^der 
which  the  directions  of  the  strata  are  all  inch^ed,  be 
drawn  through  the  several  rocks  and  islands  in  this 
sound/  it  win  be  seen  that  the  nwtual  distances  of  these, 
on  the  parallels,  scarcely  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  the  former  case,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  nearly 
coincident.  It  will  also  be  found  that  Eilan  na  gaim, 
situated  near  the  northern  end  of  the  largest  division  of 
I^mga,  copsiits  entirely  of  clay  slate;  and  that  the^  same 
rock  constitutes  BaJnahua,  Blada,  an  unnamed  islmul  to 
.  the  south  of  these,  and  the  Isles  na  kiran  which  occupy 
the  western  shore  of  Luing.  The  ridgy  forms  of  the 
sunk  rocks  in  the  intermediate  channels,  are  equally  in- 
dicative of  a  corresponding  con^osition,  and  give  as 
complete  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  submarine 
land  as.  can  be  expected  under  similar  ciscumstances ; 
while  they  a«e  sufficient  to  prove  a  regular  sequence 
from  east  to  west,*  of  the  rocks  whidi  occur  on  each 
aide  of  the  chasm  formed  by  the  strait  of  Luing. 
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SCARBA/ 

Thib  ialaiid  is  the  secoiid  ia  the  chain  of  which  Junt 
and  Isla  form  the  southernmost  parts  and  Lunga  the 
northern;  being,  as  I  have  ahready  remarked,  conti- 
nnous  with  them  in  structure  and  in  geographical  posi^ 
tioQ.  The  structure  of  Jura  indeed,  would  in  many  points 
be  difficult  to  discoyer,  were  it  not  for  the  illustration 
which  it  receives  from  the  more  exposed  and  perfect 
arrangements  visible  in  Scarba  and  Lunga. 

The  details  of  the  rocks  of  Scarba  are  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  deep  natural  section  which 
separates  it  from  Jura,  and  is  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  strait  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Coryvrechan; 
the  Charybdis  of  Scotland,  that  realizes  Ae  dangers 
with  whidi  poetry  seeins  in  former  times  to  have  invested 
the  Sicilian  gulf*  This  section  may  be  examined  from 
the  land,  but  the  journey  is  toilsome  and  rugged,  nor 
is  the  whole  so  obvious  as  from  sea.  The  geologist  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  know  that  even  the  terrible 
Coryvrechan  has  its  periods  of  repose ;  when  he  may, 
with  due  caution,  make  use  of  his  boat  in  viewing  this 
instructive  and  magnificent  shore.  The  natural  grandeur 
of  the  objects  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  circum- 
stances of  terror  with  which  the  very  name  is  attended, 
and  by  the  certainty  of  the  impending  danger;  the 
periodical  and  inevitable  return  of  which,  threatens  at 
every  instant,  him  who  may  have  miscalculated  his  time, 
or  who  may  linger  away  his  minutes  on  rocks  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  Syrens. 

The  circumstances  that  constitute  the  dangers  of  this 
sound,  are,  in  a  less  degree,  to  be  seen  in  many  places 


*  Sc«jr|Niy  sharp,  Danish.    Tenns  derivsd  from  this  root  are  still  paits 
of  the  English  language.    See  the  Map  of  the  Slate  isles. 
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throughout  the  narrow  passage  so  much  frequented  by 
ships^  which  lies  between  Jura  and  Scarba,  and  the  main- 
land. They  arise  from  the  constraint  which  the  tide- 
wave  undergoes  in  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel^  and  are 
displayed  in  a  succession  of  cuiTents  and  eddies  that 
render  the  steerage  of  a  vessel  exceedingly  difficult  in 
calms,  and  produce,  in  gales  of  wind,  a  short  and  dan- 
gerous breaking  sea.  The  flood  tide  runs  through  the 
gulf  of  Scarba  from  the  eastward,  being  a  branch  of 
the  great  stream  which  is  here  directed  to  the  north ; 
and  as  it  is  much  obstructed  in  the  passage  of  the 
Coryvrechan,  its  rapidity  is  very  considerable.  This  has 
been  computed  at  twelve  miles  or  more  in  an  hour;  an 
estimate  which  is  evidently  extravagant,  and  perhaps 
nearly  double  the  actual  velocity.  The  ebb  has  of  course 
the  reverse  direction ;  but  the  stream  is  less  swift,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  water  is  consequently  much  less  violent 
and  dangerous.  This  agitation  is  chiefly  produced  by 
a  rock  of  a  pyramidal  form,  rising  with  a  steep  acUvity 
from  the  bottom,  which  is  here  about  600  feet  deep, 
to  within  about  ninety  feet  of  the  surface,  and  diverting 
the  course  of  the  rapid  tide  already  described.  The 
stream  being  thus  obstructed,  assumes  numerous  intri- 
cate directions,  which,  interfering  with  each  other,  cause 
the  water  to  break  with  considerable  violence.  If  there 
be  a  fresh  breeze,  and  more  particularly  if  the  motion 
of  the  wind  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  sea,  this  agitation 
is  increased  to  a  frightful  degree  ;  frightful  at  least  to  a 
seaman  who  knows  its  dangers,  although,  to  a  landsman, 
it  may  seem  less  terrible  than  the  long  surging  roll  of 
the  Atlantic  wave.  It  is  this  breaking  sea  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  danger  of  the  Coryvrechan,  as,  when 
considerable,  it  will  in  an  instant  sink  a  vessel,  unless 
every  thing  is  made  secure  on  deck.  The  impulse  of 
the  stream  against  the  rock  above  described,  produces 
abp  a  long  and  rapid  counter-current  or  eddy  on 
the  side  of  Scarba;  which,  returning  into  the  principal 
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stream  in  an  opposite  course,  causes  the  chief  gyration, 
or  tlie  whirlpool ;  the  clanger  of  which  is  comparatiTely 
trifliiig,  since  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  prerent  the  steer* 
ing  of  a  Teasel:   the  real  danger  is  in  the  breaking  of 
the  sea.  Independently  of  the  principal  whirlpool,  there  are 
numeroos  others  in  this  stream,  as  in  all  similar  situations; 
which,  however  dangerous  to  a  boat,  are  of  little  conse- 
quence to  a  vessel,  particularly  if  there  be  wind.      All 
tkffi  motion  and  turbulence   vanish   at   the    change   of 
tide ;  so  that  even  small  boats  navigate  this  sound  with 
safety  by  watching  the  termination  of  ebb   or   flood ; 
there  being  an  hour  or  more  of  repose  in  neap,  and 
half  that  quantity  in  spring  tides. 

The  length  of  Scarba  is  about  three  miles,  and  the 
breadth,  two.  It  consists  of  a  mountain  of  an  oblong 
conoidal  form  rising  suddenly  from  the  sea;  but  more 
steep  towards  the  west  and  south  than  on  the  opposite 
sides,  and  skirted  by  a  lower  subsidiary  ridge  to  the 
eastward.  The  hei^t  of  the  mountain  appears  to  be 
about  1500  feet,  and  the  shores  are  generally  high  and 
locky,  or  precipitous ;  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
a  shallow  bay  is  formed  by  a  slight  receding  of  the 
coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  ridge  above  mentioned, 
the  surface  is  rocky  and  dothed  with  heath;  but  the 
eastern  shore  is  verdant  and  covered  with  natural  woods, 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  this  sea. 
Besides  the  noble  sweep  of  this  magnificent  amphitheatre 
of  rock  and  wood,  it  commands  the  variegated  and  intri* 
eate  channel  of  the  Slate  isles,  with  the  sound  of  Oban 
and  the  distant  ranges  of  mountains  that  extend  from 
Cruachan  to  Ben  Nevis.  Few  pictures  of  superior  beauty 
are  to  be  met  widi  throughout  the  whole  of  this  various 
and  interesting  coast. 


The  geological  structure  of  Scarba  will  be  much  illus* 
trated  by  a  diagram*  representing  in  a  general  way 
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dMtt  seetian  of  it  which  may  be  seen  from  CoiyTrechan ; 
which  ako  serves,  as  will  hereafter  be  firand,  the  addi-*- 
tional  parpose  of  explaining  the  strucsture  both  of  Jvm 
and  bla.  The  reader  is  howerer  tireadj  prepared  to 
understand  it  from  the  description  of  Lnnga  which  has 
preceded* 

The  principal  body  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  quartz 
rocky  disposed  in  beds  with  the  same  northerly  direction 
as  those  of  Lunga,  and  Uke  those  also,  dipping  towards  the 
east  in  angles  of  forty  or  fifty  degrees.  The  edges  of 
these  beds,  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  steps,  and  their 
flat  surfaces,  may  be  traced  every  where  throughout  the 
island,  and  they  are  always  very  distinct  where  the  natn-i 
tal  sections  are  exposed.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed, 
Scarba  is  perfectly  similar  to  Lunga;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  these  two  islands  are  portions  of  one 
eoatiauous  ridge  of  primary  strata.  As  I  have  already 
described  some  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
the  predominant  substance,  quartz  rock,  and  shall  have 
occasion,  when  treating  of  Jura,  to  enter  again  more 
paiticularly  into  the  details  both  of  its  mineral  cha* 
racters  and  geological  relations,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  them  here.  Many  varieties  occur  throughout 
this  extent.  There  is  here  also,  as  in  Lunga,  to  be  seen 
in  distinct  sequence  with  the  ordinary  strata,  that  rock 
which  although  existing  in  Jura,  is  there,  from  the  nature 
of  its  geographical  position,  incapable  of  being  examined 
to  the  extent  requisite  for  determining  its  relations  to 
these.  This  is  the  fine  conglomerate;  composed  of 
quartz,  clay  slate^  and  micaceous  schist,  cemented  by  a 
paste  of  the  two  latter  substances ;  beds  of  it  being  found 
alternating  with  the  common  quartz  rock.  It  is  precisely 
similar  to  some  of  the  most  frequent  varieties  of  gray- 
waoki6 ;  but  the  considerations  arising  out  of  tiiis  fact 
must  be  deferred  until  the  whole  series  can  be  ^^ikinined 
in  one  collective  view. 

The  quartz  rock  of  Scarba,  Kke  that  of  Lunga,  is  found 


bodi  to  altei&ate  wiCh^  and  pass  into,  micaceous  schist ;  and 
thus  a  rock  is  often  formed,  partaking  in  such  a  manner 
of  bodi  these,  that  it  may  witii  equal  •  propriety  be  ranked 
with  either.     As  the  geological  relations  of  these  two 
substances  are  the  same,  it  is  not  necessary  to  distin^ 
goitib.  them  in  describing  their  alternations  with  the  clay 
slate.    These  may  be  seen  all  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island;  the  sereral  beds  succeeding  each  other  with^ 
out  any  determined  order,  and  the  clay  slate,  as  might- 
be  expected  firom  the  preceding  remarks,  sometimes  alter- 
natiDg  with  the  quartz  rock,  at  others  with  the  micaceous' 
sefaifat.    If  there  is  in  either  case  a  gradation  at  the  Ime  of 
janctien^  it  is  vety  slight.      It  is  eridtfnt  that  this  clay- 
slate  is  the  same  tock  that  constitutes  the  Slate  isiandii,> 
formeriy  described;  since,  as  I  have  already  shoiita,  it) 
foiais  a  part  of  the  same  series  of  beds,  howerer  geogra* 
phically  interrupted.    It  is  perfectly  soft  and  fine  grained,^ 
of  a  dark  blue  colour,  silky  and  undulated  on  the  surface^, 
and  Gonteins  cubical  crystals  of  pyrites.    As  its  altematioat 
with  the  fiiBt  named  set  of  rocks,  is  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern^ 
side  of  the  island^  so  the  regukr  interchange  of  the  two* 
is  visible  in  the  transTerse  section  of  the  whole  on  the 
southern  shore.    The  undulation  of  the  mass  of  strata 
winch  heie  oocuib,  is  vety  remarkable,  and  it  is  repre* 
seated  in  a  general  way  in  the  acccnnpanying  section.*  ^ 
It  is  impossible  that  any  error  can  have  intruded  itsctf 
into  these  observations,  since  the  whole  is  as  palpable 
aa  if  it  were  presented  in  a  modeL 

Tn^p  veins  of  considerable  magnitude  are  found  here,* 
and  diey  are  probably  the  causes  of  those  disturbanceSj 
visible  ih  the  rooks,  which  are  independent  of  the  generkl 
undulation^  These  disturbances  consist  in  a  oo&ftised  ihter^' 
miztme  of  the  quartz  rook  with  the  day  slate ;  the  even*' 
neaaand  order  ^f  both  being  interrupted,  and  fragments 
of  the  0ne  being  irregularly  int^speiled  am'ong  the  other. 

•  Plate  XXIII,  fig.  1. 
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The  accompanying  figure  will  illustrate  this  appearance 
l)etter  than  any  description^*  In  these  instances  the 
contortions  put  on  various  appearances;  sometimeB  ex* 
tremely  intricate,  but  not  very  difficult  of  explanation. 
In  the  greater  number,  the  slate  appears  to  be  bent  and 
elongated,  while  the  accompanying  quartz  rock  is  broken : 
there  is  consequently  a  want  of  correspondence  between 
the  two  substances  where  the  contortions  take  place ;  al- 
though  in  their  immediate  continuations,  where  undis- 
turbed, they  preserve  an  uniform  parallel  alternation.  It 
is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  these  changes  were 
effected,  the  quartz  rock  was  perfectly  indurated ;  while 
the  slate  was  in  that  state  of  softness  resembling  onoist 
day,  which  it  appears  in  many  cases  to  have  retained  long 
after  the  period  of  its  deposition*  This  opinion  is  con- 
finned  by  considering  the  different  nature  of  these  two 
ipcks.  Whether  the  former  is  a  mere  aggregate  of 
particles  previously  crystallized,  or  a  compound  of  such 
particles  united  by .  a  crystallized  cement  of  quartz,  it 
could  scarcely  have  existed  in  a  very  flexible  state.  Ac* 
cordingly,  it  rarely  presents  instances  of  flexure,  and  even 
these,  where  they  occiur,  are  trifling  when  compared  with 
those  which  are  so  firequent  in  the  other  primary  strata. 
Many  of  these  latter  substances  have  unquestionably  been 
deposited  from  water,  either  in  the  state  of  very  fine  pow- 
der^ or  of  extremely  minute  fragments;  while  in  some 
instances,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  limestone^  a 
process  of  crystallization  has  either  taken  place  in  the 
deposited  mass,  or  has  proceeded  simultaneously  with  the 
precipitation  of  the  earthy  matters.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  substances  in  tiiis  state  are  known  to  hold,  and 
which  in  the  case  of  deposits  of  clay  in  particular,  is  so 
remarkable,  will  explain  their  power  of  retaining  a  certain 
degree  of  flexibility,  or,  in  some  instances^  even  an  abao* 
lute  ductility,  long  after  they  have  assumed  the  external 

«»  Plate  XI.  fig.  4. 
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form  of  a  rock.  The  siippositton  is  indeed  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  numerous  facts  in  the  history  of  rocks, 
proving  their  softness  and  flexibility  even  at  this  day, 
when  first  taken  from  their  beds;  examples  of  which 
have  been  noticed  in  this  work  on  different  occasions. 

These  considerations  will  account  for  the  peculiarities 
▼Lsible  in  the  contortions  of  Scarba;  and  the  spectator 
who  examines  them  will  readily  acquiesce  in  the  expla- 
nation, although  no  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  of 
the  value  of  these  proofs ;  since  even  drawings  are  inca-* 
pabte  of  representing  them  in  a  satisfectory  manner. 

The  fiacts  are  themselves  interesting  in  a  general  view, 
as  bearing  materially  on  a  subject  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  some  controversy,  and  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  geological  theory.  Many  geologists  have 
been  unwilling  to  admit  of  the  mechanical  derangement 
of  rocks,  and  have  consequently  had  recourse  to  other 
modes  of  accounting  for  such  appearances.  Saussure 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suppose  that  contortions 
might  have  resulted  from  crystallization,  and  the  respect 
due  to  his  name  renders  it  proper  to  notice  an  opinion 
which  seems  unsupported  by  any  chemical  analogies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Those  which  occur  here,  present  circumstances  irrecon- 
cileable  to  the  notion  of  a  chemical  arrangement,  while 
they  display  ample  proofs  of  mechanical  disturbance. 
Where  the  mass  of  beds,  consisting  of  quartz  rock  and 
schist,  is  erected  from  its  once  horizontal  position,  or  is  dis- 
posed in  the  extensive  undulations  visible  in  the  diagram, 
the  regular  alternation  of  the  two  substances  continues; 
the  whole  having  equally  undergone  the  degree  of  flexure 
exhibited  in  its  present  disposition.  The  actual  cur- 
vature at  any  one  point  is  in  this  case  so  small,  that 
even  the  presumed  rigidity  of  the  quartz  rock  has  been 
capable  of  yielding  to  it.  But  the  present  argument 
would  not  be  affected  should  we  even  admit  that  this 
general  mass  had  been  deposited  in  its  present  position ; 

vol..  n.  N 
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•ince,  in  the  moire  minute  and  «adden  contortiona,  although 
the  BchiBt  has  yielded  so  as  to  confonn  itself  to  the  new 
position  into  which  it  was  forced,  the  quartz  rock  has 
been  fractured;  and  instead  of  presenting  contortions 
and  flexures  parallel  with  those  of  the  schist,  is  irregu-, 
larly  intermixed  with  it,  or  deviates  from  the  parallel  and 
alternate  position  which  it  maintained  in  the  former  case. 
Had  such  contortions  been  the  efiect  of  crystallization^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  compound  mass  would  have  obeyed 
the  same  laws  in  the  less  as  in  the  greater  instances ;  and 
that,  in  both  cases,  there  would  have  appeared  the  same 
flexure,  elongation,  and  parallel  adaptation  of  parts  in  the 
quartz  rock,  and  in  the  schist. 

This  summary  of  the  geological  constitution  of  Scarba 
includes  the  principal  appearances;  and,  in  omittix^ 
minor  details,'  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  recollection 
that  similar  facts  are  described  either  in  one  or  another  of 
the  associated  islands. 

But  I  must  not  terminate  this  account  without  offering 
some  remarks  on  the  alternations  of  these  schistose  rocks ; 
since  their  order  in  these  islands  contradicts  some  pre<* 
valent  opinions,  and  leads  to  importuit  results  both  in 
geological  investigations  and  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
theory.  It  will  be  proved  in  treating  of  Jura,  that  quartz 
rock  alternates  with  and  graduates  into  micaceous  schist, 
and  that  they  are  consequently  as  much  members  of  one 
deposit,  as  common  sandstone  and  shale.  Their  geologi- 
cal place  is  therefore  the  same.  It  is  generally  said  that 
clay  slate  is  the  next  rock  in  order  to  these,  and  that  it 
follows  micaceous  schist  as  it  is  itself  followed  by  gray^ 
wack6.  But  I  have  on  various  occasions  shown  that 
graywack^  and  clay  slate  alternate.  There  is  conse- 
quently, in  these  two  rocks,  an  equivocal  relative  position 
to  the  surrounding  strata,  similar  to  that  of  micaceous 
schist  and  quartz  rock,  while  each  pair  presents  a  certain 
analogy  of  composition  to  the  other.  As  the  finer  and 
more  easily  suspended  substances  which  constitute  micai* 
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€9Mii8  9ohMil,  may  be  •i^>poMd  to  teve  Mpunled  ftom 
thtme  that  form  the  principal  partt  of  quarta  rock,  which 
liave  in  water  a  greater  tendency  to  graTitate;  bo  the 
finer  clay  from  which  clay  slate  is  formed^  has  probaUy 
been  separated  from  the  coarser  fragments  and  particles 
that  constitute    the   nnmerous  Tarieties    of  graywack6« 
Both  receive  iUustraticxi  from  the  association  of  con^o- 
merates  with  finer  sandstones  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
strata ;  the  analogy  in  g«DMeral  being  considerable,  and  the 
poncipal  diiSerences  appearing  to  consist  in  changes,  pro- 
duced through  long  continued  periods  of  repose,  or  under 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.    Since  also 
the  alternation  of  conglomerates  and  sandstones  is  irre-^ 
gular,  and  that  each  of  these  occupies  by  turns  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  relative  position,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  the  alternations  of  quartz  rock  and  micaceous 
schist,  or  of  day  slate  and  graywack^. 

It  must  now  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  the  older 
stiatified  rocks,,  the  alternations  are  even  more  general, 
since  all  the  four  substances  just  enumerated  are  in  these 
islands  found  to  alternate  without  any  regular  order ;  the 
graywack6  and  clay  slate  being  irregularly  intermixed 
with  the  other  two  rocks,  and  it  being  impossible  to 
assign  the  position  of  inferiority  to  any  one  of  the  whole 
set.  The  evidence  for  this  uncertainty  of  position,  in 
Scarba,  in  Isla,  and  in  Jura,  is  so  perfect,  and  so  obviously 
free  from  the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  it  cannot  be 
evaded  by  any  supposition.  An  unbiassed  observer  would 
not  indeed  consider  it  as  a  matter  either  of  doubt  or  dis- 
cussion, nor  is  there  a  priori  any  ground  for  doubt,  since 
it  does  not  present  any  improbability.  Where  clay,  mica, 
and  quartz  sand  have  been  gradually  deposited,  produced 
as  they  must  apparently  have  been  from  the  wtuste  of 
more  ancient  rocks,  and  where  the  particles  of  these 
different  substances  have  been  reduced  to  different  de- 
grees of  fineness,  it  is  rather  more  surprising  that  the 
sdtemations  and  mixtures  are  not  more  frequent,  than 
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that  they  should  occur  in  these  islands.'*  It  may  for  ever 
remaiii  impossiUe  to  explain  the  causes  by  which  even 
their  preetent  distinctness  has  beien  produced,  and  their 
boundaries  determined.  It  can  only  be  conjectured,  that 
the  dkSferences  in  the  constitution  of  the  rocks  from  the 
ruins  of  which  they  have  been  formed,  those  of  the  cavi- 
ties! in  which  they  have  been  deposited,  or  of  the  tides 
and  cttirents  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  during 
their  deposition,  have,  under  various  modes  of  combina- 
tion, produced  all  the  variety  of  appearances  now  visible, 
I  need  scarcely  point  out,  that  in  this  case  also,  the  alter* 
nations  of  fine  and  of  coarse  argillaceous  schist  (slate 
clay)  with  the  secondary  sandstones,  present  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  primary  strata  under  review. 
From  these  and  other  instances  occurring  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  that  the  present 
theory  of  a  certain  fixed  order  of  succession  in  the  pri* 
mary  rocks  is  still  imperfect;  since  every  day  produces 
fresh  reason  to  doubt  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
limits. 

In  dismissing  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  term  graywack6,  since  it  has  here  been 
used  in  a  sense  more  extended  than  that  which  is  generally 
received.  It  has  been  enumerated  only  among  the  rocks 
called  transition,  while  it  has  here  a  place  among  the 
primary*  There  can  be  no  dispute  respecting  the  defini- 
tion, which  is  abu^idantly  clear;  nor  c^  any  essential 
difference .  be  found  among  the  several  varieties  of  it 
which  occur  in  die  situations  now  described,  and  those 
found  on  the.  confines  of  the  secondary  strata,  to  which 
the  tepn  transition  has  been  applied.     Particidar  speci- 

*  That  observation  may  be  mpre  j^neraily  exteoded  to  all  the  mixed 
rppk^.  Among  the  infinite  possibiliuesj  of  mixture,  they  are  limited  to 
a  very  few;  and  their  characters,  under  modifications  which  (lo  not 
affect  ihip  general  conclusion,  are  surprisingly  constant.  It  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  law,  that  the  same  mixtures  are 
found  wi^thout  material  variations  of  character  over  the  whole  globe. 
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mens  may  differ^  and  even  entire  beds  of  graywack^^ 
occmring  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  secondary  rocks, 
may  be  remarkable  for  the  same  laxity  of  texture  by 
which  these  are  characterized ;  while  the  same  substance 
involved  among  the  {Nrimaryy  may  present  an  unusufJ 
degree  of  comparative .  hardness  and  compactness.  But 
the  general  character  remains  unaltered,  tod  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  specimens  with  the  definition  con^ues 
perfect.  If  geologists  are  desirous  of  distinguishing  .them 
by  their  position  as  well  as  their  min^al  character,  a  prac* 
tice  often  convenient,  and  even  necessary,  they  may  receive 
appropriate  names;  or  those  who  are  still  inclined  to 
retain  the  terms  of  primitive  and  transition  may  have 
recourse  to  them  as  adjective  terms.  The  terAi  quartzi* 
ferous  day  slate  has  indeed  been  applied  to  these  rocks, 
but  there  are  other  substances  possessing  a  distinct  cha-» 
racter  which  have  a  stronger  claim  to  this  appellation* 
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JURA/ 

JiTBA  k  among  tbe  largest  of  tiie  Western  island^ 
and  is  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  tnm  the  considerable 
ekration  no  less  than  from  the  pecuUar  forms  of  its 
moui^tains.  Its  greatest  length,  exteidtng  ftqpx  S«  W« 
to  N.  B.  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
southern  end,  eight ;  as  far  as  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
OR  this  rery  doubtful  department  of  Scottish  geography .i* 
Vtom  this  widest  part,  the  breadth  diminishes  gradually 
northwards,  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  mfles«  The  aspect 
of  the  island  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  it  may, 
in  a  general  sense,  be  considered  as  a  continued  mountain 
ridge ;  since  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  Talley> 
or  to  terminate  in  any  other  plain  than  that  of  tiie 
surrounding  ocean.  The  shores  therefore,  as  might  be 
expected,  partake  of  this  general  character,  being  com- 
monly rocky  and  often  abrupt;  seldom  descending  to 
the  sea  in  gentle  slopes  or  flat  meadows.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Jura  is  almost  void  of  picturesque  beauty ; 
if  we  except  the  cliffs,  the  caverns,  and  the  arches  which 
are  to  be  seen  on  several  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  highest  part  of  this  island  lies  toward  the  south, 
where  it  rises  into  four  distinct  hills,  of  which  the 
three  principal  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Paps,  being  seen  far  at  sea  and  from  all  the  western 
coast  of  Argyllshire.  There  is  not  much  difference  in 
the  heights  of  these  three  elevations ;  and  that  of  Ben 
an  Oir,  is  about  2500  feet.  They  have  all  an  irregularly 
conoidal  form,  sometimes  displaying  considerable  portions 
of  the  naked  rock ;  but  being  more  frequently  enveloped 
with   heaps  of  large    fragments    which  conceal   it   and 

*  Correctly,  Diura;  from  Diur,  a  deer.    Swedish. — See  the  Map. 

f  There  is  no  secti6n  of  Jura  given,  as  it  would  have  been  neaHy 
identtcal  with  the  eastern  portion  of  Isia,  to  which  the  reader  may 
lum.    Plate  XXII.  fig.  4. 
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gnre  a  smooth  outUxie  to  the  dedivitiet.  An  extensive 
▼iew  of  the  northern  islands,  and  of  the  coast  of  the 
mainland^  is  to  be  obtained  from  these  summits,  of 
which  Ben  an  Oir  is  by  much  the  most,  easy  of  access* 
To  the  g^logisty  this  landscape,  yarious  and  splendid 
M  it  isy  will  be  less  interesting  than  the  perfect  disjday 
heaoce  visiMe,  of  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  island  itself.  The  continuity  of 
the  strata,  and  the  irregularities  in  the  outline  of  the 
general  ridge,  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  one  or  other 
of  these  summits,  and  best  from  the  most  northern  $ 
whence  it  ia  easy  to  trace  that  continuity  for  a  con* 
siderable  space  northward,  even  across  the  Coryrrechan 
to  Scarba. 

The  soil  of  Jura  partakes  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  lies;  bebg  sandy,  and,  from  the 
wetness  of  the  climate  and  want  of  ready  drainage, 
much  encumbered  with  peat.  It  contains  but  little  land 
really  arable,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  rearing 
of  Uack  cattle. 

Some  insignificant  lakes  are  fotrnd  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  high  mountains;  and  one  or  two  streams,  scarcely 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  flow  into  the 
sound  which  separates  it  from  Isla;  descending-  from 
the  Paps  and,  being,  from  the  general  moisture  of  the 
dimate^  permanent  There  appear  to  be  no  alluvia  <Mr 
extraneous  rocks  worthy  of  regard :  the  geoloj^ical  interest 
of  the  island  is  comprised  in  the  very  admirable  exposition 
which  it  affords  of  that  important  member  of  the  primary 
strata,  quartz  rock;  which  forms  the  basis,  and  indeed 
the  principal  part  of  its  structure. 


Independently  of  its  geology  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  natural  history  of  Jui'a 
which  are  deserving  of  notice. 

It  has  been  said  to  aboimd  in  vipers,  bke  Landash 
and    other    islands;    in    corroboration    of    which    Mr. 
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Pennant's  authority  is  generaUy  quoted;  although  on 
referring  to  that  naturalist,  it  may  be  seen  that  he 
only  gives  it  as  a  current  report.  This  animal  is,  on 
the  contraiy,  rare,  as  it  is  elsewhere  throughout  the 
islands;  and  on  conversing  with  the  natives,  though 
every  one  quoted  the  general  ^belief,  no  one  was  ready 
with  the  instance.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  popular 
beliefs  which,  -  like  that  in  witchcraft,  continues  to  be 
circulated,  and  for  nearly  the  same  reasons,  long  after 
it  has  been  disproved.  Since  Mr.  Pennant's  nAiae  must 
necessarily  give  weight  to  any  statements  connected 
with  natural  history,  it  is  proper  also  to  notice  in  this 
place  a  tale  which  he  relates  as  it  was  related  to  him, 
respecting  another  animal  the  existence  of  which  is 
visionary,  but  in  which  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Walker,  appears 
to  have  believed. 

This  is  the  fillan,  a  worm  which  is  said,*  like  the 
Guinea  worm,  to  insinuate  itself  under  the  skin,  so  as 
to  cause  tumors  and  abscesses.  The  belief  in  this 
animal  is  not  limited  to  Jura ;  it  exists  in  other  parts 
of  the  Highlands.  On  investigation,  this  pretended 
origin  of  those  diseases  w^  be  found  purely  imaginary, 
and,  like  many  other  of  the  supposed  causes  of  Highland 
ailments,  to  be  founded  on  traditionary  tales.  Super- 
natural or  extraordinary  causes  of  disease  are,  in  the 
infant  state  of  society,  not  limited  to  witchcraft  alone. 
These  notions  are  however  fast  hastening  to  oblivion, 
amd,  with  them,  superstitious  and  fantastical  methods 
of  cure  are  also  disappearing.  The  increase  of  rational 
knowledge,  and  of  a  portion  of  common-place  philosophy, 
which,  however  insensibly,  is  still  slowly  and  regularly 
diffusing  itself  throughout  the  people,  will  shordy  dismiss 
the  fiUan,  together  with  many  similar  creeds,  to  the  general 
repository  of  forgotten  systems.* 

Of  the  few  equally  imaginary  specimens  of  natural 

*  There,  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  this  belief  and  that  in 
tlie  Furia  iiifemalis;  the  efiects  of  which,  even  if  its  existence  be  admit- 
ted,  must  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
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hifltoiy  styi  found  in  the  HigfaJaadfl,.  the  water  bull 
seems  as  yet  to  maintain  his  ground  with  some  ob- 
stinacy; and,  like  other  goblins,  is  not  in  want  of 
positiye  ovular  testimony  in  proof  of  his  existence. 
This  animal  is  supposed  to  reside  in  seyeral  of  the 
lakes,  in  Loch  Awe  for  example,  and  in  Loch  Rannoch ; 
combining  powers  and  properties  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  Spencer.  He  is  occasionally  angled  for  with  a 
sheep  made  fast  to  a  cable  secured  round  an  oak,  .but 
as  yet  no  tadde  has  been  found  sufficiently  strong  to 
hold  him.*'  But  enough  of  these,  since  Jura  presents 
specimens  c^  undoubted  reality,  more  worthy  of  in- 
v'estigation. 

When  becalmed  some  years  ago  on  the  eastern  shore 
of'the  island,  I  had  the  fortune  to  take  a  fish. not  yet 
known  to  naturalists,  and  which  it  will  not  therefore 
be  out  of  place  to  describe.  It  is  of  the  genus  Pe- 
tromyzon,  and  forms  a  new  species  in  this  family,  hitherto 
but  imperfectly  known.f  It  was  found  adhering  to 
the  back  of  a  grey  gurnard  which,  as  well  as  the 
striped  gurnard,  not  included  in  Mr.  Pennant's  catalogue, 
abounds  in  these  seas.  As  a  naturalist,  I  must  censure 
the  humanity  of  the  sailor  who  threw  it  back  into  the 
8ea  after  the  drawing  and  description  were  completed. 

All  the  species  of  Petromyzon  as  yet  described  by 
ichthyologisto  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water;  witii  th^ 
^ception  of  the  marinus,  which  migrates  into  rirers 
for  the  same   purposes    as   the   salmon.     The  present 

'  *  This  belief  is  not  so  completely  limited  to  the  most  crednloaft 
put  4>f  society  as  the  reader  might  imagine.  In  one  of  these  Highland 
excursions  I  met  a  farmer  who  was  watching  for  one  of  those 
monsters,  while  his  two  sons  were  disturbing  with  dung  forks  the 
deep  holes  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  lying.  The  musket  was 
loaded  with  sixpences,  as  it  is  reputed  that  be  is  vulnerable  by  silver 
shot  only, 
t  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  1. 
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dtffers  from  that  speciesi  mot  only  in  size  but  in  other 
important  circnmstancoi;  while  its  residence  alone  provea 
it  to  be  different  from  the  fluTiatilis,  erien  if  it  did  not 
possess  characters  snffidendy  distinct  to  form  a  new 
and  separate  species. 

It  is  impossible,  from  an  indiyidnal  specimen,  to  de* 
limine  the  arerage  size  of  the  species,  as  there  is  no 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  an  old  from  a  young 
fish.  On  this  part  of  the  character  therefore  I  can 
only  say,  that  the  specimen  in  question  measured  twelve 
indies  in  length*  The  back  is  lead  blue,  gradually  be- 
coming lighter  at  the  sides,  the  belly  being  of  an 
argentine  brilliancy;  while  the  colour  about  the  mouth 
and  throat  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  upper  parts  of 
tlie  fish.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is  angular  on  the  margin, 
and  is  not  above  a  third  part  of  the  second  in  length; 
this  being  rounded  at  the  angle  and  continuous  with 
the  ciRidal  fin.  There  are  no  spots  about  the  mouth« 
The  iris  is  white.  The  spiracles  are  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  the  P.  fluviatilis. 
The  mouth  is  furnished  with  numerous  teeth,  which, 
as  in  the  P.  marinus,  differ  in  size,  the  largest  being 
situated  beneath  the  opening  of  the  throat.  They  are 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  the  palate,  like  the  back 
of  the  animal,  being  of  a  lead  blue.  They  are  disposed 
in  two  irregularly  circular  rows,  with  an  additional  portion 
of  a  row  on  the  upper  part  of  the  palate,  besides  a 
sii^le  tooth  immediately  above  the  opening  of  the  ceso^ 
phagus.  Immediately  below  the  same  opening,  are  three 
bony  and  blunt  bodies,  the  middle  one  being  the  lai^est, 
and  below  these  a  long  semilunar  one ;  all  of  them  being 
withdrawn  into  the  throat  when  the  cirde  of  the  mouth 
is  not  in  action. 

On  comparing  the  characters  now  enumerated,  with 
those  of  the  only  other  species  with  which  it  could  be 
confounded   in    description,  it  wiU   be  found  to  differ 
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ftom  tlie  P.  marinm  in  haTing  fewer  teeth,  in  ^ 
presence  of  the  bony  bodies  which  surromid  the  throat, 
m  coloor,  and  in  the  absoice  of  the  dorsal  stains. 

In  size  it  approaches  to  the  P.  flnriatilis,  whidi  it 
also  resembles  in  the  proportion  and  disposition  of  the 
iins;  but  it  differs  materially  in  the  absence  of  the 
aiffittr/t,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the 
nmnber  and  forms  of  the  bony  bodies  which  surround 
the  opening  of  the  throat. 

With  regard  to  its  distinctions  from  the  remainder 
of  the  genus,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  no  notice. 

From  the  situation  in  which  it  was  taken,  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  parasitical  fish;  particularly  as  the  P. 
branchialts  is  in  the  same  way  found  attached  to  other 
fishes.  But  the  evidence  is  too  limited  to  justify  siieb 
a  concliision. 

The  following  definition  seems  necessary  to  distinguish 
it ;  although,  without  so  tedious  ui  enumeration  of  cba#- 
racters,  its  figure  and  habitation  would  serre  to  prevent 
it  from  being  confounded  with  those  to  which  it  ap- 
proxioiates  in  verbal  description. 

P.  Ordinibus  dentium  plurimis;  quatuor  majoribus 
obtusis  prope  fauces ;  corpore  non  annulato ;  pinna 
dorsali  posteriore  caudee  adherente. 

Firom  the  place  where  it  was  found,  it  may  be  called 
Petromyzon  Juree.  • 

Sotiie  marine  animals  occur  in  these  seas  which  remain 
stiD  unrecorded  in  the  catalogue  of  British  zoology. 
Among  these  indeed  it  is  probable  that  a  few  witt  be 
found  stiH  undescribed  by  naturalists ;  since  fresh  addi^ 
tions  are  even  yet  occasionally  made  to  our  catalogue 
of  these  obscurer  parts  of  the  creation.  Many  of  these 
animals  have  occasionally  fallen  under  my  notice,  but 
aflaxfd  p«Muits  which  rendered  it  imposinble  to  attend  either 
to  their  exanunation  or  preservation.  I  have  however 
preserved  a  memorial  of  one,  as  it  appears  to  form  a  new 
species  in  a  tribe  of  which  no  individual  has  yet  been 
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obseryed  within  the  limits  of  the  British  seas.  It  belongs 
apparently  to  the  genus  Salpa,  and  the  accompanying 
drawing  woald  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  even  without 
a  specific  definition.* 

The  mode  in  which  the  republic  is  linked  together,  is 
observed  to  be  constant  in  each  species ;  and  it  is  sufii'- 
ciently  remarkable  in  this  one  to  distinguish  it  firom  the 
rest  of  the  genus  as  far  as  it  is  yet  described.  Each 
individual  adheres  to  the  preceding  by  a  regular  sequence 
of  superposition  lengthwise,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a 
long  simple  chain ;  the  adhesion  continuing,  as  in  the 
ovarium,  for  some  time  after  hatching.  They  were  found 
from  the  middle  to  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  always 
linked  together.  It  is  probable  that  their  separation  takes 
place  at  a  later  season  of  the  year,  but  I  did  not  observe 
them  in  that  state.  The  individual  is  among  the  most 
simple  in  shape  of  those  yet  described;  presenting  an 
oval-lanceolate  and  slightly  rhomboidal  flattened  figure, 
without  appendages.  The  anal  opening  is  of  a  bright 
brown  colour  and  circular,  being  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  extremity ;  and  when  the  chain  is  linked  together, 
all  these  apertures  are  directed  the  same  way.  The  animal 
is  perfectly  hyaline  and  tender;  and  the  adhesion  of  the 
chain  so  slight  that  the  inidividuals  are  easily  separated. 
The  act  of  swinmiing  is  known  to  result  from  the  intro- 
duction and  emission  of  water  by  each  animal ;  and  as 
the  republic  swims  together  by  an  undulating  motion 
resembling  that  of  a  serpent,  the  chain  often  extending 
to  many  feet  in  length,  it  is  evident  that  this  motion  must 
arise  firom  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  different 
individuals  act  throughout  the  whole  line. 

The  species  now  described  is  most  analogous  to  the 
S.  polycratica  and  to  the  S.  confederata  of  Forskahl.  It 
differs  however  from  the  former  in  the  want  of  the  caudal 
denticle,  in  its  hyaline  appearance,  and  in  the  absence 

•  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  «. 
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c^  the  rigid  portion  which  attends  that  one.  From  the 
latter  it  is  as  readOy  distinguished  by  its  longitudinal  con- 
catenation ;  since,  in  that  species,  the  individuals  adhere 
by  their  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  row  in  a  lateral  direction ; 
while  there  are  at  the  same  time  important  differences 
in  the  structure  of  the  two. 

I  had  occasion  to  remark  of  this  animal,  that,  like  the 
Medusas  and  analogous  tribes,  it  cannot  bear  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  limited  portion  of  water;  as  it  died,  eyen  in 
the  ship's  bucket,  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  economy  of  these  imper* 
feet  animals. 

Hitherto,  this  genus  is  only  known  as  the  inhabitant 
of  hot  climates  and  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  *  I  found 
it  in  great  abundance  in  the  harbours  of  Canna  and 
Campbelltown ;  rising  to  the  surface  in  calm  weather,  and 
crowding  the  water,  as  the  Medusce  often  do  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year.  It  may  be  called  Salpa  ?  moniliformis, 
and  defined  as  follows : 

S.  Ovato-lanceolata,  ano  fusco,  absque  appendice  ter- 
minali.* 

I  was  desirous  of  observing  whether  this  animal,  like 
many  other  of  the  marine  worms,  emitted  light,  but  had  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact;  as  they  seemed 
always  to  retire  to  the  bottom  at  suuset,  and  those  which 
were  taken  on  board  died,  as  I  have  already  observed,  in 
a  very  short  time. 

The  phenomenon  of  luminous  water  is  exhibited 
throi}ghout  these  seas  during  the  autumnal  season  with 
great  brilliancy ;  increasing  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Medusse,  and  diminishing  when  they  disappear. 

This  fact  has  been  known  to  naturalists,  at  least  since  the 

*  The  difficulty  of  distinguishiug  the  several  genera  of  moUusca  which 
resepible  this,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  is  still  involved, 
render  it  necessary  to  speak  with  hesitation  concerning  the  genus  of  this 
animal.  The  present  description,  although  imperfect,  will  nevertheless 
sufQce  to  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  raturalists. 
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dqrft  of  Pliny,  and  faM  aftdiftfatt  fines  been  a  sobject  of 
nuudi  iiMHsiiaii  Being  too  remarkable  to  have  eacaped 
tb*  Bottee  of  eyen  the  most  common  obaenrera,  and  too 
difficult  of  explanation  not  to  hare  excited  the  ingenuity 
of  phOosopberSy  different  theories  of  the  cause  bare 
accordingly  been  proposed.  Among  mariners,  it  baa, 
like  all  the  less  common  phenomena  of  the  elements, 
giyen  rise  to  unfounded  prognostics  relating  to  atmo- 
spheric changes ;  while,  like  those  which  excite  surprise 
from  their  rarity,  or  admiration  from  their  singularity  and 
splendour,  it  has  been  occasionally  ranked  among  the 
recondite  and  inexplicable  appearances  of  Nature.  For 
this  reason  perhaps  the  investigation  of  its  true  origin 
has  been  neglected.  Mariners  and  fishermen  hare  always 
considered  it  as  a  property  attached  to  sea  water,  and  to 
that  under  particular  circuipstances  of  approaching  change. 
Had  their  attention  been  directed  to  its  real  cause,  we 
should  long  ere  this  have  been  acquainted  with  many 
more  of  the  animals  in  which  it  principally  resides;  and 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  the  scanty  list  here  given, 
to  an  indefinitely  greater  number;  perhaps  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean*  It  is  equally  to  be  regretted 
that  naturalists  also  have  too  generally  taken  it  for  granted 
that  4he  property  of  yielding  light  was  attached  to  the 
water  of  the  sea  itself;,  and  that,  instead  of  examining 
into  its  real  seat,  they  have  been  content  to  speculate. on 
its  cause.  Thus  it  has  by  one  class  been  attributed  to 
the  putrefaction  of  sea  water,  although  the  sUghtest  ac- 
quaintance with  this  element  will  show  that^  except  in 
a  few  rare  cases  described  by  navigators,  the  waters  of  the 
sea  do  not  exhibit  appearances  of  putrefaction.  On  the 
contrary,  provision  seems  to  have  been  made,  in  the  sea 
as  in  the  air,  for  the  speedy  decomposition  and  dissipation 
of  all  dead  animal  matter ;  and  for  the  incessant  renewal 
in  it  of  an  uniform  purity,  similar  to  that  which  the  winds, 
and  other  causes,  efiect  in  the  atmosphere.  Others  have 
supposed  this  light  to  be  phosphc^ric;  a  term  to  which  no 
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dnfiwite  idea  was  attached;  wid  which  hes  thrown  no 
farther  light  on' the  question  than  that  usoally  arising 
from  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another.    Mayer, 
and  those  who  followed  him,  coaceiysd  that  the  water 
of  the  sea  imUbed  light  which  it  afterwards  discharged. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  speculations  of 
those  who  conceived  it  to  be  the  result  of  electric  fiiction ; 
since  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  electricity  would  hare 
shown  that  electric  light  is  never  produced  in  any  ana- 
logous case.    A  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  subject 
would  have  suggested  that  which  the  researches  of  recent 
zDologistB    have   at  length   proved;   that  the  luminous 
appearances  in  sea  water  were  independent  of  the  element 
itself,   and  arose  from  the  phosphorescent  property  cS 
living  animals,  or  of  animal  matter  diffused  through  it 
Many  distinct  animals  possessing  this  quality  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  various  naturalists  who  have  acoom* 
panied  the  late  voyages  of  discovery;   and  the  subject 
having  latdy  excited  attention,  many  others  have  aho 
been  recently  observed  on  our  own  shores.    Had  it.been 
generally  understood  that  this  splendid  phenomenon  was 
a  property  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and 
not  by  the  water,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
researches  of  naturalists,  like  those  of  fishermen,  would 
not  only  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  luminous 
individuals,  but  have  perhaps  ere  now  ascertained  the  pecu- 
liar chemical  and  vital  powers  to  which  the  appearance  is 
owing.  It  is  true  that  a  few  persons  have  not  only  doubted 
the  existence  of  this  power  among  marine  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  species ;  but  have  fimcied, 
that  although  the  property  of  giving  light  was  proved  to 
reside  in  some  of  these,'yet  the  general  light  of  the  ocean 
was  the  result  of  some  hidden  property  in  the  water  itselfv 
After  enumerating  the  luminous  species  which  have  been 
unquestionably  ascertained,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
much  more  abundant  than  has  been  generally  imagined ; 
and  it  will  also  appear  that  even  the  light  of  that  water 
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in  which  these  animals  do  not  exist,  is  originally  derived 
from  the  same  source.  .  This  list  will  be  found  at  least 
as  large  as  could  have  been  expected,  when  we  consider 
the  small  number  of  observers,  the  difficulty  of  the  cii^cum- 
stances  under  which  the  observations  are  made,  and,  still 
more,  the  neglect  which  the  subject  has  experienced  from 
the  causes  already  stated. 

In  the  class  Crustacea  several  species  have  been  found 
luminous ;  as  the  Qalathea  amplectens  of  Fabricius,  ob> 
served  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
the  Astacus  fulgens  of  the  same  author ;  besides  several 
genera  of  the  family  Gammaridese,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  HabUtzl  and  Professor  Jameson.  In  the  genus 
Beroe,  now  included  in  the  family  of  the  Medusee,  the 
fulgens  has  derived  its  name  from  its  luminous  quality; 
and  I  am  further  informed  by  Mr.  Oieseck^,  that  he  has 
observed  many  different  and  unknown  species  of  this 
eenus  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  which  are  not  only  lumi- 
L,  ,b„  a™,  b..  „«„  .kis  property  wh«  U» 
to  pieces  by  the  surging  of  the  sea;  scattering  a  splendid 
and  iridiscent  light  over  its  surface.  The  same  naturalist 
has  described  another  lucid  animal  hitherto  unnoticed, 
which  he  calls  Cyclops  brevicomis  (Monoculus  brevi- 
comis  ?)  and  Riville  has  made  us  acquainted  with  another 
also  of  this  tribe,  posisessing  the  same  property,  which  he 
has  called  the  Monoculus  lynceus;  but  the  true  Mono« 
cuius  lynceus  (the  Lynceus  brachiurus  of  Miiller)  inhabits 
fresh  water. 

Th^re  is  no  question  that  the  Nereis  noctiluca  emits 
light,  since  it  has  been  examined  by  many  observers. 
Having  also  been  nearly  the  first  species  ascertained  to 
afford  this  appearance,  it  has  probably  been  one  cause 
of  the  neglect  which  naturalists  have  shown  of  the  other 
luminous  animals ;  every  effect  of  this  nature  being  ascribed 
to  it,  and  the  investigation  of  the  individual  consequently 
neglected.  Another  marine  crustaceous  animal,  under  the 
name  of  limulus  noctilucus,  is  described  as  luminous  in 
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tkft  voyage  of  Captain  Horsbnigh.  Monsiear  Peron  hag 
also  described  in  very  splendid  colouring  a  newly  dis- 
covered  lominous  animal  which  he  calls  Pyrosoma  ^ettlan- 
ticitm ;  and  it  has  more  recently  been  ascertained  that  the 
whole  of  this  genus  is  endowed  with  the  same  quality. 
Prom  Spallanzani  we  have  an  account  of  four  luminous 
Pennatuhe;  the  phosphorea,  grisea^  argentea,  and  grandis ; 
and  he  further  mentions  five  luminous  marine  worms  of 
which  he  has  not  ascertained  the  genera:  it  has  since 
been  remarked  that  all  the  Pennatulae  possess  the  same 
property.  Among  the  worms  which  inhabit  shells,  the 
Pholades  have  also  been  observed  to  exhibit  light. 

But  amid  the  various  tribes  of  zoophytes^  the  Medusa 
is  that  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  luminous  species 
has  been  ascertained;  and  of  these,  many- are  natives  of 
our  own  shores.  The  hemispherica  and  scintiUans  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Macartney  at  some  length,  but 
he  appears  to  have  supposed  this  property  much  more 
limited  than  it  will  actually  be  found.  On  the  shores  and 
in  the  deep  bays  of  the  Highlands,  particularly  in  the 
antumn,  many  distinct  species  of  this  tribe  are  to  be  seen 
ill  great  abundance;  all  of  them  shining  with  such 
splendour  as  to  enlighten  the  sea  around.  The  Medusa 
pellucens  has  been  described  as  luminous  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  noctiluca  and  densa  by  Forskafal^  and  two 
others  of  the  tribe,  of  which  no  specific  characters  are 
given,  are  mentioned  by  Forster  and  Spallanzani,  the 
former  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  latter  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Captain  Tuckey's  recent  voyage  we 
ore  informed  that  a  species  of  Salpa  and  one  of  Scyltarus 
were  determined  to  be  luminous,  and  that  the  same  pro- 
perty was  observed  in  many  animals  of  the  genera  Beroe 
and.  Holothuria.  Twelve  crabs  are  also  mentioned  as  pos- 
sessed of  it,  besides  the  cancer  (Astacus)  iulgens,  formerly 
ranked  among  the  luminous  animals. 

This*  enimieration,  as  far  as  I  know,  includes  all  the 
marine  worms  which  have  been  fully  ascertained  to  be 
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faniimotts,  and  of  whidi  tUe  species  of  some,  and  tii* 
genera,  at  least,  of  others,  hieiTe  also  been  determined; 
B«t  the  phenomena  observed  by  naTigatore  on  Mveral 
oceasions,  prove  that  animak  of  similar  povrera,  whose 
naitoe  has  not  yet  been  inrestigated,  abound  in  yarious 
parts  of  die  ocean.  Cook,  Perouse,  Riville,  Horsbmgh, 
Newland,  Langstaff,  and  Tnd^ey,  hare  all  described  appeaiw 
anoes  of  the  sea  in  which  it  was  perfectly  and  permanently 
Imninoas ;  resembling,  in  somie  of  the  instances  noted,  a 
▼ast  plain  of  snow,  or  a  sea  of  milk.  Many  of  iheat 
observers  have  ascertained  this  appearance  to  be  produced 
by  minute  animals,  the  nature  of  which  however  has  not 
always  been  described.  It  is  probable  that  various  animals 
have  heea  seen  by  these  several  persons,  and  thad  aa 
investigation  of  the  individuals  would  have  added  many 
more  to  the  enumeration  here  given. 

The  twinkling  appearance  that  characterises  the  h^t  of 
these  worms,  has  been  seen  in  water  free  from  any  visiUe 
objects,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  care  and  aceuracy  of  the 
observers ;  with  this  only  difference  that  the  sparka  trere 
more  minute.  Hence  it  was  eonduded  that  the  vrater 
was  in  these  cases  luminous.  Three  circumstances  may 
have  led  to  errors  in  these  observations.  The  slippery 
nature  of  the  larger  Medussd  causes  them  frequently  to 
escape  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  Uft  a  vessel  of  water 
fiom  the  sea.  The  transparency  also  of  the  minuter 
creatures  enables  them  to  elude  a  cursory  observation; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  anin^als  nearly  nocro* 
seopic,  or  resembling  in  dimensions  some  of  the  Infosorti, 
whether  in  the  state  of  spawn  or  fully  grown,  inhabit 
sea  water;  possessed  of  die  same  voluntary  powers  of 
emitting  light,  and  forming  the  prey  of  the  tribes  iamer 
diately  larger  than  themselves :  the  observations  of  Fomter 
seem  to  confirm  this  notion.  It  is  to  these  unascertained 
beings  that  our  attention  ought  to  be  directed ;  and  there 
is  littie  doubt  that  future  investigations  will  still  detect 
many  unkndwn   and  minute  animals  possessed  <d  thb 
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pn^riy.  The  tkod  mmI  hit  cmm  iriiioh  has  tended 
to  deceive  natundists  and  conceal  these  fMyw^^Tiy  fiNun 
obaoration,  ia  that  property  which  so  many  marine  worms 
possess  of  speedy  solability  in  sea  water  after  death.  The 
SBiaU  time  occupied  in  effecting  the  solution  and  total 
disai^iearance  of  even  the  larger  kinds,  gives  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  smaller  have  often  eluded  investigation 
from  the  fsxtreme  rapidity  with  which  they  onde^  this 
process ;  a  supposition  the  more  probable,  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  these  examinations 
axe  generally  made. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  light,  it  is  important 
to  remark,  that  it  appears  in  two  distinct  forms,  and  in 
these  cases  apparently  arising  from  two  sources.  The 
twinkling  aj^pearanoe  seems  always  to  proceed  from  the 
animals,  and  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  actions.  It  takes 
place  when  the  water  is  at  rest,  and  is  much  brighter 
than  the  light  j^oduoed  by  merely  disturbing  the  water 
where  these  are  not  present.  On  examining  them,  they 
aie  frequently  found  covered  with  luminous  points ;  and  it 
was  ascertained  by  Professor  Smith,  that  the  seat  of 
the  light  in  one  species  of  Cancer  was  in  the  brain;  while 
it  was  apparently  also  under  the  influence  of  the  animal. 
The  fiiinter  diffused  light  appears  to  originate  rather  from 
detached  luminous  matter  dispersed  through  the  water* 
This  appears  however  to  abound  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  marine  animals  present ;  and  hence  it  is  so 
remariiaUe  in  those  seas  where  the  worms  and  insects  are 
most  plentifrd.  This  matter  seems  often  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  light  produced  by  friction  or  agitation;  although  it 
is  certain  that  the  same  disturbances  also  cause  the 
mafine  animals  to  give  out  their  own  light.  To  Pro- 
fessor Smith  it  appeared  that  this  substance  consisted  of 
solid  spherical  particles ;  but  it  may  be  questi(Hxed  whe- 
ther theso  were  not  rather  animalcube,  or  perhaps  the  ova 
of  the  worms  or  insects  which  were  present. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  this 
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property  is  possessed  by  the  fishes,  the  larger  and  more 
perfect  of  the  marine  creation.  ,Few  direct  observations 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found;  and  much 
greater  intimacy  with  the  almost  unattainable  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  than  my  own,  would  be  required  to  determine 
in  which  and  in  how  many  species  this  power  exists.  I 
have  hitherto  observed  it  only  in  the  Pilchard,  the  Sar- 
dine, the  Whiting,  the  Mackarel,  and  the  Grar :  but  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  fir  more  widely  diffused.  Some 
observations  recorded  by  navigators  seem  to  strengthen 
this  notion  of  its  greater  extent.  It  has  been  remarked, 
for  example,  by  different  navigators,  that  the  genus  Squa- 
lus  shines  at  night;  and  the  flying  fish  has  also  been 
observed  to  emit  a  pale  light,  which  Captain  Ross  com« 
pares  to  that  of  the  moon.  We  are  further  informed  by 
Anburey,  that  the  porpoise  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  is 
luminous;  and  the  same  has  been  observed  respecting 
many  of  the  larger  fishes  on  the  shores  of  St.  Helena^  the 
names  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  Thus 
also,  great  flashes  have  been  described  as  seen  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  sea,  a  phenomenon  which  I  have 
often  witnessed  among  the  Western  islands;  and  Pere 
Bourzes  mentions  luminous  vortices  observed  by  himself; 
appearances  in  all  probabUity  arising  from  the  action  of 
large  fishes,  although  suspected  by  some  to  be  produced  by 
the  larger  Medusae  It  is  true  that  a  deception  may  occur 
in  these  observations  as  to  the  true  seat  of  the  light ; 
since  the  disturbance  produced  round  the  body  of  the  fish 
by  its  own  motion,  might  be  followed  by  the  luminous 
action  of  minute  creatures,  or  of  diffiised  luminous 
xnatter  in  contact  with  it,  instead  of  originating  in  the 
animal  itself.  The  probabiUty  however  that  fish  actually 
possess  this  property,  is  strengthened  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  light  they  so  readily  yield  after  death  ;  a  phenomenon 
by  no  means  connected  with  putrefaction,  but  independ^it 
of  that  process.  Whether  however  it  be  proved  or  not, 
that  the  larger   fishes  are  luminous,   the  consequence^ 
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to  be  deduced  firom  this  phenomenon  will  not  be  mate- 
rially affected ;  as  they  will  be  the  same  whether  the  light 
generated  by  the  actions  of  the  several  tribes  be  internal 
or  external ;  whether  it  be  a  property  residing  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  or  liable  to  be  called  into  action  from  withi> 
out,  by  collision  against  the  bodies  of  other  animals^  or 
against  the  luminous  mass  of  the  sea. 

Although  some  labour  has  been  exerted  in  attempting 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  phosphorescent  power,  or 
the  substance  in  which  this  property  resides,  no  real 
light  has  hitherto  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  is 
however  known  that  it  can  exist  independently  of  the 
animal  by  which  it  is  generated,  that  it  continues  at^ 
tached  to.  the  body  after  the  principle  of  life  has  ceased, 
that  it  can  even  be  separated  in  a  state  of  mixture  or 
combination  with  the  mucous  secretions,  and  that  it  is  in 
this  state  difiusible  through  the  sea,  communicating  to  it 
the  luminous  property.  Thus  far  then  it  is,  in  some  cases, 
independent  both  of  the  principle  of  life  and  of  the  action 
of  animal  energy.  We  have  therefore  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  is  an  animal  secretion,  and  consequently  a  chemical 
substance,  of  which  the  nature  and  properties  are  subject 
to  investigation. 

From  these  several  facts  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  pro* 
perty  of  enutting  light,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few 
species  or  genera,  is  widely  diffused  among  the  more 
imperfect  marine  animals,  and  that  it  occurs  even  among 
the  higher  orders  of  fishes.  On  our  own  shores,  it  appears 
to  reside  in  almost  all  the  marine  worms,  and.  is,  for 
evident  reasons,  particularly  conspicuous  in  those  which 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  which  swim 
nearest  to  the  surface.  The  Medusae  therefore  are,  with 
us,  the  glow  worms  of  the  deep  ^  emidating  in  dark  nights,. 
by  their  brilliancy  and  intermitted  sparklings,  the  more 
distant  lights  that  spangle  the  sky,  and  illuminating  in 
a  sensible  degree  the  darkness  of  the  ocean.  There 
appears  no  foundation  for  the  popular  belief  that  thifi 
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appearance  is  the  result  of  atmospherical  changes,  and 
that  an  unirersal  brilliancy  of  the  sea  is  the  common 
foreranner  of  a  storm.  Snch  changes  may  indeed  cause 
the  animals  to  change  their  places  with  respect  to  the 
surface ;  biit  agitation  of  the  WHter,  whether  by  the  motion 
of  a  boat,  of  a  net,  of  a  fishing  line,  or  of  the  waves  them- 
selves, will  excite  the  light  at  any  time,  and  thus  alone 
it  appears  connected  with  boisterous  weather;  not  as  a 
forerunner,  but  as  a  necessary  attendant  on  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  ocean;  afibrding,  in  gales  of  wind  and  in  other ' 
{kvourable  circumstances,  the  spleiidid,  and,  to  landsmen, 
the  terrific  appearance  of  a  sea  of  fire.  If  any  further 
obseiration  were  requisite  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
this  appearance  was  not  coimected,  either  with  fiiture 
changes  of  weather,  or  with  any  property  inherent  in  the 
sea  itself,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  is  most 
conspicuous  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  Meduso 
are  in  greatest  abundance.  This  is  in  the  autumnal 
season,  when  our  bays  and  shores  abound  with  the  ani-«> 
mals  of  this  tribe,  provided  apparently  by  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  Nature,  for  food  to  the  migrato>ry  fishes  which 
then  visit  them;  but  which,  hke  the  migfatoty  birds, 
retire  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  other  9etui  or  milder 
climates.  The  luminous  appearance  of  the  6ea  dinmishes 
with  the  disappearance  of  th^  Medusas,  and  seems  to 
keep  pace  exacdy,  with  the  decay,  or  with  the  migratioo 
er  sinking  to  the  bottom,  of  these  pr<:^c  animals. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  by  whidi  this  light  is  excited, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  elicited,  at  has 
appeared  to  be  invariably  the  result  of  the  agitation  or 
disturbance  of  the  animal,  as  it  is  of  that  of  the  sea  when 
dte  luminous  matter  exists  in  a  delaohed  state  in  the 
water.  But  it  seems  also  to  be  4be  efibct  of  a  volition 
on  its  part  ^  whether  this  be  the  consequence  ^  fear, 
or  of  some  other  motive.  When  the  sea  contains^  Me- 
dusae, although  perfectly  «till,  a  frequent  twinkling  of 
the  lights  is  always  to  be  seen;  appearing  and  dis^p- 
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pceaiug  tltematdy^  nMd  probably,  in  coniequence  of  die 
will  of  die  animal.  That  it  is  die  result  of  the  will, 
is  indeed  almost  proired,  since  it  can  be  prodnoed  by 
noises  whidi  are  capable  of  exciting  alarm  without  di^^ 
torbiag  the  water*  The  same  is  to  be  observed  in  Ihe 
larger  fishes.  Thus  if  a  noise  be  made  by  striking  ob 
the  gonwale  of  a  boat  ^en  a  shoal  of  pilchards  is  cmder 
it,  the  whole  will  in  sn  instant  become  luminous,  exhibit- 
ing the  splendid  appearance  of  a  continuous  Ai^et  «f 
Kgfat;  moAentary,  but  renewable  on  lepeatiiig  the  same 
alanmng  sound.  It  as  impossible  at  present  to  tmcettaxn 
the  means  by  whidi  this  efiect  is  produced.  That  it  is 
not  the  remAt  soidy  of  their  impulse  against  luminoas 
flsiilter  existing  in  the  water,  whether  dead  or  livings  is 
ceitain;  since  the  same  effect  oamot  always  be  produced 
at  those  times  by  other  agitation.  Possibly  the  iumiBous 
matter  may  enst  in  the  mucous  seecetion  of  the  skin, 
and  thus  be  capable  of  excitatioa  by  the  mere  effort  «f 
violent  motion  and  consequent  impulse  on  the  waftor,  in 
cases  where  this  matter  does  not  exist  in  the  sea  in  a 
detached  state.  No  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of 
the  power  by  which  the  luminons  land  aninwds  obaeuipe 
th^  hght;  yet  in  them  it  is  equally  known  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  wiO,  and  also  to  be  connected  with 
essenticd  piuposes  in  their  economy.  The  property  of  emitN 
ting  light  has  been  indeed  supposed  to  be  more  camnuni 
among  those  than  among  the  marine  tribes,  and  it  has  been 
fomMl  to  «xiBt  in  the  genera  Elater,  Lampyris,  Fulgom, 
Scolopendra,  Pausus^  limulus  ?  Oaiathea,  Lyneens.  Hie 
slender  enumeration  of  the  piarine  animals  already  gives, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  possessed  by  a  much  greater 
number  even  of  species  among  the  inhabitants  of  ocean  \ 
and  the  superiority  of  the  several  races  themselves  is 
numerically  such,  that  while,  in  a  few  climates,  the  twinkle 
of  an  insect  is  occasionally  seen,  the  nocturnal  darkness  of 
the  immense  ocean  is  illuminated  by  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  insect  tribe^  it  has  been  supposed  to  serve  only  for  • 
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warning  to  the  male  sex,  though  in  the  Lampyria,  FuU 
goia,  and  Elater,  both  sexes  give  light :  in  the  marine 
animals  it  appears  conducive  to  ends  more  universal,  if 
not  more  important;  namely,  to  the  general  commiini* 
cation  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  for  the  immediate 
object  of  self-preservation. 

From  the  experiments  of  Bouguer  it  is  deduced  that 
the  transmission  of  light  through  sea  water  is  diminished 
in  a  ratio  so  rapid,  that  at  the  depth  of  723  feet  it  ceases 
to  be  transmitted  any  longer.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  experiments  are  capable  of  determining  so  delicate 
a  question  with  such  accuracy,  yet  the  conclusions  here 
to  be  drawn  from  them  will  be  the  same,  although  that 
depth  should  be  far  greater  .than  the  limit  thus  obtained. 
At  a  certain  depth  therefore,  which,  if  required,  may 
be  admitted  to  exceed  this  three  times,  there  is  abscdute 
darkness.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  in  depth 
of  the  inhabited  ocean.  Innumerable  fishes  are  known 
to  exist  in  depths  far  greater  than  this,  and  to  pass  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  time  in  regions  to  which  light 
never  penetrates.*  Here  they  wander  and  prey;  and 
here  apparently,  many  tribes  retire  in  winter,  for  reasons 
which  have  not  been  discovered ;  although  the  &M  is 
well  known  to  fishermen,  who  attribute  it  to  the  superior 
warmth  of  the  deeper  water.  In  our  own  seas  of  little 
depth,  many  fish  are  known  to  feed  only  by  night ;  appear- 
ing, like  beasts  of  prey,  to  sleep  during  the  day.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  regions  of  absolute  darkness 
in  the  ocean  are  uninhabited,  since  we  are  certain  that 
they  are  frequented  by  the  pelagic  fishes,  and  probably 
by  numerous  species  yet  unknown  to  us.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  those  which  prey,  either  in  these  depths,  or 

*  In  bis  recent  voyage  to  the  Arctic  sea,  Captain  Ross  brought  up 
shrimps  by  the  sounding  apparatus  from  a  depth  of  420  fathoms.  Many 
other  animals  of  inferior  organization  were  found  at  far  greater  depths. 
These  are  unquestionably. the  prey  of  others,  and  the  former,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  of  the  "whale. 
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dBring  -tfie  darkness  of  night  in  oar  more  shallow  seas, 
duRild  be  enaUed  to  discover  their  food  without  the 
aid  of  light,  which  even  in  these  minor  depths  mast 
eatirefy  disappear  during  the  night.  To  snpply  this 
want,  the  property  of  phosphorescence  seems  to  have 
been  conferred  cm  this  class  of  animals,  and  apparently, 
in  the  greatest  degree  on  those  whose  astonishing  powers 
of  reproduction,  and  whose  insensibility,  nearly  approach^ 
ing  to  vegetable  life,  seem  to  mark  them  as  having  been 
principally  created  for  the  supply  of  the  more  perfect 
tribes.  In  these  also,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  fishes, 
the  phosphorescent  property  may  serve  for  enabling  them 
to  pursue  their  own  prey  as  well  as  for  disclosing  them- 
selves to  their  pursuers. 

The  economy  of  the  northern  whale  is  in  some  degree 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  seems  to  add  a  further 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  views  here  held  out.  In  the 
latitudes  which  this  animal  inhabits,  it  can  often  have 
no  guide  but  the  light  of  its  prey  or  that  of  its  own 
body^  although  the  occupations  of  the  whale  fishers 
during  the  summer,  in  the  time  of  perpetual  light,  do  not 
permit  them  to  observe  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
water,  and  we  are  unacquainted  with  these  regions  during 
the  darkness  of  the  polar  winter.  But  the  great  depth 
of  the  sea  which  it  frequents,  as  determined  by  the  obser- 
vations of  the  recent  navigator  above  mentioned,  toge- 
ther with  the  circumstance  of  its  well  known  food  being 
found  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the .  top  of  that  sea, 
are  su£Eicient  to  prove  that  even  in  summer  it  must  occa^ 
sionally  feed  in  regions  inaccessible  to  light. 

I  may  add  to  these  general  remarks,  that  the  luminous 
property  of  dead  fish,  is  perhaps  calculated  for  similar  wise 
ends  to  those  already  mentioned.  These,  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  become  capable  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  deep-water  fishes ;  answering  the  double 
purpose,  of  food  to  these  tribes,  and  admitting  the  re- 
moval^ as  in  the  air,  of  carcases  which  might  produce, 
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evea  m  these  4«^l¥i#  iacQaFeaiencai  similftr  to  thoie 
wUcli  bodies  in  a  slite  of  pttrefiiction  cuame  on  the  «ur«- 
face  of  the  earth*  It  is  siso  not  improbabla  that  the  desire 
which  fishes  appear  to  shotr  of  foUoving  imsiaous  bodies^ 
arises  from  this  natural  i2istinct«* 

It  has  been  remarked  tiiat  those  seasons  in  which  the 
water  is  mx^st  liuninottS»  are  most  fiivourable  to  the  herxing 
fishery^.  This  may  be  explained  bj  the  drcomstances 
aboTe  detailed ;  since  the  pursuit  of  the  Medosm  appears, 
np  less  than  the  choice  of  places  for  spawning,  to  be  a 
motire  for  the  ougration  of  the  herring,  and  for  ita  appa^ 
randy  capricious  change  of  hannta.  There  is  fitde  dosbt 
that  thesiS  animals  form  a  principal  part  of  its  food ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  false  notions  of  seamen  on  the  subject 
of  luminous  water,  the  fishermen  would  probably  derive 
adyantage  from  foUowing  those  indicationa  which  they 
n^w  neglect  But  it  is  not  fiurprisiag  that  this  circum- 
stance should  hare  been  OTierloolbed,  when  it  is  eonsklered 
that  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  is  still  involved 
in  almost  absolute  darkttesa.t 

*  That  ^ocne  such  notions  as  the  preceding  have  prevailed,  we  have 
a  propria  a  ferj  outrageous  sunile  of  Cowley,  where  he  compares  hit 
«iatrea>  brttaft  to  m  lights  tbe  4|iiolatioii  noay  amuse  the  teoder  who 
js  not  coBvenant  wiith  the  metaphysical  poets. 

**  The  &h  jaound  her  erovKied  «e  diey  do 
To  tbe  lolse  U^t  that  ireacberaas  fishes  thoir.*' 

t  It  can  adnit  of  no  doabt  that  the  Medusas  are  eaten  by  the  supe- 
rb classes  of  fisbf  as  they  are  frequeatlj  found  with  portioiis  ton  off; 
and  th«  coal  fish^  which  swim  near  tbe  surface,  may  often  be  seen 
engaged  in  this  operation.  Yet  the  animal  matter  which  they  contain 
bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  their  bulk.  In  some  rude  elperiments, 
made  at  sea,  on  boiling  down  an  hundred  pounds  of  Medusa  crudata, 
aa  goiariiio  was  obtained,  and  but  a  very  small  portion  of  coagulated 
albumen.  Tbe  residue  was.  aiaost  entirely  sea  ealt.  Those  weie 
purposely  selected  of  which  the  stomachs  were  empty.  It  n  probable 
therefore  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  quauti^r  of  fibre  in  their 
swimming  muscle  and  stomach,  they  consist  entirely  of  a  very  fine 
cdlttlar  membrane,  minutely  divided  and  filled  with  water.  As  Philip  II. 
imagined  of  Mi  ingenerat^  they  seem  little  else  but  coagulated  water. 
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It  is  ftlmott  inmeoeMary  to  say  to  liMMe  acquainted 
%ith  die  fisheries  on  our  different  coasts,  tiiat  Pennant's 
•ecoont  of  tlie  migration  of  the  herring  shoals  is  purely 
virionaiy;  nor  has  any  more  recent  writer  succeeded 
in  reconciling,  by  any  general  theory,  the  aereral  periods 
of  its  appearance  in  different  places,  or  its  difierence  of 
eondition  at  the  same  time  on  different  shores*  The  sub* 
jeot  is  of  great  importance  in  an  economical  view,  ex« 
oeeding  indeed  in  that  respect  most  departments  of  natural 
history,  and  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  a  nativaiist 
It  is  also  far  from  being  so  inaccessible  as  seem$  to  be 
imagined ;  since  a  large  collection  of  fiicts  on  the  sobjeot 
might  be  obtained  by  any  enlightened  observer  who  should 
turn  Us  attention  to  it* 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  herring  breeds  in  the 
beys  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland;  as  the  young  fish 
are  found  throughout  that  sea  immediately  after  their 
exclusion*  They  do  not  therefore  arrive  from  the  arctic  seas 
as  Mr.  Pennant  imagined.  Neither,  on  their  first  arriTal, 
do  they  come  in  shoals.  On  the  contrary,  th^  are  so 
seattel!«d  that  diey  cannot  be  taken  by  the  net  in  the 
usual  way*  At  that  time  they  are  often  caught  in  con- 
siderable abundance  by  a  fly,  or  any  bright  substance ; 
often  l^  new  timied  hooks,  which  they  seise  with  great 
aridity;  presenting  both  an  amusing  sport  and  a  pro^ 
fitaUe  oocapation,  as  one  man  has  been  known  thus  to 
take  a  barrel  and  a  half  during  the  few  days  this  fishery 
lasts.  So  far  from  their  being  migratory  to  the  extent 
supposed,  it  would  also  appear,  on  the  contrary,  that 
their  residence  is  in  the  deep  water  all  roimd  the  northern 
coasts  of  Britain ;  sinee  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year 
diey  are  taken  by  the  deep  sea  fishers ;  forming  tine  most 
profitable  and  steady  branch  of  this  fishery,  for  a  long  time 
exelumvely  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  but:  now  much  foU 
lowed  by  busses  from  Scotland;  of  the  commerce  of 
wUch,  -die  taking  and  the  exportation  of  the  herring 
fbrms  an  important  branch. 
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From  the  deep  water,  they  arriye  early  in  the  suimtier 
on  the  western  coasts  but  are  rarely  taken  in  abundance 
till  Angusty  recently,  not  till.  September.     On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  they  are  later,  but  extend  much  further 
along  the  shore ;  while,  of  late,  they  are  also  much  more 
plentiful  on  this  than  on  the  former  coast.    This  change 
of  haunts  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history 
of  the  herring.    It  has  visited  and  deserted  in  succession 
almost  every  loch  on  the  west  coast ;  and  in  those  which 
were  once  the  seat  of  the  fishery,  not  a  fish  has  for  many 
years  been  taken.    At  present  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
inlets  of  the  Clyde;  formerly,  the  northern  lochs  were 
most  productive.    With  that  change  firom  the  north  to  the 
south,  the  season  of  shoaling  has  also  become  much  later. 
It  is  equally  remarkable  that  when  the  boat  fishing  has 
ended  on  the  west  coast,  from  their  desertion  of  the  shallow 
waters,  the  most  abundant  fishery  is  generally  found  on  the 
eastern ;  although  these  are  evidently  not  the  same  shoals, 
since  the  fish  are  in  a  different  state.    When  the  herring 
fishery  was  expected  to  prove  a  mine  of  wealth,  expensive 
establishments  were  formed  on  the  north-west  shore,  as 
was  noticed  in  describing  Tanera;  all  of  which  have  for 
many  years  become  useless. 

There  is  similar  obscurity  respecting  the  periods  of 
spawning,  which  appear  to  vary  on  the  difierent  coasts ; 
although  supposed,  from  its  importance,  to  be  an  unvary- 
ing circumstance  in  the  habits  of  animals.  It  may  pos- 
sibly arise  from  their  breeding  more  than  once  in  the 
year,  and  from  that  process  being  at  different  seasons 
performed  in  different  places,  according  to  the  variations 
of  circumstances  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining* 
Thus  only  does  it  appear  possible  to  explain  the  different 
conditions  in  which  they  are  taken  at  the  same  time  on 
different  coasts ;  and  the  greater  confusion  which  occurs 
by  occasionally  taking  fish  in  the  same  place  in  all  condi* 
tions.  In  the'  western  fishery  they  are  always  empty  and 
in  a  high  state  of  feeding ;  being  thus  much  more  valuable. 
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m  the  market,  while  on  the  eastem^  at  the  same  period^ 
tliey  are  foil,  and  far  inferior  in  quality.  In  c<»nparing 
their  excellence  as  an  article  of  food,  these  would  indeed 
be  scarcely  considered  as  the  same  fish.  But  I  need 
not  dwell  on  a  subject  at  present  so  little  capable  of 
illustration:  it  is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  it  out  to 
the  attention  of  natuialists. 


The  great  regularity  of  the  stratification  of  Jura  cannot 
be  understood  without  ascending  to  the  summits  of  the 
Paps;  and,  to  comprdiend  the  whole  as  it  deserves,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascend  both  the  northern  and  southern 
mountains,  since  they  alternately  exclude  the  view  of 
the  ground  beyond  each  other.*    From  Ben  an  oir  on 

*  III  ascending  the  Papt  of  Jura  on  my  last  visits  the  beat  was 
excessive,  and,  in  this  countiy,  rare;  tbo  thermometer  on  the  shore 
standing  at  83^  and  on  the  summit  at  79°.  I  may  here  point  out  the 
utility  of  a  thermometer  much  less  known  than  it  merits,  although  by 
no  means  new;  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  atmospheric  temperature.  In  tJus,  the  bulb  is  no 
lai^r  than  the  stem,  and  the  scale  is  applied  to  the  tnbe  only,  being 
«  hollow  cylinder  of  ivory.  Thus  the  bulb  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
scale,  andy  when  taken  out  of  its  case,  is  free  from  the  action  of  accumu* 
lated  heat.  The  facility  with  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  trans- 
mitted through  glass  and  reflected  by  polished  metallic  surfaces,  enables 
this  instrument  to  point  out  the  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  it  is, 
although  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays :  it  seldom  rises  above  half  a  degree 
when  removed  from  a  shady,  place  into  the  open  sunshine,  and  in  par** 
ticular  positions  undergoes  no  change,  the  stem  forming  a  shade  to 
the  bulb.  Were  it  in  more  general  use,  and  due  precautions  taken 
af^nst  reflected  and  radiant  heaf  by  sheltermg  it  from  the  action  of  the 
ground  below  and  other  approximate  bodies,  we  should  not  receive  from 
travellers  such  extravagant  accounts  of  the  temperature  of  hot  climates ; 
accounts  which  owe  their  origin  pertly  to  this  latter  cause,  and  partly 
to  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  scale  by  the  sun's  action.  The  heat  in 
the  sun  would  in  fact  be  seldom  found  to  be  greater  than  in  the  shade. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sensibility  of  this  instrument  is  both  amusing  and 
instructtTe ;  since  it  is  affected  by  every  accidental  breeze  blowing  over 
a  surface  colder  or  warmer  than  the  observer's  station,  by  its  vicinity  to 
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the  one  lumd,  and  Boo  aUauta  or  Ben  na  caiHidi  ob 
the  other^  die  whole  ishnd,  if  tiie  day^  be  cletr,  may 
be  seen  with  tolerable  distmctness ;  and  the  geologist 
will  at  the  same  time  scarcely  regret  a  labour^  which, 
independently  of  this  advantage,  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  landscape.  As  the 
principal  stretch  of  the  island  lies  to  the  northward  of 
these  mountains,  so  the  view  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  group  is  the  most  interesting;  but  from  Ben  an 
oir  a  general  sketch  of  the  structure  and  beatings  of  Isla 
wQl  dso  be  derived,  and  the  ascent  of  this  mountain 
is  therefore  as  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  that 
island  as  it  is  for  the  examination  of  Jura. 

To  those  to  whom  geological  investigation  is  yet  new, 
it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  suggest  the  convenience 
that  is  derived  from  commencing  the  examination  of  an 
unknown  country  by  ascending  the  highest  places  which 
it  presents.  It  is  often  from  such  views  only,  that  the 
general  bearings  and  features  of  a  country  can  be  appre- 
hended; and  the  geologist,  who  has  perhaps  expended 
weeks  of  toil  in  tedious  pacing  about  the  minor  details 
of  a  country,  often  but  partially  exposed  in.  the  lower 
grounds,  finds  his  difficulties  vanish  in  a  moment  on 
viewing  fVom  the  peak  of  some  lofty  mountain,  the  con- 
nexions and  bearings  of  the  strata  detailed  as  in  a  map. 
This  indeed  is  the  point  from  which  all  his  movements 
should  commence,  and  here  he  should  form  the  plan 
of  his  campaign;  confirming,  by  the  nearer  examination 


a  turiac«  io  the  act  of  graater  or  less^evaporatioo,  and  by  the  passage 
of  every  cloud  which  impedes  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  have  not  attended  to  these  circumstances  will 
lie.  surprised  at  the  variations  of  temperature  which  it  indicates  when 
ordinary  thermometers  are  steady.  I  must  at  the  same  time  remark 
that  there  are  cases  where  this  eiLtreme  nicety  would  lead  to  inaccurate 
results;  namely,  in  baron&etrical  observations,  and  in  geodesic  ope- 
rations with  chains^  where  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  sensibilities  of  the 
thermometer  and  of  the  ol^ects  to  be  observed,  is  required. 
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of  the  parts  which  he  has  marked  for  inquiry ,  tboso 
details  of  which  he  is  generally  enabled  by  this  method 
to  form  a  rational  coi^ecture. 

From  the  top  of  Ben  shianta  the  Btratification  of  Jura 
is  exhibited  in  great  beauty^,  and  with  a  striking  magni- 
ficence of  natmrad  perspective ;  presenting  a  scene  of  un- 
common grandeur  and  effect.  The  general  inclination 
of  the  beds  is  even  and  regular,  while  they  rise  from 
the  eastward  and  are  abruptly  broken  off  towards  the 
west.  Hence,  wherever  they  fonn  hiDs,  a  continued 
range  of  their  edges  is  seen,  extending  in  a  constant 
but  interrupted  succession  till  they  vanish  beyond  the 
pomt  of  distinct  vision.  Thus  they  become  all  mar^ 
shalled  in  straight  Unes,  which,  tending  firom  several 
parts  to  the  vanishing  pointy  give  the  appearance  of  regu« 
lar  lines  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  painter;  the  breaks 
and  interruptions  disappearing  in  the  general  regularity 
of  the  whole. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  regularity  of  the  dip  of 
these  strata,  there  are  anomalies  in  it  in  various  places* 
When  the  minute  details  of  the  anglea  of  elevation  are 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  precisely 
the  same  every  where,  and  thaA  the  strata  consequently 
lie ''in  an  undulating  plane.  These  irregularities  are 
however  neither  considerable  nor  frequent;  although 
they  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  assign  the 
precise  elevation  of  the  strata.  Such  an  attempt  is 
oftfn  indeed  no  less  fruitless  than  difficult,  as  but  little 
advantage  can  arise  from  a  minuteness  of  detail  in  this 
respect.  Ben  shianta  seems  to  afford  a  medium  standard 
quantity;  the  angle  of  inclination  being  here  twenty*- 
seven  degrees,  and  the  dip,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain 
it  by  the  magnet,  to  the  E.  S.  £ . ;  the  variation  being 
taken  at  26".  The  direction  of  the  strata  in  this  mountain 
is  therefore  north  north  east.  But  from  the  occasional 
undulation  of  the  lines  of  bearing  visible  in  other  parts 
of  Jura,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  the  exact  linear 
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diredioQ  of  the  whole  mass  of  strata^  as  in  Scarba 
and  Lunga,  and  in  the  Slate  isles ;  nor  even  to  determine 
the  predominant  one.  At  the  northernmost  end  of  the 
island  it  is  evidently  continuous  with  that  of  the  two 
islands  just  named^  that  is^  N.  half  E.;  but  at  the 
southern  extremity  it  appears  to  become  even  more 
easterly  than  in  the  mountain  above  described ;  following, 
apparently,  both  here  and  in  Isla,  the  direction  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Slate  isles,  namely,  N.  E.  by  N. 
A  similar  flexure  will  therefore  be  found  in  Jura  to 
that  which  occurs  in  Luing;  and  the  great  body  of 
strata,  here  as  in  Isla,  will  probably  be  found  conformable 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  primary  stratified  rocks 
on  the  mainland.  The  north-easterly  direction  appears 
to  be  the  prevailing  one,  and  the  northeriy  but  a 
temporary  and  limited  deviation.  It  will  immediately 
appear,  on  inspection  of  the  map,  that  the  outlines  of 
the  coast  indicate  such  a  direction  of  the  strata;  but 
I  cannot  speak  with  confidence  of  the  bearings  there 
laid  down,  as  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to  determine. 

In  describing  the  details  of  this  rock  and  its  accom- 
panying strata,  I  shall  commence  with  "the  central  line 
of  the  island,  as  being  the  most  simple,  and  as  a  point 
of  constant  reference  for  the  rest. 

This  line,  which  forms  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
consists  entirely  of  quartz  rock.  In  various  places,  beds 
of  micaceous  schist,  and  of  different  conglomerates  which 
are  not  strictly  quartasose,  are  intermixed  with  it;  but 
they  are  both  of  rare  occurrence  and  in  small  quan« 
tity;  the  greater  masses  of  these  rocks  being  found 
on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  island,  or  towards  the 
upper  surface  of  the  great  quartz  beds.  The  thinner 
beds  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  mountains,  in  Ben 
an  oir,  in  Ben  na  caillich,  and  in  Ben  shianta,  where 
their  alternations  with  the  quartz  rock  are  evident; 
but  they  are  even  more  numerous  and  more  accessible 
in  the  northern  and  lower  range  of  hills  which  reaches 
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toward  Scarba*  VariouB  large  secdons  of  considerabie 
portions  are  to  be  seen  in  these  difierent  mountaihs ) 
from  the  examination  of  i^hich,  evidence  is  afforded 
of  the  stratified  position  of  the  quartz  rock,  even  more 
dear  than  that  arising  from  the  general  view  of  the 
island  already  given.  The  same  places  offer  a  ready 
means  of  measaring  the  angles  of  elevation,  by  the 
simple  process  of  protracting  the  lines  produced  by  the 
sectibn  of  the  beds,  on  a  graduated  scale.  •  As  the 
direction  and  position  of  the  beds  is  best  observed 
on  these  mountains,  the  most  certain  estimate  can 
there  also  be  made  of  their  thickness.  The  quarts 
rock  being  found  at  the  foot  of  the  whole,  extending 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea  on  their  western  boundary,  and 
maintaining  its  regular  position  to  the  summit,  that 
thickness  may  be  discovered  by  a  simple  trigonome- 
trical  process,  and  is  found  to  be  about  2200  feet.  It 
is  evident  that  the  truth  of  this  calculation  rests  upon 
that  of  the  assumed  constancy  of  the  angle  27*,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  barometric  measurement;  yet,  under 
any  supposition,  these  beds  wiU  be  found  to  form  a 
mass  of  considerable  depth.  They  appear  indeed  rather 
to  aflect  a  more  horizontal  position  in  the  lower  grounds^ 
and  would  therefore  give  dimensions  greater  than  those 
obtained  from  the  foregoing  computation.  These  dimen- 
sions are  countenanced  by  the  corresponding  scale  of 
those  which  form  the  mountains  of  Assynt;  and  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  these, 
points  out  quartz  rock  as  a  principal  member  among  the 
stratified  substances  of  the  primary  class. 

The  thickness  here  stated  must  not  however  be 
supposed  to  extend  through  the  whole  range,  which 
reaches  from  the  northern  end  of  Scarba  to  the  Mull 
of  Oe  in  Isla.  On  almost  every  occasiop^  stratified 
focks  are  found  to  vary  in  dimension  as  they  proceed ; 
gradually  wearing  out  into  a  thin  edge  till  they  dis*- 
appear.     Such  deposits  are,  in  fact,  partial  formations; 
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afi4  «l«  only  eatitled  to  the  jmo^  of  general  becaiM^ 
found  in  many  pttrts  of  the  globe  under  similar  rektiona 
to  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  to  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  variations  in  ibe  composition  of  this  rock  are 
c«)|9siderable^  but  these  are  generally  either  conglomerates, 
or  transitions  to  micaceous  schist  and  to  graywack^.  But 
the  simpler  and  purer  varieties  predominate^  and  Jmm 
wiU  therefore  be  found  to  afford  v^  extensive  examples 
^{  quartz  rock  in  its  most  ordinary  state*  The  surface 
of  this  rock  is  commonly  white^  but  it  rarely  preserves 
that  colour  throughout  die  mass ;  exhibiting  most  com* 
monly  a  grey,  or  yellow^  or  brown  stain  when  broken. 
The  varieties  in  which  fekpar  predominates,  are  com- 
pamtively  few.  Mica,  as  an  ingredient,  is  equally  uncom- 
mon, and  the  transition  to  micaoeous  schist  is  rare ;  except 
<^  the  upper  surface  of  the  total  mass  of  beds,  and 
consequently,  on  the  skirts  of  the  eastern  shore.  Oc- 
easionaHy,  loose '  conglomerates  of  quartz,  either  simple 
or  mixed  with  day,  are  to  be  seen,  and  these  generally 
occupy  single  and  thin  beds  irregularly  dispersed  among 
the  rest.  In  some  cases  they  contain  pebbles  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  In  the  upper  parts  of  Ben  an 
oir,  a  bed  occurs  containing  fragments  of  various  coloured 
quartz  and  of  jasper;  and  in  other  situations,  a  con- 
glomerate similar  to  that  of  Lunga  and  Scarba,  is  found, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  clay  slate  and  of  mioaoeous 
Bcbiat  mtermixed  with  the  siliceous  gravel  and  pebbles, 
and  cemented  by  the  finer  sand  of  the  quartz  rock. 

In  approaching  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  by 
descending  from  the  interior  elevated  ridges  towards 
the  shore,  the  quartz  rock  gradually  gives  way  to  the 
varJons  schists,  which,  in  a  general  way,  may  be  con^ 
ceived  to  exteitid  from  a  point  near  Ardfin  to  the  shove 
of  the  Coryvrechan,  where  th^  correspond  with  those 
of  Scarba.  This  hm  is  however  as  irregular  as  it  is 
undefinable  ;  since  the  gradation  resulting  from  the  aker- 
nation  of  the  quartz  rock  with  the  proper  schists,  is  so  fire^ 


qvent  as  td  vender  it  inpots3>le  to  point  o«t  a  pkce  where 
tiie  former  becomes  absolutely  excluded.     AUJioogh  the 
eftstem  shore  of  Jura  may  thus  be  said  to  be  fonaed 
of  sdnilBy  there  is  s4ffi  a  diTenity  in  this  respect  ift 
the  charscters  of  the   northern  and  southern  portions. 
From  tfte  CoryrredMoi  towards  Lowlandman's  bay,  the 
appearances  reeemUe  so  precisely  those  on  the  east  side 
of  Scarfoa,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  them ; 
the    duef  alternations  being   tiiose  of  day  slate  with 
mieaceous  schist,  quartz  rock,  and  graywack6*    In  pro-> 
eeeding  from  Lagg  ferry  towards  the  south,  the  clay 
skte  diminishes  in  quantity,  yet  is  nerer  excluded;   as 
it  is  found  even  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island* 
But  at  tiie   bay  of  the  Small  isles,  the  other  schists 
begin   to   predonunate,  and    further^  to  the  southwards 
the  micaceous  passes  into   chlorite  sdnst  and   into  a 
sort   of   taicaceous  schist;    these    difierent    substances 
oecnpying  in  a  great  measure  the  whole  tract  on  the 
southern  shore,  from  a  point  near  Ardfin  to  the  south* 
eastern  angle  of  the  island.    The  transition  of  the  quarts 
rock  into  the  micaceous  schist  and  into  the  graywadi^ 
can  be  ohea  traced ;  as  may  that  of  the  micacebtn  into 
the  chlorite  scUst;  but  the  former  of  these  may  be 
considered  the    predominant    substance    in   the    south- 
eastern angle  of  the  island.    I  may  add  that  the  somewhat 
rare  rariety  of  clay  slate  known  by  the  name  of  drawing 
slate,  or  Mack  chalk,  is  also  found  in  this  part  of  Jura. 
The  mineral  characters  of  these  substances  offer  no 
peculiar  features.    The  clay  slate  is  of  the  most  ordinary 
aspect,  dark  blue  and  fine,  sometimes  -fisnle  and  yielding 
roofing  slate.    The  micaceous  schist  at  times  contains 
quartz,  while  in  other  cases  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  mica.     The    graywack6   possesses  a  much    greater 
rariety  of  aspect,  since  it  presents  every  transition  from 
a  coarse  conglomerate  to  a  fine  schist ;  passing  at  length 
iirto  those  varieties  in  which  elay  piedominates,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  quartz  and  niiea.    Quaeitz  veins 
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tire  very  abundant,  and  they,  are  alao  conspicuoiis  for  their 
magnitude. 

One  remarkable  rock  still  .occurs  on  this  side  of  the 
island^  offering  an  appearance  somewhat  anomalous,  and 
at  a  distance,  very  deceptiye.    It  consists  of  a  graywack^ 
basis,  or  a  paste  of  clay  slate  and  qu^urtz,  containing 
distinct  and  large  particles  of  quartz  and  felspar  which 
bear  marks  of  irregular  crystallization;    the    felspar  in 
particular  often  presenting  its  well  known  angular  sections 
where  the  rock  is  broken.      At  a  very  short  distance 
from  the  eye  it  can  not  be  distinguished  from  a  porphyry, 
and  for  such  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  on  a  cursory 
examination.    There  can  however  be  no  doubt  respecting 
its  real  place  among  the  schistose  rocks;  particularly  as 
approximations    to  it   are    not   unfrequent    among    the 
schists  of  the  adjoining  hills.      It  is  also  disposed  in 
beds   regularly    alternating   with    the    others,   while    in 
many    instances    it    loses    the    porphyritic    aspect    and 
subsides  into  an  ordinary  graywack^.      Respecting  the 
geographical  positions  relatively  occupied  by  these  several 
substances,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  verbal  details ; 
nor  indeed    could    they    be   rendered  intelUgible,  from 
their  intricate  nature  and  from  the  dispersed  state  of 
the   population    of  Jura,   which  affords    few  names  of 
places    adapted    for    the    purpose    of   reference.      The 
reader  must  on  this  subject  consult  the  map,  where  the 
general  positions  are  indicated  as  nearly  as  the  state  of 
things  permits. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  west  side  of 
Jura,  which  remains  undesciibed.  There  is  nothing  indeed 
to  be  said  on  this  subject  which  would  not  be  a  repetition 
of  the  account  of  the  central  line  of  the  island.  The 
quartz  rock  here  extends  from  the  mountain  ridge  to 
the  shore;  commonly  terminating  in  low  cli£b,  which, 
stretch  from  the  western  entrance  of  the  Coryvrechan 
to  that  of  the  Sound  of  Isla.  In  these  the  strati* 
fication  is  distinctly  visible,  but  this  side  of  the  island; 
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ftppeara    to    present   no    peculiarities    requiring   fivther 
dietail. 

The  trap  veins  of  Jora  are  conspicuous  both  for  their 
great  size  and  continuous  extent.    It  has  so  often  been 
observed  in  the  description  of  the  preceding  islands,  that 
these  veins  were  chiefly  predominant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  overlying  masses  of  trap,  and  diminished  in  number 
as  they  receded  from  these,  that  the  present  excepti<m 
appears  unaccountable.    It  wiU  shortly  be  seen  that  they 
are  equally  conspicuous  and  abundant  in  Isla ;  and  it  is 
further  apparent  that  the  same  veins  are  prolonged  between 
both  the  islands,  their  general  correspondence  being  visible 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sound  that  separates  the  two. 
It  is  further  important  to  remark,  that  they  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Jura,  as  they  are  in 
Scarba.    Thus,  in  tracing  them  from  that  extremity  of  the 
island  towards  the  south,  they  at  first  appear  to  diminish, 
according  to  all  former  experience  in  these  islands,  as  they 
recede  from  the  great  mass  of  Mull  and  the  Slate  i^es. 
It  is  not  therefore  without  some  surprise  that  they  are 
again  found  suddenly  to  increase  at  the  division  between 
Isla  and  Jura;  and  to  be  there  accumulated,  as  if  diverging 
from  some  common  central  mass ;  both  the  opposed  shores 
presenting  a  continued  succession  of  them,  very  conspicu- 
ous for  their  size  and  for  their  permanence  among  the  sur- 
roundmg  strata.    An  expectation  is  thus  naturally  excited 
of  finding,  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  islands,  some 
extensive  mass  of  this  rock.    None  such,  however,  exists 
in  either.    But  in  the  sound  between  the  two,  is  found  a 
small  green  islet,  named  Ohs  island,  which  might  easily 
have  passed  unnoticed,  as  a  fragment  of  the  stratified  rocks. 
This  spot  consists  of  trap,  chiefly  of  an   amygdaloidal 
character,  containing  nodules  of  calcareous  spar  and  of 
heliotrope ;  a  variety  that  does  not  occur  among  the  veins* 
In  examining  the  sea  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  possible  extent  of  this  mass,  they 
are  all  found  to  be  of  the  same  composition ;  and  it  is 
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thus  proved  that  there  is  ahody  of  trap  in  the  Ticiiiity  of 
the  veins,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  now  appa- 
rently concealed  by  the  sea.     The  breadth  of  the  strait 
is  here  about  two  miles ;  and  although  nothing  like  a  proof 
can  be  offered,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  large  portion  of 
this  space  was  once  occupied  by  a  rock  which  has  in 
later  times  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  by 
othec  causes.     In  considering  the  revolutions  which  the 
surface  has  every  where  undergone,  and  of  which  this 
strait  presents  such  palpable  msfrks,  in  tibe  correspondence 
of  the  strata  on  the  opposite  shores,  it  is  not  very  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  Olas  island  is  the  last  remidning 
portion  of  a  more  extensive  mass,  which  might  once  hav# 
covered  even  the  adjoining  land  on  both  sides,  and  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  veins  in  question.    The  analogy 
between  this  spot  and  the  Maddies  on  the  shore  of  North 
Uist,  is  remarkable ;  and  ibe  same  Gircomstanee  of  the 
existence  of  corresponding  vetns,  attends  both.    Thus  also 
it  may  probably  be  concluded,  that  the  central  trap  of 
Jura  is  the  origin  of  the  veins  on  the  neighbooring  coast  of 
Cantyre,  of  which  a  very  remarkable  collection  occut»  at 
Killean,  since  no  other  neighbouring  mass  can  be  traced  to 
which  they  can  be  referred.    Those  of  die  iSxll  of  Cantyre 
may  also  possibly  originate  in  the  same  source ;  unless 
Arran  shoidd  here  be  supposed  the  central  point  from 
which  these  diverge.     In  a  general  view  thts  fact  is  im- 
portant, as  it  confirms  the  rule  already  deduced  from  former 
observations  made  in  this  country,  respecting  the  con- 
nejdon  of  trap  veins  with  extensive  masses  of  a  parent  rock. 
It  serves  still  further  to  approximate  the  great  trap  district 
of  the  Western  isles  to  that  of  Ireland ;  by  interposing 
another  point  which  conduces  to  diminish  the  apparafit 
distance  between  two  tracts  of  which  the  connexion  may 
once  have  been  inndk  more  iatimate  than  it  is  at  present. 

With  respect  to  the  veins,  separately  considered,  a 
very  few  remarks  w31  suffice,  as  they  present  scarcdy 
any  appearances  that  have  not  been  described  on  former 
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oceasions.  A  eoneiderable  one  is  to  be  8ee<^  in  Ben 
nn  oir,  which  diyides  natnraHy  into  very  smaR  pmmfttte 
coQcretionB :  in  other  sitaations  thej  are  oceasionally 
foliated  or  of  a  schistose  stractare.  They  consist  generally 
of  a  dark  lead  blue  basalt  passing  to  greenstone.  Their 
p^manence,  after  the  surrounding  strata  have  disappeared, 
often  produces  a  singular  effect;  leaving  them  in  the 
ferm  of  irregular  walls  high  above  the  level  of  the  island, 
and  sometimes  appearing,  on  the  shores,  Uke  those  in 
Mull,  to  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  They  serve 
in  such  situations  as  registers,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  waste  of  the  land. 

Fragments  of  porphyry  are  found  scattered  orer  the 
•oil  in  several  parts  of  Jura,  indicating  the  probable 
existence  of  veins  of  that  substance,  none  of  which 
however  fell  under  my  notice. 

Among  the  beds  of  chlorite  schist,  common  scdiy 
iMorite  is  sometimes  found  in  nodules,  a^  circumstance 
not  uncommon  in  similar  situations.  Occasionally  it 
i»  also  found  crystallized;  an  occurrence  much  more 
rare,  and  which  I  have  not  elsewhere  observed  except 
fia  the  vicinity  of  Olen  Tilt.  The  crystals  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  present  the  complicated  form  so  well 
kaown  to  mmeralogists  as  occurring  m  that  chlorite 
4rhich  accompanies  the  garnets  of  Piedmont*  The  quartz 
of  those  veins  which  traverse  the  chlorite  schist,  is  oc- 
casionally found  penetrated  by  this  mineial  so  as  to  assume 
a  dork  green  colour;  a  variety  very  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Clyde  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  gene- 
raHy  mistaken  for  prase.  This  substance  occurs  abundantly 
in  Borsel  island,  which  presents  a  very  accessible  example 
of  the  intermixture  of  the  different  schistose  rocks ;  offering 
an  epitome  of  the  neighbouring  shore* 


Having  terminated  the  account  of  Jura,  it  wiU  not 
be  useless  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  qu»tz 
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tock,  as  no  distinct  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  among 
systematical  writers.  This  rock  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  forming  considerable  tracts  of  country^ 
and  holding,  in  point  pf  extent,  the  next  rank  among 
the  primary  strata  to  micaceous  schist.  Independently 
of  >  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the  four  associated 
islands,  Lunga,  Scarba,  Jura,  and  Isla,  it  is  found  in  the 
Slate  isles  in  small  quantity;  forming  there  part  of  a 
series  that  occupies  a  large  part  of  Argyllshire  and  will 
immediately  come  und^r  review.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
the  mainland  it  forms  a  considerable  tract,,  being  very 
conspicuous  in  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandi  where  it  rises 
into  mountains  of  considerable  elevation.  It  also  occurs 
on  this  coast)  further  to  the  south,  in  several  places,  as 
in  Arisaik  and  in  Appin;  but  in  Umited  quantities,  the 
predominant  rocks  of  this  division  of  Scotland  being  mica- 
ceous schist  and  gneiss.  A  very  extensive  tract  of  it 
is.  found  reaching  from  the  southern  shore  of  Loph  Leven, 
and  the  boundaries  of  Glenco,  to  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis, 
where  it  seems  to  terminate ;  alternating  here,  as  in  most 
other  places,  with  micaceous  schist,  and,  like  that,  reposing 
on  granite.  It  is  also  to  be  found  on  the  east  side  of 
Sutherland,  and  as  already  noticed,  ih  Sky. 

The  next  district  in  which  it  predominates,  Ues  toward 
the  east  sid^  of  Scotland ;  where  it  may  be  traced  from 
Ben  Gloe  in  different  directions  oyer  a  considerable  space. 
To  the  westward,  it  is  seen  stretching  towards  Rannoch, 
where  it  alternates  with,  and  passes  into,  micaceous  schist 
and  schistose  gneiss ;  thence  tending  to  the  southward  it 
forms  the  l^ighest  ridge  of  Schihallien,  and  terminates  at 
length  in  Glen  Lyon.  Eastward,  it  extends  far  through 
Mar  toward  the  mountains  of  Forfarshire;  while,  in  a 
northern  direction,  it  is  to  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
space  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  ridge  of  Cairn 
Gorm  towards  Totnantoule.  In  several  parts  of  this 
extent  it  is  found  to  alternate  with  clay  slate  and  lime- 
stone, as  well  as  with  micaceous  schist ;   and,  Uke  al] 
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these  rocks,  it  occasionally  lies  in  immediate  contact  with 
granite. 

The  external. character  which  quartz  rock  giTes  to  a 
coimtry,  and  particolarly  to  the  high  mountains  that  are 
composed  of  it,  is  remarkable,  and  leads  to  its  tleteo* 
tion  eren  at  a  distance.  Such  hiHs  are  generally  of  a 
conoidal  shape,  but  whether  characterized  by  this  remark- 
able form  or  not,  they  are  bounded  by  a  smooth  flowing 
oudiiie,  rarely  disturbed  by  the  breaks  and  asperities  so 
generally  characteristic  of  mountains  of  micaceous  schist. 
They  are  generally  also  covered  in  the  steepest  parts  with 
heaps  of  fragments,  on  which  no  soil  seems  ever  to  accu* 
mukte;  and  as  they  undergo  no  decomposition,  their 
nakedness  and  predominant  white  colour  are  seldom  con-r 
cealed  even  by  the  growth  of  a  lichen.  It  is  from  this 
whiteness,  often  so  dazzling  in  the  sunshine  as  to  emulate 
at  a  distance  the  effect  of  snow,  as  well  as  from  their 
forms,  that  the  composition  of  these  mountains  can  often  be 
conjectured.  The  accumulations  of  fragments  render  them 
also  very  difficult  of  access,  and,  in  many  places,  preclude 
it  altogether,  without  a  degree  of  labour  and  risk  which 
few  are  willing  to  undertake.  Although  these  ruins 
bespeak  the  degradation  of  the  strata,  the  disintegration 
of  the  rock  is  every  where  scanty ;  the  soil  which  covers 
these  mountains  being  consequently  thin,  and  consisting 
of  little  else  than  sand  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  black 
earth  that  results  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetables. 
Hence  they  form  the  most  sterile  of  all  the  soils  which 
Scotland  possesses;  and  the  same  character  indeed  ap^ 
pears  to  belong  to  this  rock  wherever  it  has  been  observed* 
Where  the  sheep  and  the  stag  find  little  pasture,  the 
botanist  wiU  also  find  but  few  plants  to  reward  his  labours* 

The  indestructible  nature  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  this 
rock,  and  the  apparently  eternal  durability  of  those  which 
consist  of  quartz  alone,  point  it  out  as  adapted  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,  although  hitherto  neglected.    In  many 

situations,  as  in  Isla  apd  Jura,  it  is  of  easy  access ;  and, 
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from  its  stratified  arraagemeiity  is  capable  of  beiag  reeJiltf 
quarried.  From  the  same  cause  it  can  also  frequently  be 
procured  in  parallel  beds  of  Tarious  tinckness ;  vhfle,  often 
possessing  natural  joints  like  many  other  schistose  rocks^ 
it  breaks  readily  into  fragments  of  a  rhomboidal^  if  noi  of 
a  rectangular  shape,  which  admit  of  being  easily  trimmed 
by  the  hammer.  The  difficulty  of  producing  a  smooth 
surface  by  the  pick,  might  possibly  limit  its  uses  to  certain 
classes  of  masonry ;  but  in  those,  the  facility  of  giving  it  a 
form  fit  for  building,  would  render  it  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  granite,  which  it  also  far  excds  in  durability* 
As  a  lining  for  furnaces  it  most  also  be  of  great  use; 
undergoing  no  alteration  except  at  the  very  surfeuses  of 
contact  with  the  other  earths  which  it  may  meet  in  Ae 
fire. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  quarts 
rock  is  a  member  of  the  primary  strata.  With  regard  to 
the  precise  i4ace  which  it  occupies  am<»ig  these,  nothing 
positive  can  be  laid  down;  since  it  is  found  alternating 
with  all  those  which  foQow  granite*  But  as  the  doctrine 
of  an  invariable  order  among  these  rocks  is  unfounded, 
it  is  no  more  subject  to  uncertainly  than  limestone,  gneiss, 
micaceous  schist,  clay  slate,  or  graywack^ ;  among  which 
it  holds  a  place,  and  with  all  of  which  it  akemates.  In 
Scotland  however  it  appears  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  company  with  micaceous  schist,  with  gneiss,  and  with 
red  primary  sandstone* 

In  many  places  it  wiU  be  fbund  to  alternate  reguterly 
with  micaceous  schist ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
rocks,  generally  ranked  vrith  this  substance,  contain  but  a 
very  sparing  quantity  of  nnca,  while  their  predominant 
ingredient  is  quartz  in  various  states  of  mixture.  Such 
varieties,  holding  an  intermediate  state  between  two  rocks, 
have  an  equal  claim  to  be  ranked  under  either  y  but  as  it 
is  a  fruitless  attempt  to  define  that  to  which  Native  has 
net  set  bounds,  and  as  no  advantages  are  gained  by  multi- 
plyjAg  terms  to  express  such  gradations,  it  is  most  proper 
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to  cIbm  Ae  dovbdU  specbnen  m  tlial  diriskm  wUdi  i» 
ibe  predominant  one,  geologically  considered.  Thus  tbe 
occasional  presence  of  mica  will  no  more  exclude  a  speci* 
men  or  a  bed  from  the  series  of  quartz  rodi,  than  the 
predominattce  of  quartz  will  remove  an  occasioml  bed  of 
the  ktter  from  the  mass  of  nucaceoas  schist  in  which  it  is 
situeted.  It  is  among  specimens  of  this  chsracter,  that  the 
substance  so  much  used  in  ornaments  by  the  name  of  avan- 
tttrine,  is  found ;  its  colours  rarying  with  the  hues  of  the 
mica  and  of  the  quartz,  and  the  nature  of  its  reflections 
and  lustre  depending,  partly  up<Mi  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  the  scales  of  mica,  and  partly  on  the  quality 
of  the  quartz  which  unites  them.  The  progress  of  this 
substance  may  readily  be  traced  from  the  coarsest  miea^ 
ceous  schist  to  the  most  brilliant  specimens,  and  numerous 
varieties  of  it  may  be  found  throughout  Scoflaod. 

But  the  alternations  between  micaceous  schist  and 
quartz  rock  are  often  more  decided  and  on  a  larger  scale ; 
a  sudden  and  complete  change  taking  place  where  they 
meet.  Scarba  and  Jura  affi)rd  abundant  examples  of  this 
nature,  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  many  other  peats  of 
Scotland.  The  space  occupied  by  the  quartz  rock  in  these 
cases  is  so  great,  that  it  constitutes  the  dbief  part  of  the 
series,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  subordinate 
to  the  micaceous  schist.  In  many  places  indeed  tfab 
latter  substance  is  altogether  wanting;  large  tracts  of 
country,  exhibiting  strata  of  some  thousand  feet  in  thick* 
ness,  consisting  solely  of  quartz  rock ;  giving  it  thus,  as  I 
fermerly  remarked,  a  decided  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a 
principal  member  of  the  primary  class. 

As  micaceous  schist  and  clay  slate  hare  been  proved  to 
dtemate,  thus  quartz  rock  also  alternates  with  this  latter 
substance.  The  mode  of  this  alternation,  like  that  of  the 
former,  is  various ;  the  laminsD  being  of  greater  or  less 
tinckness.  On  a  small  scale  these  alternations  are  not 
unfvequent ;  between  large  beds  they  are  rare.  In  some  of 
ttM»e  ca^  the  «.«  gmdation  occuM  between  Ao«  *w* 
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substances  as  in  the  altematioiiB  of  micaceous  schist  with 
quartz  rock  y  but  in  others,  they  are  separated  by  a  precise 
line.  Of  this  latter  variety.  Jura  and  Scarba  offer  striking 
examples ;  the  quartz  rock  possessing  a  wdtmacked  and 
independent  character,  and  forming  a  principal  member 
of  the  whole ;  while  the  clay  slate  and  micaceous  schist 
alternate  with  it.  Among  these  three  substances  diere  is 
consequently  no  decided  standard  of  priority  or  poste- 
riority ;  the  irregular  recurrence  of  the  Whole  proving  that 
each  is,  in  its  tum>  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  recent. 

As  limestone  is-  found  to  alternate  with  micaceous  schist, 
it  must  sometimes  possess  the  same  relation  to  quartz  rock, 
and  it  accordingly  occurs  in  this  situation  in  the  ridge 
that  forms  Ben  Gloe.  No  gradation  however  between  the 
two  substances  has  yet  appeared,  if  we  except  the  slightly 
indurated  and  siliceous  nature  of  the  limestone  where  they 
are  in  contact. 

A  more  interesting  alternation  is  that  of  quartz  rod; 
with  graywack6  schist,  and  in  this  instance  its  analogy 
with  the  secondary  sandstones  which  so  often  follow  that 
substance,  is  particularly  apparent.  Jura,  Scarba,  and 
Lunga,  afford  conspicuous  examples  of  this  association ; 
but  I  need  not  repeat  that  which  has  so  recently  come 
under  review.  Sutherland  produces  numerous  and  obvious 
examples  of  the  alternations  between  quartz  rock  and 
gneiss;  the  two  rocks  occupying  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  and  forming  some  of  the  principal  mountains  of 
the  north-western  coast.  This  substance  alternates  also 
with  the  red  primary  sandstone,  both  of  that  district  and 
of  Sky,  as  I  have  formerly  remarked  in  treating  of  the 
Sandstone  islands. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  quartz  rock  also  belonged  to 
the  secondary  strata,  because  a  compact  stratified  quartz  is 
found  accompanying  the  beds  of  coal  in  Fife.  But  Uiese 
strata  are  intermixed  with  trap,  and  it  was  shown  that  in 
Sky  the  secondary  sandstones  often  put  on  that  character 
in  similar  situations.    There  is  little  reason  therefore  to 
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doubt  tiMtt  the  Btiatified  quarts  of  that  coal  district  is  a 
seoandary  Bandatone,  which  has  been  reduced  to  that  state 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  masses  or  veins  of  the 
trap  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

The  Tarieties  in  the  mineral  character  of  quartz  rock 
are  numerous,  but  I  shall  limit  this  notice  of  them  to  the 
most  important  and  the  best  marked. 

It  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  found  in  a  compact  state, 
and  crystalline  throughout;  little  differing  from  quartz  as 
it  occurs  in  veins;  but  even  in  these  cases  showing  a 
constant  tendency  to  divide  in  parallel  beds.  More  gene- 
rally, when  pure,  it  has  an  aspect  obscurely  granular, 
which  by  degrees  becomes  somewhat  lax  and  arenaceous ; 
the  grains  varying  in  size  and  in  the  intimacy  of  their 
union.  In  some  of  these  examples  it  appears  to  be  a  gra- 
nular crystallized  mass;  in  others  it  possesses  a  mixed 
mechanical  and  chemical  texture;  while  in  a  third,  the 
rounded  aspect  of  the  grains,  and  the  small  number  of  the 
points  of  contact,  appear  to  indicate  an  origin  chiefly 
mechanical,  and  resulting  from  the  agglutination  of  sand: 
These  are  its  varieties  when  in  the  purest  state ;  and  I  may 
add,  that  cavities  are  sometimes  found  in  the  specimens, 
containing  regular,  although  minute,  crystals- 
Hie  next,  and  perhaps  the  prevailing,  variety  of  this 
rock,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  felspar ;  and 
from  the  latter  it  generally  derives  a  reddish  hue.  Its 
texture  is  various,  the  grains  of  felspar  being  at  times 
imbedded  in  a  crystalline  quartz,  while,  more  frequently, 
the  whole  rock  is  a  mass  of  agglutinated  grains  of  the  two' 
substances,  in  various  proportions  and  of  various  sizes.  In 
every  instance  it  has  a  foliated  disposition;  and,  some- 
times, even  the  texture  is  the  same,  since  it  splits  into 
laminaa  of  extreme  thinness. 

The  next  most  remarkable  variety  is  that  in  which  the 
quartz  is  intermixed  with  mica,  but  I  have  already  said  all 
that  is  necessary  on  this  subject  when  treating  of  its  alter- 
nation and  affinity  with  micaceous  schist.    I  may  only  add. 
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thftty  in  these  eases,  it  often  admits  of  bong  split  iiA  the 
direction  of  the  nncaeeous  iamin®^  into  borge  flags  mpph* 
oable  to  the  purposes  of  architecture. 

Tracing  the  progress  of  the  granular  kinds,  we  find  than 
at  length  consisting  of  grains  so  laige  as  to  appear  mere 
agglutinations  of  gravel,  with  occasional  yacoitiea  among 
the  grains ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  specimens  contam- 
ing  rounded  pebbles  of  large  size.  In  these  varieties  the 
marks  of  mechanical  formation  are  obvious ;  and  they  are 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  occasional  intrusion  of  dissi- 
milar fragments,  such  as  jasper,  clay  slate,  and  micaceous 
schist,  examples  of  which  occur  so  as  to  form  considerable 
beds  both  in  Scarba  and  in  Jura.  From  these,  the  passage 
into  common  graywack^  is  easy,  and,  in  these  islands, 
abundantly  obvious. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  prevailing  mineral  fea^ 
tures  of  quartz  rock.  Respecting  its  accidental  characters 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  metalliferous  rock,  although 
not  hitherto  included  in  that  division ;  since  the  mine  of 
Tyndrum  is  sitaated  in  strata  of  this  substance  that  alter- 
nate with  micaceous  schist.  Occasionally  also  it  contains 
those  prolonged  concretions  and  other  weU  known  fonna 
which  are  common  in  the  secondary  sandstones,  and  which 
have  been  supposed  in  these  to  originate  in  organic  remains 
or  impressions.  Finally,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  rarely 
contorted,  when  compared  to  those  rocks  with  which  it  is 
associated ;  although  instances  of  such  irregularities  may 
be  witnessed  in  some  places,  and  very  conspicuously  at  the 
Whiten  head  in  Sutherland. 
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ISLA/ 

Althodoh  the  geological  interest  of  hla  ie  not  pro- 
poitionate  to  its  magnitade,  and  its  physical  stracture  has 
been  yeiy  much  anticipated  in  the  acconnt  already  given 
of  the  other  islands  of  this  chain,  it  is  nevertheleas  highly 
wordiy  of  investigation.  By  esdiibiting  the  phenomena 
observed  in  those  islands  in  a  different  manner,  and  by 
adding  considerably  to  their  geographic  extent,  it  con- 
firms the  preceding  remarks,  and  removes  any  doubts 
frtkieh  might  have  arisen  from  imperfect  or  deficient  ob- 
aarvations.  It  displays  at  the  same  time  some  other 
appearances,  tending,  not  only  to  throw  Ught  on  several 
hubiB  already  described  in  different  parts  of  this  work, 
bat  adding  somethings  to  that  mass  to  which  they  have 
already  contributed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Isla  being  even, 
or  swelling  into  gentle  undulations,  while  the  ridges  of 
hills  which  skirt  it  toward  the  east  and  west  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  it  offers  but  little  attraction  to  the 
traveller  whose  pursuit  is  picturesque  beauty.  The  coast 
line  is  in  general  equally  void  of  character;  being  bounded 
Iqr  low  shapeless  rocks  or  by.  flat  shores  and  sandy  bays ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  points  which  present 
considerable  faces  of  broken  and  abrupt  rock.  But  afl 
beauty  in  nature  is  not  necessarily  picturesque ;  and  to 
Um  whose  taste  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  that  which 
alone  is  the  province  and  pursuit  of  the  painter,  Isla 
affords  many  attractions.  Yet  it  is  not  absolutely  void 
of  objects  worthy  the  attention  of  the  artist,  since  the 
difis  of  Macarthur's  head  and  of  the  Mull  of  Oe,  present 
scenes  of  considerable  grandeur,  in  the  forms  and  colours 
of  their  lofty  rocks,  intermingled  with  grassy  slopes  and 

*  8f  e  the  Map  of  IsIr  and  Jtiia. 
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enlivened  by  the  surge  of  the  ]ong  rolling  swell,  which 
even  in  calm  weather  breaks  at  tlieir  feet. 

The  traveller  who  chaiic€(&  here  to  commence  his  career 
among  the  Western  islands,  expecting  that  new  manners 
will  meet  his  view,  will  be  disappointed  to  find  in  Ma, 
little  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  or  in  the  aspect  of 
the  country,  difierent  from  that  which  he  hais  left  behind. 
Circumstances  have  much  changed  even  since  Pennant 
wrote ;  a  few  years  having,  under  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  intelligence,  done  much  towards  effecting  that  change 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  ultimately  take  place  through 
the  remoter  tracts  of  this  neglected  country.  In  investi- 
gating the  causes  which  have  accelerated  the  progress  of 
Isla  towards  improvement,  and  in  comparing  them  with 
those  which  have  retarded  and  still  retard  that  of  the 
other  islands  of  this  sea,  the  economist  will  find  ample 
room  for  reflection.  From  the  occasional  remarks  on 
these  subjects  which  have  passed  before  the  reader,  he 
will  already  have  been  enabled  to  form  for  himself  a 
general  notion  of  these  interesting  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  Western  islands :  more  minute  details  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  object  of  this  work. 

Isla  is  of  an  irregular  trapezoidal  form,  deeply  indented 
at  the  south  side  by  the  great  bay  of  Loch  in  daal ;  its 
extreme  length  being  twentyrfive  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  twenty,  or  thereabout.  The  continuity  of  its  ge- 
neral outline  with  that  of  Jura,  is  rendered  more  impres- 
sive by  that  of  the  directions  of  the  strata  which  fotm  both 
the  islands.  The  strait  by  which  they  are  separated  is 
narrow,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  opposite  shores  is 
therefore  the  more  easily  seen..  So  exact  is  the  corre- 
spondence that  we  can  almost  imagine  a  recent  fracture 
and  separation  of  these  two  islands ;  just  as  we  can  con- 
ceive the  forcible  disjunction  of  the  Ugh  cliffs  which  on 
each  side  bound  the  Coryvrechan.  The  shores  of  this 
strait  are  abrupt  but  not  high ;  rarely  exceeding  an  hun- 
dred feet,  and  seldom  perhaps  attaining  that  elevation. 
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On  the  north-westem  side  of  Isla,  the  same  charafter 
is  preyaleat  for  some  distance;  and  the  quartz  rock  k 
here  broken  into  caves,  of  which  one  is  remarkaU^  for 
its  cfl^acity;  the  receptacle,  in  times  not  long  past,  of 
some  families  of  the  poorer  iohabitants.  These  shores 
vary,  without  much  inter^st9  till  we  reach  Loch  Gruinart; 
a  deep  but  shallow  i^identation,  terminating  in  jin  alluvial 
plain  where  the  sea  and  the  land  are  now  contending 
for  supremacy.  From  this  place  to  the  point  of  the 
Rinnsi  there  is  as  little  interest  as  variety;  low  rocks 
and  sandy  shores  succeeding  each  other  without  any 
chaise  of  character  or  features.  A  cave  of  considerable 
length,  fpnped  by  a  discontinuity  of  the  beds  of  slate^ 
occurs  at  Sanig,  but,  Uke  many  other  caves  found  about 
the  shores  of  these  islands,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
it;  since,  though  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  natives, 
it  possesses  nothing  either  in  a  physical  Qr  picturesque 
xicw  to  render  it  interesting.* 

The  point  of  the  Rinns  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
violence  and  rapidity  of  the  tides  which  run  past  it; 
scarcely  less  violent  and  fearful  than  the  stream  of  Cory- 
▼rechan,  and  attended  with  currents  even  more  difficult 
to  explain.  In  the  most  remarkable  case  that  occurs 
here,  a  narrow  channel  is  formed  between  the  body  of 
the  island  and  the  two  sn^  islets  Chena(ie  aqd  Oersa,  and 
in  this  strait  the  time  of  the  ebb  is  ten  hours  ai^d  three 
quarters,  that  of  the  flood  being  but  one  and  a  qii^ter ; 
while,  on  the  outside  of  these  islands,  the  twelve  hours 
are,  as  in  the  open  sea,  equally  divided  between  the  ebb 
and  the  flood. 

*  Caves  appear  in  all  eoantries  to  be  the  objects  of  a  curiosity  mixed 
mrjth  awe;  the  seats  of  a  mysterious  terror.  Among  the  prevalent 
ppinioiis  respecting  them  in  the  Highlands,  is  that  of  their  extreme 
depcb.  There  is  none  of  which  it  is  not  said  that  a  piper  has  entered 
without  e?er  returning^  the  sound  of  liis  instrument  having  been  heard 
g;radua]]y  expiring  in  the  prolonged  vaults.  One,  near  Dunkeld,  is  said 
to  reach  to  Schihailien.  Of  another,  in  Sutherland,  it  is  asserted,  that 
-wlioever  enttn  it  will  return  without  his  sUn. 
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The  iireigularity  and  intricacy  of  the  tides  throughout 
4he  Western  islands  in  general,  is  very  oonsiderable ;  often 
indeed  such  as  to  defeat  the  calculations  even  of  the 
mariner  ^perienced  in  these  channels.  Although  for  the 
most  part  correctly  laid  down  in  the  sea  charts  already 
BO  often  mentioned^  they  are  subject  to  variations  for 
which  these  observations  have  not  provided.  The  causes 
will  be  evident  to  mathematidansy  when  it  is  recollected  that 
every  tide  is,  here  more  especially,  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  conourriiig  circumstances;  some  of  which  are  liable 
to  changes  that  do  not  admit  of  observation  or  calcn^ 
lation,  and  which  therefore  modify  the  others  in  various 
unerpected  ways.  The  chief  of  these  are,  important, 
variations  in  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds,  which, 
as  tiiey  are  combined  with  different  lunai*  or  annual  states 
of  the  tide,  influence  in  various  modes  the  more  steady 
eauses  which  consist  in  the  directions  of  the  tide  stream  and 
the  intricate  forms  of  the  channels  through  which  it  passes. 
In  many  places,  situated  even  within  a  mile  of  each  other, 
there  are  Sometimes  differences  of  two,  or  of  three  hours,  in 
the  time  of  flood  or  of  ebb.  An  example  of  this  occurs 
between  the  inner  and  outer  channels  of  the  Slate  isles. 
In  other  situations,  there  are  analogous  differences  in  the 
quantity  of  the  rise  and  fall.  Thus^  at  Oban,  the  dif^ 
ference  is  sixteen  feet,  while  in  Loch  Killisport  it  does 
not  exceed  two;  and  in  Loch  Tarbet  is  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  some  places  the  flood  arrives  irom  the  east  or  north ; 
in  Others,  on  the  contrary,  it  comes  in  from  the  west  or  south ; 
it  will  even  occasionally  be  found  to  flow  in  different 
and  nearly  opposite  directions,  in  channels  not  tar  asunder, 
and  not  much  differing  in  their  general  position  with 
respect  to  the  cpast. 

These  variations  are  partly  owing  to  the  intricacy  of 
the  several  cliannels  which  receive  the  stream  that  fol- 
lows or  precedes  the  tide  wave;  partly  to  the  circum- 
stance of  a  given  channel  receiving  its  tide  from  two 
sources,   or  from  two  portions  of  the  wave.    As  these 


flttfty  vary  in  the  time  of  their  arrival,  there  ig  thue  pro- 
duced in  some  caeee  a  counteraction,  in  others-  a  coinci- 
dence.     In  a  similar  manner,  the  situations  of  headlands 
divert  the  course  of  the  stream :  in  some  cases  they  receive 
the  impulse  of  two  streams,  and  there  are  thus  produced 
ilfll  fiirther  intricacies,  accompanied  by  those  eddies  and 
^rations,  and  thai  hwahiiig  sea,  which  render  so  many 
parts  of  this  coast,  dangerous  to  boats.  An  aocorate  know* 
ledge  of  these  tides  is  not  unimportant  to  the  geologist  who 
may  attempt  the  voyage  of  the  Western  islands;  since,  with*, 
out  it,  he  will  often  be  defeated  in  his  objects  and  find  it 
impossible  to  reach  the  points  which  he  is  desirous  to 
examine*     At  aU  times  he  is  their  slave,  and  can  only 
defeat  them  by  a  watchful  attention  to  their  movements. 
.  From  the  point  of  the  Rinns,  along  the  west  side  of. 
Looh  in  daal,  there  is  a  succession  of  low  rocks  and- 
alluvial  land,  terminating  beyond  Connisby  in  a  large 
shallow  sandy  bay,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  rocky 
point  of  Laggard,  is  continued  to  the  promontory  of  the 
Oe.    Here,  a  range  of  high  cliffs  occurs,  reaching  round 
the  Mull  of  Oe  to  Loudinas ;  the  point  of  the  promontory 
rising  to  a  precipitous  height  of  800  feet  or  more,  and' 
presenting  that  scenery  of  which  I  have  just  made  cursory; 
mention*    The  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Ardtala,  consists  of. 
a  nigged  line  of  low  rocks,  much  indented,  and  beset  with . 
islands;   the  quartz  rode  here  forming  the  higher  and. 
more  precipitous  shqre  of  which  Macarthur's  head  is  the 
most  conspicuous  point,    and  which  terminates  in  the 
sound  whence  this  circuit  commenced. 

In  describing  the  general  sur&ce  of  Isia,  it  will  be  cou- 
Tenient  to  divide  it  into  regions,  as  this  will  not  only  render 
the  geographic  descriptions  more  intelligible,  but  conduce 
to  a  dearer  understanding  of  the  geological  details.  The 
first  of  these  is  determined  by  five  points ;  Ru  val.  Loch 
Gruinart,  Octoiad,  Isla  house,  and  Portaskeg;  and  the 
peninsular  division  to  the  south  of  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  second:  the  terms  of  north-w'estem  and  south* 
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i^estem  being  respectively  applicable  to  them.  The  mid- 
dle dirision  may  be  defined  by  a  line  drawn  from  Kintra, 
along  the  foot  of  the  eastern  ridge  of  hillSy  to  Portaskeg. 
If  again  a  line  be  drawn  from  Ardtala  point  to  Loudinas^ 
it  will  divide  the  remaining  eastern  part  of  the  island  into 
two;  the  easternmost  of  which  may  be  called  the  eastern 
flat^  and  the  remainder  and  larger  portion  the  eastern 
ridge.  With  this  assistance  the  places  referred  to  may 
be  specified,  without  the  necessity  of  having  much  re- 
course to  the  often  dissonant  Celtic  and  Scandinavian 
names  by  which  they  are  marked. 

'  The  high  and  irregular  land  that  bounds  the  sound  of 
Isla,  and  is  apparently  continued  from  the  opposite  shore 
of  Jura,  soon  divides  into  two  ridges;  the  westernmost  of 
which  reaches  to  Loch  Gruinarty  while  the  eastern  is  pro- 
longed, with  an  interruption  between  Laggan  bay  and 
Iioudinas,  as  far  as  the  Mull  of  Oe.  The  former  is  irre« 
gular,  and  of  an  elevation  never  rising  to  1000  feet; 
while  it  gradually  subsides  towards  the  alluvial  land  and 
the  middle  division,  by  a  series  of  gentle  eminences ;  the 
whole  constituting  the  division  termed  the  north-western. 
The  eastern  ridge  attains  a  higher  elevation,  many  of 
the  hills  reaching  to  1500  feet,  or  possibly  more,  with 
an  aspect  more  rocky  and  mountainous  Uian  those  of 
the  western  side.  The  northern  parts  of  the  middle  divi- 
sion are  characterized  by  irregular  undidations  and  rocky 
eminences ;  while  towards  the  bay  of  Laggan  it  passes  by 
degrees  into  a  great  alluvial  plain  deeply  covered^ with  peat. 
The  south-western  division  is  skirted  on  the  western  side 
by  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  and  descends  by  a  gentle  gradation 
to  the  sea  on  the  eastern ;  possessing  one  of  the  best  soils 
in  the  island,  and  in  general  exhibiting  a  continuous  tract 
of  well  cultivated  land.  The  division  here  termed  the 
eastern  flat,  is  an  irregular  tract,  generally  low,  but  every 
where  interspersed  with  detached  rocky  eminences,  so 
as  seldom  to  present  any  considerate  unencumbered 
space.    It  is  also  fertile,  and  is  cultivated  wherever  the 
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plonigli  can  be  managed ;  biit  the  improved  state  of  agri- 
cnHofe  in  lala  does  not  pennit  that  sort  of  industry  which 
consiatB  in  cnltiyating  rocky  lands  with  the  spade,  and 
wfaidi  is  so  universal  a  feature  throughout  the  islandsi 
where  the  ancioit  habits  stiH  prevail. 

The  soik  of  Ida  are  as  various  as  the  rocks  on  which 
aktej  lie.  The  south-western  division  and  the  eastern 
flat  are  formed  of  rich  and  generally  deep  day,  suffix 
<aentfy  mixed  with  sand  to  adapt  its  retentive  powers  of 
moisture  to  the  wet  climate  of  the  island.  The  middle 
division  is  in  great  part  calcareous,  lying  on  a  tract  of 
limestone-;  while  in  other  places  it  is  a  clayey  or  gravdly. 
alliivium ;  or,  where  the  peat  has  been  reduced  by  culture, 
possesses  the  quality  usually  d^ved  from  the  predo- 
minance of  that  substance.  These  soils  are  also  fertile, 
and  are  in  general,  either  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  or  making 
as  rapid  a  progress  towards  it  as  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  island  wfll  permit.  The  two  ridges,  consisting  of 
quartz  rock,  are,  as  in  similar  cases,  covered  with  a  scanty 
and  gravelly  soil,  producing  the  usual  pasture  of  .all  the 
mountain  districts  which  lie  on  this  rock.  They  are 
onployed  in  the  pasturage  of  black  cattle;  few- sheep 
being  reared  in  Isla,  and  those  only  for  domestic  con- 
sumption* 

The  circumstances  which  distmguish  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Western  islands  have  been  occasionally  no- 
ticed, and  too  often,  it  must  be  regretted,  in  terms 
of  censure.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  system 
pursued  in  Isla,  which,  though  as  yet  far  from-  per- 
fect, is  advancing  with  a  steady  pace,  and  with  a  more 
mpid  stride  than  the  neighbouring  continental  districts 
did  during  their  state  of  reform  and  improvement.  By  ^e 
enlargement  of  farms,  and  by  the  introduction  of  capable 
tenants  acting  under  secure  leases,  moderate  rents,  and 
allowances  for  melioration,  new  lands  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation ;  while  the  introduction  of  green  cr<){)^, 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  catUe,  a  better  system 
of  stocking  and  of  winter  feeding,  roadd,  cajrts,.  improved 


hoitoeSy  and  mofe  perfect  mddeB  of  fendng  and  drainisg;' 
hare  produced  their  usual  effects,  and  proved  that,  under 
similar  management,  the  agricultural  reform  of  these  islands 
in  general  may  ultimately  tie  effected.  The  natural  cdn« 
sequences  have  followed ;  an  improTcment  in  the  state  of 
fgke  population/  together  with  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land,  of  which  Scotland  scarcely  any  where  presents 
more  striking  examples. 

Isht  produces  litde  for  the  amusement  of  the  botanist 
beyond  those  plants  which  are  common  to  all  the  islands, 
^d  which  have  rarely  been  enumerated  in  this  work^  since 
tbey  are  of  almost  universal  occurrence  along  the  western 
coasts,  in  boggy  and  rocky  soils  or  in  moderately  alpine 
elevations.  Two  plants  however,  not  very  common  any 
where,  grow  here  in  profusion;  the  Epilobium  angusti* 
fbUum  and  Ribes  rubrum.  A  small  lake  near  Kilmenny 
is  remarkable,  as  well  for  the  profusion  of  this  latter  plaiU 
which  it  displays,  as  for  the  remains  of  some  of  those 
ancient  buildings  of  whidi  Isla  pretsents  so  many  ex- 
amples. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  and  the  great  proportion 
which  its  open  and  fertile  tracts  bear  to  the  barren  and 
mountainous  regions,  when  compared  with  the  other 
islands  of  this  sea  that  reisemble  it  in  magnitude,  seem 
to  have  rendered  it  at  all  times  more  populous  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  if  we  except  lona  and  those  iaiready  described 
which  possess  a  fertile  basaltic  soil,  namely  Muck,  Egg, 
and  Canna.  Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  history  of  ancient  times;  having  been 
the  sc^ne  of  perpetual  warfare;  of  invasion,  conquest, 
and  piracy.  That  importance  is  marked  by  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  one  of  the  great  kings  of  the  isles, 
Macdonald;  respecting  whom,  all  the  notice  admissible 
in  a  cursory  sketch  of  this  nature,  has  already  been  given  in 
the  account  of  Lewis.  A  record  of  the  extent  of  its  dariy 
populiition,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  islands, 
mc^y  be  found   in   the  much  greater  number  ef  l6eal 


BttDkh  names  wbich  it  poasesseft.    Such  names  afe>  in 
all  iiie  ishnds,  deriTed  either  from  the  ScandiQaviao^ 
or   fitm   the   exititing    dialect   (^  the   Celtic,   namely, 
ihm  Gaelic,  or  Scoto-Iiiah  of  some  antiquaries;  or  lastly,. 
from  the  ancient  Cdtic,  of  which  the  antiquity  is  deter- 
maned  fay  its  frequent  oonrespondence  with  the  other  British 
dialects  originating  apparently  in  this  .common  source  at 
a  distant  period.      A  few  have  ako  been  compounded 
isL  more  recent  times,  by  adding  OaeUc  epithets  to  Danisk 
MHOftes.    There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  names  have 
been  snceessively  imposed  by  the  di&rmit  tribes  who  ia 
diflSennt  periods  possessed  these  islands;  and,  from  the 
predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other,  a  rude  conjecture 
canfaefonned  of  the  state  of  their  population  during  those 
reflective  periods.    The  rarity  of  names  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  in  any  given  island,  thus  serves  to  prove,  that  few 
I^Bces  had  been  inhabited  in  the  days  when  it  was  pos« 
sessed  by  this  nation ;  that  but  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
in  fret  productive,  and  that  the  population  was  conse^ 
quently  low.    In  the  progress  of  settlement  and  improve- 
ment, new  names  have  been  found  necessary ;  and  thesci 
being  of  GaeUc  origin,   often  considerably  exceed  the 
Danish  in  number.*    A  comparison  of  the  names  of  places 
in  the  several  islands,  would  illustrate  the  progress  of  this 
settlement  and  improvement ;  but  would  lead  into  details 
too  minute,  as  well  as  too  conjectural,  for  the  objects 
of  this  brief  notice.    To  limit  it  to  the  island  immediately 
mider  review,  I  may  point  out  as  most  remarkable,  the 
great  number  of  places  which  terminate  in  bust  or  bus, 
the    remains    of  the  Scandinavian    word    signifying    a 
place  or  halntation.    Mr.  Chalmers  appears  not  only  to 
have  overlooked  this  circumstance,  but  he  has  even  ima^ 
gined  that  these  terms  were  chiefly  limited  to  the  exterior 
chain  of  islands,  wbich,  according  to  his  system,  were 

*  The  term  Danish,  like  that  of  Norwegian/ is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
employed  indifferently :  the  present  names,  introduced  by  the  Northmen^ 
are  fiMind,  sometivts  in  the  one,  sometimes  in  the  other  of  these  dialects 
of  the  Scaudinaviai\* 
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settUd  by  ike  Northmen  at  an  eailier  period  than  the 
interior.  As  far  aa  his  hypothesis  rests  on  this  evidenoe, 
it  is  unsupported;  while  in  this  particular  instance  it  is 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  geiography  of  Isla;  whie& 
bears  in  its  immes,  the  marks  of  Danish  setdements  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  more  remote  islands, 
even  including  Sky. 

From  these  circumstances  a  probable  reason  may  be 
assigned  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  ancient  re- 
mains to  be  seen  in  Isla ;  which,  akhoij^h  not  eonspicuoias 
as  antiquities^  abstractedly  considered,  are  yet  remarkable 
when  compared  with  those  found  in  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands. 

The  monumental  stones,  whether  erected  to  record 
battles  or  covenants,  or  to  mark  the  sepulture  of  wanriors 
and  dueftains,  are  numerous,  and  often  conspicuous  for  their 
size.  Like  most  remains,  they  are  popularly  attributed  to 
the  Danes ;  t  prejudice  not  limited  to  the  Scottish  isles, 
since  the  memory  of  these  troublesome  enemies  to  Britain, 
has  often  assigned  them  forts  and  monuments  in  districts 
where  they  appear  never  to  have  had  establishments.  It 
is  superfluous  to  say  that  these  rude  monuments  were 
common  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Celtic  nation. 
Under  one  of  them,  near  Kildalton,'  was  found  a  stone 
coffin,  marking  the  motive  for  its  erection;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  several  places  where  tl^sy 
occur;  since,  however  the  knowledge  of  their  general 
existence  may  be  interesting,  there  is  nothing  in  them, 
individually  considered,  to  call  for  particular  description. 

Connected  with  these,  are  the  monuments  of  earth  or 
of  stones,  which  appear  in  the  different  shapes  of  barrows 
and  cairns.  Excavations  have  been  made  in  some  of 
them,  and  they  have  been  found  to  contain  urns. with 
ash^;  the  burning  of  the  dead  having  been  at  times 
practised  among  the  Celtic  nations,  as  antiquaries  have 
long  since  shoiyn. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  may 
be  enumerated  those  weapons  called  celts,  made  of  stone 
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•A  wffXL  u  of  brass,  wliioh  have  been  foimd  in  this  island ; 
tbe  only  ittstanoe  in  which  they  have  been  observed  in 
the  Western  islands,  although  occurring  in  various  parts 
both  of  North  and  South  Britain.    These,  together  with 
fibtthB  of  brass,  are   found  in  the  graves,  their  usual 
repositories.    That  universal   weapon  of  ancient   times, 
to  which  superstition  still  attaches  some  medicinal  and 
smtimagical  powers  in  Scotland,  has  also  been  met  with  in 
tills  island ;  namely  the  elf-shot,  or  flint  arrow  head ;  which 
occurs  also  in  Sky  and  in  different  parts  of  the  mainland. 
The  diflSculty  of  shaping  this  weapon  into  the  accurate 
and  beautiful  forms  which  it  commonly  possesses,  must 
have  been  excessive,  and  gives  a  proof  of  the  same  pa- 
tieoee  which  is  now  exerted  on  similar  manufactures  by 
the  uncultivated  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
If  indeed  we  wish  to  form  a  lively  conception  of  the  state 
of  ancient  manners  in  our  own  country,  we  have  only 
to  examine  their  existing  state  in  those  still  primitive 
sett^ments.    History  here  becomes  divested  of  its  obscu- 
rity, and  of  the  poetical  mist  in  which  it  is  so  often  involved 
by  tbe  distance  of  past  ages. 

Among  the  remains  of  tliis  miscellaneous  nature  which 
have  been  found  in  Isla,  the  most  remarkable  are  a  num- 
ber of  large  gold  annuli,  amounting  to  eighteen,  which 
were  discovered  together  in  one  spot,  buried  under  the 
Boii.  They  were  bent  into  a  circular  form,  but  not  closed ; 
and  the  finder,  ignorant  of  their  nature,  converted  them 
into  handles  for  a  chest  of  drawers.  They  are  still  execu- 
ting the  same  office,  although  their  nature  and  value  have 
been  now  long  known.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  the 
coBars  of  Roman  officers,  and  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  (''  the 
gold  of  the  stranger,")  since  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
made  no  settlements  in  tbe  Western  islands. 
'  Considerable  remains  of  ancient  defensive  military 
works  are  found  in  Isla;  and,  as  usual,  they  are  erected 
of  laid  stone  without  mortar.  They  are,  like  all  other 
similar  works,  attributed  to  the  Danes;  but  resemble 
those  which,  on  good  grounds,  are  proved  to  have  ap. 
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pertained  to  the  original  inhabitants/    Antiquaries  lUtT9 
certainly  discoyered  no  test  by  which  the  works  of  thd^e 
invaders  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  natives ; 
the  distinctions  which  have  been  fabricated  appear  purely 
hypothetical.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  entire 
of  these  forts  is  situated  on  Lossit  hill,  and  has  been .  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  though  now  hat  falling 
to  decay.     It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  the  wall  is  of 
considerable  thickness;    while   it  is  distinguished  from 
most  similar  works  by  a  step  round  the  interior  area  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  resembling  the  banquette  in  modem 
fortification.     This  is  the  most  conmion  kind  of  work 
throughout  Scotland,  but  it  is  seldom  of  large  dimen- 
sions.     Sky,  as  was  already  seen,  possesses  numerous 
examples  of  them,  and  they  are    also  found  in  many 
places  throughout  the  mainland,  as  well  as  in   Wales 
and  Cornwall.    They  vary  in  magnitude,  but  are  seldom 
so  large  as  to  contain  many  men.     In  these  circum- 
stances  they  would    appear  rather   to  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  valuable 
and  defenceless  parts  of  the  possessions  of  these  savages, 
than  for  containing  a  garrison;  as  they  could  not  have 
given  shelter  to  an  effective  number,  the  mode  of  their 
construction  not  admitting  of  their  being  defended  from 
within.    Besides  these  works  of  stone,  there  may  be  seen 
in  some  parts  of  the  island,  remains  of  earthen  works, 
consisting  of  an  agger  and  a  ditch,  which  have  been 
imagined,  but  without  reason,  to  be  of  Roman  construe^ 
tion.    There  is  no  question  but  that  these  also  appertain 
to  the  same  period  and  people :    works  of  earth  ascer- 
tained to  be  British  are  well  known  to  antiquaries,  and 
among   these    it  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  Ae 
Brown  Caterthun. 

Isla  affords  examples  also  of  a  structure,  not  however 
of  a  military  nature,  which  is  far  from  common  in  Scolr- 
land ;  and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  found  in 
any  other  of  the  Western  islands.  This  is  €tke  circular 
mound  with  ascending  steps  or  terraces;  resembling  the 
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wetl  known  Tynewftkl  lull  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Mid  of 
wUcb  the  puvpose  was  probably  the  same  here  as  in  that 
iBlimd,  namely,  that  of  die  aeat  of  jnatice.  This  coin-* 
^Mence  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  Sudereys  to  which 
Isia  bdonged,  formed  at  one  period  a  common  kingdom 
^Hithr  -Man* 

Remains  of  different  strong  holds  or  casdes  of  more 
modem  date  are  s^  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
iafamd;  the  residences  of  the  turbulent  chieftains  of  the 
liacdoBald  race.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  at 
Lodi  Guina,  placed  on  a  small  island  in  the  lake ;  a  very 
common  mode  of  natural  d^mce  in  die  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  examples  of  wbich  occur  every  where.  SimOar 
remaiiis,  situated  in  the  same  manner,  are  seen  at  Loch 
Finlagan;  but  none  of  them  present  any  interest  to  detain 
either  the  painter  or  the  antiquary. 

Eeekaiastical  remains  form  the  last  division  of  the  anti* 

ifoidm  of  diis  island.    It  appears  to  hare  abounded  in 

these  f  a  natural  consequence  perhaps  of  its  fertility,  as 

well  ns  of  its  vicinity  to  the  parental  establishment  of 

Oransa*    The  west  side  of  the  country  retains  diarac-t 

terietic  traces  of  its  religions  appropriation,  in  the  names 

pf  Balinahby,  Aidneave,  and  the  iriand   of  Neave,  or 

Heaven*    In  comparing  the  former  widi  the  present  state 

of  the  Western  islands,  few  circumstances  are  much  more 

ataking  than  the  enormous  disproportion  of  their  rehgious 

estaMishmentfl  at  that  period ;  when  also,  if  we  may  judge 

fignadie  poverty  of  the  territory,  there  could  be  but  few 

iempocal  motives  for  sndi  estabUshments.    IfTirey,  from 

the  fiertility  of  its  giasqr  plains,  offered  such  inducements^ 

ammdly'  the  rocky  and  barren  mountains  of  Harris  seem 

to  have  hdd  oat  no  great  temptations  beyond  those  of 

a.  apicitnal  nature  Hor  the  erection  of  twelve  churehes ; 

while  its  present   population,   now  peihaps  more  dian 

diodded^  would  with  difficulty  fill  one.      Many  of  the 

chapek  in  Lda  are  still  tolerably  entire,  although  roof^ 

(ess;  and  being  without  ornament,  and  of  small  dimensions, 
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they  are  in  ho  tespect  interesting.  Two  crosses  of  t<d^r$U.^ 
scalpture  in  high  relief,  although  of  dumsy  proportions, 
are  still  entire  in  the  enclosures  of  the  chapel  at  Kildalton, 
and  similar  remains  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  th# 
island.  I  may  add  to  this  enumeration^  that  the  nuns 
of  a  vitrified  fort  are  to  be  seen  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  Thurot's  bay. 


Few  lakes,  and  fewer  swampy  spots,  are  found  in  Isla ; 
the  drainage  being  toleraUy  perfect,  and  the  small  streams 
by  which  it  is  effected,  numerous.  These  rarely  unite  ix> 
form  a  larger  body  of  water;  the  only  two  which  can 
at  aU  pretend  to  the  name  of  rivers,  bdng  the  Som  and 
the  Laggan.  To  this  drainage  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
its  fertiUty,  and  the  faciUty  with  which,  on  c(»npaxi8on 
with  most  of  the  northern  islands,  the  rough  lands  are 
brought  into  cultivation.  Rivers  of  so  Uttle  power  will 
not  be  expected  to  have  produced  much  change  in  the 
surface;  nor  can  we  ascribe  to  them  the  alluvia  which 
form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  this  island;  since,  in 
most  cases,  they  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of 
these  streams.  The  borders  of  the  Laggan  indeed  are, 
towards  its  exit,  formed  by  high  banks  of  clay  and  gravel 
reaching  even  to  twenty  feet  in  altitude ;  and  similar  banks 
are  to  be  traced  along  the  courses  of  many  of  the  smaller 
rivers:  but  a  consideration  of  the  general  disposition  of 
the  great  alluvia,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  are 
not  the  effects  of  the  streams ;  which  have  only  phmghed 
their  way  through  the  yielding  materials  tbey  have  tn^ 
versed.  The  magnitude  and  depth,  as  weE  as  the  dis- 
position of  the  alluvia  of  this  island,  form  one  of  its  .most 
characteristic  features ;  being  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
strongly  distinguished  from  most  of  the  Western  isbnds. 
Jura,  Scarba,  and  Lunga,  the  continuations  of  the  same 
rock  and  the  same  ridge,  are  free  from ,  such  deposits. 
The  alluvia  in  question  are  to  be  found  in  many  places. 
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but'  tbey  kre  most  conspicuous  on  the  shores  of  Loch  in 
daftly    which  they  skirt  for  a  very  considerable  space. 
Having  here  been  in  former  times  exposed  to  the  imme- 
diate eflforts  of  the  sea,  they  are  abruptly  cut  down^  so  as 
to  form  a  series  of  high  banks,  attaining,  in  some  places, 
eyen  sixty  feet  in  height.    The  effects  of  this  waste,  and 
of  other  gradual  accunmlations  of  gravel  and  sand,  have 
been  such  as  by  degrees  to  exclude  the  sea  from  further 
acoess  to  them ;  producing  the  spits  of  sand  which  render 
the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  of  Loch  in  daal  so  narrow, 
and  shoaling  the  water  all  along  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bay  so  as  to  have  admitted  of  an  obvious  encroachment 
of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  -    These  beds  are  popularly 
imagined  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  to  be 
the  remains  of  ancient  beaches;   but  to  disprove  this 
opinion  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  alluvia,  although 
eonsisting  in  part  of  rounded  gravel,  contain  perhaps  an 
equal  portion  either  of  clay  or  of  vegetable  mould  mixed 
throughout  their  whole  mass.  They  are  obviously  therefore 
derived  from  Other  causes.    Their  superficial  extent,  as 
well  as  depth,  prevents  the  possibility  of  their  having  been 
formed  by  any  rivers  which  could  have  had  their  rise  in 
Iria ;  and  we  must  therefore  rest  in  the  general  conclusion 
that  they  appertain  to  some  unknown  period,  and  to  some 
dBuviaa  action,  similar  effects  of  which  are  to  be  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.    It  is  more  remarkable  that 
they   should  be    so   generally   wanting   throughout  the 
Western  idands^  than  that  they  should  be  so  conspicuous 
in  Isla.    But  I  must  observe  that,  at  whatever  time  they 
have  been  deposited,  their  origin  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  remote  in  respect  to  distance  of  place;   since  the 
pebbles  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  quartz  rock,  similar 
to  that  which  constitutes  both  Jura  and  the  h^h  ridges 
of  this  island.    Besides  these  alluvia,  there  are  circuov- 
stances  visiUe  between  Loch  Oruinart  and  Loch  in  daal, 
mark  the  recess  of  the  sea;  but  whether  at  tbw 
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period,  or  at  a  later  one,  and  from  the  gradual  descent  of 
alluvial  matter  from  the  higher  lands,  is  difficvdt  to  deter- 
mine. The  whole  of  this  space  is  a  flat  peat  moss,  under 
which  is  found  a  bed  of  sand  and  rolled  stones  with  marine 
shells ;  rendering  it  probable,  that,  at  some  distant  time, 
Isl^  was  here  separated  into  two  parts.  The  land  is^tilL 
encroaching  on  Loch  Gruinari^  tha  depth  of  high  water 
being  only  three  feet,  and  pennitting  the  sea  to  be 
excluded  bjr  an  embankment,  with  a  considerable  acqui«< 
flition  of  territory. 

Besides  the  alluvia  now  described,  there  are  found  in 
Isla,  il»^  various  places,  rolled  stones  of  considerable  mag" 
nitttde  -  and  i>f  various  kinds.     Among  them  are  masses 
of  granite,  a  rock  not  existing  in  this  chain,  and  of  which 
no  transported  fragments  have  occurred  elsewhere  among 
the  islands :  the  remainder  are  of  substances  which  may. 
possibly  be  little  removed  from  their  natural  situations^ 
since  they  are  of  trap,  quartz  rock^  and  schist*    To  inquire 
whence  these  blocks  of  granite  have  been  transported, 
seems  useless.     Their  dissimilarity  of  mineral  character 
prevents  us  from  referring  them  to  the  distant  mountains 
of  Arran,  of  which  the  relative  situation  offers  sufficient 
di6Sculties  independent  of  this.     If  it  be  imagined  .that 
they  have  been  brought  from  Cruachan,  the  nearest  masa 
of  granite,  little  is  gained  by  the  conjecture,  since  the 
extent  and  intricacy  of  the  present  intervening  tracts  of 
ae^  and  land,  offer  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  rational 
speculation  on  the  changes  to  which  the  intermediate 
space  has  been  subjected.    We  must  be  content  to  repos^ 
in  the  general  conviction,  that  they  are  of  fore^n  origin, 
and  have  been  transported  to  their  present  places  wheii. 
the  forms  of  the  land  were  far  different  from  what  they, 
are  now,  and  before  these  islands  were  separated  from  the 
mainland.    The  existence  of  such  masses  however,  serves 
(0  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  great  alluvia  already 
despribed,  and  the  obvious  union  of  two  islands  into  the 
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present  leht,  have  been  produced  under  circumstanoee  fitf 
different  from  any  which  could  have  occurred  nnder  ita 
existing  form  and  connexions. 


In  order  to  raider  the  geological  description  of  Isla 
more  intelligible  there  is  subjoined  a  general  section  at 
jright  angles  to  the  ridges.*  Thus  the  inclinations  of  the 
several  rocks  will  be  more  visible,  and  the  reader  will  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  trace  those  alternations  which 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the 
geology  of  the  islands  of  this  chain.  As  the  quartz  rock 
c<mstitnte6  the  main  body  of  the  collective  mass,  I  shall 
eommeoce  with  it,  although  not  the  lowermost  rock; 
because  the  whole  can  thus  be  placed  in  a  more  luminoM 
and  useful  point  of  view. 

The  general  structure  of  the  other  islands  of  this  chain 
already  detailed,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  description 
of  Isla;  since  the  two  principal  ridges  of  hills,  here  called 
the  north-western,  and  the  eastern  ridge  divisions,  are  simi-* 
lar  to  the  main  ridge  of  Jura. 

Wherever  the  crose  section  of  these  ridges  is  accessible, 
the  quartz  rock  is  found  occupying  the  same  prolonged 
direction  as  in  Jura  and  Scarba,  and  generally  dipping  to 
the  eastward  with  corresponding  inclinations.  In  Isla,  as 
in  Jura,  these  vary  in  different  places;  the  variations 
being  equally  remarkable  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
idand.  The  variations  in  the  direction  appear  to  He 
between  the  north  and  the  north-east,  and  the  average 
bearing  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  between  these,  namely, 
V,  N.  E.  If  it  be  taken  stiU  more  to  the  eastward,  it  will 
be  found  more  conformable  to  that  which  has  already  been 
stated  as  the  probable  bearing  of  the  strata  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Jura.  In  the  same  way  the  horizontal  indi^ 
nation  changes  from  ten  to  fifty  degrees,  and  in  some  rare 

*  Plate  XXII.  fig.  4. 
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instances^  readies  to  seventy ;  while  in  one  or  two,  the 
strata  even  become  horizontal,  or  incline  at  length 
to  the  westward.  But  these  are  anomalies  of  which  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation  may  be  seen  in  this  island, 
as  well  as  in  Scarba ;  the  undulations  of  the  strata  which 
cause  them,  being  very  remarkable  on  its  eastern  side. 
Among  other  places,  they  are  very  visible  at  Sanig.  But 
these  undulations,  and  consequent  anomalies  of  inclination, 
are  generally  found  on  the  edges  of  the  main  ridge,  the 
dip  of  which  is  consistently  to  the  eastward.  The  true 
average  of  that  dip  is  not  to  be  assigned,  nor  is  it  essentiid. 
From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  if  the  beds  of  quartz  rock 
which  form  the  leading  ridge  of  the  three  islands,  be  con- 
sidered according  to  their  length,  they  will  be  found  to 
undergo  a  lateral  undulation;  while  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  inclination  at  different  points,  is  the  result  of  a 
second  curvature  of  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  It  is  only  by  observations  so  extended  and  com- 
pared, that  the  true  bearings  and  connexions  of  the  ancient 
stratified  rocks  can  be  perceived.  Limited  observations 
on  those  subjects  are  apt  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
The  general  appearance,  alternations,  and  mineral  struc- 
ture of  the  beds  of  this  rock  have  been  already  described 
so  fully,  in  treating  of  Jura,  that  it  would  be  mere  repe- 
tition to  enter  into  it  again,  as  there  is  a  perfect  identity 
between  them  in  both  islands.  I  may  only  remark,  that 
at  Macarthur's  head  it  contains  felspar  in  considerable 
proportion,  and  that  it  there  also  contains  pyrites.  Hence 
it  acquires  on  weathering  a  reddish  or  brown  colour ;  an 
appearance  also  very  remarkable  in  Loch  Eribol,  and  at  a 
distance  very  deceptive,  as  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  granite 
on  a  superficial  view.  .In  this  headland,  some  beds  of 
micaceous  schist  are  also  found  interposed  among  the 
general  mass  of  quartz  rock.  It  was  also  shown,  that  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jura,  Lunga,  and  Scarba^  the  quartz 
rock  alternates  with  clay  slate  and  micaceous  schist ;  the 
main  bodies  of  which  lie  on  tbiit  face,  and  are  conse- 
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qnently  tke  uppermost  in  poiition.  Hence  it  might  have 
been  oondaded  that  the  quartz  rock  was  the  lowest  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  great  mass  of  Jura  was  formed  of  it, 
while  the  schists  succeeded ;  an  error  easily  committed  by 
limiting  the  inyestigation  to  that  island.  <  The  situation  of 
the  schists  in  Isla,  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition; 
while  it  presents  in  an  infinitely  stronger  point  of  view 
than  the  remainder  of  the  chain,  the  alternations  of  the 
quartz  rock  with  these. 

The  south-western  district  consists  principally  of  clay 
slate;  but  as  it  is  in  difierent  places  found  altemating 
with  thin  beds  of  quartz  rock,  it  is  not  possible  to  define 
its  geographical  boundary.  DiflPerent  observers  would 
perhaps  assign  a  difierent  one,  and  perhaps  all  would  be 
equally  wide  of  the  exact  truth.  Fortunately  this  uncer- 
tainty does  not  afiect  the  geological  inferences  to  be 
drawn  firom  the  fapts  ;  while,  in  a  topographic  view,  it  is 
of  no  importance.  If  an  irregular  line  be  drawn  from 
Ardneave  to  Octofad,  it  will  leave  but  little  quartz  roek  on 
the  western  side ;  and  at  some  distance  firom  this  hne,  the 
whole  win  be  found  to  consist  of  day  slate ;  with  an 
important  exception,  that  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper 
place.  The  bearing  of  this  schist  is  in  general  con- 
formable to  that  of  the  former  rock ;  the  irregularitieil' 
which  occur  being  unimportant,  and  depending  on  those 
partial  causes  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  repeat.  Of 
many  places,  where  both  the  northern  direction  and  the 
eastern  inclination  of  the  clay  slate  can  be  distinctly  seen^ 
I  shall  only  point  out  Sanig,  where  the  appearances  are 
quite  satisfiictory,  and  where  the  position  is  stricdy  con- 
sonant to  that  of  the  leading  ridge  of  Jura  and  to  its 
prolongations  both  on  the  western  and  eastern  sideer 
of  Isla.  It  is  diflScult  even  to  conjecture  the  thickness 
of  the  collective  mass  on  this  side  of  the  island ;  since 
the  angle  of  inclination  is  too  irregular  to  admit  of  any 
computation  firom  a  comparison  of  the  extent  with  the 
visible  portions ;  but  assumiBg  that  thickness  only  which 
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18  ac4;m)|y  yiaibji^  in  om  pbuce,  it  U9  ni^t  le^a  Hkm  300 
fe^t.  This  mass  then  is  placed  belofw  that  which  coasti* 
tutes  the  two  qusMTtz  ridges  of  Isla,  and  consequently 
under  their  continui^tipns  in  Jurfi;  b^eing  thus  inferior*  in 
poifitipn  to  th^  whole  of  that  islaiid ;  ^her^  the  thickness 
of  1;he  quartz  rock  is  not  lec^  than  2QQ0  feet.  There  is 
consequently  an  altematiop  of  masses  of  these  rqckSjO/ 
mountainptis  bulk^  and  in  th^  following  order ;  clay  slate, 
quartz  rock,  mica  slate ;  since  this  latter  substance  lies 
ftbove  the  quartz  rock  in  Jnni)  md,  s^s  will  nnmediate^  be 
seen,  is  found  in  the  $ame  situiitipn  in  Isla. 

Two  other  circumstances  ocpur  in  the  clay  date  of 
this  island  which  are  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of 
their. distinctness,  if  not  of  th?ir  rarity.  The  first  of 
these  is.  the  alternation  of  fine  graywack^  slate  with  clay 
llftte^in  the  beds  which  have  been  just  described  as  inferior 
in  position  to  the  quartz  rock  and  micaceous  schist.  The 
^1^8  of  this  graywack6  are  divided  at  intervals  by  thinner 
9trata  of  the  clay  slate ;  the  first  being  of  a  pale  greyish 
QoJour,  and  the  last  of  a  dark  lead  blue*  These  are 
icegularly  placed  in  alternation  thrpvgh  a  space  of  an 
hundred  feet  or  more,  and  ar^  np  l^s  easily  distinguished, 
on  a  firesh  firacture,  by  their  colours  and  textures,  than 
by  the  different  forces  with  which  they  resist  the  weathe]^;^ 
the  day  slate  being  the  most  durable.  There  is  morer 
over  a  natural  division  in  the  beds,  taking  place  at  iircr 
gular  intervals,  and  without  regard  to  the  situation  of 
ihe  one  or  the  other  substance.  They  also  pres^ent  a 
circumstance  which,  although  not  uncommon,  is  seldon^ 
80  distinctly  exhibited,  namely,  the  different  positions  of 
tlio  schistose  structure  and  that  of  the  beds.  A  sketch 
will  render  this  a^td  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  schist 
more  hitelligible  than  words."*^   Independently  of  the  proof 

*  This  sketch,  (Plate  XXII.  fig.  6.)  is  a  drawing  of  the  weathered  edge  of 
a  bed,  the  lines  nearest  the  perpendicular  representing  the  furrows  formed 
by  the  weather  in  the  direction  of  the  fissures.  The  clay  slate  escapes  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  gives  the  Alllicious  appearance  of  aiiiigle 
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liUdl  ihifl  rock  aflfonAi  of  die  repeated  titematton  of 
gtHymidt^  and  clay  alate  within  a  very  limited  spaee^ 
it  iamtereating  in  another  way,  as  presenting  a  criterion 
1^  ^vAich  in  many  caaesi  where  no  other  is  attainable, 
WB  are  etiabled  to  ascertain  the  position  of  beds  of  clay 
fhte,  often  rendered  uncertain  by  the  facility  with  which 
tile  phme  of  the  schistose  dinston  may  be  mistaken  for 
dntofthebed. 

The  second  of  these  circumstances  attending  the  clay 
ilate,  is  its  alternation  with  gneiss.  This  was  already 
pointed  out  in  North  Uist,  but  the  appearances  there 
are  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  in  Isla.  The  gneiss  is 
to  be  seen  skirting  the  shore  from  Octofad  to  the  Rinns; 
and  beyond  that  point.  In  many  places  the  position 
of  both  the  rocks  is  regular,  and  conformable  to  the 
general  position  of  the  other  strata,  ^hile  the  gneiss  is  found 
in  large  masses,  lying  either  above,  or  below  the  schist,  or 
in  alternate  order.  In  other  cases  the  day  slate  is  con* 
fused  and  irregular,  and  the  gneiss  also  is  found  irregulaify 
interchanged  with  it.  In  no  instance  was  any  transition 
risible  between  the  two,  t^  boundary  being- strongly 
marked,  and  the  schist  as  well  characterized  as  in  any 
other  place.  As  this  rock  occupies  a  space  of  some  nules, 
it  cannot  be  the  subject  of  mistake,  either  as  to  its  <{uriity 
or  position ;  nor  can  it  be  considered  as  an  anomalous  and 
accidental  body.  Its  composition  is  pectrliar,  but  has 
ali^ady  been  noticed  in  a  cursory  manner  on  former  occa* 
•ions,  particulariy  in  lona  and  in  the  Long  isle.  It  con^ 
sists  chiefly  of  felspar,  of  a  red  colour,  containing  distinct 
-aggregations  of  fine  granular  hornblende  disposed  in  a 
acaly  manner,  or  else  similar  scales  of  argillaceous  schist  j 


in  a  diftrane  i>iilcr  frooi  the  mt;  bm  when  the  whole  bed  is 
jMeibly  divided,  boch  schists  yield  together.  A  timilar  appeannoe  wae 
pointed  oat  m  the  tondstone  of  Strsthaird  in  Sky,  and  an  attempt  wa« 
made  to  acooont  for  it  by  the  same  sappoeition  which  is  appUcable  to 
tfais,  namely,  by  considering  it  a  nuMfification  of  the  concretionary  struo* 
tare. 
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and  by  the  position  of  these,  the  laminar  structure  is  deter* 
mined.  Whatever  quartz  may  be  present,  is  mixed  with 
the  felspar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  gneiss 
occurs  with  argillaceous  schist,  it  generally  presents  ana* 
logons  characters;  the  felspar  and  quartz  being  inter- 
laminated  at  the  surfaces  of  change  with  the  argillaceous 
ingredient,  and  towards  the  more  distant  parts,  with  horn- 
blende.  Without  attention,  the  two  are  easily  confounded. 

This  fact  is  interesting  when  compared  with  the  ana- 
logous transitions,  already  noticed,  which  occur  between 
argillaceous  and  hornblende  schist,  and  which  also 
appear  to  prevail  in  the  vicinity  of  gneiss.  An  analogy 
equally  interesting  is  presented  by  a  circumstance  visible  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cruachan.  In  this  place,  where  the 
argillaceous  schist  is  traversed  by  granite  veins,  it  is  found 
to  undergo  a  change  of  character  at  the  junction,  passing 
into  hornblende  schist  for  a  Umited  distance.  The  frag- 
ments which  are  imbedded  in  the  granite,  and  which,  from 
their  forms  and  position,  appear  unquestionably  to  be 
detached  portions  of  the  same  strata,  also  consist  of 
hornblende;  while  in  certain  cases  it  is  even  possible 
to  trace  the  gradual  progress  from  the  argillaceous  and 
earthy  matter,  to  the  crystallized  form  and  change  of 
substance  exhibited  in  the  hornblende.  The  inferences 
that  may  be  deduced  in  all  these  cases  are  obvious ;  and 
they  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  analogous  circum- 
stances occurring  in  trap  rocks,  which  are  pointed  out 
on  different  occasions  in  this  work.  In  these  cases  the 
schists  are  also  converted  into  basalt,  or  into  other  varieties 
of  trap  of  which  hornblende  is  a  predominant  ingredient; 
apparently  from  the  influence  of  those  causes  which  it 
is  unnecessary  again  to  suggest. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  relating  to  the  day 
slate  and  quartz  rock  of  Isla  having  been  thus  largely 
dwelt  on,  in  considering  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  same  rocks  as  they  are 
found  occupying  the   eastern  ridge.     Alternations  of  a 
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blueish  quartz  rock  vrith  clay  slate  are  to  be  observed 
extending  from  Isla  house  to  Laggan  point,  and  onwards  to 
the  borders  of  the  Mull  of  Oe;  the  clay  slate  between 
these  two  latter  places  being  much  bent  and  contorted. 
As  the  spaces  occupied  by  these  strata  will  be  more  easily 
understood  in  the   Map,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
them;  the  rocks,  separately  considered,  present  no  par- 
ticular interest.  At  the  headland  just  mentioned,  the  alter- 
nations are  yery  conspicuous  in  consequence  of  the  preci- 
pices ;  great  contortions  being  also  visible  on  its  western 
border,  with  more  considerable  irregularities  of  position 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.    The  quartz  rock 
here  occupies  the  middle  place,  and  the  schists  are  placed 
on  each  side.    The  lateral  continuation  of  these  schists 
forms  that  part  of  the  island  denominated  the  eastern 
flat,  their  position  becoming  irregular,  occasionally  even 
vertical;  while  they  are  now  and  then  found  alternating 
with  quartz  rock,  both  of  the  finer  kind  and  of  the  conglo^ 
merated  coarse  texture.    They  present  different  varieties 
of  clay  slate  and  micaceous  schist ;  both  these  substances 
occurring,  as  in  Scarba  and  Jura,  in  an  order  so  irregular 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  in  description. 
I  have  in  this  detail  purposely  omitted  some  of  the 
schistose   rocks,  which  occur  among  those  already  de 
scribed,  just  as  they  have  been  shown  to  do  in  Jura ;  on 
account  of  the  small  spaces  which  they  occupy  and  the 
impossibility  of  pointing  out,  either  in  description  or  in 
Hie  Map,  the  places  where  they  are  situated.    These  are, 
varieties  of  chlorite  schist,  of  talc  schist,  and  of  horn- 
blende schist.     It  is  not  unusual  to  find  these  substances 
occurring  in  beds  of  micaceous  schist  elsewhere ;  a  transi- 
tion from  the  latter  to  one  or  other  of  the  former,  fre- 
quently accompanying  the  change.     Similar  transitions 
also  happen  between  the  same  substances  and  clay  slate, 
of  vrhich  numerous  examples  occur  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  Highlands  throughout  the  whole  line.    They  pre- 
sent no  particular  appearances  in  Isla  deserving  of  attention, 
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and  wiU-  be  d^cribed  more  properly  hereafter  in  situsu 
tions  where  they  are  more  conspicuous  and  important. 

The  stJ^ta  thus  described  as  extending  from  the  western 
side  of  the  island  to  the  Mull  of  Oe  on  the  east^  can 
be  traced  in  contact  and  in  obvious  succession  throughout 
this  whole  space.  It  will  not  therefore  be  useless  to. 
review  the  whole  alternation  before  proceedings  to  thei 
description  of  the  remaining  rocks  which  occupy  moca 
limited  fiqpaces.  Omitting  the  minor  repetitions,  it  is  aSr 
follows:  clay  slate,  gneiss,  day  slate,  graywacki  slate^ 
clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  coarse  graywack^,  quartz  rock^ 
day  slate,  micaceous  schist,  day  slate. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  describe  those  rocks  which  ate 
more  obscure  in  their  structure  and  position.  The  causes 
of  that  o)i>scurity  will  be  found  to  depend  on  tl;ie  place 
they'  occupy  in  the  island,  on  the  nature  of  their  dispo- 
aition,  on  the  forms  of  the  surface,  and  on.  its  encumbered 
state.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  do  not  reach  the  sea. 
shore  so  as  to  display  their  sections,  nor  is  it  possible  to- 
obtain  a  continuous  view  of  any  portion  of  tiiem.  By 
the  aid  of  analogy  they  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  their 
true  geological  positions. 

The  principal,  and  the  most  extensive  of  these  rocks 
is  the  limestone,  which  chiefly  occupies  the  middle  divi*- 
sion  of  the  island*  Its  general  extent  will  be  seen  in  the. 
map  better  t;han  it  could  be  understood  in  deBcription^  but 
1^  accurate  ljmitatio]?i  of  that  space  is  in^ossible,  on  account, 
of  the  depth  a^  fiertility  of  the  soil.  There  are  thceer 
kinds  Q^  thi^  limestone^,  and  such,  is  the  nature  of  thm, 
severa}:  ch^ractrvs  a^d  connexions,,  that  each,  requires  ai 
separate,  consideration. 

The  ^t  and  most  extensive  is  the  blue  schistose  vnr* 
ti^ty,  wl^iqh  focms.  perhaps  nine  tenths  of  the  whole.^  Bothi 
the  geofeg^cal  and  mineral  characters  of  this  rpd(  arSr 
familiar  ta  all  those  vfho  are  acquainted  with,  the  SoQttisli) 
H^g^ands ;  as,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,,  and  is  found*; 
among. qtber  plupesi  in  Lismore*    It  occupies  aairregular 
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mrface  marked  by  the  frequent  protrueioiK  of  nigged  hilb, 
ridges,  and  single  rocks ;  in  which  every  possfUe  variety 
of  direction  and  inchnation,  from  the  vertical  to  the  hori* 
atetaly  and  from  the  straight  to  the  carved,  may  be  seen 
in  some  jdaoe  or  other;  since  however  irregular  th^s^ 
detached  rocks  are,  they  appear  all  to  be  portions  of 
one  stratified  mass.  It  is  every  where  interfoliated  with  * 
fine  clay  slate  in  different  prop<Mrtions ;  the  slate  predomi^ 
BSting  in  many  places  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fimestone, 
while  in  others  again  the  reverse  takes  place.  But  whe- 
ther the  slate  be  present  or  absent,  it  has  a  schistose  frac- 
ture, tdihough  that  is  generally  the  result  of  some  almoijt 
ittperoeptible  lamina  of  clay  slate  by  which  it  is  accoin- 
panied.  The  alternations  a£  the  two  substances  are  often 
so  frequent  and  so  delicate,  that  a  specimen  cannot  be 
diatingaishiBd  from  day  slate  when  examined  on  its  sur- 
hce  or  leading  fracture ;  while,  when  viewed  on  the  cross 
fiSacturS)  the  limestone  alone  is  Been,  and  the  sdiist  disap- 
pears. These  altematifons  are  generally  fbund  at  the 
junction  Of  a  considerable  mass  of  the  one  rock  wiW 
the  other.  The  limestone  is  invariably  lead  Mue,  Uthougli* 
sometimes  traversed  by  white  veins,  and  is  commonly  of 
a  fine  grain ;  the  clay  slate  being  of  the  same  colour,  and^ 
often  silky  and  undulated  on  the  surface. 

In  addition  to  the  topography  of  this  variety  of  lime- 
slone  as  it  i^  detailed  in  the  map,  a  few  remarks  are  neces- 
8^.  The  principal  mass  seems  to  lie  in  an  irregular 
manher,  since  it  is  wide  in  the' middle  and  becomes  coib* 
tiacted  near  the  northern  shore;  while  it  also  appears 
to  terminate  near  the  farm  of  Lossit  before  it  reaches 
the  sea.  Considering  the  high  angle  which  the  stratu 
0Gcu{iy>  it  may  be  conceived  that  this  part  is  the  extenu- 
ated' edge  of  the  deposit  and  that  if  the  strata  were 
hece  as  high  above  the  wMt  aa  they  are  in  the  interior,' 
they  would  pteAerVe  a  corresponding  breadth,  'iffidugh 
pnsenting  the  superficial  form  of  those  secondary  strata 
whioh  oeeupy-  b^n-like  cavities'  among  the  primairy,.  W 
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18  obvious  that  they  are  placed  in  parallel  altemating 
order  with  these. 

;  A  smaller  tract  of  the  same  hmestone  is  found  jiear 
the  Duich  river.  In  some  places  the  alluvial  soil  prevents 
this  from  Being  traced  to  the  former  more  extensive  mass; 
while,  in  others,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quartz  rock  inter- 
venes so  as  in  some  measure  to  prevent  the  one  from 
being  prolonged,  according  to  the  bearings  of  the  strata, 
to  the  other.  It  must  probably  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
pqrtioi^,  occupying  a  series  of  beds  forming  a  double 
wedge ;  since  it  cannot  be  traced  to  the  southward,  where, 
if  it  existed,  it  must  appear  on  the  sea  shore.  Similar 
masses  are  so  common  where  limestone  occurs  among 
the  primary  strata,  that  the  present  instance  can  excite 
no  surprise* 

The  last  portion  of  this  limestone  occulting  in  Isla 
is  found  on  the  shore  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Ardmore  point.  This  is  in  a  vertical  position,  and  al- 
ternates with  very  thin  beds  of  clay  slate,  like  the  two 
former.  The  prolongation  of  the  strata  does  not  permit 
it  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  mass  last  mentioned; 
and  it  must  therefore  be  supposed  a  similarly  independent 
portion* 

The  next  limestone  is  in  very  small  quantity,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  micaceous  schist,  as  that  last  de- 
scribed does  to  clay  slate.  The  same  description,  with 
the  requisite  alterations,  will  therefore  serve  for  both, 
except  that  the  colour  of  this  is  grey  or-  whitish.  The 
geological  connexions  are  as  obscure  as  those  of  the  former, 
and  I  may  add,  that  I  only  observed  it  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Portaskeg. 

.  The  third  is  of  a  different  character,  and  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  occupy  a  great  extent,  its  connexions 
ai:e  to  a  certain  degree  apparent  and  its  history  com- 
paratively satisfactory.  It  is  most  easily  seen  in  Lossit 
hiU,  ibriixing  beds  of  considerable  thickness,  and  altemar 
ting  with  the  quartz  rock;    the  ordinary  inclination  of 
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Wbich  it  follows.  Tbia  limestone  is  exceedingly  conqpact 
and  of  a  fine  grain,  like  the  primary  limestones  of  many 
parts  of  Scotland*  It  is  not  interlaminated  with  the 
quartz  rock,  as  those  which  lie  in  the  schists  are  with 
their  accompanying  rocks,  but  is  often  highly  siliceous 
in  composition,  and  much  indurated  at  the  points  of 
contact  with  that  substance.  It  varies  from  a  greyish 
to  an  ochrey  white.  These  are  the  only  limestones 
which  I  observed  in  their  places,  and  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  more  satisfactory  account  of  their  connexions 
than  that  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  state- 
ments. Loose  specimens  of  another  hmestone  remarkable 
for  its  cavernous  granular  texture  are  here  found  on  the 
surface,  but  whether  only  an  accidental  substance,  or 
portions  of  g^ome  bed,  there  were  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  next  rock  remaining  undescribed  is  a  conglomerate 
of  a  remarkable  texture.  The  most  accessible  points  of 
observation  are  at  Portaskeg,  and  at  Lossit  hill.  The 
rock  at  Portaskeg  extends  along  the  shore  from  Ardnahu 
bay  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  farm  of  Lossit,  and  may 
also  be  traced  inland;  but  its  relation  to  the  limestone 
is  obscured  in  the  interior  by  the  soil,  while,  on  the  sea 
shore,  as  was  just  shown,  that  rock  does  not  occur.  It 
is  in  contact  with  the  quartz  of  Ru  vail  on  one  side,  and 
is  succeeded,  at  the  short  interval  just  noticed,  by  that  of 
Macarthur^s  head.  In  external  general  appearance,  natu.. 
ral  fracture,  and  the  position  of  its  masses,  it  resembles  mi- 
caceous schist  so  exactly  that  it  might  readily  be  passed 
over  as  an  ordinary  bed  of  this  rock  alternating  with  the 
quartz  rock.  In  position  it  corresponds  with  that  rock 
on  each  side,  the  elevation  of  that  which  forms  Macarthur's 
head  being  about  45^  and,  on  the  other  boundary,  not 
very  different.  In  respect  to  composition  it  is  a  mica- 
ceous schist,  containing  imbedded  fragments  of  .granite 
and  quartz  rock  of  variable  magnitude;  and  it  may 
with  propriety  be  called  a  primary  conglomerate. 
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The  conglomerate  at  Lossit  hill  possesses  a  more  de- 
cided character.      It   is    found  distinctiy  placed  above 
tiie  white  limestone  jxmt  described,  and  in  many  places 
in  contact  with  it ;  forming  a  c6nsiderab!e,  and  apparently 
a  single  bed.    This  bed  has  that  air  of  antiquity  which 
characterizes  the  older  rocks,  having  an  appearance  of 
distinct  stratification,  but  being  at  the  same  time  dhrided 
vertically  into  irregular  prismatic  forms,  resembling  ^t 
a  distance,  some  kinds  of  granite.    Its  basis  is  a  coarse 
schist,  and  it  splits  naturally  into  thick  schistose  laminsB. 
It  contains  fragments,  scarcely  rounded,  of  granite,  and 
of  tile  white  limestone  on  which  it  lies;  these  varying  in 
dimensions  from  a  tenth  of  an  inch  to  that  of  several 
inches.    By  this  last  character,  as  well  as  by  its  position, 
its  posteriority  to  the  limestone  is  d)etermined.    It  is  pro« 
bably  a  portion  of  the  conglomerate  des/^ribed  before,  the 
variation  depending  merely  on  the  character  of  the  subja« 
cent  rock ;  a  conjecture  strengthened  by  a  circumstance 
that  will  be  immediately  mentioned.    The  character  and 
position  of  tiie  conglomerates  of  this  description,  bespeak 
an  antiquity  commensurate  with  that  of  the  schists  which 
they  accompany.  They  are  rare,  as  fkr  as  I  have  observed, 
in  Scotland ;  but  besides. that  described  in  Garveloch,  and 
that  occurring  in  Schihallien,  they  are  found  in  the  hills 
which  extend  ttom,  this  mountain  to  Ben  vualach;    as 
well  as  at  the  source  of  the  Spey.    There  is  nothing  how- 
ever in  this  appearance  inconsistent  with  general  facts, 
but  there  is  rather,  on  tiie'conftury,  ground  for  surprise, 
that  such  rocks  do  not  more  commonly  occur;  since  the 
seveml  schists  which  they  accompany  have  been  formed 
from  fragments  of  the  same  rocks   more  comminuted. 
Analogous  conglomerates  seem  to  be  most  common  in 
the  quartz' rock,  as  will  appear  froiathe  preceding  descrip- 
tions of  Jura,  Scarba  and  Lunga ;  and  they  are  found  alter- 
nating witii  the  strata  of  finer  texture  that  are  composed 
of  the  same  materials.    The  reason  of  this  will  perhaps 


be  famd  m  the  toperior  bardneM  and  dhmbflity  of  llm. 
Bubstance ;  thus  rendering  it  more  oapaUe  of  reaMng  th^ 
actions  by  which  these  fragments  were  prodneed. 

In  attraipting  to  elncidate  the  history  of  thcM  fime*' 
stones  and  that  of  the  accompanying  congk>m€arateS|  by 
the  analogous  obserrations  to  which  I  alladed^  light, 
will  be  thrown  not  only  on  the  diflbrent  pconts  here 
brought  into  comparison^  but  a  very  interesting  commu* 
nity  of  strata,  wiU  be  indicated ;  although  perhaps  actually 
interrupted  and  again  rttiewed,  as  is  not  unusual  among 
the  primary  strata.* 

In  the  preceding  remarks  it  has  been  shown^  that  tike, 
eilreme  limits  of  tiiie  lines  of  diredioa  in  the  strata  of. 
the  schistose  islands  already  described,  lay  between  N.  J  E*^ 
and  N.  £.  by  N. ;  and.  in  the  first  group  it  was  furtbes 
shown,  that  all  the  strata  were  regulated  by  the  one 
OK  ihe^  other  of  these  bearings.  The  direotions  in  Jura* 
ami  Ua  have  not  been  ascertained  with  the  same  accur 
racy,  yet  they  have  still  been  found  included  mthin  the 
above  named  linuto.  It  haa  also  been  remaslbed  that 
the  apparent  point  of  flexure;  in  the  strata  of  Jum,  took 
place  near  its  northern  extremity,  where  it.  is  indicated 
by  the  outlines  of  the  coast;  the  northernmost  portions, 
of  that  island  lying  on  the  N.  )  E.  rhumb,  line,  while 
the  southern,  even  to  the  extremity  of  Ua,  tended  consi* 
derably  more  to  the  eastward.  Hfrom  Lossit  hill  a  line, 
ha.  dxawzK  to  Oacveloch  conformshle  to  these  directions, 
a  conrespondence  will  he  found  to  exist  between  the 
bearings  of  the.  stcata.  in  these  two  remote  places,,  asi 
aesurate  as  could  be  expected  ftom  the  nature  of  the 
map^  and  the  known  deviations:  to  which  such  strata 
ava  liable.  This,  coinicidfince  is  very  remarkable,,  and 
appear  in»  itadf  almost  demonstrativQ.  of  the  identity 
df.  the  beds  of  Garvelooh  with,  tfio^e  of  Iiossit  hilh  But  a 
•trongev  pipof  of  it  seems  to  bo  affovdedt  by)  the  simir. 

*  See  ths  feseral  Map. 
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baity  of  the  substances  in  both^  and  by  the  corre* 
spondence  in  their  positions  and  in  the  order  of  their 
succession;  while  the  rarity  of  the  substances  in  question, 
which  are  no  where  else  to  be  seen  in  these  islands,  tends 
still  further  to  confirm  this  view.  It  is  not  however 
necessary,  as  already  suggested,  to  imagine  that  they 
are  absolutely  continuous  and  of  the  same  dimensions 
throughout ;  the  well  known  attenuations  to  which  strata 
are  subject,  may  here  exist  without  materially  disturbing 
the  general  conclusion  now  drawn.  The  strata  of  Lossit 
hill  will  thus  assume  their  regular  situation  in  the  series 
which  forms  Isla ;  and  will  be  found  to  alternate,  according 
to  the  order  of  succession  already  established,  with  those 
rocks  that  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  regularity;  being 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  various  alternations  of 
the  schists  and  quartz  rock  already  described.  Thus 
also  the  geological  structure  of  this  chain  of  islands  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  completed;  since  it  is  probable 
that  the  schistose  strata,  which  form  the  mass  of  Isla 
to  the  eastward,  are  prolonged  under  the  usual  variations 
arising  from  alternate  dilatation  and  extenuation  till  they 
meet  with  the  intruding  trap  of  Mull.  Garveloch  will 
thus  also  appear  no  longer  an  independent  and  anomalous 
mass,  but  part  of  a  regidiar  series;  remaining  insulated 
in  the  sea,  a  beacon  to  indicate  the  system  of  order 
which  pervades  the  whole. 

A  similar  analogy  may  be  extended  to  the  blue  lime^ 
stone  first  mentioned,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of 
lismore,  an  island  which  will  shortly  be  described.*  The 
general  bearing  of  that  island  and  of  its  strata,  will  be 
shown  to  be  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  northern  portion 
of  Luing,  and  to  tiiose  of  Garveloch  and  Seil,  namely, 
N.  E.  by  N.  or  somewhat  more  easterly.  It  is  not  possible 
however  to  establish  here  even  the  same  limited  appear- 
ance of  continuity  as  in  the  former  instance ;  since  that  is 

*  $ee  the  general  Map. 
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prevent^  by  ilie  peediar  form  of  the  limettone  mtm 
of  Ida,  and  the  prolongationa  of  the  strata  do  not 
admit  of  the  same  adaptation.  Neither  could  it  be  ex^ 
peeted;  since  the  two  points  are  so  far  asunder  that 
the  obliteration  and  renewal  of  the  calcareous  strata 
may  occur  in  the  interval,  and  many  derangements  of 
the  line  of  bearing  may  also  take  place,  which  from  the 
natiire  of  the  adjoining  country  do  not  admit  of  examina* 
tion.  Yet  it  must  be  remarked,  that  as  the  bearing  of 
the  strata  in  Kerrera,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  general  outline  of  that  island,  are  mote  northerly 
than  in  Seil,  it  is  probable  that  the  strata  of  Lismore 
undergo  a  flexure  in  a  hne  parallel  to  the  latter  island, 
which,  with  the  others  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their 
course  to  Isla,  will  bring  them  within  the  limits  required 
for  establishing  the  species  of  continuity  in  question. 
The  rocks  in  both  islands  are  identical  in  character  and 
composition;  and,  together  with  the  circumstances  now 
pointed  out  and  those  which  have  preceded,  will,  even 
if  judged  insufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  these  strata, 
serve  to  illustrate  the  connexion  of  the  blue  limestone 
of  Isla  with  the  approximate  schists.  Thus,  like  that 
lately  discussed,  it  will  find  its  place  among  the  general 
series  of  these  schistose  rocks;  while  the  irregularities  that 
accompany  it  may  possibly  hereafter  disappear,  or  at 
least  be  materially  diminished  when  it  shall  be  examined 
by  some  future  geologist  with  the  due  here  afforded. 
My  own  examination  of  Isla  having  preceded  that  of  all 
the  other  Schistose  islands,  was  deprived  of  this  assist- 
ance: had  they  been  examined  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  described,  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  encountered  would  not  have  occurred. 

Tlie  last  rock  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that 
anomalous  rock  of  porphyritic  aspect  already  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  Jura ;  and  of  which  considerable  masses 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ELildalion  on  the 
•eastern  shore.    This  forms  a  range  of  craggy  eminences. 


ieneefy  deBenrio^tbe  name  of  ihilA^  If^g  on^^tte  oMsf 
}wrts  of  the  slatey  and  in  a  direett<m  eorrmpotiding'to  th«t 
of  ito  beds.  It  is  very  irregular  in  ttflpeet  ttnd  fortti,  beiiif 
afdit  intD  fiagmenti  ghmlar  to  those  of  the  sehist  ^Aidi  it 
ttooompaniei ;  aftd  it  migbt  for  that  reeson  be  readily 
knraiiooked.  The  bom  of  this  rock  is  a  blaeish  indurated 
ffay,  yery  mncfa  like  the  eehist  with  which  it  is  associated, 
end  the  crystals  of  fels{>aTy  of  a  pmk  colour,  are  tety 
isrowded,  and  generslly  about  the  si^e  of  a  smaQ  pea. 
The  resemblance  of  this  substance  howerer  to  the  por«- 
phyiies  is  quite  superficial,  since  the  masses,  ttdtwith^ 
•landing  their  appearance  of  independence,  are  portions 
4>f  beds  appertaining  to  the  schisfeose  rocks. 

Rsfing  thus  terminated  the  account  of  the  principal 
Tocks  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Isla,  it  only 
temains  to  describe  the  veins,  and  die  independent 
minerals. 

The  most  nomerous  and  conspicuous  veins  are  those  of 
trap,  which  are  found  throughout  the  island,  but  are  parti- 
euburiy  abundant  on  the  shore  between  Bedachar  and 
Macarthur's  head,  and  between  Ardti^  and  Ardmore. 
Their  courses  are  continuous  for  a  great  space,  lAd  may 
«ften  be  traced  almost  across  the  whole  ooitfttry.  The 
vemaike  however  already  made  in  describing  tibose  of  Jdra, 
aupersede  the  necessity  of  dwelMng  on  them  here :  a  few 
partfcoldrs  wiB  suffice.  Their  direction  is  various,  and 
their  breadth  curies  from  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  ten.  In 
general  they  are  more  permanent  than  the  surrounding 
fodes ;  in  consequence  of  which  tiiey  are  traced  by  their 
protrusion,  and  not,  as  in  many  otiier  places,  by  the  drvi* 
ties  which  tiiey  have  left.  The  permanence  of  these  veins 
has  here  in  many  cases,  as  well*  as  in  Jura  and  in  Mull, 
produced  very  remarkable  appearances ;  the  high  walk  of 
trap  remhining  in  the  form  of  ruined  casdes  or  bu^dKngs. 
The  quality  of  the  veins  varies,  but  the  most  prevalent 
is  a  black  basalt.  This  is  often  amygdaloidal,  containing 
m(^tss ;  in  a  few  instances  it  passesr  into  gfeenstone,  and 
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kk  fOnie 'places  is  finmd  •plittiBg  into  thin  lamoieB  lik# 
ooQunon  date.  Near  KUdalton  there  is  one  very  laige 
▼eki  which  moit  be  ranked  with  theee^  although,  m  struo- 
tore,- it  could  not  be  distinguifihed  ftom  a  syenitic  granite^ 
not  the  only  inaCanee  in  which  the  min^ralogioal  bonnda* 
fiee  of  these  and  of  the  trap  rocka  are  difficult  to  define* 

Quartz  yeins  also  occur  in  this  island;  a  featore  too 
oonmcm  to  be  worthy  of  notice  were  not  some  of  them 
attended  by  a  remaikaUe  dfomastaneey  namely,  an  inter* 
culture  of  brilliant  oxidalous  iron  in  thin  reticuiatang 
laiainffi  and  in  great  quantity.  A  Very  eeoapieuous  e>* 
aflp^le  of  this  nature  Occurs  near  Portairiteg. 

There  is  yet  a  circumsfonce  in  Isla  connected  with 
the  eeosideration  of  Ycins,  which  it  is  necessstiy  to  notioei 
because  it  seems  to  hare  led  to  erroneous  conclusionai 
This  is  the  supposed  existence  of  yeins  of  day  slate^  an 
appearance  equally  common  in  Scarba  and  Jura,  and 
indeed  not  very  rare.  These  supposed  veins  are  always 
contorted  and  irregular,  while  ihey  are  also  interrupted 
by  veins  and  fragments  of  quartz**  They  are  either 
bounded  by  quartz  rock,  or  by  other  materials ;  in  these 
islands  the  walls  are  of  the  former  substance.  When 
they  are  carefully  examined  and  ^ir  continuationa  are 
traced,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  portions  of  beds 
which  have  undergone  the  contortion  and  elongation 
so  frequent  in  micaceous  schist  and  gneiss,  and  axe 
thus  drawn  out  into  forms  slightly  resembling  real 
veins.  Some  of  the  contortions  of  gneiss  which  occur 
in  the  Long  island  are  precisely  of  the  same  character, 
and  derived  fi;om  similar  causes.  The  deception,  if 
sach  it  may  be  called,  produced  by  these  contorted  and 
elongated  portions  of  stratified  rock,- is  occasionally  such, 
that  it  requires  some  attention  to  avoid  being  misled 
by  ibern*  In  describinir  the  hill  of  Kiimoul,  on  a  former 
occasi<mi  some  remarkable  examples  of  these  ai^aranoes 

•  Plate  XXIl.  fig.  5. 
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Were  pren,  tending  materially  to  illustrate  this  view«^ 
Every  phenomenon  of  this  nature  points  to  some  former 
condition  in  the  state  of  these  rocks,  under  which  they 
were  at  times  so  hard  as  not  to  be  displaced  without 
fractnrey  at  others  so  soft  and  yielding  as  to  admit, 
not  only  of  simple  flexures,  but  of  very  complicated 
bontortion  and  elongation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
that  in  this  latter  state,  an  extension  of  the  same  me- 
chanical force  which  produced  simple  elongation,  might 
imder  peculiar  circumstances  draw  out  the  softened  masd 
into  the  ramifying  disposition  which  has  led  to  the  notion 
that  such  rocks  formed  genuine  veins.  It  is  plain  that 
they  aflTord  no  arguments  against  the  posteriority  of  real 
veins,  whether  of  trap  or  of  granite,  to  the  stratified 
substances  which  these  traverse;  since  the  cases  bear 
no  resemblance  in  reality,  whatever  they  may  do  in 
external  and  superficial  aspect. 


The  only  independent  earthy  mineral  which  I  observed 
in  Isla  was  chlorite,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
it  is  imbedded  in, quartz:  the  metallic  minerals  are  of 
greater  variety  and  importance. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  lead,  which  has 
been  wrought  at  no  very  distant  period,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  times,  but  is  now  abandoned.  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  last  lessees  of  this  mine,  and  the 
death  of  the  manager,  no  information  respecting  the 
workings,  or  the  nature  of  the  veins  in  which  the  ore 
was  found,  could  be  procured.  Nothing  can  be  discovered 
from  the  present  state  of  the  shafts  and  levels,  or  fironi 
the  casual  pieces  of  ore  or  veinstones  which  are  found 
scattered  about  the  abandoned  works.  It  can  only 
be  ascertained,  that  the  ore  consists  of  galena  intermixed 
with  copper  pyrites,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  limestone 

*  Geol.  Trans.  Vol.  IV. 


in  Ae  naghbonrhood  6f  Portttkeg,  wbich  belohgs, 
as  mast  already  have  been  apparent,  to  the  primary 
dass  of  rocks.  It  has  been  wrought  in  five  dif* 
ferent  places,  but  there  are  no  means  of  discovering 
whether  these  were  distinct  veins.  It  is  indeed  said 
in  the  island,  that  there  were  no  continuous  veins,  but 
that  the  ore  was  found  in  independent  masses:  the 
authority  for  this  assertion  is  not  however  scientific. 
There  would  be  great  facility  in  Renewing  the  works, 
as  the  bottoms  are  in  a  state  of  drainage  by  means 
of  the  levels ;  the  position  of  the  ground  being  favourable 
to  the  discharge  of  water.   • 

Iron  is  found  in  various  forms  in  different  parts  of 
the  island.  In  the  white  limestone  of  Lossit  hill  there 
is  a  considerable  bed  of  broWn  hematite  interspersed  with 
minute  crystals  of  oxidulous  iron,  of  which  some  has 
been  sold  and  exported.  This  ore -is  sometimes  mag- 
netical,  and  it  has  been  said  to  produce  good  iron. 
It  was  already  mentioned  that  oxidulous  iron  ore  is  here 
found  in  quartz  veins,  and  it  occurs  besides  in  many 
other  situations,  chiefly  in  the  clay  slate ;  but  in  quantities 
far  too  small  to  render  it  an  object  of  economical  pursuit. 
Bog  iron  ore  may  also  be  seen  in  several  places  under 
the  peat;  the  country  abounding  in  chalybeate  springs, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  a  deposit.  A  sort  of 
sihceous  iron  stone  is  not  unfrequent  among  the  alluvial 
beds ;  being  fragile,  and  apparently  of  very  recent  formation. 
.  Such  were  the  minerals  that  came  under  my  own 
observation,  but  I  was  informed  that  common  reniform 
iron  stone  had  been  observed  in  some  places.  No 
^cimens  of  this  ore  were  however  produced,  nor  can 
I  understand  whence  it  could  have  been  derived,  as 
it  is  not  a  substance  to  be  expected  in  any  of  the 
rocks  which  have  been  described.  The  workmen  in 
the  quarries  further  assert  that  they  sometimes  pick  up 
that  variety  which  is  characterized  by  the  loose  position 
and  mobility  of- a  central  nodule.     It  is  further  siud; 
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that  manganese  has  been  found,  but  no  one  could  point 
out  the  place  or  produce  a  specimen,  so  that  this  remains 
as  yet  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  metals  said  to  have  been  discovered  here  is 
quicksilver,  which  was  found  in  a  peat  moss  on  the 
western  face  of  the  eastern  ridge ;  the  quantity  collected 
having  been  two  quarts  by  measure.  This  occurrence 
took  place  upwards  of  forty  years  ago:  none  has  ever 
been  observed  since. that  period,  nor  has  any  conjec- 
ture been  formed  of  the  source  whence  it  was  derived. 
It  is  further  said,  that  native  sulphur  has  been  seen  in 
the  limestone ;  but  neither  could  I  see  specimens  of  this, 
nor  procure  any  satisfactory  information  respecting  it. 
The  existence  of  cobalt  and  of  emery,  both  described  by 
mere  reporters  of  the  questionable  evidence  of  others, 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  With  respect  to  all  these  mi- 
nerals it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a  general  notion  pervaded 
the  Highland  proprietors,  at  a  period  well  remembered 
in  Scotland,  of  the  extent  and  value  of  their  subterranean 
treasures.  Of  the  speculations  suggested  by  persons, 
often  more  interested  in  the  research  than  in  the  dis- 
covery, the  mine  of  Strontian  has  been  almost  the 
only  one  that  has  justified  the  views  of  the  reporters.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  reports  respecting  ^e  metallic 
minerals  of  Isla,  which  are  of  the  same  date,  owe  their 
origin  to  views  equally  visionary,  sometimes  perhaps, 
fraudulent. 

Some  of  the  clay  slate  has  been  quarried  for  roofing, 
but  it  is  neither  good  nor  very  abundant.  It  affords 
however  large  flags  of  great  utility;  and  similar  slabs 
of  the  quartz  rock,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  paving, 
are  raised  for  trifling  uses  in  rural  economy. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  coal  eidsted  in  Isla,  and 
some  searches  have  been  instituted  in  pursuit  of  it;  with- 
out judgment,  but  possibly  not  without  dishonest  views, 
since  the  excavations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  quartz 
rook  and  day  slate.  There  are  no  traces  of  secondary 
strata  throughout  the  island. 
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COLONSAY,  AND  ORANSAY/ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  separate  these  two  islands  in 
description,  as  their  geograjphical  connexion  is  not  less 
intimate  than  their  physical  structure  is  identical.  They 
fbmiy  in  fact,  but  two  parts  of  one  chain  of  hills,  which, 
hf  their  general  bearing  and  conformity  to  the  Schistose 
islands,  and  more  particularly  to  the  western  parts  of 
Ua,  may  be  considered  as  portions  of  the  same  set 
of  strata,  the  intermediate  parts  being  concealed  by 
the  intervening  sea.  They  are  extremely  uninterestmg 
in  a  geological  view,  and  might,  but  for  their  topo* 
graphical  claims,  hare  passed  unnoticed. 

They  are  situated  about  nine  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Isia,  but  somewhat  westerly;  the  collectiTe  length 
of  the  two  being  about  twelve  miles,  of  which  Colonsay 
occupies  nearly  ten.  The  strait  by  which  they  are 
separated  is  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  becomes  dry  at 
low  water. 

Colonsay  is  a  hilly  island,  about  three  miles  in  breadth 
where  widest,  and  presenting  on  each  side,  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  an  aspect  of  rudeness,  which  in 
a  great  measure  disappears  on  crossing  either  of  the 
ridges  that  skirt  the  shore  at  its  northern  end.  A 
▼alley  containing  a  fresh  water  lake  is  here  found, 
extending  for  a  considerable  space  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  island,  which  is  distinguished  for  tiie 
excdlence  of  its  pastoral  and  agricultural  system.  The 
elevations  of  the  hills  do  not  appear  to  exceed  seven 
or  eight  hundred  feet,  nor  are  they  characterized  by 
any  peculiarity  of  feature.  The  natives  point  out  caves 
in  the  cliffs,  which  on  examination  prove  to  be  mere 

*  From  Saints  ia  the  Gaelic  Calendar,  and,  like  all  the  rest,  of 
Irish  oiigm.    See  the  Map  of  late  and  Jura. 
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fissures  resulting  from  the  dislocation  of  the  schistose 
rocks  of  which  they  are  composed.  Considerable  banks 
of  shell  sand  are  thrown  up  in  various  places  along 
the  western  sides  of  both  islands:  in  Oransay  this 
substance  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  surface. 

Some  small  remains  of  a  monumental  and  religious 
nature  .are  to  be  seen  in  Colonsay;  but  Oransay  still 
presents  one  of  the  most  entire  and  extensive  ruins 
of  the  ancient  monastic  establishments  of  the  Western 
isles.  As  a  very  ample  account  of  these  reUcs  has 
been  given  by  Pennant,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  further 
notice  of  them. 

The  predominant  rock  of  these  islands  is  micaceous 
schist,  often  approximating  to  chlorite  schist  and  to 
clay  slate,  and  presenting  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface. 
It  is  generally  attended  with  numerous  and  conspicuous 
contortions.  Some  varieties  of  a  quartzose  micaceous 
schist,  and  of  quartz  rock,  also  occur;  but  as  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  here  which  has  not  already  been, 
perhaps  more  than  sufficiently  described,  I  shall  forbear 
to  enumerate  these  uninteresting  particulars.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that  at  the  farm  of  Ballyremondfau,  in 
Colonsay,  a  thin  bed ,  of  Umestone  is  found  interposed  in 
the  usual  manner  among  the  schist.  The  relation  of 
these  islands  to  those  which  lie  to  the  eastward,  will 
be  readily  deduced  hereafter  from  the  general  remarks 
on  the  structure  of  the  Schistose  isles  that  will  conclude 
the  account  of  this  division. 
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LISMORE/ 

This  island  is  situated  in  the  bay  of  Oban^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Linnhe  Loch,  being  about  eight  miles  in 
lengthy  and  seldom  exceeding  one  in  breadth ;  thus  form- 
ing a  long  narrow  ridge.  Its  surfece  is  uneven  and  beset 
with  abrupt  projecting  rocks;  which  being  sometimes 
covered  with  verdure,  put  on  the  appearance  of  small- 
hills  interrupting  the  general  level.  These  rocks  and 
stony  hillocks  are  in  many  places  so  abundant  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  plough,  thus  condemning  to  pasturage 
many  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  which  the  western 
coast  affords.t  This  fertihty  arises  from  the  nature  of 
its  soil,  the  rocks  which  form  the  island  being  almost 
entifely  calcareous. 

Lismore  presents  but  little  to  amuse  or  interest  the 
general  traveller.    The  forms  of  the  ground  are  not  pictu- 
resque, while  the  total  absence  of  wood  gives  it  that  air 
of  bleakness  and  sterility  which,  to  the  painter's  eye,  is 
never  compensated  by  flowery  meadows  or  fertile  fields. 
The  cliflTs  are  too  low  and  too  little  varied  to  admit  of 
those  combinations  of  maritime  scenery  which  are  suffi- 
ciently common  throughout  the  Western  islands  to  render- 
the  absence  of  other  modifications  of  picturesque  beauty: 
less  perceptible.     If  however  it  is  deficient  in  this  respect,- 
it  presents  to  the  artist  a  station  whence  he  may  survey 
the  almost  unexampled  magnificence  of  the  bay  of  Oban, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  bound  it  on  all  sides. 
To  the  eastward,  the  summits  of  Cruachan  and  the  hills 
of  Appin,  extend  in  a  continued  and  intricate  chain  to- 
Ben  Nevis,  while  the  rugged  and  brown  land  of  Morven 
constitutes  the  boundary  to  the  north;,  the  mountains 

*  See  the  general  Map. 

f  Hence  its  name ;  Lios  more,  the  great  gartlen. 
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of  Muli  retiring  in  distant  perspective  to  the  westward, 
suGceeded  by  the  high  and  bold  mass  of  Scarba,  and  the 
fainter  tints  of  the  cones  of  Jura.  Rocks  and  islands 
which  cannot  be  counted,  checquer  the  magnificent  estent 
of  sea  included  in  this  circle ;. which  is  enlivened  by  the 
perpetual  appearance  of  ships  entering  the  bay,  or  navi- 
gating the  linnhe  Loch  and  the  sound  of  Mull.  The 
historical  interest  excited  by  the  castles  of  Duaxt,  Dun- 
nolly,  Dunstaffifiage,  and  others  which  are  visible  from 
this  station,  complete  a  scene  which  has  not  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  range  of  this  variegated  and  picturesque  coast. 
Though  the  geologist  will  find  little  to  reward  him,  in  his 
particular  pursuit,  he  will  not  regret  a  summer's  day  spent 
on  the  wild  thyme  and  the  grey  rocks  of  Lismore.* 

The  population  of  this  island  is  proportioned  to  its 
fertility  :*  even  in  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for  both. 
Hence,  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  remains 
are  to  be  seen,  far  too  insignificant  at  present  to  require 

*  At  tbe  western  extremity  of  this  island  are  some  rocks  separated  at 
low  water,  where  the  cattle  may  be  daily  observed  resorting;  quitting  the 
leitile  pastures  to' feed  on  sea  weed.  It  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
that  this  practice,  as  well  as  the  eatmg  of  fish,  was  the  result  of  hunger. 
It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  effect  of  choice,  in  cattle  as  weU 
as  in  sheep  that  have  once  found  access  to  tfab  diet.  The  accuracy 
with  which  they  attend  to  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  tide  b  very 
remarfcaUe;  calculating  the  times  of  the  ebb  with  such  nicety  that 
they  are  seldom  mistaken  even  when  they  have  some  miles  to  walk  to 
the  beach.  In  the  same  way  they  always  secure  their  retreat  from  these 
diosen  spots  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  be  surprised  and  drowned  by 
the  returning  tide.  With  respect  to  fish,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
often  prefer  it  to  their  best  pastures.  It  is  not  less^  remarkable  that  the 
horses  of  Shetland  eat  fish  horn  choice,  and  that  the  dogs  broaght  up  •» 
these  sborse  oontinae  to  prefer  it  to  all  other  diet,  even  after  a  long 
absence.  The  feeding  of  cattle  vrith  fish  is  a  practice  well  known  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lake  Prasias  fed  their  horses  and  cattle  on  fish.  This 
iact  ofiers  to  physiologists  a  singular  example  of  the  accommodating 
powers  of  the  stomach  of  these  animab,  and  of  the  convertibility  of  their 
natural  instincts. 
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particular  notice.  It  is  now  the  geat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  College,  an  establishment  maintained  in  great 
part  by  the  produce  of  the  lime  quarries ;  large  quantities 
of  this  commodity  being  here  burnt,  and  exported  for  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  western  coast. 

The  fertihty  of  lismore  in  grain,  renders  it  a  centre 
of  iBicit  distiBation,  for  which  the  &cilities  are  also  greatly 
increased  by  its  extent  of  sea  coast,  and  the  consequent 
ease  with  which  the  manu&ctared  commodity  can  be 
exported;  while  the  vicinity  and  population  of  all  the 
surrounding  shores,  offer  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce.  The  process  in  all  its  stages  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  extremely  simple ;  the  necessity  of  concealment 
with  the  risk  of  seizure,  added  to  the  limited  capitals 
of  those  who  carry  on  the  trade,  restricting  the  apparatus 
to  a  very  small  size.  Two  or  three  tubs  for  the  wash,  as 
mapy  casks  for  the  produce,  and  a  common  still,  of  about 
eighteen  gallons  capacity,  with  a  yery  short  worm,  form 
the  whole  establishment^  and  even  this  is  generally  divided 
among  many  adventurers.  Occasionally  a  rude  and  open 
hut  is  erected  to  shelter  the  materials  and  protect  the 
operators  from  the  weather:  this  however  is  often  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  process  is  conducted  in  the  open  air 
under  the  side  of  some  hill  or  rock,  which,  while  it  affords 
concealment  and  shelter,  admits  the  ready  introduction 
of  a  nmning  stream  from  above  into  the  worm  tub.  In 
insular  situations,  or  on  the  sea  coast,  the  shore  is  gene- 
rally chosen,  since  it  not  only  enables  the  operators  to 
keep  watch  against  the  visits  of  revenue  boats,  but  facili- 
tates the  concealment  of  their  commodities  in  case  of  an 
attack;  thus  enabling  them  to  escape  the  terrific  sum- 
mons, which  is  frequently  a  sufficient  punishment,  since  it 
may  compel  the  delinquents  to  a  distant  attendance, 
exceeding  in  expense  and  inconvenience  the  amount  of 
the  penalty. 

In  an  agricultural  view,  the  question  rejecting  distil- 
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lation  from  native  grain  is  here  of  considerable  importance; 
since  the  destination  of  a  great  portion  of  the  barley  grown 
in  the  Highlands  is  to  this  object.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  the  question  so  often  examined,  relative  to  the 
general  policy  of  distillation  from  grain ;  it  is  perhaps  too 
popular  a  subject  to  ddmit  of  being  always  discussed  with 
that  freedom  from  prejudices  which  all  economical  questions 
require.*  It  is  certain  that  the  present  scale  of  Highland 
rents,  in  many  places,  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  since  the 
price  of  grain  would  in  such  districts  fall  to  a  rate  which 
would  render  its  production  impossible,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  land  now  in  cultivation  would  be  eventually  thrown 
into  pasture.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  thus  the  interest  of  the 
proprietors  to  permit  at  least,  if  not  to  countenance  distilla* 
tion;  and  unless  where  a  profligate  conduct  in  the  distiller, 
leading  to  a  neglect  of  his  particular  fieirm,  produces  occa- 
sional loss  to  the  land  owner,  he  is  a  gainer  by  the  illicit 
trade  in  consequence  of  the  increased  produce  of  his 
land  and  the  superior  price  of  that  produce.  A  stronger 
instance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  given  than  that  which 
occurred  in  IsTa  in  1815,  when  barley  was  at  double  the 
price  which  it  bore  in  the  Lothians,  alUiough  the  crop  was 
abundant.  The  new  regulations  recently  adopted  respect- 
ing the  licensing  of  small  stills  in  the  Highlands,  will  now, 
it  is  probable,  remove  all  causes  of  complaint ;  by  giving 
the  Highland  proprietor,  like  his  neighbour  of  the  low 
country,  a  fair  price  for  his  grain,  or  that  price  at  least  to 

*  That  it  offers  an  important  resource  in  cases  of  deficient  crops,  has 
been  effectually  aigued.  A  decided  pracdcal  proof  of  this  occurred  here 
in  the  y^r  1813,  well  remembered  for  its  scorcity,  and  for  the  restric- 
tions on  distillation  by  which  that  was  accompanied.  In  that  year 
scarcely  any  whiskey  was  to  be  procured  in  the  islands;  many  were 
entirely  destitute.  On  asking  the  reasoh  of  a  native  in  Jura,  he  sUted 
the  scarcity  of  oatmeal  as  the  cause ;  '*  We  must  now  make  a}l  our  bear 
into  bannocks,*'  was  the  answer:  no  stronger  illustration  of  the  practical 
conveitibility  of  spirits  into  food  could  have  been  offered. 
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which  he  has  been  aociistotned ;  while'  the  maniifactiire 
will  have  the  sanction  of  la^.* 

The  description  already  given  of  the  limestonie  of  Isla, 
will  have  prepared  the  reader  for  the  geological  history  of 
Lismore. 

The  whole  island  consists  of  a  series  of  calcareous  strata- 
extending  more  or  less  accurately^  according  to  the  lines  of 
the  coasts,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  general  north-easterly  direction.  That  direction 
is  however  rarely  maintained  long  in  any  one  spot,  being 
subject  to  frequent  deviations,  from  the  apparently  dis- 
turbed and  broken  state  of  the  beds.  The  same  apparent 
confusion  attends  the  dip,  which  although  in  a  general 
sense  toward  the  east,  like  that  of  the  Slate  isles  and  the 
neighbouring  gneiss  of  Morven,  is  exceedingly  irregular 
in  the  smaller  parts,  the  strata  being  frequently,  found  in 
an  erect  position,  and  occasionally,  even  reversed.  In  this 
respect  the  rock  of  Lismore  bears  a  striking  resemblance, 
to  the  corresponding  limestone  of  Isla,  the  irregularity  of 
which  is  such  as  there  also  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent 
the  determination  of  its  dip  or  bearing.  In  addition  to 
these  irregularities,  the  beds  are  frequently  bent  or  con- 
torted, often  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  micaceous  schist 
of  the  central  Highlands.  The  chajracters  of  the  rock  cor- 
respond so  minutely  with  those  of  the  Uue  limestone  of 
that  island,  already  described,  that  further  mention  of 
them  is  unnecessary.     It  may  only  be  remarked,  that' 

*  Notwithstanding  a  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  the  Highlanders,  that  they  are  no  less  sober  than  generally  correct 
and  exemplary  in  their  moral  conduct.  Whiskey  is  in  fact  so  rare  and 
expensive  an  article,  that  it  seldom  enters  into  the  Highlander's  cottage ; 
and  althoagh  where  great  gains  are  occasionally  made,  instances  of  8y&* 
tematic  drunkenness  may  be  found  here,  as  well  as  in  manufacturing 
towns,  the  generality  of  the  population  is  as  much  excluded  from  the  fre- 
quent use  of  whiskey  as  from  that  of  Tokay.  The  interior  consumption 
has  been  gradually  reduced  to  perhaps  a  twentieth  part  of  what  it  was 
some  years  ago,  and  the  habit  has  nearly  ceased  as  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  article  has  increased* 
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the  day  date^  which  is  here  interlaminated  with  the  sirato, 
occasionally  predominates  for  a  small  space  so  as  neaxiy 
to  exclude  the  limestone.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
add  that  it  is  a  primary  rock. 

Natural  carems  occur  among  these  beds  in  diflfer^it 
plaoes;  of  no  great  extent,  but  generally  containing  large 
and  ancient  stalactitic  concretions,  the  further  increase  of 
which  seems  long  since  to  have  ceased.  In  the  interior, 
they  much  resemble  the  similar  concretions  of  Gibraltar 
and  of  Sicily,  which  have  been  so  often  wrought  for 
purposes  of  ornament. 

The  rocks  are  much  traversed  by  veins  of  calcareous 
spar,  of  quartz,  and  of  these  two  substances  united.  These 
veins  are  commonly  small,  frequently  very  minute,  and 
a  certain  class  of  them  follow  the  contortions  of  the 
rock  in  which  they  lie.  The  whole  question  relating 
to  contortions  is  so  obscure,  that  it  does  not  mate- 
rially add  to  the  difficulty  to  imagine  that  the  veins  of 
quartz  had  undergone  this  process  conjointly  with  the 
rock  in  which  they  are  situated ;  although  we  have  at 
present  no  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  quartz  could 
be  softened  so  as  to  undergo  this  change.  The  pheno- 
menon is  however  by  no  means  uncommon,  since  it  occurs 
also  in  the  parallel  granite  veins  that  traverse  gneiss. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases,  the  quartz,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  a  vein  or  a  lamina,  must  have  been  formed 
by  deposition,  or  by  secession  of  the  containing  parts  and 
subsequent  bifiltration,  while  the  rock  was  in  itff  straight 
or  natural  form ;  since  the  intricate  examples  in  question 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  either  process  in  their 
present  state.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  contained 
vein  was  bent  when  the  including  rock  underwent  the 
change ;  and  indeed  the  mutual  relation  which  these  bear 
to  each  other  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  same  cause 
operated  simultaneously  on  both.  That  we  cannot  ex- 
{dain  the  process  is  no  argument  against  the  supposition ; 
since  it  is  but  one  of  numerous  instances  where  we  must 
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oonfinue  to  believe  in  hopes  of  a  future  aolntton  of  the 
difficulties. 

Trap  yeins  abound  in  lismore,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  vicinity  of  Mull.  They  seem  to  present  no 
appearances  that  have  not  been  sufficiently  described  on 
other  occasions* 
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THE  CRAIGNISH  ISLES/ 

Under  this  general  title  is  included  a  number  of 
islands  exceeding  twenty,  some  of  which  lie  within  the 
Loch  of  Craignish,  and  the  remainder  occupy  various 
positions  on  different  sides  of  the  point  which  bears  the 
same  name. 

The  principal  islands  in  the  loch  are,  I.  Mackalken, 
I.  Macrean,  and  I.  Ree ;  and  the  most  remarkable  on  the 
outside  are,  I.  Macfaden,  Rusantrue,  Resave,  Garvrisa, 
and  Baisker;  each  group  being  accompanied  by  many 
smaller  islets  and  rocks,  of  which  the  names,  if  they  have 
any,  are  only  known  to  the  few  fishermen  who  live  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Island  Ree  and  Macalken  island  are 
the  largest,  being  each  about  three  miles  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth  :  I.  M acrean  is  considerably  less ; 
and  of  the  rest,  Garvrisa,  which  is  the  largest,  is  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  dimensions.  The 
smaller  diminish  gradually  to  mere  rocks ;  all  of  them 
however  bearing  grassy  summits,  and  being,  in  the 
breeding  season,  the  resort  of  the  Tern,  which  approxi- 
mates to  itself  all  the  imtenanted  green  rocks  of  this  coast. 

The  islands  within  the  loch  are  highly  picturesque, 
being  covered  with  patches  of  coppice  and  interspersed 
with  fine  trees;  the  disposition  of  which  is  rendered 
very  ornamental  by  the  intermixture  of  houses,  grey 
rocks,  and  irregular  ground.  They  all  bear  the  marks 
of  having  been  once  entirely  covered  with  an  oak  forest, 
many  remains  of  very  large  trees  still  existing  in  various 

*  The  uoifonn  composition  of  these  islands  renders  a  geological 
map  of  them  unnecessary,  while  their  size  is  such  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  in  the  general  Map  belonging  to  this  work.  Those 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  west  coast, 
and  of  the  minute  parts  of  its  geography  more  especially,  ipust  consult 
Arrowsroith's  large  map. 
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places.  Such  solitary  trees  are  also  found  on  the  small 
islets  in  the  outer  division^  under  circumstanceii  in  which 
heath  will  scarcely  now  attain  to  its  full  growth.  It 
is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  they  ever  grew  in  these 
spots,  of  which  the  extent  is  so  small  as  to  have  been 
incapable  of  affording  the  shelter  that  is  produced  by 
the  successive  growth  of  wood.  Even  in  the  most  ex- 
posed situations,  where  there  is  room  enough,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  gradual  increase  in  size  of  the  wind- 
vrard  trees,  through  a  long  period  of  time,  enabled  the 
leeward  parts  of  a  forest  to  attain  the  size  now  visible 
in  the  remains  of  these  ancient  woods ;  without  imagining 
any  change  of  climate,  or  any  other  difference  than  that 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  population  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times. 

' .  These  islands,  like  all  the  wooded  inlets  of  the  western 
coast,  abound  with  thrushes,  the  melody  of  which  pro- 
duces a  very  singular  effect  when  contrasted  with  the 
maritime  objects  at  hand,  and  with  the  notes  of  the  sea 
fowl.  As  the  anchorages  are  in  many  places  close  to 
the  shore,  the  voyager  who  has  unknowingly  entered 
them  at  night,  and  who  is  perhaps  dreaming  of  storms 
and  shipv^recks,  is  often  awaked  in  the  morning  by  the 
well  known  sounds  of  rural  Ufe,  and  surprised  to  see  the 
trees  above  his  head ;  while  the  heaving  of  the  anchor  and 
the  hoisting  of  the  mainsail,  mixed  with  the  warbling 
of  birds  and  the  lowing  of  catUe,  make  him  imagine  that 
he  is  still  but  dreaming  of  the  objects  more  congenial 
to  his  feelings. 

The  principal  group  of  the  islands  within  the  loch, 
extends  in  a  prolonged  direction  for  eight  miles  in  length, 
presenting  a  line  of  perspective  of  which  the  effect  is 
exceedingly  striking.  A  succession  of  wooded  hills  and 
rocks  is  seen  retiring  from  the  eye  to  a  distance  that 
appears  indefinite,  with  a  perpetual  repetition  of  similar 
parts  in  gradual  diminution  till  they  vanish  in  the  air 
tint  of  the  distant  hills;  the  effect  being  rendered  still 
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moie  impresfliTe  by  the  parallel  aides  of  the  loch,  wUdi 
accompany  them  with  a  similarity  of  character  and  dis« 
position. 

Between  Gairrisa  and  the  point  of  Craignish  is  the 
passage  known  by  the  name  of  Dorish  more,  (the  great 
gate),  frequentedby  Tesselspassmg  fromCrman  northwards, 
and  diirtingrriiihpd,  like  the  odker  ataaoiw  chaoneb  of  this 
coast,  by  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  tides  and  by  the 
short  cross  sea  produced  when  their  course  is  opposed 
to  a  fresh  breeze.* 

Notwithstanding  the  geographical  insignificance  of  these 
islands,  their  geological  history  is  important,  as  they  will  be 
found  to  appertain  to  an  extensive  series  of  rocks,  already 
noticed,  which  forms  a  considerable  tract  in  Nether  Lorn, 
Knapdale,  and  Cantyre.  Shuna,  formerly  described,  is  a 
portion  of  this  series;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  seen  to 
extend  to  the  isles  of  St.  Cormac,  and  to  the  associated 
islands  of  Oigha  and  Cara. 

As  all  the  Craignish  isles  are  similar  in  composition, 
the  same  general  description  will  suffice  for  the  whole : 
the  more  extensive  connexions  and  general  relations  of 
the  series  will  be  best  understood  when  the  remaining 
islands  of  similar  structure  have  been  described. 
The  leading  direction  of  the  strata  appears  to  be  north- 

*  On  the  day  of  my  yisit  to  these  islandsi  a  boat  with  six  men 
was  lost  in  this  passage ;  an  accident,  like  most  of  those  which  happen 
in  the  Western  islands,  resulting  from  the  rashness  and  ignorance  of 
the  boatmen.  Were  it  not  for  the  extreme  buoyancy  of  their  boats, 
generally  built  on  the  plan  of  a  Norway  skiff,  and  often  indeed  built 
in  Norway,  such  accidents  would  be  more  frequent,  as  no  experience 
seems  to  have  taught  them  the  management  of  a  boat  in  those  delicate 
cases  which  are  of  peipetual  occurrence  in  such  a  sea  of  cross  tides  and 
in  a  climate  so  squally. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  traveller  who  makes  this 
tour,  is  in  daily,  often  in  hourly  risk  of  his  life,  more  particularly  with 
the  boatmen  of  the  coimtry ;  the  rigging  of  their  boats  being  as  bad 
as  their  management.  Fortunately  for  themselves,  their  timidity  is 
gsnenlly  equal  to  their  ignorance. 
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north-east.  In  this  respect  they  correspond  with  those 
of  the  yarioQS  islands  included  in  this  diyision^  asneadj 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  remarks  already  made 
on  the  lateral  deviations  of  these  lines  of  bearing  in  the 
several  portions  of  this  extensive  group.  They  present 
a  similar  correspondence  with  the  strata  of  the  adjoining 
mainland,  as  their  leading  outlines  do  with  those  of  the 
Tarious  headlands  and  inlets  to  which  they  approximate 
in  position.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  eastward, 
in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  Slate  isles,  as  wdl 
as  that  part  of  the  mainland  with  which  they  aie  geolo- 
gically continuous.  The  angles  of  inclination  are  various, 
but  rarely  exceed  40*,  while,  in  a  few  instances,  they  ap- 
proach much  more  nearly  to  the  horizontal  position. 

The  description  of  the  rocks  of  Shuna  already  given, 
corresponds  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  Craignish  isles 
in  the  most  essential  points,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  any  minuteness  in  enumerating  those  which  here  pre- 
vaO :  these  details,  like  the  history  of  their  connexions, 
will  be  better  reserved  till  aU  the  associated  islands  have 
been  described.  The  principal  rocks  are  quartz  rock  of 
various  characters^  micaceous  schist,  and  chlorite  schist 
nnder  several  distinct  modifications.*  Of  these,  the  latter 
is  the  predominant,  occupying  perhaps  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  space,  the  quartz  rock  bearing  the  next  propor- 
tion, and  the  micaceous  schist  scarcely  amounting  to  one 
twentieth  of  the  whole.  Occasionally  the  chlorite  schist 
contains  hornblende  or  actinolite,  and  thus  gradually  passes 
into  an  hornblende  schist,  or  into  an  actinoUte  schist,  of 
various  aspects.    These  several  substances  alternate  in  fre^ 

*  Whare  this  schist  is  subject  to  the  actioB  of  the  sea,  it  presents 
shallow  cafities  stron^y  resembling  the  impression  of  a  hamau  foot. 
It  is  more  remarkable  that  these  are  sometimes  placed  alternately  in 
paiallel  lines,  so  as  to  resemble  h  series  of  the  steps  of  an  indiyidual. 
Ab  the  Scythians  showed  an  impression  of  the  foot  of  Hercules,  the 
Hi^landers  may  be  allowed  the  same  indulgence  for  the  footsteps 
of  Fingpd. 
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quent  transitions;  the  thicker  beds,  which  are  those  of  the 
compound  chlorite  schists  and  quartz  rock,  being  separated 
by  the  thinner  micaceous  schists  and  by  other  varieties  of 
chlorite  schist  of  a  finely  laminar  structure.  They,  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  evenness  and  regularity;  never  pre- 
senting those  irregularities  and  contortions  so  conspicuous 
in  micaceous  schist,  and  which  are  of  general  occurrence 
in  the  western  chain  that  extends  from  Lunga  to  Isla. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  veins  of  trap  are 
found,  here  and  on  the  adjoining  coast,  are  interesting. 
After  passing  Killean,  on  the  coast  of  Cantyre,  they 
almost  entirely  disappear  in  proceeding  northwards. 
About  the  point  of  Craignish  they  again  commence,  and 
are  to  be  observed  in  great  numbers  along  this  shore; 
increasing  in  frequency  as  we  approach  the  great  mass 
of  trap  tfiat  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  Lorn,  and  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  Slate  isles  and  of  Mull.  They 
present  numerous  examples,  often  highly  picturesque,  of 
those  features  formerly  described  as  characterizing  them 
in  Mull*  and  in  some  parts  of  Sky.  The  walls  often  project 
on  the  shore  far  from  the  surrounding  cliffs  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  100  feet, 
and  being  generally  vertical  with  parallel  sides.  The 
artificial  appearance  they  hence  present,  is  much  increased 
by  the  t^verse  priiatic  fracture  bo  frequent,  in  trap 
veins,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  masonry; 
while  their  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  castles  ,is  com- 
pleted by  the  ivy  that  creeps  about  them,  affecting  piecu- 
liarly  this  situation,  as  it  is  a  plant  otherwise  very  uncomr 
mon  on  the  western  coast. 

These  examples  may  be  added  to  others  formerly 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  prevalent  trap  veins  of  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  are  processes  diverging  from 
the  great  masses  so  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  island. 
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THE  ISLES  OF  ST.  CORMAC/ 
CRAIG  DAIMVE. 

*  A  SMALL  group  of  islands  lies  off  die  point  of  Knap, 
to  which  I  hare  given  this  general  name  from  that  of 
the  principal  one,  known  to  the  Highlanders  by  the 
name  of  Inch  Cormac  more,  and  improperly  entered  in 
the  map  of  Scotland  under  the  title  of  the  More  isle. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  native  designations 
of  the  smaller^  but  the  omission  is  not  of  any  moment. 
They  are  interesting,  although  trifling  in  extent,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  the  Craignish  isles;  forming  part  of 
the  Same  series,  and  extending  the  general  connexion 
of  this  subdivision,  with  each  other  and  with  the  adjoining 
continent. 

The  largest  island  is  scarcely  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  is  of  a  very  regular  shape.  It  is  perhaps  more  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  geologist,  as  itt^ontains 
one  of  the  most  entire  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  now 
to  be  fotmd  in  the  Western  islands.  This  building  is 
however  but  little  remarkable,  except  for  its  preservation, 
to  it  consists  of  K  very  small  chapel  only,  with  a  cell 
attached,  probably  dependent  on  lona.  The  dweBing 
and  the  chapel  are  included  in  the  same  building;  the 
kone  ard)  which  covered  the  former  being  still  entire,  but 
fhe  roof  of  the  latter  having  decayed.  The  interior  of  the 
chapel  is  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  preservation  unusual 
among  the  ruins  dispersed  throughout  these  islands.  •  The 
stone  which  supported  the  altar  remains  in  its  plaee  ;*  and 
in  a  recess  On  the  south  side,  is  another,  covering  a  stone 
coffin,  aiid  sculptured,  in  the  usual  dry  manner  of  the  age, 

^th  a  bas  relief  of  a  priest  in  his  cope,  but  wkho^ 

*•  •  • 

'*  S^e  the  general  Map-. 

VOL,  I!.  T 
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inscription.  The  pificina  has  been  broken  off  from  the 
wally  but  is  otherwise  uninjured ;  being  ornamented  with 
a  patt(!m  of  some  elegance,  and  supported  from  be- 
low by  fpur  grotesque  figures,,  in  a  style  of  design 
and  execution  sufficiently  barbarous,  but  very  usual  in 
th^  works  of  these  times.  Four  empty  and  rude  niohes 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  wall;  the  places,  probably^  of  as 
many  images  which  have  been  dulodged  by  the  holy 
and  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  Synod  of  Argyll.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  large  canity  wrought  in  its  substance, 
which  appejars  to  have  been  intended  for  purposes  of 
CQDcealment;  a  precaution  not  unnecessary  in  the  timei^ 
of  St.  Columba  and  his  successors. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  chapel  is  an  inclosure, 
containing  a  rude  sarcophagus  firmly  built  with  stone 
and  lime,  and  still  very  entire ;  at  the  west  end  of  which 
IS  a  sculptured  cross  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  This  may 
possibly,  from  its  importance,  be  the  tomb  of  St.  Cormac 
himself;  but  it  is,  like  the  former,  without  inscription; 
so  that  the  fame  of  its  tenant  has  perished  in  that  revolu- 
tion of  public  opinion  which  has  rendered  the  example 
of  the  eremite  as  little  instructive  to.  posterity  as  h^life 
was  useless  to  his  contemporaries.  Another  cross  is 
see^  m  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  It  is  now  broken, 
in  two^  but  both  the  parts  remain,  and  though  much 
coiroded  by  time,  the  sculptures  are  still  visible.  On  the. 
one  side  is  the  well  known  intricate  pattern  so  commoA 
in  dl  the  sculptures  of  those  days,  while  the  other  repjre- 
■ents  the  crucifixion.  Two  women  are  standing  by  the 
cre^,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  fieurs  de  lis :  whether 
this  is  an  accidental  feature,  or  bears  any  relation  to  that 
country  of  which  it  is  the  emblem,  cannot  be  coi\jectnred« 
I  have  .been  the  more  particular  in  describing  these  re« 
mains  because  they  appear  to  be  scarcely  known,  even 
in  the  immediate  vicinity;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
that  the  industry  of  antiquaries  has  elicited  any  thing 
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reltithig  to  St.  Coimac  and  his  eremitical  estabUBlimeDty 
excepting,  that  like  most  of  the  saints  of  the  Western 
nittB^  he  was  of  Irish  extraction. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  exist^ce  of  ecclesias* 
tical  remains  in  islsoida  at  present  nninhabited,  and  thur 
abondance  in  others  now  destitute  of  a  {dace  of  worship, 
were  ^proofs  of  the  anperier  population  of  the  Western 
islands  in  ancient  times^  But  solitude  and  austeritieft 
were  important  parts  of  the  devotion  of  the  middle  agies^ 
and  to  these  alone  we  owe  such  establishments  as  those 
of  St.  Cormac  and  the  Shiant  isles ;  while  the  consecration, 
of  btdldings  to  sacred  uses,  was  an  essential  chamcter.  of 
the  religion  of  those  days.  It  is  probable  also  that  superior 
knowledge,  and  the  influence  of  the  apostolic  character,  in 
the  early  founders  of  Christianity  in  these  islands,  had  given 
tiiem  the  possession  of  much  property,  which  was  after* 
wards  wrested  from  them  by  freebooters  or  savage  chief* 
tains  who  feared  neither  God  nor .  man«  Many  of  tho^e 
buildings  appear  also  to  have  been  votive  chapels^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  twelve, 
chnrohes  of  Rowdill  in  Harris  were  of  that  natiiie4  This 
conclusion  seems  justified  by  a  group  still  existing  in 
Barra,  five  being  collected  within  one  small  enclosure; 
some  of  them  being  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  containing  above  ten  or  twelve  persons*  Similar 
chapels,  of  which  the  votive  origin  is  recorded,  are 
known  to  exist  in  other  situati6ns.  Such  estaUithments 
can  therefore  only  be  considered  as  evidences  <^  a  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  property,  and  as  proofs  of  sij^rior 
devotion,  not  of  superior  popidationi  in  tiie  ages  in  which, 
they^  were  erected. 

These  islands  are  now  uninhabited,  but  as  they  abound  > 
in  ridi  pasture,  are  used  for  wintering  sheep  and  cattle,  t 
being  attached  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  farms  on,* 
the  mainland.  ; 

The  strata  which  form  the  principeJ  isluidare  verticid, 
or  if  they  have  any  prevailing  dip,  it  is  to  the  eastward. 
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lik^e  the  Slctte  isles  and  those  of  Craignish.  Thew 
rection  is  pretty  accurately  oorth-east,  and  in  this  vespect 
they  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  strata  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mainland;  The  predominant  rocks  are,  as  in  the 
Craignish  isles,  chlorite  schist,  micaceous  schist,  and  quartz 
vock ;  together  with  certain  anomalous  substances  which 
will  be  described  in  detail  hereafter.  They  present  also 
(he  same  alternations,  with  the  same  regular  distribution 
that  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  of  tliis  series. 
Among  them  is  found'  a  thick  bed  of  limestone,  which 
occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  island, 
or  rather,  one  half  of  the  breadth  of  the  strata.  Like 
the  rest,  it  is  vertical,  and  is  generaUy  of  a  pale  or  dark 
blueish  grey,  having  in  some  places,  portions  inter* 
posed  of  a  red  colour.  Its  texture  is  between  the 
granular  and  crystalline,  and  in  some  parts  ktx  and  are- 
naceous. This  bed  is  not  found  in  Isia,  since  the  di- 
rections of  these  strata,  prolonged  to  the  south-westward, 
do  not  meet  iiiat  island ;  but  it  occurs,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  beaifings,  in  Dana,  where  it  is  of  similar 
dimensions  and  composition,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
sMim^  strata.  It  if^  not  necessary  to  give  any  description 
of  that  spot^  as  the  intimacy  of  its  connexion  with  the 
mainland  is  such,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form 
an  island^  being  only  separated  by  a  narrow  tide  neck 
flrotti  the  adjoining  shore. 

The  smaller  islands  included  under  this  title,  present 
strata  occupying  a  similar  direction,  but  with  a  dip  de- 
cidedly to  the  eastward;  in  which  respect  also  diey 
correspond  with  the  rocks  on  the  mainland;  since,  on 
this  part  of  the  shore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dips 
decline  from  the  perpendicular  towards  that  quarter.  The 
substances  found  in  them  are,  common  quartz  rock,  an  ex- 
tremely dark  micaceous  schist  composed  of  black  mica 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  quartz,  chlorite  schist,  and 
at  schist  composed  of  chlorite  and  hombleiuie. 

The  rocks  and  islands  which  lie  dose  to  the  point  of 
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Knap  have  no  names  that  I  could  discover;  but,  like 
that  point  itself,  and  the  whole  shore,  they  consist  of 
simQar  strata  |>kiDed  ill  the  same  direction,  with  the  same 
dips  and  with  corresponding  alternations. 

The  small  idand  Craig  Daimve,  lying  dff  the  point  of 
Keils,  may  be  notic^  here.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  dilorite  schist,  containing  imbedded  noddles  of  a  nozv- 
schustose  substance,  which  gives  to  the  whole  compound 
a'  rery  lingular  BspecU  These  are  formed  of  a  mixture 
of  hornblende  and  cUoriie,  containing  dktinct  iml^dded 
gNtins  of  epidote  and  of  quartz  in  considerable  abundance* 
They  present  a  compound  so  singularly  tough  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  being  broken  by  any  ordinary  force. 

Hie  position  of  this  little  island,  no  less  than  the  di- 
rection of  the  strata,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
it  was  k  detached  portion  of  die  series  that  forms  the 
mainland ;  a  circumstance  that  will  appear  obvious  here^ 
after  when  the  whole  of  this  series  shall  be  described^ 
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GIGHA  AND  CARA/ 

The  small  island  of  Qigha,  with  its  appendage,  Cara, 

is  situated  between  Isla  and  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshire ; 

to  the  latter  of  which  it  lies  in  a  parallel  position,  forming 

safe  .and  convenient  harbonrs  for  vessels  navigating  this 

sea.-    The  length  of  Gigha  is  upwards  of  seven  miles, 

and  its  breadth  about  two  and  a  half;  a  dimension  howr 

•ever  which  it  attains  but  in  one  or  two  places  c  Gara  is  of  a 

roundish  irregular  shape,  and  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

These  islands,  in  a  general  view,  are  low,  but  inter- 

-Bpersed  with  rocky  eminences;  some  of  which  acquire,  the 

•importance  of  hills,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 

hundred  feet.    The  shores  are  every  where  surrounded 

by  low  rocks,  reefs  of  which,  extending  I'ound  the  KMiast, 

and  into  the  channel  that  separates  tbjem  from  the  main.- 

land,  render  the  navigation  intricate.    The  soil  is  generally 

dry,  while,  being  free  from  peat  and  little  encumbered  by 

heath,  it  is  well  adapted  for  .culture,  and  is  at  presetit  in  a 

considerable  progress  towards  improvement. 

Gigha  and  Cara  are  formed  of  the  same  series  of  asso* 
ciated  rocks  already  described  in  a  general  manner  under 
the  two  preceding  heads,  but  presenting  a  much  greater 
variety  of  substances  than  any  of  those  formerly  enumcr 
rated.  Hence  they  form  a  very  important  parjt  of  the 
series ;  while  these  islands  become  further  valuable  in  the 
geologist's  estimation,  by  extending  the  relations  between 
the  Argyllshire  coast  and  the  great  insular  tract  of  Jur^ 
and  Isla. 

The  very  even  disposition  of  the  rocks  of  Gigha,  renders 
the  determination  of  their  sequence  as  easy  and  satisi- 
factory,  as  the  exposure  of  the  edges  of  the  strata  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  facilitates  the  examination 

♦  bee  the  Map. 
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of  their  miaeral  charaeten.  Hie  general  direcstion  of 
these  edges  is  north-east  somewhat  northeriy,  and  their 
dip  north-westerly;  tbeaaglle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon 
being  generally  about  twenty  degrees,  but  reaching  in 
some  oases  to  forty  and  upwards.  In  these  respiects  it 
w31  be  seen  that  the  strata  conform*  more  or  less  ac»i^ 
rateiy  in  direction  to  those  of  all  the  schistose  islands 
which  haye  alreajdy  been  described,  though  differing  from 
Ae  whcde  of  them  in  the  dip* 

From  the  frequent  alternations  that  here  take  place 
•among  the  different  rocks,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the 
lowest  place  to  any.    This  indeed  is  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  series  wherever  it  occurs.    It  may  only  be 
remarked,  that  quarts  rock  alteraating  with  micaceous 
•sohist  prevails  on  the  eastern  quarter,  and  chlorite  schist 
on  the  western;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  island  alone  is 
concerned,  the  former-  is  therefore  the  lowest,  and  the 
-latter  the  uppermost  in  place.    But  in  the  intermediate 
space,-  these  three  rocks  are  also  found  alternating,  with 
the  further  addition  of  the  various  hornblende  schists ; 
•the  quartz  rock  however  in  a  very  minute  degree  only,  the 
cUorite  schist  in -extensive  beds.    This  latter  rock  indeod, 
under  various  m<Mbftcations,  seems  to  form  tiie  principal  pait 
of  the  island ;  hornblende  schist  under  different  aspects 
constituting  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder.    In  a  manner 
equally  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  hornblende 
Tocks  are  inferior  in  position  to  the  chloritic,  and  that 
•they  follow  the  micaceous  schist  and  quartz  rock:  but 
they  are  also-  found  alternating  with  the  former,  and  ev^n 
constituting  with  them  several  ambiguous  and  unnamed 
mixtures.     It  would  be  an  useless  task  to  describe  the 
order  of  these  alternations  further,  since  they  seem  abun- 
dantly inconstant,  and  perhaps  not  even  very  continuous 
according  to  the  course  of  any  gi-ven  stratum. 

With  respect  to  the  mineral  composition  of  these  rocks, 
it  wiQ'be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  most  conspicuous 
strata,  since  these,  however  varied,  are  still  necessarily 
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ranked,  fdr  wa&t  of  oHiev  namesy  undet  tke  leadkig  titles 
of  quartz  rock,  nucaceous  BohiBt,  hornblende  sehist,  and 
chlorite  schist ;  akhough  the  «two  latter  often  deviate 
oonsiderahly  from  the  definitions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  quartz  rock  ov  micaceous  scfaivt 
to  call  fbr  particular  notice.  They  are  both  extreme^ 
. distinct  in  character,  and  the 'beds  are  of  consideraUe 
thickness.  The  unequal  action  of  the  sea  on  these  rodis 
where  they  occur  on  the  shore,  readers  both  of  theiyi 
conspicuous  at  a  distance.  The  chlorite  schist  occurs 
under  many  distinct  forms,  but  the  most  prevalent  is 
fissile  and  scaly  in  texture;  being  often  so  regularly 
laminar  as  to  admit  of  being  used  for  slates^  The  other 
varieties  will  be  better  deferred  till  the>wh<de  series  shall 
be  coUectivdy  considered.  The.  hornblende  schist  pre- 
sents also  many  varieties,  the  consideration  of  whidi  must 
be  in  the  same  manner  deferred,  but  the  prevalent  beds 
consist  of  felspar  and  hornblende ;  scarcely  schistose,  an4 
often  resembling  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family. 

It  is  reported  that  copper  has  been  found  in  Gigha ;  but 
on  this  subject  I  could  procure  nothing  but  hearsay  and 
rpgap  testimony,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  titat 
pyrites  which  occurs  in  many  of  the  rocks^  has  been  mi%f 
taken  for  it. 

Common  chlorite  is  found  imbedded  in  the  quartz  veins 
which  traverse  the  chlorite  schist,  as  is  usual  wherever 
these  rocks  are  founds  Large  concretions  of  green  co^i- 
pact  felspar  are  also  to  be  seen  in  different  pmrts  both 
of  the  hornblende  and  of  the  chlorite  schists. 

Trap  veins  are  to  be  observed  ti'aversing  the  island  in 
various  directions,  but  no.  where  po8$essed  of  any  pecur 
liarities  to  render  them  objects  of  notice,  s^ter  the  nu- 
merous examples,  which  have;  fallen,  under  review  in  de^- 
scribing  the  other  islands.. 

It  was  femaiked  at  the  beginning  of  this  account  that 
there  was  a  general  resemblance  between  Gigha  and  the 
a^compai^ing  island  Cara,  and  they  may  indeed  be  oo«b» 
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sidered  as  parts  of  the  same  ridge.  But  there  is  one 
doubtful  circumstance  in  Cara,  that  cannot  be  passed 
without  notice.  At  its  southern  extremity  the  beds  of 
micaceous  ischist  and  quartz  rock  are  immediately  foI« 
lowed  by  a  mass^  apparently  of  common  greenstone,  con- 
sisting of  an  extremely  hard  and  uniform  basaltic  base^ 
with  oocasional  particles  of  fekpar  intermixed.  Tins  rock 
has. no  taidency  to  the  schistosld  fracture,  and,  notwitb- 
standing  .the  similarity  of  the  ingredients,  is  as  mudh  diii- 
tingttished  in.  aspect  from  any  of  the  yarieties  of  horoh 
Uende  schist  found,  in  Qigha,  as  by  its  external  features 
and .  leading  fracture,  t^hich  disj^ay  the  vertical  and 
sniperfectly  columnar  tendency  so  generally  found  in  the 
Todu  of  the  trap  ftonily.  The  ambiguity  respecting  its 
geological  chajracter  arista  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
immediately  following  the  micaceous  schist  in  the  same 
order  as  the  hornblende  schist  does  in  Giigha;  ttnd  froin 
the  fact  that  the  vertical  prismatic  fracture  occurs,  in  other 
instanoes,  in  those  beds  of  which  the  alternation  is  unquesr 
ftionable.  That  ambiguity  must  for  the  present  ranain^ 
sinoe  the  peculiar  characters  of  this  s^ies,  as  It  occurs  on 
the  adjoining  continent,  were  not  investigated  until  long 
after  the  examination  of  these  islands,  and  no  opportunity 
was  afterwards  afforded  of  re-examining  Cara  with  the 
incroased  knowledge  derived  fix>m  that  investigation. 
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-    In  proceeding  to  the  general  examination  of  the  con- 
nexions and  relations  of  these  islands,  it  must  be  rconrai- 
•bered  that  they  were  classed  in  three  subordmate  gronps^ 
•the  Slate,  the  Quartz,  and  the  Chlorite  isles.    On  the 
subject  of  the  first  group  nothing  remains  to  be  added 
except  a  few  remarks  on  the  beds  of  chlorite  schist,  which 
will  find  their  place  in  describing  the  last  subdiTiaon; 
the  rdation  of  each  individual  to  the  whole  being  easily 
collected  from  the  preceding  descriptions^    The  internal 
relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  second  have  been 
also  sufficiently  detailed.     But  the  limited  extent  and 
small  number  oi  the  islands  included  in  the  last  sub- 
division, rendered  it  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the 
«eries  of  strata  to  which  they  belong,  as  ample  as  its 
importance  merits ;  while  the  history  of  these  rocks  ooidd 
not  be  understood  without  refei;ence  to  the  mainland, 
where  they  occupy  an  extensive  tract  of  couotiy.     The 
folowing  sketch  of  the.  general  extent^  position,  and  pie- 
vailing  features  ^  of  the  whole  district,  will  render  intel- 
ligible that  which  must  have  appeared  obscure  in  the 
history  of  these  spots ;  and  from  it  may  be  supplied  those 
minor  details  which  were  purposely  omitted,  as  being,  in 
their  detached  state,  unsatisfactory.    It  will,  from  that,  be 
seen,  that  the  islands  of  the  chlorite  division  all  consist 
of  the  prolongations  of  the  beds  on  the  mainland;  the 
variations  of  character  and  position  in  the  strata  of  the 
several  individuals,  corresponding  exactly  with  those  of 
the  continental  strata  from  which  they  are  prolonged. 
This  series  must  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 

*  See  the  general  Map,  and  consult  Arrowsunith*s  Map. 
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Cblorite  series,  or  formation,  a  tenn  necessary  to  discrimi* 
naie  it  from  the  series  of  micaceous  schist  with  which 
it  has  hitheita  been  confoanded.  Its  character  will  be 
found  sufficiently  remarkable,  and  sufficiently  distinct  from 
that  of  the  micaceous  schists  throughout  Scotland,  to 
justify  this  n^w  arrangement. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  6hore 
pf  the  eastern  branch  of  Loch  Fine,  at  a  small  distance 
f|om  the  .  sea,  and  prolonged  to  the  western  coast  of 
Cantyre,  it  will  represent,  with  an  accuracy  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose,  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  this 
^eries ;  that  boundary  being  coincident  with  the  bearing  of 
the  strata.    The  corresponding  parallel  boundary  to  the 
^orthri^st,  will  be  found  in  the  island  of  Shuna  and  on 
Ahe  adjoining  mainland ;  the  extreme  visible  portion  of  the 
smes^  being  the  grey  ridge  of  Luing  and  Seil.     This 
boundary  is .  rendered  imperfect  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
trap  of  Lorn,  which  overwhelms  the  chlorite  series,  together 
mti^  the  conterminous  mass  of  clay  slate  that  occupies*  the 
Slate  isles  and  the  adjoining  continent ;  the  indications  of 
the  junction  of  these  being  barely  visible  in  the  proximity 
of  Shuna  to  Luing,  in  the.  grey  ridge  of  the  latter,  and  in 
a  point  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  Torsa.     It  is  evident 
.  that  the  boundary  to  the  south-westward,  across  the  strata, 
is  the  sea ;  while  the  corresponding  one,  to  the  north-east 
is,  like  the  former,  obscured ;  partly  by  the  soil  of  the 
interior  district  of  Argyllshire,  to  which  the  strata  are 
prolonged,  and  partly  by  the  great  tract  of  porphyry  which 
.covers  the  stratified  rocks  in  this  quarter.    Such  is  the 
geographical  extent  of  that  portion  of  this  series  to  which 
the  island^  in  question  belong :  it  would  exceed  the  limits 
pf  this  investigation  to  pursue  it  further  into  the  interior  of 
Scotland,  where  it  also  occurs  in  a  distinct  manner. 

In  examining  the  lateral  boundaries  of  this  series,  no- 
thing can  be  added  to  the  account  just  given  of  the  north- 
.western  limit :  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  termination 
sis  here  definite  as  far  as  it  is  visible ;  the  only  vacillation 
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that  occurs^  being  the  single  set  of  strata  that  fonns  the 
grey  ridge  of  Seil  and  Lning  so  often  mentioned  and  alter- 
nates with  the  clay  slate  of  this  tract.  Hie  southern  limit 
howerer  is  unassignable;  a  great  number  of  faidefinite 
gradations  and  irregular  alternations  taking  plaCej;  before 
the  chlorite  series  is  finally  established  to  the  exduaion  of 
the  micaceous  schist  which  forms  the  southern  part  of 
Cantyre  eind  the  districts  to  the  south  of  Loch  Fine.  This 
ambiguous  tract  however  rarely  exceeds  two  milcis  in 
breadtii ;  in  a  few  places  it  may  eictend  to  four. 

Many  opportunities  of  tracing  these  ahemations  are 
afforded,  in  the  sections  presented  by  the  TarioUs  shored 
of  these  intersected  coasts*  The  micaceous  schist  pofrs- 
sesdes  a  very  uniform  character  through  the  whole  extent 
above  mentioned ;  being  generally  of  a  greenish  hue>  so  as 
slightly  to  approach  to  chlorite  schist,  without  evet*  pre- 
senting very  decided  example  of  it.  Occasionally  alsd  it 
assumes  a  quartzose  character,  without  actually  pas^ng 
into  quartz  rock.  It  appears  to  contain  no  bedftofaity 
substance,  excepting  some  partial  and  irregular  masses 
of  Umestone.  In  general  it  is  much  undulated,  and  iA 
this  respect  it  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  Utit  chlorite 
series,  which  is  characterized  by  the  great  straightness 
and  even  paralldism  of  the  beds. 

The  gradation  between,  the  micaceous  schist  and  the 
chlorite  series  takes  place  by  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  one  or  other  of  the  beds  of  the  latter  ani<mg  those 
of  the  former.  At  first,  a  single  one  only  will  be  found 
in  a  space  of  many  hundred  yards,  but  at  length  in*- 
creasing  in  frequency,  they  become  predominant;  the 
micaceous  schist  gradually  diminishing  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  no  longer  perceptible  except  on  close  examination*. 
During  the  progress  of  this  change,  the  stratification, 
which,  through  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  micaceous 
schist,  is  so  confused  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable, 
becomes  gradually  so  even  and  regular,  that,  ih  those 
cases    where   the    angles    of   inclination  are  small,   the 
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bdda  p0t  on  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  secondary 
strata.  The  deception  is  often  very  great,  and  is  mnck 
aided  by  th^  thinness  of  the  several  beds  which  enter 
into  the  chl(^nte  series ;  more  especially  by  that  of  the 
quartz  rock  and  micaceous  schist.  This  contrast  of  charac- 
ter is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  present 
series  a£f  distinguished  jirom  that  of  micaceous  schist ;  the 
latter  rock,  in  almost  every  instance  where  it  occurs 
in  Scotland,  beipg  confused,  bent,  undulated,  and  with 
difficulty  distinguishable  into  strata;  while  the  former, 
even  in  its  vicinity,  maintains  an  invariable  regularity 
in  every  point  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  re« 
semblance  to  the^  secondary  strata  above  mentioned, 
is  fJso  iQiich  existed  by  the  perpetual  interchange  and 
repetition  of  the  different  substances  belonging  to  this 
series;  each  individual  of  it  being  succeeded  by  some 
oth^r  of  the  number,  and  no  stratum  occupying  more 
than  a  few  feet,  while  many  of  them  do  not  exceed 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  this  collection  of  strata,  taken 
at  right  angles  to  the  bearing,  is  twenty  miles ;  and  as 
the  &r  greater  portion  of  the  beds  occupy  angles  ap- 
proaching the  vertical  line,  fjrom  which  the  inclinations 
oa  both  sides  tend  in  opposite  directions,  it  may  be 
considered  as  ^the  present  thickniess  of  the  whole  mass. 
Having  examined  the  sections  in  every  point,  from. one 
extreme  boundary  to  the  other,  it  may  safely  be  stated, 
that,  from  a  mean  measurement  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  separate  beds,  there  are  not  less  than  40,000  alter- 
mitioiw  within  the  space,  of  this  series.  It  will  be  a 
sisAiij^ct  for  future  inquiry  whether,  admitting .  that  all 
such  strata  have  been  originally  deposited  in  a  horizontal 
position,  this  can  be  considered  as  the  actual  and  original 
depth  of  the  whole  deposit. 

The  general  direction  of  the  beds  which  form  the 
whole  series,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  north- 
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eastimrd;  but  under  considerable  vfiiriktionfl  wbicb  it 
is  necessary  to  explain,  as  the  discordant  positioxls  of 
the  difierent  Chlorite  isles  depeild  on  Qkeaa 

It  was  shown,  that  in  Oigha^  the   bearings   of  the 
elevated  edges  were  north-east,  dr  a  little  more  northerly. 
The  same  disposition  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  cor- 
responding prolongations  on  the  mainland,  and  by  this 
the   forms    of  Loch   Tarbet    and    Loch    Killisport   are 
determined;    the    boundaries    of   each    of  these    being- 
identical  with  the  course  of  the  strata.      This  portion 
lies  near  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  series,  and 
thus  Gigha  and  Cara  are  also  situated  on  the  confines 
of  the  whole  deposit.    In  proceeding  to  the  northward, 
the  line  of  bearing  gradually  assumes  a  more  northerly 
tendency;    the   effect  of  which    on   the   forms    of  the 
coast  is  also  marked  in  the  disposition  of  Loch  Swin, 
and    in  that   of    the    shore  from    Keilis    point   to    the* 
extremity  of  Loch  Craignish.    This  direction,  as  already 
mentioned  in  treating  of  the  Craignish  isles,  is  horth- 
norih-east,  and  thus  tbese  islands,  as  well  as  those  of 
St.  Cormac,    appertain  to   a  part  of  the  series  which- 
lies  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  middle  and  from 
the  north-western  boundary.    In  approaching  still  nearer . 
to  this  boundary,  the  strata  gradually  assume  a  position 
still  more  northerly,  which  is  indicated,  as  before,  by 
the  forms  of  the  coast^  while  it  is  also  visible  in  the  ^ 
strata  themselves  in  numerous  places.      In   Shuna,    as- 
was  already  shown,  the  direction  becomes*  nearly  nortl], ' 
the  tendency  to  the  eastward    scarcely    amounting    to 
half  a  point;   and  with  this,  the  small  islands  in  th^ 
channel  leading   to    Loch   Melfort,   which    it   was   not 
thought    necessary    to    describe,    correspond.      It    was 
also  shown  that  in  this  island  a  sudden  flexure  took ' 
place  to  the  north-east  by  north;   the  only  example  of 
such  a  change  which  I  observed  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  this  series.    That  flexure  is  indicated  on  the 
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■laifdaiid  ako,  in  die  pontiQn  of  the  strata,  at  Dcgpish. 
point ;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  trap  at  this  place,  puta 
a  stop  to  all  further  investigation  in  this  quarter. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  these  varying  di-. 
rections,  it  is  obvious  that  the  changes  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Quartz  isles  and  of  the  Slate  isles;  and 
that  a  general  parallelism  is  thus  maintained  under  all 
the  irregularities,  by  every  member  of  the  group  pf  the 
Schistose  isles  at  large,  and  by  the  strata  of  whatever 
nature  that  form  the  adjoining  continent. 

The  yariations  which  take  place  in  tlie  dip  of  the 
chlorite  strata  throughout  their  extent,  are  considerable, 
and  merit  a  somewhat  detailed  consideration.  Com«* 
menctng  at  West  Tarbet  Loch,  which,  in  a  general 
sense,  may  be  considered  as  the  south-eastern  boundary 
of  the  series,  the  dip  is  towards  the  west;  in  which 
res|>ect  it  corresponds  with  that,  of  Gigha  already  de» 
scribed.  The  same  regularity  is  not  however  maintained 
on  the  prolongations  of  the  strata,  as  may  be  discovered  . 
by  examining  the  western  shore  of,  south  Loch  Fine. 
Here,  for  a  certain  space  from  Barmore  northwards, 
the  dip  is  frequently  reversed;  the  strata  thus  often 
occupying  the  vertical  line,  and  considerable  irregularity  . 
being  the  result.  But  from  Strandore,  on  this  section, 
where  the  strata  are  vertical,  to  Loch  Gilp,  the  north* 
western  dip  is  regular ;  or,  if  there  are  any  irregularities, 
they  are  so  limited  as  not  to  be  easily  discovered.  On 
th^,  western  section,  on  the  contrary,  both  in  South 
and  North. Knapdale,  irregularities  similar  to  those  near 
Barmore,  are  found;  although  by  far  the  prevailing 
dip  of  the  whole  series  is  stilt  to  the  westward.  These 
irregularities,  like  the  former,  consist  in  occasional  vacil- 
lations from  the  eastern  to  the  western  dip,  accompanied  . 
by  vertical  intermediate  portions.  Notwithstanding  these 
vacillations  however,  the ,  regularity  of  the  strata  and 
the  parallelism  and  evenness,  of  ^ek  alternations  are 
never    changed;    nor  are   the  reversals   ever   attended 
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with  those  contortions  so  common  in  similar  cases  ill 
micaceous  schist.  It  is  nevertheless  evident,  that  as 
the  same  prolonged  strata  do  not  throughout  their 
whole  course  maintaii^  the  same  dip,  some  flexure  or 
fracture  must  take  place  in  the  intermediate  points,  which 
in  this  peninsula  are  rendered  invisible  by  the  soil  of 
the  interior  country.  It  is  interesting  here  to  remark 
that  the  same  character  in  a  greater  degree  pervades 
the  whole  of  Cantyre;  since  the  beds  of  micaceous 
schist  on  its  eastern  shore  have  an  eastern  dip,  while 
those  on  the  opposite  side  dip  to  the  westward. 

If  the  irregularities  thus  enumerated,  which  bear  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  extent,  be  omitted, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  strata  are  placed  at  low 
angles  near  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  series; 
those  angles  rarely  rising  to  above  twenty  degrees,  and 
being  in  some  places  considerably  less.  Under  the 
same  general  exceptions,  the  elevations  gradually  increase 
in  proceeding  northwards,  till  at  length  the  prevaiUng 
position  is  vertical.  This  elevated  position  of  the  strata 
will  be  found  to  predominate  in  the  tract  which  lies 
between  Loch  Swin  and  the  western  coast,  and  admits 
of  easy  examination  on  two  sections,  that  of  the  various 
inlets  of  tiiis  coast,  and  that  of  the  Crinan  canal.  After 
a  certain  space,  attended  by  the  usual  vacillations,  the 
prevailing  dip  is  found  to  be  reversed,  tending  to  the 
eastward ;  and  thus  it  is  found  disposed  in  the  Craignish 
isles,  where  it  first  becomes  permanently  settled  to  diis 
quarter,  and  in  Shuna,  where  it  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. On  this  side  also  of  the  general  vertical  elevation, 
the  angles  subside  as  the  strata  retire  from  it,  those 
in  Shuna  being  as  low  as  in  Oigha,  although  in  the 
reverse  position.  The  same  general  inclination  to  the 
eastward  has  already  been  shown  to  prevail  in  the 
Slate,  and  in  the  Quartz  isles.  If  now  the  whole  series 
of  the  Chlorite  strata  be  retraced,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  under  minute  inegularities,  there  is  a  line  of  vertical 
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hed»,'  not  however  placed  in  die  middle  of  *  the.  tract ; 
towards  which  the  strata  converge  on  each  side,  both  from 
the  south-eastern  and  north-western  boundaries. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enter  on  the  description  of  the 
several  rocks  which  enter  into  this.series;  a  task  the 
more  necessary,  as  these  details,  were  purposely  omitted 
in  treating,  of  the  Chlorite .  isles.  The  peculiar  nature 
of  these  substances,  no  less  than  the  pecuUaritieg  of 
general  character  just  described,  were  the  circumstances 
which  induced  me  to^  consider  the  Chlorite  series  of  this 
coast  as  distinct  from  diat  of  the  micaceous  schist. .  >  It 
remains  to  be  known  whether  any  series  analogous  to 
this  exists  iii  other  countries;  but  that  can  never  be 
determined  if  every  schistose  rock  of  this  character,  is  con- 
ceived to  belong  to  the  series  of  micaceous  schist,  since 
investigation  then  becomes  unnecessary.  It  remains  for 
geologists  to  reject  it,  if  they  please,  as  a  superfluaus 
distinction;  but,  in.  the  present  state  of  this  science, 
it  is  preferable  to  err  on  the  side  of  extreme  refinen^efit, 
than  to  confound  under  general  terms,  details,  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  which  must  yet  be  unforeseen.  That  every 
member  of  this  series  does « or  may.  occur, .  either  w^th 
the  series  of  micaceous  schist,  or  that  of  gneiss,  is  no 
argument  against  the  present  division,  since,  the^  same 
is  true  •  of  many  other  rocks.  The  establishment  •  of 
certain  distinct  series,  in  which  a  peculiar  general,  order 
and  association  of  a  given  number  of  substances .  is 
observed,  is  not  one  of  the  least  improvements  in  modern 
geology.  The  importance  of  the  formations  of  geolpgists 
is  too  well  known  to  require  defence. 

In  describing  the  several  strata  which  enter  into  jthe 
Chlorite  series,  (or  formation,)  it  appears  expedient  to 
divide  them  into,  two  portions,  those  which  are  of  most 
frequent  recurrence  and  of  the  most  constant  character, 
and  those  which  present  various  modifications,  both 
subordinate  in  quantity  and  apparently  variable  in.  com- 
position., The  leading  strata  whicb  give  the  d^i^acter 
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to  tfie  whole  series,  win  be  found  comprised  und^r  Ha* 
Mtomag  dirision,  a&d  they  ate  phieed  as  nearly  *  as-- 
possible  witih  some  regard  to  their  rdative  importance^ 
or  to  the  spaces  which  they  respectiyely  occupy. 

The  first  of  these  »  a  schist  thickly  and  imperfectiiy 
fissile ;  either  consisting  of  schistose  chlorite  and  felspar 
alone,  or  of  these  minerals  with  hornblende  or  with- 
actinolite  superadded.  This  rock  shows  no  external' 
marks  of  its  fissfle  tendency,  like  micaceous  schist  or 
(mfinary  chlorite  schist;:  that  property  being  detected 
only  by  the  hammer,  to  which  it  is  at  the  same  time 
extremely  refractory.  Where  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
nMre  particularly  where  it  is  washed  by  the  sea,  it 
flBsimies  rounded  forms,  with  polished  surfaces  in  every* 
part;  indicating  an  uniform  massive  structure  like  ihait 
of  greenstoner  In  this  case  it  is  equally  undistinguishable 
in  colour  from  that  rock ;  the  cfaloritic  ingredient  becoming 
black,  and  the  felspar  producing  the  same  white  specks  that 
aire  visible  in  the  rocks  of  this-  species.  By  the  increase 
of  the  actinolite  or  of  the  hornblende,  this  staratum 
becomes  so  compact  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
a  hornblende  or  an  actinolite  schist;  into  which  it  seems 
ultimately  to  pass,  being  then  iindistinguishable  from 
tliose  rocks  as  they  accompany  gneiss.'  A  remarkable^ 
circumstance  is  occasionally  seen  in  these  beds  where 
they  undergo  the  transitions  in  question,  as  well  as  in 
the  ordinary  hornblende  schist  that  forms  part  of  the 
series.  They  often  present  a  prismatic  fracture  atrightr 
asgles  to  the  beds,  the  prisms  being  as  regular  and 
decided  as  in  the  trap  rocks.  When  this  bed  therefore 
is  uppermost,  and  attains  the  thickness  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  while  the  inferior  are  thin  and  present  die 
ordfaiary  parallel  stratification,  it  whence  frequently  as^ 
sumes  the  aspect  of  a  superincumbent  mass  of  trap  so 
strongly,  that  it  requires  great  attention  and  minute 
examination  to  inake  the  distinction.  The  deception  is 
|DU^  aided  by  the  composition^  which  is  often  simikil 
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to  ihftt^of  greemrtone,  and  by  the  aspect  of  the  surfitte^- 
which  abMwt  always  resemUea  that  of  this  rock  eyeii  when 
the  composttion  ia  differaiL  The  rock  of  Cara,  dready 
mentioned,  presents  this  dubious  character;  but  it  is 
minitdy  more  maiked  in  certain  parts  of  Looh  Kne 
which  lie  near  the  entrance  of  lioch  Gilp.  The  Tertical 
prismatic  fracture  was  also  pointed  out  as  occurring  ia 
the  grey  ridge  of  S^il  and  Luing,  wbioh  belongs  to  this 
series.  This  rock,  under  its  yarious  modifications,  is^ 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  series,  and  appears 
to  form  nearly  three4burths  of  it ;  the  quartas  rock  beings 
the'  next  in  quantity. 

That  substance  varies  much  in  colour,  being  brown, 
yellowish,  white,  or  pale  grey.  It  is  sometimes  compaictr 
and  crystalline,  in  others  fissile,  arenaceous,  or  so  mixed 
with  mica  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  micaceous 
sdnst  when  split  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae. 

Next  in  order  is  common  scaly  chlorite  schist,  at  times 
arenaceous,  at  others  silky,  and  either  flat  or  minutely 
undulated;  but  in  all  cases  splitting  into  thin  laminee, 
and  generally  very  tender  where  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
is  occasionally  capable  of  being  wrought  for  roofing  slate.. 

Common  micaceous  schist  forms  the  last  of  the  essential 
beds  of  this  series,  being  always  flat  tuid  fissile,  and 
frequently  presenting  a  greenish  hue  so  as  at  length  to 
pass  inter  the  preceding  rock. 

These  two  last  beds  rarely  exceed  ^a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  and  do  not  together  seem  to  occupy  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  series.  I  may  remark,  in  concluding 
this'  enumeration '  of  the  essentiat  and  constant  beds, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  region  occupied  by  them, 
the  simple  hornblende  schist  predominates  over  the 
thick  and  compound  chlorito  schist,  usurping  in  a  great 
measure  its  place  in  th^  seties.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  Oigha,  and  about  the  point  of  Knap. 

It  was  already  hinted  that  the  usual  order  of  ar- 
rangement among  ..these  several  strata,  is  that  of  a  constant 
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and  repeated  alteraation  of  every  member;  bat  the  sxA-- 
caceous  schist  is  generally  next  to  the  quartz  rock/  and 
the  thin  chlorite  schist  accompanies  the  thick  and  coin- 
pound  variety.  Thus  the  contrast  between  the  beds 
of  Afferent  dimensions^  no  less  than  the  perpetual  in- 
terchange of  colour  and  the  extreme  regularity  of  the 
strata,  render  the  whole  very  conspicuous,  and  strongly 
distinguished  from  th&  shapeless  and  contorted  beds  of 
the  series  of  micaceous  schist. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enumerate  the  subordinate 
varieties  which  are  found  in  this  series ;  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  may  be  observed  in  Gigha,  in  the  description 
of  which  they .  were  purposely  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  the  whole  into  one  condensed  view.  The  want 
of  distinctive  terms  renders  an  enumeration  of  the  in- 
gredients and  of  their  mode  of  disposition  necessaiy. 

The  hornblende  schist  is  found  under  the  following 
difibrent  modifications : — 

1.  Simple  schistose  hornblende,  either  scaly  or  fibrous. 

2«  A  mixture  of  hornblende  and  felspar;  the  former 
scaly,  the  latter  arenaceous,  and  the  structure  of  the  rock 
schistose. 

5.  An  alternating  mixtur^  of  hornblende  and  felspar, 
both  laminar;  the  laininee  very  decided^  and  the  rock 
easily  splitting  into  thin  slates. 

4.  A  mixture  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  so  minute  as 
to  present  an  uniform  grey  aspect.  The  substances  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the  rock  is 
schistose. 

6.  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  not  schistose 
in  the  fracture,  but  regularly  alternating  with  all  the 
schistose  rocks.* 

*  This  rock  mighr,  in  hand  specimens,  be  considered  a  member  of  the 
trap  family.  It  is  ranked  here  on  account  of  its  obvious  and  intimate 
affinity  with  these  strata,  not  because  we  are  at  liberty  to  supersede  the 
use  of  a  mincralogical  term  when  the  substance  to  be  described  does  not 
agree  in  its  geological  relations  with  those  to  which  that  is  generally 
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6.  Hornblende  schist  with  mica. 

7.  The  same  with  grains  of  green  compact  felspar  inter- 
spersed. 

applied.  I  am  aware  that  the  tenn  primitive  greenstoae  has  tooetiaMe 
been  applied  to  similar  rocks^  bat  the  cenfoaion  created  by  its  ose  is 
considerable;  since,  according  to  tbe  views  of  many  geologists,  the  trap 
rocksy  even  when  in  the  form  of  veins^  or  in  other  respects  of  an 
obviously  later  date  than  the  stratified  rocks  in  question,  have  also  been 
distinguished  by  the  same  name;  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  a 
-  position  which  must  in  such  a  case  be  considered  accidental.  In  these 
instances  die  adjective  term,  primilive»  becomes  fallacious;  tending 
to  increase  a  confusion  which  is  already  yeiy  inconvenient  and  injurious*' 
Until  that  confusion  shall  be  remedied  by  a  more  comprehensive  ant) 
precise  nomenclature,  descriptions  unaccompanied  by  specimens  and 
drawings,  will  frequently  be  unintelligible.  To  prevent  such  mistakes, 
in  the  present  dearth,  and  under  the  present  ambiguity  of  terms,  po 
method  remains  but  the  circuitous  expUmation  here  adopted.  I  am: 
equally  aware  that  the  term  honibleBde  schist  is  not  universally  applied 
to  the  schistose  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende  above  described.  In 
strictness  it  is  only  applicable  to  a  schistose  armngement  of  simple  hom« 
blende.  The  term  greenstone  schist  has  been  used  for  this  rock ;  but  it 
has  also  been  applied  to  other  schistose  substances  of  different  chareo-' 
ters ;  for  which  reason  it  b  prudent  to  avoid  it,  as  well  as  all  other 
terms,  which,  having  been  originally  nsed  in  an  ambiguous  sense,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  limited  afterwards.  It  is  an  additional  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  term  greenstone,  thai  having  been  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  rocks  of  the  trap  family,  it  is  apt  to  excite  associations  which  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid. 

Tdl  more  minerelogical  names  are  invented,  so  as  to  distinguish  eflec- 
tnally  all  the  compound  rocks,  it  appears  still  preferable,  in  descriptiona 
of  a  country,  where  the  leading  objects  are  of  a  geologjical  nature,  to  use 
such  general  terms  as  shall  obviate  any  chance  of  misleading  the  reader 
respecting  ^the  affinities  and  positions  of  the  rocks  described.  The 
ambiguity  tliat  might  arise  from  them  is  prevented  by  describ- 
ing the  specimens ;  and  thus  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  will 
always  be  understood,  since  tbe  definition  will  accompany  it  whenever 
that  appears  necessary.  To  illustrate  further  these  remarks,  I  may  refer 
to  a  rock  also  occurring  here,  which,  under  one  general  and  received  tenn, 
includes  many  substances  differing  from  each  other  more  than,  the  mixtures 
of  hornblende  and  felspar  do  from  common  hornblende  schist :  namely, 
chlorite  slate.    This  may  consbt  of  simple  schbtose  chlorite,  or  uf 
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The  rocks  which  foUow,  consist  pf  the  jDost  remarkable 
Yiuiieti^  of  Chlorite  schist. 

1 .  Chlorite^  schist,  formed  of  simple  undulated,  or  fiftraight 
scaly  chlorite. 

,  2.  Schistose  chlorite  with  quartz,  sometinies  finely  Jami* 
Bar,  sometimes  granokriy  laminar,  occasaonrily  so  compact 
as  to  be  scarcely  fissile. 

3.  Chlorite  schist  and  felspar,  either  scaly  or  fibrous  in 
the  fracture,  and  schistose. 

4.  The  same,  except  that  the  felspar  is  arenaceous,  and 
scarcdy  distinguishaUe  from  quartz,  without  trial  of  its 
hardness,  or  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  weather 
upon  it. 

6.  The  same,  containing  in  addition,  distinctly  imbedded 
cxystals  of  common  felspar.  Similar  felspar  crystals  are 
also  found  imbedded  at  times  in  comnum  schistose  chlorite. 

6.  Chlorite  schist  containing  crystals  or  scales  of  black 
inica. 

7.  Chlorite  schist  and  hornblende  in  a  state  of  intimate 
admixture,  the  structure  intermediate  between  scaly  and 
fibrous. 

•   8*  Chlorite  schist  and  actinolite. 

9.  Simple  chlorite  schist  containing  distinct  crystals 
of  hornblende. 

In  all  these  cases,  additional  variations  take  place  fi*om 
the  occasional  verging  of  the  schistose  chlorite  to  talc  or 
to  mica,  fix>m  neither  of  which  indeed  is  it  at  times  easily 
distinguished. 

The  following  are  triple  and  quadruple  compounds,  and 
must  for  the  present  be  ranked  either  with  the  varieties 

oblorite  wich  bomUeode,  with  mica,  with  quarts,  with  felspar,  or  with 
more  than  one,  or  even  two,  of  these  ingredieiits.  Still,  in  a  geological 
■ease,  these  several  mixtures  are  received  as  varieties  of  one  leading 
vook ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  privilege  is  claimed  of  apply- 
ing the  general  term  hornblende  schist  to  the  several  varieties  hens 
described* 


dUmie  ^chiot  or  of  ]K>fiibleiide  ecyat,  xalnfim  some 
mineralogist  shall  think  it  tieoeMMu^  to  contriye  new  tenw 
ier  them. 

1.  Chloike  adiist,  black  aica,  and  felspar. 

2.  Hombleade^  niea,  and  £dqMur« 

.  3.  Hombknie^  oUotite^  qoasta^  and  gveen  c^Mnpaot 
.fekpar. 

The  last  whidb  I  feluA  envmeittte  aie  nxnre  asfilHgiioiia 
in  their  aspect  than  remarkcdi^le  for  theur  ingredients;  the 
ambiguity  being  produced  by  the  predominanoe  of  that 
^hidi  is  on  other  ooeaaions  the  least  prominent  Tngr»- 
jdient,  namdLy  fekpor. 

1.  A  rode  consisting  of  fdspar  of  a  texture  intermediate 
^tween  the  granular  and  confusedly  crystalliaedi  or  else 
of  common  compact  felspar,  intersp^sed  with  crystals  of 
dack  green  or  blackkh  hornblende,  the  whole  mass  being 
of  a  pale  grey  colour.  It  is  at  tilnes  schislose,  at  others 
it  merely  divides  into  thin  beds,  and  subsequendy  by  cross 
ftactures  into  irregular  prisms. 

This  xock  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  considered  a  subot- 
diioate  rariety;  since  it  occurs  in  the  aeveral  parts  of 
the  districts  under  review,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  also 
foond  occupying  an  extensive  tract  in  the  islands  Luing, 
Torsa,  and  Seil,  where  it  was  formerly  mentioned.  In 
these,  it  has  been  shown  to  alternate  with  chloritic  and 
inicaceous  schist,  and  with  quartz  rock;  on  the  main- 
land it  occurs  with  these  rodui  and  with  common  horo- 
Uende  schist;  its  boundaries  being  alway9  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  altematbns  taking  place  without  grar> 
dation. 

>  2.  A  lock  with  the  general  aspect  and  structure  of  the 
large  grained  granitic  gneiss,  but  consisting  of  chlorite 
sdiist  and  febpar  only;  the  latter  forming  distinct  but 
imperfecdy  crystalliai^d  grains,  very  predominant,  and 
eidy  sepamted  from  each  other  by  thin  laminfla  of  the 
former.    This  rodL  is  not  strictly  schistose,  but  breaks 
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like -gneiss 'in  an  undulating  irregular  manner  determined 
in  isome  measure  by  the  chloritic  laminee. 

With  regard  to  the  two  last  named  rocks,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  no  terms  under  which  they  can  with  pro- 
priety be  arranged.  It  is  true  that  the  former  possesses  a 
certain  analogy  to  the  compound  hornblende  schist,  and 
the  latter  to  chlorite  schist;  but  the  differences,  both 
in  the  relative  proportions  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
ingredients,  are -in  both  cases  so  great  as  perhaps  to  justify 
dntinct  appellations;  a  claim  further  supported  by  the 
pecuKarity  of  their  geological  connexions.  The  invention 
of  new  terms  is  however  a  delicate  task,  and  their  recep- 
tion-is so  much  more  frequently  the  consequence  of 
au&ority  than  fitness,  that  it  is  better  Idl  to  othens,  or 
to  a  "time  when  the  necessity  will  be  more  generally  felt. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  following  substances,  which 
do  not  in  strictness  belong  to  either  division,  though  very 
nearly  akin  to  the  hornblende  schists. 

1.  Schistose  actinolite,  spicular  or  scaly  in  the  fracture. 

2.  Actinolite  and  felspar,  the  two  ingredients  occurring 
in  a  great  variety  of  proportion,  with  consequent  vaiia- 
tions  in  the  aspect  of  the  rock. 

3.  Actinolite  and  felspar,  with  hornblende,  or  with  black 
mica,  or  with  both,  superadded. 

In  terminating  the  account  of  the  Chlorite  series,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  that  some  rocks  of  a  different  nature, 
not  yet  enumerated,  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  tract  which 
it  occupies.  As  it  alternates  once  with  the  clay  slate 
of  the  Slate  isles  near  its  north-western  boundary,  so,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crinan,  a  somewhat  extensive  range 
of  fine  clay  slate  and  of  graywack6  beds,  are  found  alter- 
nating with  it.  These  rocks  occur  also  in  other  places, 
but  always  in  very  minute  portions.  If  these  alternations 
detract  nothing  from  the  general  integrity  of  the  Chlorite 
series,  they  ^dd  another  example  to  the  numerous  unre-r 
corded  associations  in  which  clay  slate  and  graywack6  are 
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foiind.  Beds  of  limestone  are  also  to  be  observed,  'but 
always  of  very  limited  extent,  and. the  summit  level  of 
the  Crinan  canal  presents  one  accessible  example  of  this 
nature. 


Having  thus  finished  the  .examination  of  the  only 
subordinate  group  which  required  furtlier  illustration, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  more  general  comparison 
of  the  whole  with  each  other,  and  with  those  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  mainland  to  which  they  seem  to  belong  no  less 
in  geological  identity  than  in  geographical  poisition.  ,  It  is 
not  necessary  to  notice  the  causes  commonly  assigned  for 
these  and  similar  .  geographic  distinctions.  Whatever 
expedients  may  be  adopted  for  the  explanation  of  the 
common  features  of  hill  and  dale,  of  mountain  and  lake, 
the  same  are,  with  some  exceptions,  sufficient  to  explain 
the  relations  of  islands  to  each  other  and  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continents.  It  is  in  this  case  no  ground  for 
distinction  that  the  valley  is  so  much  deeper  as  to  admit 
the  sea,  and  that  the  mountain  summit  is  insulated  among 
the  surrounding  waters. 

The  comparisons  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  sequence 
of  rocks  throughout  such  a  district  as  would  exist  were 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  now  exposed  to  view,  must  be 
drawn  from  the  correspondence  in  position  of  the  several 
rocks  as  they  .occur  in  the  different  islands,  here  to  be 
considered  as  interrupted  portions  of  one  mass;  and 
from  tracing  analogous  or  identical  successions  of  rocks 
in  •  those  parts  where  the  •  visible .  continuity  is  more 
extensive,  and  where  less  frequent  interruptions  .take 
place.  The  latter  source  of  comparison  is  so  open  and 
so  httle  subject  to  error,  that  it  requires  no  explana^ 
tion.  The  former  is  less  capable  of  rigid  examination, 
as  the  proofs  must  be  taken  with  some  little  latitude, 
lirising  from  imperfections  which  do  not  at  pi;e8ent.  admit 
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of  1>etng  feetified ;  but  ais  these  have  ahready  been  eoosi- 
dered  in  the  general  remarks  on  the  Trap  ules,  it  is  uaiie- 
eesBary  to  repeat  them« 

The  first  feature  which  attracts  the  eye  in  glaaoii^ 
oyer  the  general  map  of  these  islands^  is  that  Unear 
direction  of  the  coasts  already  pointed  ont  at  the  comr 
XQencement  of  this  work ;  4he  tendency  of  which  varies 
between  the  north  and  the  north-east^  maintainijDg  a 
general  conformity  to  that  of  the  adjoining  coasts  of 
tile  mainland,  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  bearings  of 
the  whole  western  shore  of  Scotland.  Erom  the  MuH 
t>f  Isla  to  the  northern  point  of  Jura,  tiie  tendency  is 
more  particularly  to  the  eastward  of  north,  as  it  will 
also  be  found  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  ArgylUiire^  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea  lochs  by  which  this  land  is 
intersected.  Among  the  smaller  islands  to  the  north  of 
Sum  it  becomes  more  northerly,  and  here  also  the  shores 
of  the  mainland  maintain  a  general  paraUeUsm  with  those 
of  the  islands. 

These  prevailing  directions  in  the  shores  of  the  islands, 
«411  be  found  to  correspond  in  a  great  degi«e  with  the 
directions  of  the  strata  of  which  they  toe  composed,  and 
to  vary  in  a  great  measure  according  to  the  variations 
of  these  lines  of  bearing.  A  similar  genend  correspond^* 
sence  will  be  discovered  on  the  mamhmd,  between  the 
direction  of  the  strata  and  the  general  forms  of  the  shores. 
There  is  consequently  a  regular  series  of  connexions  be- 
tween the  insular  and  the  continental  stiuta ;  the  latt^ 
being  prolongations  of  the  former  where  they  lie  in  the 
same  line  of  ^hrection,  and  sncoeeding  them  in  paraHel  ordar 
when  situated  to  the  eastward.  It  is  not  however  meant 
that  either  the  outlines  of  the  islands,  or  the  mountain 
ridges  of  the  mainland,  are  always  conformable  to  the 
directions  of  the  strata.  This  is  doubtless  true  in  n^any 
cases,  as  in  Isla  and  Jura  to  a  great  degree,  and  still 
more  remarkably  in  i^  Slate  isles.    But  in  Gigha,  the 
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direction  of  the  shores  is  oUique  to  that  of  the  roeks, 
and  the  same  disposition  will  be  found  to  penrade  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre. 

If  the  Unes  of  direction  above  mentioned  are  connected 
throughout,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 'Curved;  and 
the  reality  of  the  curvature  is  proved  by  its  taking  place 
not  in  the  interval  between  the  southern  and  northern 
islands,  but  in  the  middle  of  Laing,  as  was  shown  in 
the  description  of  that  island.  This  curvature  is  however 
neither  great  nor  permanent,  nor  is  it  such  as  to  knpli-- 
cate  all  the  parallel  strata;  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Garveloch  isles  which  lie  inmiediatdiy  to  the  west  <tf 
Luing,  and  as  the  strata  i^in  approximate  to  their  oii* 
ginal  direction  in  Kerrera,  and  in  Limnore ;  this  island 
lying  parallel  to  the  long  lin^  of  the  linnhe  Loch, 
beyond  which  I  shall  not  at  present  atten^t  to  trace 
these  connexions. 

Although  the  directions  of  the  strata  are  thus  constant, 
w:ith  certain  trifling  exceptions  which  must  be  rathw 
viewed  as  temporary  undulations  than  as  serious  de- 
viations from  their  general  course,  the  dip  is  in  diffeient 
places,  not  only  various  in  quantity,  but  reverpe  in 
position.  In  Oigha  it  is  to  the  westward,  while  it  is  to 
the  eastward,  not  only  in  Isla  and  Jura,  but  in  all  die 
northern  islands.  The  point  of  change  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  islands,  since  it  must  exist  somewhere  in  the  strait 
by  which  Gigha  is  separated  from  Isla  and  Jmra.  Bat 
it  is  easily  discovered  on  the  mainland,  where  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  examinatkm 
of  the  Chlorite  series,  so  cBstinctly  as  to  render  any  repe- 
tition here  unnecessary.  It  must  have  been  observed  by 
the  reader,  that  to  whatever  quarter  the  dip  lies,  the 
strata  of  these  islands  are  rarely  elevated  to  less  than 
twenty  degrees,  and  as  rarely  exceed  sixty;  we  may 
therefore  assume  forty  as  a  medium  quantity,  that  being 
at  the  same  time,  in  round  numbers,  perhaps  the  most 
common  angle  of  general  occurrence.    It  is  obvious  also 
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that  at  the  points  of  reyersal  the  strata  must  necessarily 
become  vertical,  as  was  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the 
central  line  more  particularly. 

The  portions  of  the  secondary  strata  occurring  in  these 
islatids  are  so  small,  since  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  Seil  and  Inish  Capel,  that  they  scarcely  admit  of  any 
general  comparison.  But  if  the  scattered  portions  ex- 
isting on  the  neighbouring  continent  be  included  with 
them,  they  will  be  found  assoctftted  by  a  common  feature 
which  is  not  uninteresting.  This  is  the  general  con- 
formity of  their  dip,  however  detached  they  may  be 
in  position.  -  From  this  \t  might  be  judged  that  they 
had  once  possessed  a  connexion  more  intimate,  and  were 
the  remains  of  a  more  universal  deposit ;  while  the  same 
circumstance  indicates  that  their  present  separation  is  not  the 
result  of  violent  and  local  causes,  but  was  produced  by  ope- 
rations of  a  gi*adual  nature.  I  need  not  however  dilate  on  this 
subject,  as  the  same  circumstance  was  already  pointed  out 
in  considering  the  general  connexions  of  the  Trap  islands. 

This  appearance  is  further  connected  with  another 
question  of  a  general  nature  respecting  the  positions  of 
strata,  which  is  at  present  far  too  obscure  to  admit  of 
a  satisfactory  solution.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
secondary  strata  in  Mull  are  deposited  indifferently  both 
on  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the  primary,  maintaining 
nevertheless  their  own  regular  stratification.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  also,  whatever  the  inclinations  of  the  latter 
may  be,  the  former  maintain  a  generally  regular  western 
dip.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  were  de- 
posited in  these  places  after  the  primary  rocks  had 
assumed  their  present  positions ;  and  in  this  case  they 
cannot  have  undergone  any  material  subsequent  derange- 
ments, but  have  originally  been  placed  in  the  inclined 
manner  in  which  they  are  now  found.  Nevertheless  there 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  proofs  that  in  other  cases  the 
secondary  strata  have  undergone  considerable  changes 
of  position  since  their  original  deposition;   an  example 
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of  which  will  hereafter  be  pointed  out  in  Arran.  'Cer^*' 
tainly,  these  two  circumstances  are  by  no  means  incom-^ 
patible^  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  hereafter  confirm  both 
views,  by  rendering  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
individual  instances,  and  consequently  with  the  probable 
changes  which  the  strata  of  the  smiace,  whether  pnmary 
or  secondary,  have  undergone. 

In  comparing  the  substances  that  form  the  primary 
strata  of  these  islands  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  enu* 
merate  them  in  the  most  general  manner,  after  the  par- 
ticular details  already  given. 

They  consist  of  all  the  primary  stratified  rocks  except 
gneiss,*  and  among  them  quartz  rock  and  clay  slate 
appear  predominant,  micaceous  schist  being  less  abund- 
ant These  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  rocks  com- 
posed of  chlorite  schist,  of  felspar,  and  of  hornblende, 
in  various  states  of  mixture  and  alternation ;  and  lastly 
by  graywack^  and  limestone,  the  last  being  the  smallest 
in  quantity.  As  the  object  of  this  comparison  is  to  trace 
the  regular  rocks,  and  as  nothing  can  be  added  to  what 
was  already  said  respecting  the  trap  of  the  northern 
i9lahds,  I  shall  omit  further  mention  of  it. 

It  must  have  been  remarked  that  the  same  alternations 
of  rock  which  occur  in  any  one  or  more  islands,  are  found 
also  nearly  throughout  the  whole  group,  although  in 
different  proportions.  If  therefore  we  proceed  laterally, 
by  crossing  the  direction  of  the  strata  at  right  angles 
in  any  number  of  points,  we  shall  procm*e  sectioni^  of 
the  alternations  on  those  lines;  assuming  that  they  are 
all  portions  of  one  collection  of  stratified  substances.  A 
general  correspondence  will  thus  be  found  to  exist 
throughout  the  whole;  while  no  greater  variations  will 
be  seen  to  occur  on  the  lines  of  bearing,  than  is  actually 

*  The  poction  of  that  rock  occurring  in  Isla,  is  here  passed  o'vop,  a» 
it  is  in  sitiail  quantity,  and  its  peculiar  interest  was  already  noticed. 
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found  in  cases  where  such  strata  can  be  traced  in  ft 
continnoas  direction.  Whatever  these  variationB  may^ 
be,  they  can  all  be  resolved  into  changes  of  the  thickness 
of  ihe  strata;  in  consequence  of  which,  while  some  are 
attenuated,  or  even  worn  out  in  their  courses,  others  in- 
crease in  their  dimensions* 

In  contemplating  these  alternations  there  is  nothing* 
more  remarkable  than  the  frequent  change  of  substance, 
and  die  tenuity  of  the  strata  which  are  thus  intermingled 
with  each  other;  a  change,  not  as  in  Seil  or  Shuna, 
confined  to  a  small  space,  but  extending  from  one  end 
of  the  series  to  the  other ;  from  the  eastern  side  of  Gigha 
to  the' western  border  of  Isla.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  in  consequence  of  this  perpetual  change,  substances, 
generally  considered  as  occupying  distinct  places  on  the 
soiftce  of  the  earth  in  a  regularly  consecutive  order,  aie^ 
here  repeated  without  any  distinction  of  priority  or  pes* 
teriority;  day  slate  for  example  being  sometimes  found 
above  and  sometimes  below  micaceous  sdiist ;  sup- 
posed anomalies  concerning  which  I  need  here  add 
nothing,  as  they  have  been  frequently  pointed  out  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  several  islands. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  compare  the  strata  which, 
though  found-  in  different  islands  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other  on  the  Une  of  bearing,  appear- 
to  be  ^nly  detached  portions  of  one  mass,  the  intermediate- 
parts  of  which  are  concealed  by  the  sea  that  divides^ 
them.     Between    Lunga,    Scarba,   Jura,   and  Isla,  the 
ookitinuity  is  so  little  interrupted  and  the  resemblance 
so  perfect,  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  thus  uniting 
them;  whfle  a  similar  identity  will  be  found  in  Luing, 
Torsa,  Seil,  and  Kerrera.    It  is  less  easy  to  trace  some 
of  the  resemblances  next  to  be  pointed  out,  in  consequence 
of  their  wider  separation ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  more 
interesting,  as  it  explains  the  connexions  of  strata,  the 
paitial  ocourrence  of  which  would  otherwise  make  them 
appear  as  irregularities  in  a  series  in  other  respects  very 
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GOBsistent.  Theffe  ooanexions  vami  be  detenniaed  parity ' 
by  their  reIatiT»  poaitioas  on  th«  general  line  of  beaiingv 
and  partly  by  tiieir  resemblance  in  certain  pecnUaritiea' 
of  structure  and  connexion ;  that  which  is  deAci^it  in* 
the  one  species  of  proof  being  compensated  by  the  other.r> 

It  has  been  shown  tltat  in  the  Ghtrveloeh  isles,  a  lime- 
stone aceompmied  by  a  breccia  of  peculiar  character  i» 
fbund  inHBediately  following  a  peculiar  schist  distin^ 
giBshed  by  containing  fragments  of  granite  and  quarts^ 
lock.  The  same  beds,  in  the  same  order,  although  lesa* 
conspicuously  detailed,  have  be^i  also  shown  to  occmr 
in  Isla  near  Portaskeg ;  that  which  might  appear  dnbiott^- 
respecting  them  here,  being  rendered  dear  by  their 
perfect  exposure  in  the  islands  above  mentioned.  It 
has  also  been  proved  that  if  the  line  of  direction  of 
either  of  these  is  prolonged  to  the  other,  it  will  be 
found  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  general  bearings' 
already  described,  to  confirm  the  opinion  derived  from 
their  resemblance,  namely,  that  tt^y  are  portions  off 
ih»  same,  or  of  corresponding  strata,  of  which  thar 
intermediate  parts  are  either  deficient  or  concealed  he^ 
neath  the  sea. 

In  the  same  way  it  has  been  attempted  to  establish 
a  similar  connexion  between  Lismore  and  Ua,  fisur 
removed  as  they  are  in  pomtion.  Notwithstanding  tfaset 
interval^  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  limestone  of 
the  former  to  that  which  oocupiee  the  middle  dietrictr 
of  the  latter  island,  together  with  the  c<mformity  of 
their  mutual  bearings,  seem  to  point  to  a  similar  con^ 
n^on.  I  shall  pursue  these  analogies  and  conaexioner 
BO  further;  since  a  comparison  of  the  details  of  the 
diffident  islands  a&  already  given,  will,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  tlie  bearings  and  references  laid  down  o&  the 
general  Map,  enable  every  reader  to  trace  them  for 
himsdfl- 

The  next  general  object  of  inquiry  is  to  determine 
the  upi^rmost  and  lowermost  of  these  collective  strata. 
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and  I  need  scarcely 'say  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  this 
inquiry,  it  is  here  understood,  with  many  geologists,  that 
the  present  strata,  however  at  present  placed,  have 
been  originally  deposited  in  succession,  the  one  above 
the  other* 

Wherever  strata  follow  each  other  with  an  inclination 
directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  lowermost  in  present  position  have  alwayir*^ 
occupied  that  place.  But  where,  as  in  the  case  of  these 
islaiids,  the  dip. is  in  any  instance  reversed,  the  deter- 
mination is  not  so  easy.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
simplest  case,  that  of  a  single  reversal.  If  the  strata 
diverge  from  any  imaginary  centre  below  the  surface, 
on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
lowest  are  to  be  sought  among  the  outer,  and  that 
the  change  of  position  has  been  produced  by  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  middle  and  vertical  strata,  or  by  two  ele- 
vations of  the  exterior  and  less  inclined.*  If>  on  the 
contrary,  the  outer  strata  lie  in  the  reverse  order,  conver- 
gii^  toward  the  vertical  from  numerous  points  beneath  the 
surface,  it  follows  that  the  middle  strata  are  the  lowest, 
and  that  the  change  of  position  has  resulted  from  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  centre,  or  two  depressions  at  the  extremities 
of  the  series.t  In  such  cases  there  should  be  a  corre- 
spondence of  the  beds  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  as  far 
as  such  correspondence  is  consistent  with  the  general 
limited  continuity  of  strata,  either  in  thickness  or  in  com- 
position. Where  more  changes  than  one  occur  in  the 
dip,  the  determination  of  the  lowest  becomes  propor- 
tionably  more  difficult.  In  the  case  of  these  islands,  at  least, 
there  is  but  one  reversal  to  account  for,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  first  variety,  that  of  divergence  from  a  point  beneath 
the  surface ;  although  many  partial  changes  of  that  nature 
occur  among  the  continental  strata  adjoining.  In  Gigha 
therefore,  the  lowest  should  on  general  principles  be  found 

•  Plate  XXXn.  fig.  4.  f  Plate  XXXH.  fig.  5. 
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oa  the  eafftem  side,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  these  islands  on 
the  western.  For  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  was 
originally  a  single  series  of  flat  bads,  it  will  appear  that 
the  present  disposition  was  the  residt  of  a  depression 
between  the  two  portions  thai  eonstitute  Oigba  and  Isla, 
or  else  of  two  equivalent  elevations  at  the  extremities. 

Besides  the  mode  now  menti<med,  there  9je  two  others 
in  which  the  question  of  superiority  may  in  certain  cases 
find  its  solution ;  the  presence  of  granite  in  ascertaining 
the  lowest,  and  that  of  the  secondary  strata  in  determining 
the  uppermost  rocks.    But  a  little  consid^ation  will  show 
that  both  of  these  offer  but  imperfect,  and  often  very 
partial  solutions  of  the  difficulty.    In  the  case  of  granite 
it  is  often  found  that  the  upper  members  of  a  series  are  in 
contact  with'  it ;  a  natural  result  of  the  irregularity  of  its 
surface  and  the  obliquity  of  its  position  to  the  stratified 
rocks ;  while,  in  that  of  the  secondary  strata,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  can  afford  no  assistance  unless  where  they  follow 
the  primary  in  conformaUe  order.     BUt  whatever  the 
valtte  of  these  criteria  may  be,  there  can  be  no  recourse  to 
them  here.     Gramte  is  not  found  in  these  islands,  nor 
can  any  assistance  be  derived  from  the  stnall  portions  of 
secondary  strata  which  are  visible.    These  lie  in  an  uncon* 
formable  manner  on  the  clay  slate  or  other  pripaary  rocks, 
and  Are  th^efore  incapable  of  pointing  out  that  which 
is  uppermost.    It  is  true  that  the  same  atrata  occur  on 
the  mainland  adjoining;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  red 
aandstone  occupies  .there  a  similar  relation  to  the  primary 
strata,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  removing  a  difficulty 
which  must  perhaps  for  ever  remain  unsolved,  if  the  pre- 
ceding hypothetical  explanation  is  of  no  value* 

The  impossibility  of  determining  this  point,  puts  it  out 
^f  our  power  to  ascertain  tlie  original  thickness  of  the 
snass  of  strata  which  is  found  in  these  islands ;  a  circum^ 
stance,  which,  in  other  cases,  for  want  of  attention  to  the 
facts  just  mentioned,  and  to  others  which  appear  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  seesm  to  have  been  occasionally  over- 
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rated  by  geologists.  There  is  nevertheless  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  an  enormous  thickness ;  since  if  the  con- 
secutive strata  of  Isla  alone  be  considered,  they  will  amount 
to  many  miles ;  their  examination  thus  giving  access  to 
considerable  depths  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  greater  detail  the 
nature  of  the  changes  from  which  the  actual  position  of 
these  insular  strata  has  resulted,  and  how  far  they  are 
connected  with  the  present  forms  of  the  land :  ynih  the 
elevations  or  the  depressions  which  have  produced  those 
hills  that  constitute  the  islands,  and  those  vallies  which 
are  now  the  bed^  of  the  sea. 

By  taking  a  line  transversely  on  the  bearing  of  the 
strata,  which  shall  pass,  for  example,  from  the  mainland 
through  Gigha  to  Isla,  or  through  Shuna  and  Luing  to 
Lunga,  a  set  of  sections  can  be  produced  that  may  be 
indicated  by  those  lines  in  the  accompanying  diagram* 
which  lie  above  the  black  horizontal  one  representing  the 
sea.    To  produce  such  a  series  of  mountains  or  islands, 
four  fractures  of  a  set  of  horizontal  strata  may  be  imagined, 
accompanied  by  as  many  subsidencies,    or   elevations; 
since  the  same  effects  will  result  in  either  way.    In  this 
case,  those  parts  of  the  diagram  which  lie  below  the  hori- 
zontal line,  will  represent  the  original  strata;   and  the 
directions  according  to  which  they  must  have  moved  to 
produce  the  present  appearances,  will  be  indicated  by  the 
circular  arcs.    It  is  plain,  that  in  a  similar  manner,  cases 
more  compUcated  may  be  represented,  this  b^ng  the  most 
simple  example  of  a  common  dip. 

Should  the  preceding  statement  appear  probable,  it 
follows,  as  just  hinted,  that  the  pres^it  thickness  of  the 
collective  strata  of  any  number  of  hills  or  islands,  laterally 
placed,  is  not  a  certain  measure  of  their  original  depth; 
since  it  may  result  from  the  repetition  of  fragments  of  a 
much  more  limited  number  in  a  new  position;  and  this 

*  ■ 
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rule  maj  periiaps  be  ^(ilied  to  many  cases  where  similarly 
enonnous  dimensions  of  the  original  strata  have  been 
imagined  to  exist.  ■ , 

;  This  hypothesis  may  perhaps  also  in  some  measure 
remove  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  present  frequent. alter- 
nation of  two  or  more  substances,  those  for  example  of 
clay  slate  and  micaceous  schist;  since,  if  the  third  stratum 
for  example,  represented  in  the  diagram  as. in  its  original 
undisturbed  state,  be  called  clay  slate,  and  the  lowest 
micaceous  schist,  it  is  evident  that  the  .sequence,  which 
is  originally  only  the  regular  superposition  of  one  rock 
above  another,  will  under  the  assumed  disturbance  become 
a  succession  of  alternations.  It  is  nevertheless  evident, 
that  this  diminishes  the  difficulty  alluded  to  without  remov- 
ing it;  since  it  cannot  explain  the  frequent  intermixture 
of  these  rocks  in  Lunga  and  Scarba,  or  in  the  other 
islands ;  so  that  the  original  argument  deduced  from  those 
alternations  remains  in  full  force.  One  remark  of  a  general 
nature  still  presents  itself,  and  that  is,  the  constancy  and 
regularity  of  the  direction  of  the  strata,  when  such  evident 
marks  of  disturbance  are  found  in  the  dip. ,  It  will  readily 
appear,  that  although  we  are  unable  to  account  for  this 
difference,  it  is  connected  with  a  much  more  extensive 
train  of  phenomena  which  are  indicated  in  the  positions 
assumed  by  chains  of  mountains  and  the  shores  of  conti- 
nents in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  examining  the  separations  in  ^le  chain  of  the  Quartz 
isles,  a  perfect  correspondence  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  straits  may  be  observed,  whether  in  that  of  Lunga, 
in  the  Coryvrechan,  or  in  the  much  longer  channel  that 
separates  Jura  from  Isla.*  No  alteration  in  the  elevations 
or  positions  of  the  corresponding  strata  can  be  perceived ; 
the  disjunctions  appearing  to  have  been  produced  by 
causes  capable  of  cutting  through  the  rocks  without  alter- 
ing their  positions,  and  the  geological  continuity  remaining 
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in  every  respect  perfect.  This  feet  is  sufficient  to  prote 
that  neither  elevation  nor  subsidence  have  been  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  discontinuities  in  question,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  the  result  of  any  sudden  and  violent 
action.  To  a  certain  extent  at  least,  there  seem  reasons 
for  supposing,  that  they  have  been  produced  by  a  more 
gradual  power,  and  we  may  perhaps,  by  combining  both 
hypotheses,  arrive  at  an  explanation  not  very  improbable. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  same  change  whieh  gave  the 
whole  line  of  strata  its  present  position,  was  accompanied 
by  fractures  across  its  direction  in  the  places  now  occupied 
by  these  straits.  Thus  the  geological  continuity  might 
remain,  as  now,  unbroken ;  while  the  action  of  well  known 
causes  operating  through  a  long  period,  would  tend  to 
enlarge  the  original  openings  to  their  present  condition. 
Of  this  gradual  enlargement  there  is  visible  proof  in  the 
present  wearing  of  the  strata  on  the  sides  of  the  straits* 
In  the  sound  of  Isla  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observation,  and  is  registered  in  a  most  impressive  manner 
by  the  permanence  of  those  trap  veins  which  still  remain 
standing  alone  on  the  shores  like  waUs ;  monuments  of 
the  destruction  of  the  softer  strata. 
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The  last  divkion  of  the  Western  islands  consists  of 
those  that  are  embayed  in  the  great  estuary  of  the  Clyde. 
These,  on  a  first  view,  appear  rather  to  be  associated  by  a 
geographical  bond  than  by  any  extensive  traces  of  geolo<- 
gioal  affinity.  Yet  in  this  respect  also  it  will  be  found 
that  they  present  many  important  resemblances ;  being  so 
related  to  each  other  in  certain  essential  circumstances, 
that  the  description  of  one  can  scarcely  be  rendered 
thoroughly  intelligible  without  having  recourse  to  the 
rest.  Even  where  the  structure  of  any  one  of  them 
requires  no  aid  from  a  consideration  of  others,  the  general 
interest  of  the  appearances  is  materially  increased  by  a 
collective  examination  and  comparison  of  the  whole. 

Arran  indeed  may  in  one  sense  be  considered  as  an 
independent  object;  displaying  a  greater  extent  and  a 
more  perfect  series  of  geological  arrangement  than  any 
of  the  Western  isles ;  and  capable,  to  a  great  degree,  c^ 
elucidation  from  its  own  internal  stores.  Yet  even  this 
island  presents  irregularities,  if  not  difficulties,  which  can 
scarcely  be  explained,  or  pltu^d  in  a  satisfactory  light, 
without  resorting  to  the  illustration  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  remaining  islands  and  the  adjoining  continent. 

Although  the  granite  of  Arran  must  be  considered  a  soli- 
tary feature,  that  island  possesses  a  common  relation  with 
Bute  and  Inchmamoch,  in  the  primary  schists  which  are 
found  in  the  whole ;  while  one  of  its  most  interesting  con- 
nexions with  the  mainland  also,  will  be  hereafter  seen  to  con- 
sist in  these  rocks ;  which  possess  a  very  extensive  commu- 
nity of  character  and  position  through  a  large  part  of  the 
continent  of  Scotland.  The  red  sandstone,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  pervades  the  whole  group ;  and  under  a  very 
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interesting  variety  of  position  and  of  relations,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  point,  not  only  to  a  connexion  once  more 
intimate  among  them,  but  to  an  equally  intimate,  though 
more  distant  union  between  these  islands  and  the  main- 
land also.  From  the  variety  of  character  and  position 
presented  by  these  strata  in  different  places,  there  will 
also .  be  found  to  result  some  important  geological  conse- 
quences which  would  scarcely  appear  from  considering 
them  separately. 

They  present  a  further  com,mon  bond  of  union  in  the 
Trap  rocks,  which,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  are  found 
in  the  whole.  That  deposit  will  also  be  seen  to  constitute 
a  portion  of  an  extensive  range  wliich  is  associated  with 
the  whole  extent  of  the  secondary  strata;  covering  a 
great  .part  of  these  on  the  mainland,  and  reaching,  even 
from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  and  the  western  coast  of  Ayr, 
to  the  eastern  sea. 
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ARRAN/ 

The  picturesque  beauty  and  the  yariety  of  Arran^ 
united  to  its  accessible  situation^  render  it  as  much  an 
-  object  of  attraction  to  all  classes  of  visitors,  as  the  nature 
of  its  geological  structure  and  details  has  long  since  done 
to  geologists.  From  the  rocky  and  rugged  mountain, 
to  the  swelling  hill,  the  open  vaUey,  or  the  green  retired 
glen,  it  presents  all  that  diversity  of  surface  which  is 
rarely  found  condensed  into  so  small  a  compass,  and, 
more  rarely  still,  combined  with  an  insular  situation. 
The  shores  equally  display  all  the  varieties  of  maritime 
scenery;  rising  into  bold  difis,  or  subsiding  into  open 
bays,  which  are  further  diversified  by  cultivation  and 
by  wood,  no  less  than  by  scattered  farm  houses,  and 
by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  castles  of  former 
times.  As  it  presents  examples  of  that  variety  which 
is  displayed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  it  offers  to 
the  geologist  an  epitome  of  the  structure  of  the  globe; 
forming  a  model  of  practical  geology  for  the  instruction 
of  the  beginner  and  for  the  study  of  all. 

The  length  of  this  island  is  about  twenty  miles,  and 
the ..  breadth  about  ten ;  while .  in  consequence  of  the 
regularity  of  its  form,  the  superficial  area  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  parallelogram  that  would  result  from  multiplying 
its  sides.  The  prevailing  line  of  the  shores  is  low,  al- 
though in  many  parts  they,  present  precipitous  faces, 
which  seldom  however  rise  to  any  considerable  height. 
It  is  readily  divisible  into  two  portions,  the  moun- 
tainous and  the  hilly,  of  which  the  mineral  characters 
lire  nearly  as  distinct. as  the  external  aspect. 
^      V    U;      The  former  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  island,  being 

*  Ar,  a  field  of  battle;  aod  Fin,  the  hero  of  the  Gael.     So  say 
the  Highlanders.    Quidlibet  h  quolibet.    See  the  Map. 
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bounded  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  between  White 
farland  and  Brodick,  and  the  remainder  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  hilly  division.  The  northern  tract  presents 
an  irregular  group  of  mountains,  connected  by  ridges 
of  a  tolerably  uniform  height,  and  declining  towards  the 
shores  to  which  they  are  nearest,  without  any  distinct 
secondary  set  of  elevations.  They  are  intersected  by 
deep  narrow  glens,  the  declivities  of  which  are  such  as  in 
most  places  to  afford  a  constant  drainage  without  suffering 
lakes  to  accumulate ;  no  collections  of  water  being  found 
among  them,  except  Loch  Tana,  Loch  lorsa,  and  Loch 
Huish.  The  mountain  Goatfell  is  2866  feet  high,*  and  lite 
principal  summits  in  the  vicinity  are  but  little  lower. 

The  hilly  district  consists  of  an  undulating  irregular 
land,  which  in  various  places  descends  into  long  declivities, 
but  is,  generally  speaking,  formed  of  one  continuous  eleva* 
tion,  occasionaUy  rising  into  higher  eminences  and  pre- 
senting but  few  valleys.  The  principal  of  these  bills 
occupy  a  somewhat  central  position  between  Brodick  and 
Kilmory,  but  their  outline  is  tame  and  without  character. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  this  tract  may  be  assumed  at 
1200  feet. 

The  characters  of  the  mountains  of  Arran  are  grand, 
and  their  outlines  picturesque  and  serrated;  yielding  in 
both  respects,  only  to  the  superior  magnificence  o( 
the  Cuchullin  hills.  The  granite  c^  which  they  are  com- 
posed rises  into  spiry  forms,  frequently  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  extending  downwards  in  faces  of  naked  rock 
into  the  intricate  sections  that  divide  these  com^cated 
ridges.  The  deep  and  rugged  hollows  thus  formed, 
afford  passage  to  the  almost  perennial  torrents  which  rush 
with  violence  along  them,  forcing  their  way  through  the 
enormous  fragments  that  strew  their  sides  and  encumber 
their  sur&ces.    The  sun  seldom  penetrates  these  deep 

*  From  a  mean  of  angles  sufficient  to  correct  the  errors  arising 
ironi  horiiontal  refraction  :  barometrically  measured  by  Professer  Play- 
fair  3945. 
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recesses,  which  ejchilHt  to  the  painter  all  the  sober  and 
harmonious  tints  of  reflected  light  as  it  is  reverberated 
from  rock  to  rock  and  from  the  ck>uds  that  occasionally 
rest  on  their,  lofty  boundaries.  It  is  in  Glen  SannoX| 
above  all,  that  die  effects  arising  from  magnitude  of 
dimension,  combined  with  breadth  of  forms,  and  with 
simplicity  of  composition  and  colouring,  are  most  strongly 
felt;  and  the  sensations  thence  produced  are  similar  to 
those  which  are  experienced  in  the  valley  of  Coruisk, 
which  this  glen  resembles  in  every  thing  but  extent,  and 
variety  of  picturesque  effect.^  Independently  of  the 
subjects  which  these  scenes  afford  for  the  pencil,  the 
distant  landscape,  although  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
powers,  presents  a  striking  display  of  variety  and  beauty ; 
the  rocky  foregrounds  contrasting  with  the  gentler  emi- 
Bences  of  the  lower  land,  the  rich  variety  and  fading 
tints  of  the  distant  hills  of  Argyll,  the  windings  of  the 
Clyde,  and  the  ^>lendent  reflections  of  the  numerous 
lochs  and  inlets  which  branch  from  it  among  the  sur- 
rounding mountains. 

In  a  different  style  of  landscape,  Brodick  bay  is  no 
less  beautiful,  affording,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  picture 
approaching  to  perfect  composition  in  a  degree  rarely 
seen  in  Nature.  The  elegantly  conical  shape  of  Goat- 
feU  forms  the  extreme  outline  of  this  picture ;  while  the 
Buddk  ground  consists  of  a  rich  valley  sprinkled  with 
trees  and  houses,  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  lower  hiUs 
on  one  side,  and  skirting,  on  the  other^  the  beautiful 
eq>anse  of  sea  which  forms  the  bay ;  where  the  presence 
of  occasional  shipping,  the  rocky  shores^  and  the  activity 

*  The  efiect  of  siUace  as  a  KNuce  of  the  sublime,  is  stroogly  felt 
in  these  situadons  as  on  the  suounit  pf  the  mouataio.  It  is  the 
silence  of  that  which  is  seen  but  is  not  heard,  the  fall  of  the 
foaming  torrent,  the  business  of  the  woild  below,  too  distant  to 
reach  the  ear,  that  convey  the  impression.  It  is  the  ailenoe  of  es* 
pectadon  anud  the  vastness  of  dimension  sod  the  appeacaace  of  power. 
It  is  like  Ihat  awfiii  Bioeidit  whicb.prec^es  tte  ihunder  or  the  volcano. 
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of  fishing  boats  and  of  human  occupations;  present  fore- 
grounds of  endless  variety.  Numerous  scenes  of  minor 
detail;  yet,  in  a  different  way,  scarcely  less  interesting, 
occur  at  every  step  as  we  trace  the  shores,  or  follow 
the  courses  of  the  glens  and  streams  which  open  into 
this  beautiful  valley. 

While  theVwestem  and  southern  shores  of  this  island, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  are  generally  bleak, 
and  bare  of  trees,  the  northern  and  eastern  afford  to  the 
lover  of  landscape  a  continued  succession  of  picturesque 
circumstances  and  interesting  spots ;  in  a  style  the  more 
gratifying  as  it  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  on  the  sea 
coasts  of  Scotland.  Rocks,  mixed  with  trees  and  bushes 
of  ash,  oak,  and  birch,  ornamented  cliffs  backed  by  the 
rugged  spires  of  the  mountains  which  tower  above  them, 
cultivated  valleys,  sandy  bays,  and  the  ever  varying  sea, 
present  an  incessant  recurrence  of  picturesque  objects; 
forming  studies  for  the  artist,  even  where  they  do  not 
combine  into  the  more  perfect  arrangements  required  for 
a  picture.  Among  these,  the  scenery  near  the  entrance 
of  Glen  Sannox  is  peculiarly  striking,  from  the  elegance 
of  the  conical  smnmit  of  Kid  voe,  relieved  by  the  depth 
of  the  valley  and  the  darkness  of  the  hills  behind  it. 
The  geologist  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  his  amusements 
and  pursue  his  studies  among  the  more  minute  details 
of  the  surface,  if  unfortunately  he  is  too  sensible  to 
these  allurements,  is  apt  to  suffer  his  eye  to  wander 
from  his  proper  subject,  and,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  variety  around  him,  to  lose  the  order  of  the  objects 
of  which  he  is  in  search. 

A  scene  of  peculiar  magnificence  occurs  at  Scriden, 
near  Sannox.  A  large  portion  of  the  '  mountain  has 
fallen  from  above,  strewing  the  long  declivity  with  im- 
mense masses  of  fragments,  which  in  their  progress  have 
covered  the  shore  with  ruins.  The  aspect  and  the  com- 
binations of  these  groups  of  broken  rock  are  varied  at 
every .  instant  in  proceeding  along -the  shore;    while  in 
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every  point  of  view  they  are  equally  grand  and  equally 
picturesque.  As  the  eye  ranges  along  the  steep  descent 
on  which  they  lie,  the  retiring  aerial  perspective  seems 
almost  to  obscure  the  summit,  confounding  it  with  the 
sky ;  while  the  spectator  can  scarcely  avoid  making  a 
hasty  retreat  from  a  torrent  of  rock  which  seems  about  to 
overwhelm  him  with  its  ruins,  and  which  even  now  appears 
in  all  the  activity  of  motion.  They  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  avalanche  of  a  mountain  of  ice,  may 
perhaps  imagine  the  effects  of  that,  of  which  no  phenome- 
non of  less  grandeur  can  convey  an  adequate  conception. 

It  will  readily  be  apprehended  that  under  such  a 
variety  of  surface,  attended  with  equal  variety  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  Arran  must  present  great 
differences  of  soil,  and  that  its  agricultural  features 
wiU  accordingly  vary  in  different  places.  The  hiD  pastures 
of  the  northern  division,  lying  on  granite,  are  heathy  and 
unproductive ;  while  they  are  also  in  many  places  encum- 
bered with  peat  and  interspersed  with  soft  bogs,  the 
consequences  of  imperfect  drainage.  Such  is  the  height 
and  density  of  the  heath  on  some  of  the  declivities,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  force  a  passage  through  it;  the  desire 
of  preserving  the  game,  consisting  of  grouse  and  black 
cock,  with  which  the  island  abounds,  having  induced  the 
chief  proprietors  to  prevent  the  practice  of  burning  it^ 
and  the  consequent  stocking  of  those  tracts  with  sheep ;  a 
system  of  pasturage  which  is  incompatible  with  th^  exist- 
ence of  these  birds.  The  soils  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
southern  tract,  present  similar  characters;  although  the 
subjacent  rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  trap, 
and  claystones,  of  which  the  surfaces  are  often  covered 
with  clay,  prove  that,  under  a  greater  degree  of  care  than 
has  hitherto  been  expended  on  them,  they  admit  of 
valuable  and  permanent  improvement.  As  in  other 
neglected  and  undrained  places,  that  soil  is  so  encum- 
bered with  peat  as  to  be  useless ;  although,  in  many  parts, 
it  would  advantageously  admit  the  plough,  while  it  affords 
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great  facilities  for  drainage,  so  as  to  lead  at  least  to  a 
considerable  amelioration  of  the  pastures.  Hitherto,  the 
agricultural  system  of  Arran  has  been  of  the  worst  and 
most  antiquated  description;  the  population  also  having 
rem^ed  without  improvement  in  habits  or  in  industry, 
while  their  surrounding  neighbours  were  miaking  rapid 
advances  in  civilization.  The  pernicious  practice  of  illicit 
distillation  and  of  consequent  smuggling,  to  which  the 
situation  offers  strong  temptations,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  depravity  of  the  people,  who,  in  losing  some  of  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  the  Highlanders,  appear  to  have 
acquired  in  return,  only  the  vices  of  that  civilization  to 
which  they  have  so  free  an  access. 

In  the  alluvial  vallies  and  on  the  dieclivities  which 
face  the  sea,  even  at  a  high  elevation,  soils  of  good 
quality  are.  to  be  found ;  circumstances  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  occupy  those 
Tallies,  and  from  that  of  the  rocks  on  most  of  these 
€Xpo8ures^  which  consist  of  schists,  of  trap,  and  of 
red  sandstone,  the  latter  including  in  some  places,  beds 
of  limestone.  These  tracts  are  also  generally  in  a  state 
of  natural  dminage,  in  consequence  of  their  declivities ; 
and  it  would  require,  in  many  cases,  but  a  small  addition 
of  expense  bestowed  on  this  object,  materially  to  augment 
.the  arable  land  of  the  island. 

In  general,  the  cultivation  of  this  arable  land  has 
been  hitherto  canied  on  by  the  smaller  tenants,  in  the 
ancient  manner  of  common  holdings ;  these  farms  pfe« 
ttentiog  an  appearance  of  neglect  fmd  slovenly  manage- 
ment exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  islands  formerly 
Ascribed  in  this  work.  The  effect  of  moral  causes 
•nd  of  bad  arrangements  in  suspending  the  progress  of 
improvement,  is  no  where  else  so  visible  in  the  Western 
islands,  since  every  advantage  appears  to  be  concentrated 
in  Arran  which  is  compatible  with  its  nature ;  an  abundant 
supply  of  fish,  a  comparatiyely  southern  climate,  a  ready 
mackat^  easy  access  to  coal,  lime,  and  majUKte,  aad  the 
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immediate  example  of  a  neighbouring  commerckl  and 
highly  improved  country.  A  new  system  has  however 
been  ^recently  introduced,  by  the  extension  of  farms  and 
the  introduction  of  opulent  and  intelligent  tenants  ttola 
other  districts;  and  a  few  yeai«  will  probably  therefor^ 
see  Arran  rise,  like  Isla,  to  an  equality  with  the  most 
improved  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  facility  of 
communication  with  the  commercial  towns  of  the  Clyde, 
which  has  recently  been  given  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  boats,  will  doubtless  also  tend  shortly  to  produce 
here  that  impulse  which  it  has  already  given  even  to 
the  most  remote  shores  of  this  complicated  estuary; 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  natural  beauties  of 
Brodick  will  in  no  long  time  render  it,  like  Rothsaty 
and  Largs,  the  summer  resort  of  the  opulent  inhabitants 
of  this  populous  and  wealthy  country. 

Extensive  coppices  of  natural  wood  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and,  in  almost  every  place, 
shelter  is  afforded  to  wood,  such  as  to  enable  it  to 
acquire  a  luxuriant  growth.  Profit,  no  less  than  orna- 
ment, would  result  from  the  extension  of  pltoting;  but 
thenon-residence  of  the  proprietors  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  obstacle  to  those  iijiprovements  which  might,  in  the 
course  of  no  long  time,  render  Arran  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  engajging  tracts  throughout  Scotland. 


Arran,  like  most  of  the  Western  islands,  possesses 
icnany  specimens  of  those  antiquities  which,  though  little 
interesting  When  individually  considered,  serve,  as  in 
other  situations,  for  records  of  the  tribes  that  erected 
them,  and  present  almost  the  only  historical  traces  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  this  countiry.  When  the 
alterations  of  language  resulting  from  time,  foreign  ad- 
mixture, migration,  or  conquest,  have  destroyed  the 
6hief  proofs  of  the  connexions  and  descent  of  rude 
nations;    the    peculiarities    of  their    worship,    of  thdr 
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gygtenul  of  defence,  and  of  their  funereal  usages,  as 
indicated  by  the  permanent  monuments  which  they 
have  left,,  lend  a  valuable  light  in  assisting  us  to 
trace  their  original  identity;  as,  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  refinement,  that  may  be  deduced  from  the 
peculiar  characters  by  which  their  ideas  in  the  arts 
are  marked.  By  this  help  the  antiquary  penetrates  the 
obscurity  of  past  ages,  and  dispels  the  gloom  that 
hangs  over  times  of  which  even  the  traditions  have 
vanished  in  the  revolution  of  years.  Rude  sepulchral 
pillars,  urns,  stone  chests,  cairns,  dunes,  circles,  and 
cromlechs,  thus  mark  the  common  origin  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  which  peopled  Gaul  and  South  Britain,;  and 
occupied  even  the  remotest  of  the  Scottish  isles.  '  Arran 
contains  examples  of  all  these  ~~monuments;  and  here, 
as  in  other  parts  pf  Scotland  where  they  abound,  their 
permanence  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  ground  where  they 
are  situated ;  neither  the  course  of  the  plough  nor  the 
wants. of  architecture  having  yet  presented  causes  or 
motives  for  their  obUteration  or  removal.  But  their 
preservation  in  Scotland  must  be  partly  attributed  to 
more  interesting  circumstances;  to  the  respect  which 
the  inhabitants  entertain  for  sepulchral  monuments,  and  to 
the  superstitious  feelings,  not  yet  quite  extinct,  from 
which  they  deprecate  the  removal  or  disturbance  of 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  If  it  is  no  longer  a  rule  for 
the  passing  traveller  or  sohtary  shepherd,  to  add  a 
stone  to  the  monumental  cairn,  still  the  hoary  pile 
remains  with  all  its  ancient  moss  unviolated:  a  frail 
structure,  yet  often  more  permanent  than  the  loftier 
mausolea  of  recent  times. 

A  considerable  number  of  erect  monumental    stones  v 
exists   in   various  parts   of  the  island;   one  of  which^ 
by  the  road  side  at  Brodick,  and  two  equally  remark- 
able in  a  field  not  far  distant,  are  particularly  conspi- 
cuous for  their  magnitude  and  position.    These  stones^ 
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frequent  through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  the 
rude  rnXM  of  our  Celtic  ancestors;  the  origin,  it  is 
probable,  of  those  which  the  arts  of  Greece  adorned  in 
after  times  with  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ignorance  of  letters  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Caledonians,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  both  as 
to  the  periods  of  their  erection,  and  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  dedicated ;  since,  with  the  exception 
of  those  sculptured*  stones  which  seem  to  have  been 
erected  after  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  in  later  times, 
neither  emblem  nor  inscription  is  found  to  record  the 
fact  which  they  were  meant  to  perpetuate,  or  the  name 
of  him  who  lies  below. 

Not  far  from  Lamlash  bay,  an  irregular  collection  of 
apparently  ruined  cromlechs  still  exists.  The  barrows 
in  Glen  Cloy  bespeak  a  sepulchral  origin,  and  it  is 
equally  probable  that  two  very  large  cairns  at  the 
south  .side  of  the  island  cover  the  ashes  of  chiefs  of 
higher  fame  and  greater  power.  In  ancient  and  classical 
times,  we  are  informed  that  the  ashes  of  kings  were 
protected  by  a  mound  of  superior  magnitude;  ^*  extructo 
monte.'' 

.  In  almost  all  cases,  similar  erections,  which  are 
found  abundantly  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
parts  of  the  northern  division  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have 
bedn  found  to  conceal  urns,  stone  chests,  or  other 
receptacles  of  the  dead  body;  leaving  little  doubt  as 
to  their  original  destination,  and  pointing  out,  as  far 
as  such  proofs  can,  the  common  origin  of  the  nations 
from  which  the  prevailing  population  of  Europe  has 
been  derived.  One  of  the  cairns  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  Arran  is  remarkable  for  a  dipumstance  of 
rare  occurrence,  namely,  the  remains  of  an  enclosure 
of  stone  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been,  sup- 
rounded.  In  this  respect  it  reminds  the  spectator 
of  the  tomb  of  Patrodus,  which  seems  ,  also  to  have 
been  a  cairn  or  mound  of,  earth  surrounded  by  an  en- 
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closure;  tihat  which  in  the  progress  of  refinement 
became  the  m^toutohfAri  and  uTcat^ov  by  which  more 
itrtificial  monuments  were  afterwards  protected. 

Some  imperfect  remains  of  circalar  structures  are  also 
to  be  seen  towards  the  southern  end   of  Arran,  which 
are,  as  usual,  imagined  to  be  Dmidical  places  of  worsbip. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  in  the  present  day   on  the 
original  uses  and  objects  of  these  edifices,   if  edifices 
they  may  be   called;    as    the    subject  has   been  long 
exhausted  by  antiquaries,  and  as,  to  imperfect  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  religious  destination,  there  is  only  evidence 
equaDy  imperfect,  in  support  of  other  purposes,  to  oppose. 
Yet  it  may  be  suggested,  that  the  circular  form  is  by 
no  means  a  proof  that  all  these  buildings  had  a  common 
object.    The  original  forte  were  frequently  circular,  and 
this  method   of  building,   obvious,   and  ^economical   in 
respect  to  the   proportion   between  the  space  and  the 
enclosure,    appears    to   have    been    extended   to    other 
works,  whether  for  t^e  habitation  of  the  people,  or  the 
defence    of  their  flocks   and   herds    from  wild   beasts. 
The  frequency  of  the  circular  method  of  building  among 
nations  of  existing  savages,  gives  countenance   to   diis 
supposition.     It  will  be    difficult  else    to   account  for 
the  numerous  remains  of  circular  walls  whidi  are  oft^i 
found   condensed  into  a  small  space;  without  the  im- 
probable supposition  that  many  temples  were  crowded 
into  one  spot,  or  that  the  whole  population  of  juich  a 
tract  was  occupied  in  religious  worship.    ComwaU  eK«- 
faibits  s6me  of  the  mMt  remarkable  examples  of  thai 
fact;    the  h^  moors   which  lie  round  Roughtor  mid 
Bi^dl^rbwilly    being    covered   with    remains    of  jcirodat 
buittfitigB,    oftien    of  vely   -small    siee,    and    fre^fneatly 
accumulated  together  in  a  narivw  space.    :Tke   great 
Tariety  te  the  size  of  these,  as  weH  as  in  theratiaigtli 
and  bulk  of  the  msHerials  of  which  they  consist,  ^cenders 
ft  probable    theit  «ome    were   dwettingft;    while   o&ers 
were  pelrhaps  effaeep  iblds,  and  a  third,  of  larger  dimenr 
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sions^  places  of  defence.  Greater  splendour  and  greater 
magnitade,  together  with  certain  peculiarities  attached  to 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  circular  remains  which 
have  been  described  by  antiquaries,  bespeak  the  jirobable 
religious  destination  of  those  few;  and,  amiong  these 
peculiarities,  perhaps  none  are  much  more  striking  than 
the  extended  lines  described  in  the  specimen  in  Lewis,, 
where  it  is  evident  that  ornament  and  not  utility  must 
have  been  the  object.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  placing 
of  one  enclosure  within  another,  such  as'  the  square 
within  the  circle,  or  the  addition  of  the  single  central 
stone,  of  the  avenue,  or  of  the  croinlech,  may  be  con- 
ceived, on  good  grounds,  to  be  sufficient  characteristics 
of  the  religious  edifices,  and  as  serving  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  numerous  circular  remains  for  'which 
no  probable  uses  but  those  above  assigned  can  be 
suggested.  There  is  a  witchery  about  Druidism  which 
seems  often  to  have  carried  its  modem  worshippers 
too  far. 

Near  Tormore  are  to  be  seen  some  caves  in  the 
sandstone,  the  supposed  habitations  of  traditionary 
heroes  not  a  little  problematical.  FiHgal,  like  our 
Arthur,  the  ubiquarian  king  and  warrior,  is  said  to 
have  occupied  them  during  his  hunting  excursions.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  they  have  been  inhabited  in  later 
times;  as  they  are  much  better  adapted  for  human 
habitations  than  almost  any  caves  in  the  Western  islands, 
being  dry,  light,  and  convenient  of  access;  while  they 
are  capacious  enough  to  receive  a  large  community. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  caves  of  Isia  were  inhabited,  j 
and  those  of  Bridgenorth  have  been  converted  into  / 
commodious  houses  in  the  piresent  days.  In  such  Y 
circumstances,  the  holes  which,  in  the  caves  of  Arran, 
seem  to  bespeak  contrivances  for  cookery,  may  have 
been  made;  while  the  sculptures,  as  they  are  called, 
consisting  of  rude  Unes  scratched  in*  the  soft  rock,  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  woii^  of  the  chfldi^n  who  h^rd 
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the  cattle  along  thU  open  shore,  than  that  of  the  Fion9« 
They  are. not  in  any  other  respect  interestingi  as  their 
dlnmensiona  are  insufficient  for  grandeur,  and  their 
smooth  uniformity  of  surface  precludes  all  picturesque 
beai^ty;  while,  being  thoroughly,  illuminated,  they  ar^ 
deprived  of  that  uncertainty  and  obscurity  which  is,  in 
these  cases  as  in  many  others,  a  great  source  of  the 
sublime. 

The  castles  of  Kildonan,  Loch  Ransa,  and  Brodick, 
remind  us  of  the  history  of  more  modem  times,  although, 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  precise  date  of  neither 
of  these  buildings  is  ascertained:  it  is  sufficiently  plain 
that  they  are  of  no  high  antiquity.  Little  of  Kildonai^ 
remains,  and  that  little,  consisting  of  a  soUtary  square 
tower  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  is  not  interesting* 
The  castle  of  Brodick  is  connected  with  historical  facts 
which  must  always  render  it  an  object  of  interest.  But 
the  remains  of  that  fortress  which  Bruce  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  have  disappeared  and  been 
replaced  by  later  erections;  while  even  these  have,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  been  at  length  modernized  into  the 
present  habitable  mansion.  The  castle  of  Loch  Ranaa 
remains  unsophisticated,  but  its  apparent  antiquity,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  style  and  execution  of  the  architecture^ 
is  not  great.  It  is  however  said  to  have  been  a  royal 
caatle  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  might| 
witl^  no  great  labour  or  expense,  be  again  rendered 
habitable.  .  This  building  is  by  no  means  picturesque 
in  design,  although  in  its  present  situation  it  conduce^ 
much  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  little  bay 
in  which  it  is  situated;  giving  a  centre  of  unity  tq 
the  whole,  and  offering  to  the  artist  a  circumstance  of 
moral  and  historical  interest,  of  which,  among,  these 
solitary  and  deserted  scenes,  he  has  often  occasion  to 
regret  the  absence. 

Those ,  who  would  enjoy  the  scenery,  of.  Loch  Ranaa 
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ill  perfection,  sfaould  visit  Arran  during  the  eeason  of 
tbpe  herring  fishery.  On  the  calm  sea,  in  a  fine«uminer 
evenmg^  the  whole  water  is  covered  with  boats  and 
vessels ;  the  dark  sails  of  the  former,  no  less  than  their 
Ueantifol  pyramidal  outline,  sprinkling  the  whole  blue 
expanse  in  every  variety  of  combination  and  of  magnitude. 
Within  the  bay,  the  different  groups  are  disposed 
newer  llie  eye  in  a  thousand  picturesque  assemblages, 
varying  at  every  moment  as  they  are  hoisting  their 
sails  to  stand  out  to  sea,  or  as  they  run  alongside  the 
sloops  where  the  flag  is  flying  to  receive  their  cargoes^ 
On  shore,  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  surround 
the  sail  tents,  where  the  smoke  of  the  fires  scattered 
along  the  margin  of  the  water,  is  ascending  to  the  hills ; 
mixing  with  the  evening  mists,  and  contrasting  with  the 
yellow  sky  of  the  setting  sun. 

The '  traveller  who  has  visited  the  ancient  castles  of 
Wales  or  of  England,  will  experience  considerable  die? 
appcHutment  on  meeting  with  those  which  are  scaitteDed 
throughout  Scotland;  so  far  inferior  in  magnitude,  and 
so  seldom  characterized  by  those  irregular,  though  pii^ 
toreaque,  anangements  of  the  architecture  which  render 
the  former  so  interesting,  and  so  susceptible  of  all  the 
effiscts  which  the  art  of  painting  has  the  power  of 
bestowing.  They  are  in  fiuct  but  castellated  mansions; 
raidy  sufficing  for  more  than  the  habitation  of  a  small 
family,  and  destitute  of  all  the  complicated  defences^ 
and  the  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  troops,  which 
alone  can  produce  the  romantic  efiect  and  excite  the 
historical  recollections,  that  give  to  buildings  of  this 
class  their  principal  interests  Their  most  frequent  plan 
is  that  of  a  square  tower,  of  rude .  but  solid  masoniy ^ 
divided  into  three  or  four  stories ;  the  lowest,  and  soxae« 
times  a  greater  numbai^  being  vaulted.  The  windows 
are  narrow,  as  is  ihe  door  way.  Where  they  are  of 
greater  extent,  an  area  is  sometiihes  added  to  the  tower, 
enclosed  also  with  a  strong  n^l,  and  containing  some 
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ffubsidiary   apartments  or  additional  houses.      In*  other 
cases,  the  buildings  occupy  more  or  less  of  the  inner 
Side  of  a  similar  enclosure,  leaving   a^  small  space  in 
the  middk.    In  consequence,  apparently,  of  more  recent 
a«iditions,  the  area,  or  the  group  of  building,  occasionally 
assumes  a  more  complex   form,  but  the  general    style 
and  plan  continue  the  same.     In  a  few  instances,  as 
at  Dunstaffiiage  and  Duart,  a  sort  of  bartizan  is  con* 
structed  on  the  top  of  the  enclosing  wall,  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  defence ;  but  there  are  rarely  any  flanking 
defences,  nor  is  the  gate  ever  protected  by  machicolations 
or  lateral  towers ;   the  ^  only  internal  mode   of  annoy- 
ance appearing  to  be  from  the  windows;    occasionally 
ftom  loop  holes,  although  even  these  are  uncommon. 
It  does    not   appear  that  the  bow  and  arrow  was  in 
use  among  these  tribes,  a  fact    somewhat    remarkable 
in  the  military  history  of  the   Celtic   nations ;  nor,  in 
more  recent  times,  has  it  appeared  that  they  depended 
on  fire*arn».      Excepting   the   battery  on  Cairn   burg, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on  Duart,  on 
]>u|^taffiiage,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  the  use 
of  heavy  guns  appears  also  to  have  been  Uttle  known 
to  the  Highlanders,  even  at  a  late  period.     It  is  rare 
to  find  any  traces  of  architectural  decoration  in  these 
buildings,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  no 
instance  is  there  the  appearance  of  chapel  or  oratory, 
a  feature  very  prevalent  in  the  ancient  castles  of  Wales 
and  England.    Among  these  chieftains  indeed,  religion 
appears,  from  many  other  circumstances,  to  have  been 
an  object  of  very  little  attention.    These  remarks,  with 
slight    exceptions,    apply  to   the    castles    of  the   more 
powerful  chieftains  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  smaller 
chiefs;  nor  is  even  the  majority  of  the  royal  castles 
distinguished  by  marks  of  superior  wealth,  or  by  con* 
tnvances  for  better  accommodation  or  more  secvire  defence* 
. '  In  the  maritime  Highlands,  as  in  the  isles,  the  Bituaftiai^ 
of  these  buildings  is  generally  on  a  rock  oveihanging 
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Ae  water,  or  on  some  small  island  at  a  short  distuice 
from  the  shore ;  the  war&re  of  those  days  ha^ng  been 
darned  on  by  sea,  and  the  nsual  incursions  being  of  a 
piratical  nature.  In  the  interior,  they  are  often  situated 
in  a  similar  manner  in  lakes.  Their  present  situatioB, 
compared  with  that  which  they  have  evidently  occofHed 
at  first,  often  indicates  to  a  geologist  the  changes  which 
the  shores  and  which  the  lakes  have  undei^one;  the 
island  having  been  often  converted  into  a  peninsula,  and 
that  buildii^  which  was  surrounded  by  water  being  now 
situated  on  an  alluvial  flat  of  shingle,  or  of  moory  or  mea- 
dow land.  Kilchiim,  in  Loch  Awe,  and  Carrick  castle,  in 
Loch  Long,  present,  among  many  others,  examples  of 
these  revolutions.  The  poverty,  no  less  than  the  insen- 
sibility  to  convenience,  of  even  the  most  powerful  chteflains, 
is  strongly  exemplified  in  the  meanness  of  these  buildings, 
whether  strong  houses  or  fortresses;  and  it  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Caerphilly  alone  would 
contain  all  the  caajHes  of  the  maritime  Highlands* 


Having,  in  the  description  of  Rum,  given  a  slight 
account  of  the  formation  of  those  clouds  called  parasitical, 
one  of  the  most  instructive  meteorological  phenomena  to 
be  seen  in  mountainous  countries,  I  may  here  add  another 
example,  differing  in  some  circumstances  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  merit  description.  Leaving  Loch  Ransa  at 
six  in  the  morning,  with  a  light  air  from  the  westward, 
a  thick  fog  with  a  dead  calm  came  on,  and  the  vessel 
was  unable  to  make  any  way.  Being  desirous  to  reach 
Goatfell  at  an  early  hour,  the  boat  was  rowed  along  the 
shore,  with  the  intention  of  ascending  from  Cony.  Before 
arriving  there,  a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  eastward 
and  the  fog  around  us  disappeared.  On  ascending  the 
mountain  however,  I  perceived  that  the  place  in  which  the 
vessel  had  been  left,  was  covered  with  a  dense  round 
cloud  which  rested  on  its  surfs^ce,  occupying  a  spao^  of 
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throe  or  four  milet  in  diameter^  and  reflecting  ike  white 
light  in  a  solid  end  sihrery  form.  Bnt  the  same  fieih 
bresse  which  I  had  expiarienced  in  the  boat,  coveced  all 
Uie  rest  of  the  sea  {  terminating  precisely  at.the  limits  of 
the  dondy  wUch^  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours  that 
I  ebserred  it,  seemed  to  undergo  no  change  of  form  or 
dimension.  The  objects  I  had  in  view  being  acoom* 
plished,  I  returned  to  the  shore,  and  got  under  sail  at  two 
o'clock ;  steering  towards  the  cloud,  but  with  litde  hope  of 
finding  the  ressel,  since  the  fog  in  which  the  boat  was 
inrolyed  on  entering  it,  was  so  thick  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  see  fifty  yards  ahead.  Scarcely  however  had  we 
entered  the  calm  which  reigned  within  the  whole  space 
covered  by  the  cloud,  when,  a  sudden  breeze  springing  up 
from  the  westward,  the  mist  disappeared,  and  the  vessel's 
sails  were  seen  dose  at  hand  and  just  beginning  to  fill  on 
the  other  tack»  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  she  had 
been  completely  becalmed  the  whole  time,  and  had  not 
made  an  inch  of  way  since  the  morning,  while  all  the  sh^ 
firom  the  southward,  even  within  a  mile,  had  been  stand* 
ing  up  the  Clyde  with  their  sails  full  ftom  the  south-«ast« 
The  occurrence  of  analogous  appearances  in  moun- 
tainous countries  is  common,  and  has  been  firequenfly 
remarked  by  Alpine  travellers;  but  in  those  cases^  the 
production  of  partial  currents,  or  their  diversion  from  a 
rectilinear  course  by  the  interference  of  high  summilif 
aeems  generally  to  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  these  phe* 
nomena^  Even  these  causes  however,  wiU  not  account 
^r  all  the  complicated  appearances  which  occur;  since 
t  have  sat  for  two  hours  on  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  at  an 
elevation  considerably  greater  thsm  that  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hill8>  when  not  even  a  feather  would  have  stirred, 
thou^  a  gale  of  wind  has  been  blowing  all  around,  carry- 
iQg  the  clouds  in  hurrying  mists  above  and  on  all  sides, 
while  the  lake  below  was  breaking  in  foam  ag^unst  the 
shores.  It  appears  equally  difficult  to  explain  the  present 
(Qase,  since  the  sudden  termination  of  the  easterly  breeze 
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doidd  tiot  hsre  been  effected  by  tiie  position  of  the  land ; 
certainly  at  leaet  not  by  its  mechanic^  interposition.  But 
die  complicated  nature  of  atmospheric  currents  has  been 
hitherto  bat  little  investigated  and  ill  understood:  it  is  one 
of  flie  many  unexplained  points  in  meteorology  which 
must  be  left  for  future  inrestigation.  As  the  subject 
however  is  interesting,  I  shall  add  to  this  instance  some 
other  remariiable  examples  of  a  parallel  nature  which 
occtrrr6d  during  the  investigation  of  the  Western  islands. 
They  all  present  cases  of  partial  winds,  which  are  wdl 
known  to  mariners,  but  have  not  experienced  that  atten- 
tion  ftom  philosophers  which  their  singularity  merits. 
They  do  not  appear  to  admit  of  explanation  by  any  theory 
that  has  yet  been  proposed,  and  are  evidently  independent 
of  dbBferences  of  temperature,  or  of  any  differences  of 
gravity  or  density  in  adjoining  portions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  rising  of  sudden  and  local  squalls  in  a  tranquil 
atmosphere,  is  one  of  these  phenomena,  which  may  be 
experiaiced  in  great  perfection  in  most  of  the  sea  lochs 
of  the  western  coast,  and  is,  in  particular,  frequent  and 
violent  in  the  deepest  and  most  mountainous ;  as  in  Loch 
Honm,  and  still  more,  in  Loch  Scavig.  When  the  whole 
atmosphere  appears  at  rest,  and  the  sea  is  like  a  mirror,  a 
gust  of  wind  will  descend  with  a  rapidity  and  suddenness 
resembling  the  blow  of  a  hammer ;  oft^i  momentary,  and 
rarely  blowing  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  one  diree*' 
tion.  Hie  navigation  of  these  lochs  becomes  thus  ex- 
tremdy  dangetous,  particulaiiy  to  boats;  wfafle  even 
vessels  of  large  size  are  sometimes  brought  in  an  instant  to 
Iheir  beam  ends.  At  Fort  William  these  squalls  some* 
times  emulate  the  effects  of  a  West  India  hurricane; 
sloops  hafing  been  blown  up  dry  on  shore ;  while  it  is  net 
unusual  in  these  situations  to  see  boats  on  the  beaches 
carried  away  by  the  wind  and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  CoUowing  presents  a  remarkiAle  instance  of  the 
permanent  and  partial  cutvents  which  are  so  frequent  on 
tkis  coast,  as  they  are  in  similar  situations  elsewhere. 
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In  sailing  up  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  a  dead  calm  was  obfienred 
to  reach  firom  Airdnamurchan  point  to  Loch  Houm.  Im- 
mediately succeeding  that^  was  found  so  smart  a  breeze 
from  the  westward,  that  the  vessels  passing  through  it 
were  obliged  to  lower  their  topsails  and  reef  their  main- 
sails. Further  to  the  northward^  the  calm  again  recurred ; 
t^e  line  of  separation  being  so  decided,  that  the  vessel 
in  which  I  happened  to  sail  ran  through  the  breeze  at  the 
rate  of.  eight  knots  an  hour,  entering  the  calm  with  such 
velocity  as  to  bring  all  her  sails  suddenly  aback.  This 
line  of  wind  was  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  lasted 
for  upwards  of  three  hours ;  being  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  line  of  clouds,  a  circumstance  generally  attendant 
on.,  partial  winds,  while  the  atmosphere  on  both  sides  was 
dear  and  blue. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  these  winds  proceed  in 
a  straight  direction :  on  the  contrary,  they  ar^  frequ^tiay 
curved ;  the  curvature  taking  place  laterally^  or  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  even  assuming  directions  more.compli-r 
cated.  Such  curvatures  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  water,  at  others  by  the  trim  of  the  sails 
in  the  vessels  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  winds. 
Qn  one  occasion  in  Loch  Houm,  three  parallel  lines  of  calm 
were  observed  to  alternate  with  the  same  number  of  zones 
pf  •  rough  wat^r,  extending  across  the  whole  loch,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  breea^.  To  be  satisfied 
respecting  the  actual  direction  of  the  wind  in  these  points, 
I  paused  the  boat  to  cross  the  whole,  using  the  oars  in  the 
parts  becalmed.  Thus  it  was  found  .that  we  went  before 
the  wind  through  all  the  breezy  parts;  the  middle  of  §^ch 
zone,  of  which  the  smallest  was  not  more  than  100  y^ds 
in  bi'eadth,  being  attended  with  as  much  wind  as  the  boat 
could  well  carry,  and  the  margins  din^nishing  gradually 
till  they  subsided  into  a  perfect  calm.  This  appearance 
lasted  for  an  hour  or  more,  beyond  which  I  had  no  Qf^r- 
^unity  of  watching  it.  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  .It, can 
Qujiy  b^  accounted  for  by  suppo^iQg  the  streai^  of  w 
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to  have  moved  in  an  undalatmg  plane,  so  as  to  have 
touched  the  surface  at  the  points  which  presented  a  con- 
venty  downwaids.  It  must  indeed  have  often '  been 
obseired,  that  currents  of  air,  even  on  shore,  are  curvi- 
linear; and  thus  only  can  we  explain  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  unusual,  particularly  in  summer,  when  such  irre- 
gular winds  appear  to  be  most  prevalent.  This  is,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  soudi  or  of  a  westerly  wind  in  a  particular  tract, 
wheii  the  general  wind  is  from  the  east,  and  when  that  is 
indicated,  even  in  the  particular  spot  where  it  does  not 
exist,  by  the  peculiar  well  known  colour  and  aspect  of  the 
horizon  and  of  the  distant  hills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
these  cases,  partial  differences  of  temperature  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth  will  induce  such  variations,  and  they  accord- 
ingly vary  with  the  time  of  day  and  the  position  of  the  sun. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  squidly  vrinds  are  often 
produced  by  reverberation  from  mountainous  land,  or  by 
the  confinement  of  the  current  in  a  narrow  passage ;  but 
as  all  the  same  phenomena  take  place  in  the  open  sea 
where  such  causes  do  not  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  also  causes  of  a  different  nature  still  unknown  to  us. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  I  shall  add  one  case  of  a 
stiU  more  intricate  nature,  and,  at  present,  equally  defying 
our  powers  of  explanation. 

In  passing  down  the  Clyde,  and  being  off  the  point  of 
Dunoon  vrith  a  south-westerly  wind  close  hauled,  a  doop 
was  observied  stahding  up  in  an  opposite  direction^  in  the 
same  manner  and  on  the  same  tack,  each  having  a  fresh 
breeze.  To  ascertain  the  proximity  of  the  two  opposed 
currents,  our  vessel  was  caused  to  run  alongside  of  the 
other  and  to  pass  within  fifty,  yards.  It  was  thus  dis* 
covered  that  there  was  no  line  of  smooth  water  between 
them;  whence  it  was  evident  that  these  opposite  and 
rapid  streams  of  air  were  in  contact.  At  some  distance 
under  the  Ayrshire  land,  the  vessels  were  aU  becalmed. 
It  is  evident  that  those  which  were  crossing  this  double 
Gjurrenty  must  have  been  at  the  saone  time  taketi  suddenly 


•bock,  experiencing  a  shift  of  wind  which  in  fiu^  did  n^ 
exiflt*  On  reeching  the  lighthouse  at  Toward  point,  » 
etrong  breeze  from  the  north-west  was  found  blowsig 
down  the  Sound  of  Rothsay,  so  as  to  oUige  the  sloops  in 
it  to  lower  their  gaff  topsails ;  while,  from  the  middle  of 
the  Clyde,  other  vessels  were  seen  standing  for  that 
pe«sage,  also  before  the  wind.  Owing  to  this  singular 
concurrence  of  winds,  the  boat  was  taken  ashore,  in  oider^ 
to  observe  the  effects  more  distinctly  from  a  higher  eleva»' 
tion,  when  it  was  evident  that  all  the  vessels  coming  down 
the  Sound  of  Rothsay  were  suddenly  taken  aback  on 
entering  the  open  part  of  the  Clyde,  while  the  same  efie6t 
happened  to  those  which  were  steering  in  the  opposite* 
direction  for  the  Sound.  At  the  same  instant  of  time 
therefore,  there  were  four  fresh  breezes  blowing  from  four 
opposite  points  of  the  compass.  This  appeaxanee  was 
watched  for  near  two  hours.  It  would  have  been  interest* 
ing  to  have  observed  the  nature  of  the  confusion  whiob 
took  place  at  the  point  of  general  intersection ;  but  the 
lateness  of  the  evening  rendered  it  impossible  to  -oony 
the  boat  through  all  these  currents  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  ascertained  this  point  in  the  only  practicable  and 
satisfactory  mode. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  theoryof  a  vacuum,  or  of  ameve 
difference  of  density,  is  capable  of  eaqplaining  cases  so 
complicated  as  this,  which  if  it  does  not  oft^i  occur  in 
a  manner  so  very  decided  and  remaikable,  is,  in  a  general 
way,  sufficiently  known  to  mariners. 

While  on  these  subjects  I  shall  be  excused  for.  intro- 
ducing another  dicumstance  very  conspicuous  in  Arrany 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  attention 
it  merits;  although  individual  instances  much  more  re^ 
markaUe  have  been  recorded :  it  relates  to  the  colour  of 
water.  All  the  small  streams  that  nm  down  the  sides 
of  the  granite  mountains,  in  Glen  Sannox,  Olen  Catcol^ 
and  elsewhere,  are  of  a  sea  green  cdour,  possessing  at 
the  same  time  the  most  peifect  transpfKPency.    Tho  ^ 
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veutifii  of  peat  oti  the  stony  sofftces  wbeii^  these  wetom 
ere  coUeeted,  preTente  them^  at  least  in  eummer  and  in 
•eaaoiis  of  ordinary  dryness,  from  being  Gontaininated  l^ 
the  brown  coloar  so  general  in  the  Scottish  rivere.  They 
thus  present  a  state  of  purity  rardy  met  with  in  similar 
sitaations;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
are  as  free  of  contamination  as  rain  water  has  ever  been 
found;  certainly  free  from  all  soluUe  matter  capable  of 
communicating  its  own  hue  to  them.  The  quantity  of 
colour,  is  such  as  to  be  perfectly  sensible  at  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet:  at  ten  or  twelve  it  possesses  consi* 
derable  intensity.  On  comparing  it  with  sea  water  in 
similar  circumstances  of  depth,  it  appeared  to  be  fully 
as  green.  The  whiteness  of  the  bottom  on  which  the 
stream  flows,  is  essential  to  this  obserrotion;  and  the 
rarity  of  that  occurrence  in  fresh  waters,  is  probably 
the  reason  that  this  phenomenim  has  been  generally 
overlooked;  sometimes,  even  denied.  The  courses  of 
all  these  streams  are  on  a  bottom  of  white  or  grey 
granite;  and  as  long  as  they  flow  over  that  rock,  thie 
colour  is  visible ;  vanishing  when  they  arrive  at  the  schisi 
9r  the  red  sandstone,  the  powerful  colours  of  which  ajre 
transmitted,  so  as  entirely  to  obscure  their  natural  and' 
delicate  tint.  The  same  nde  holds  in  sea  water, 
which,  within  small  depths,  and  at  rest,  is  only  green 
when  on  a  bottom  of  white  sand.  In  greater  depths  the 
ecdour  varies,  accor^g  as  the  effects  arising  from  the 
nature  of  die  bottom,  are  modified  by  different  circum- 
stances ;  t^e  chief  of  which  are,  the  varying  intensity  of 
light  and  the  different  degrees  of  agitation.  Under  &- 
vouraUe  circumstances  of  this  nature,  and  of  the  spec- 
tator's position,  the  brown  colour  of  rodu  at  the  bott(MB^ 
is  transmitted  through  many  fathoms  of  sea;  a  fact  wdl 
known  to  the  mariner  who,  on  unknown  and  rocky  shores, 
is  stationed  aloft  to  direct  the  course  of  the  v^sel.  In 
less  favouraUe  cases  the  colour  of  the  bottom  becomes 
at  small  depths^  and  the  same  mass  of  water 
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which  was  brown  by'  transmission  of  the  tint  of  the  rocks 
below,  becomes  green.  In  all  cases  beyond  a  certain 
depth,  it  is  always  green,  as  it  is  in  a  breaking  wave ;  the 
bottom  colour  ceasing  to  be  transmitted  in  both  cases,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  water  alone,  or  its  proper  hue, 
acquiring  the  predominance.  This  statement  however 
knplies,  as  before  observed,  a  certain  state  of  the  sky  and 
of  agitation ;  circumstances  affecting  the  natural  colour  of 
the  water,  either  by  reflection,  or  by  the  multiplication 
of  small  shadows ;  and  well  understood  by  those  artists 
who  have  attended  to  marine  scenery,  or  have  studied 
the  works  of  the  Dutch  painters  in  this  line. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  fresh  vmter  is  green,  that 
colour  should  be  more  frequently  visible.  But,  in  this 
country  •  at  least,  it  is  rare  to  find,  either  in  lakes 
or  rivers,  a  white  bottom ;  that  being  blackened  in.  the 
former  by  mud  and  aquatic  vegetables,  and  scarcely  any 
beds  of  quartz  or  granite  occurring  in  the  latter,  except  in 
a  very  few  situations  and  for  short  spaces  among- the 
Highland  mountains ;  in  all  of  which,  wherever  they  are 
ft*ee  from  peat  water  or  suspended  clay,  the  colour  is  inva- 
riably green  if  the  depth  be  sufficient.  It  is  only  in  dry 
8eas6ns  that  the  two  obstructing  causes  last  mentioned 
are  absent,  and  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  the  fact  can  be 
observed. 

But  there  is  another  case  distinct  from  this,  and  ana^ 
logous  to  that  of  a  disturbed  and  breaking  sea,  where  the 
green  colour  of  fresh  water  is  also  visible.  It  occurs  in 
cascades,  sometimes  in  the  fall  itself,  at  others  in  the  pool 
below ;  and  is  perfectly  understood  by  artists  in  landscape 
painting,  who  in  representing  these  objects  are  compelled 
tp  use  a  green  tint  to  give  truth  to  their  colouring.  In 
these  instances,  the  body  of  air  intervening  between  the 
fall  and  the  rock,  or  mixed  with  the  water  below,  serves 
to  cut  off.  the  transmitted  colour  of  the.  rocks,  and 
thus  allows  the  water  to  display  its  natural  tint,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree, .  ^cording  to  the  varying  drcumr 
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Stances  that  attend  the  cascade.  lliefaQ  of  Scaffhamen 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  green  water,  but  the 
colour  is  common  to  all  clear  waters  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Green  is  therefore  the  natural  cqlour  of  fresh  as  it  is 
of  sea  water ;  displaying  itself  whenever  the  circumstances 
are  the  same  in  both,  and  only  more  rarely  observed 
because  more  rarely  free  from  obstructing  impediments. 

I  cannot  however  quit  this  subject  without  noticing 
an  hypothesis  respecting  the  cause  of  the  green  colour, 
which  seems  groundless.  It  has  been  said  that  as  the 
colour  of  the  atmosphere  is  bine,  and  as  green  is  not  a 
simple  colour,  the  colour  of  water  must  also  be  blue^  and 
that  the  green  is  a  result  of  the  mixture  of  clay  or  of  some 
yellow  tinging  substance  with  its  natural  blue  tmt  The 
first  part  of  the  proposition  does  not  appear  in  an^ 
respect  to  present  a  legitimate  inference;  as  it  it  not 
at  all  necessary  that  because  vapour  refiects  a  simple 
colour,  water  should  not  reflect  or  transmit  a  compound 
one;  if  it  were  even  certain  that  green  is  necessarily 
compounded  of  blue  and  yellow  rays.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  opinion,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
supposing  that  any  yellow  substance  is  held  in  solutioa 
in  water,  either  fresh  or  salt ;  and  it  is  equally  impossiUe 
that  yellow  clay  should  be  held  in  a  state  of  suspension 
in  water,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  it  colour  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  or  at  any  depth,  without  destroying 
its  transparency.  It.  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
yellow  clay  is  a  rare  substance,  and  assuredly  it  is  not 
dispersed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  proposition  here  main- 
tained respecting  the  green  colour  of  water,  but  it  is 
a  solitary  one.  This  is  the  blue  colour  of  the  Rhond 
as  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  has  long  been 
known,  but  has  unatcountably  remained  without  even 
an  attempt  towards  a  rational  investigation.  Even  the 
accompanying  circumstances  which  might  afford  ground 
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for  conjeGture  to  those  who  have  not  themselves  had  rr 
opportunity  of  examining  it^  remain  unrecorded.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  Ihat  they  will  not  remain  so  for  ever. 


The  altitude  of  the  mountains  of  Arran,  and  its  position 
in  respect  to  the  high  lands  to  the  eastward,  render 
the  chmate  pecoliarly  rainy ;  from  which  cause  the  rivers 
of  this  idand  are  both  more  numerous  and  permanent 
than  we  should  be  led  from  its  magnitude  to  expect* 
Stilly  they  are  small  streams,  yet  their  courses^  and  more 
particularly  their  estuaries,  are  often  marked  by  conr 
fiiderable  deposits  of  alluvial  matter.   . 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  constitutes  a  sort  of  delta 
in  Brodick  bay;  forming  a  considerable  tract  of  flat  land^^ 
sq»parently  gained  from  the  sea  by  a  gradually  accumu« 
lating  deposition,  which,  even  yet,  is  shallowing  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  and  throwing  up  bars  to  the  impedi« 
ment  of  its  navigation.  The  streams  running  from  Glen 
Rossie,  Glen  Shira,  and  Glen  Cloy,  contribute  jointly  to 
the  formation  of  this  plain,  whiqh  seems  to  have  been 
derived  sdely  from  the  action  of  the  waters  that  descend* 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  to  be  constituted 
of  their  mins.  The  waters  of  the  Sannox  glen  have  also 
brought  down  from  above,  considerable  quantities  of 
matter.  But  the  shore  being  here  open,  and  unprotected 
from  the  current  of  the  tide  and  wash  of  the  waves^ 
no  plain  has  been  formed.  A  gravel  bank  is  the  only 
result;  its  progress  and  increase  being  prevented  by  the 
sea,  which  distributes  the  materials  alcmg  the  shore,  or 
washes  them  out  into  greater  depths.  Loch  Ransa,  of 
which  the  depth  and  shelter,  moderate  or  check  the  action 
of  the  sea,  has  afforded  a  place  for  the  lodgment  of  these 
transported  substances,  by  which  the  size  of  this  bay  has 
beeq  materially  diminished,  and  is  doubtless  still  in  a 
state  of  diminution.  The  castle,  is  built  on  a  bank  of 
this  alluvium;    long  since  consolidated^  and  (on^p^  a 
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h^f  whichy  by  stretching  nearly  across  the  bay^  affords 
an  excellent  inner  harbour  for  boats,  where  they  he,  as 
in  a  pond,  protected  from  se^  and  wind. 

The  alluvia  in  Glen  Catcol  present  a  different  appear^ 
ance.  These  form  terraces  skirting  the  borders  of  the 
riyer,  which  seems  now  to  be  working  its  way  through 
materials  which  it  has  at  some  former  period  deposited; 
a  phenomenon  sufficiently  common  in  the  mountain  tor«> 
rents  of  Scotland.  Similar  terraces  are  found  occupying 
the  narrow  mountain  glen  through  which  the  lorsa  runs^ 
but  they  are  here  of  considerable  extent  and  depth ;  mlieh 
greater  indeed  than  to  permit  us  to  attribute  their  forma* 
tion  to  the  feeble  stream  which  is  now  employed  in  under- 
mining  them^and  in  carrying  their  materialsforwardstowarde 
the  sea.  The  origin  of  such  elluvia,  extremely  commoR 
in  the  continental  land  of  Scotland,  is  indeed  very  ob» 
scure.  A  few  perhaps  may  have  been  deposited  in  par* 
ticular  situations  by  the  same  waters  which,  under  certain 
progressive  changes,  are  now  removii^  what  th^  for- 
merly laid  down;  while,  in  other  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  mode  of  action  by  which  this  douUe  and 
opposite  effect  could  have  taken  {dace  from  one  agent* 
In  some  of  these  situations,  the  lateral  descent  of  materials 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  valley  and  of  the 
main  stream,  seems  to  have  produced  these  accumala* 
ttons ;  which  the  action  of  that  stream  is  daily  emjdoyed 
in  shaping  into  the  forms  so  often  witnessed  in  narrow 
mountain  valleys,  and  so  cons^cnous  near  the  course 
of  the  lorsa.  In  other  cases  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  materials,  their  extremely  rounded  forms,  the 
nature  and  permanence  of  the  hills  above,  and  the  want 
of  a  regular  gradation  of  size  in  the  stones  from  the  hoU 
torn  upwards,  seem  to  show  that  other,  causes,  of  a  tran- 
sient, and  probably  of  a  diluvian  nature,  have  in  distant 
times  generated  those  deposits,  which  have  been  Hvi>^ 
seqiiently  acted  on  by  the  stream  concentrated  on  the* 
bottom  of  the  glens  by  the  form  of  the  ground.    A  wide 
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open  Talley,  forming  by  far  the  most  considerable  extent 
of  flat  land  in  the  island,  accompanies  the  courses  of  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Machrie.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
tract  is  alluyial,  consisting  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel; 
znd  although  hitherto  almost  neglected,  it  will  probably 
in  no  long  time,  and  in  the  gradual  progress  of  improve- 
ment, form  the  principal  agricultural  district  of  Arran. 
So  great  is  the  extent  of  this  valley  and  so  few  the  waters 
which  have  their  courses  through  it,  that  the  origin  of 
its  alluvial  materials  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  their 
action.  It  is  more  probable  that,  like  the  former,  these 
have  been  the  result  of  diluvian  causes. 

The  course  of  the  Sliddery  through  a  deep  and  very 
narrow  glen,  is  also  marked  by  alluvial  terraces.  But 
the  origin  of  these,  appears  to  be  in  the  gradual  destruction 
and  descent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  hills  which  bound  that 
gleQ  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  a  tender  red  sandstone. 
As  far  as  I  could  discover  the  nature  of  these  terraces 
by  examining  those  which  were  broken,  they  seemed  com- 
posed of  the  materials  immediately  at  hand,  bearing  no 
great  marks  of  violence,  or  of  distant  transportation.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  deposits  of  minor  extent 
which  accompany  the  smaller  streams,  since  they  all 
concur  in  pointing  out  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  hourly 
action  of  running  water  on  the  surface.  They  are  amply 
illustrated  by  the  banks  which  skirt  the  rivers  descend- 
ing from  Glen  Rossie  and  Glen  Cloy,  and  of  which  the 
ulterior  transportation  has  formed  the  plain  of  Brodick 
already  described. 

Other  alluvia,  less  easy  to  explain,  are  to  be  fpund 
Occupying  the  summits  of  low  hills  and  extending  over 
considerable  tracts.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  reaches 
from  Corryravie  to  the  Bennan  head;  forming  a  range 
of  hills,  of  which  the  bases  and  more  solid  parts  are 
the  sandstcme  strata  that  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  alluvial  matter  here,  consists  indeed  of  little  else  than  , 
the  sandstone  and  the  red  clay  which  would  result  from 
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the  deocAnppsitloa  of  the  secondary  sttnata  beneath ;  inter* 
spersed  with  occasional  fragmeiits  of  the  ayenttic  and 
trap  fodcB  which  be  higher  up  in  the  island.  Except 
these  n^e  fragments,  they  bear  no  mark^  of  foreign  or 
distant  transportation.  There  are  no  traces  of  water 
eourses  to  account  for  their  present  position  and  depth, 
nor  do  the  form  and  situation  of  this  range  of  land, 
durting  a  wide  and  open  sea,  or  the  other  circumstances 
in  the  condition  of  Arran,  render  it  probable  that  they 
were  deposited  by  diluvian  causes.  Parallel  circumstances 
however  occur  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Cantyre, 
which  throw  light  on  the  subject^  while  they  also  present 
a  series  of  facts  interesting  in  another  manner,  as  serving 
to  estabUsh  a  connexion  onde  more  general  among  the 
several  tracts  of  sandstone  visible  in  these  islands  and 
on  the  adjoining  continental  shores.  On  many  parts  of 
this  peninsula,  portions  of  red  sandstone  are  to  be  seen 
detached  from  those  immediately  adjoining,  occasionally 
insulated  at  a  great  distance  froin  any  similar  rock,  and 
occupying  very  minute  spaces.  Independently  of  dieae 
frs^gme^ts  of  sandstone  strata,  alluvial  deposits  of  a  red 
cdour  are  also  found  in  the  same  tract ;  being  most 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown,  wbenee 
they  extend  interruptedly  to  the  north  of  the  alluvial 
plain  which  lies  near  that  town,  and  along  the  westeiu 
shore  as  far  as  Tyanloan. 

These  alluvia  all  consist  of  red  day  and  sand  with 
occasional  fragments  of  red  sandstone  interspersed,  and 
tlney  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  detached  banks  or  low 
billgcks,  insulated  from  the  surrounding  land,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  their  outlines.  They  vary  in  depth  firom 
four  or  five  feet  to  sixty  or  seventy;  opportunities  for 
exa^uning  their  sections  occurring  in  many  places  where 
they  are  cut  through  by  the  streams  from  the  hills.  Where 
these  sections  are  sufficiently  deep,  it  is  evident  that  they 
lie  on  masses  of  red  sMidstone  \  (md  in  searchiilg  for  the 
common  line  of  separation,  it  is  also  perceptible  that  thert 
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18  a  graduttl  transHion  from  the  solid  rock  to  the  loose 
day;  the  fragments  of  the  former  diminishing  in  size 
and  nmnber  till  they  vanish  in  the  mass  of  rubbish  and 
ted  earth.  Where  the  sandstone  strata  are  more  solid, 
and  reach  the  Bm^iBLce,  they  also  present  the  same  ten* 
dency  to  gradual  decomposition,  being  covered  vnth 
ditnner  and  more  partial  deposits  of  the  same  alluvial 
matter*  It  is  easy  therefore  to  perceive  in  Cantyre  that 
which  is  less  obvious  in  Arran ;  that  the  alluvia  in  ques^ 
tion  are  untransported  materials  formed  in  their  present 
phoes  by  the  destruction  of  subjacent  beds  of  sandstone ; 
and  tiius  the  aUuvial  tract  of  Coryiavie  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation. 

AUuvial  deposits,  of  small  extent,  but  of  similar  charac- 
tom,  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island ;  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  them,  since  they  o£Per  no  par- 
ticulair  interest  either  in  a  topographical  or  scientific 
view. 

Besides  these  aUuvia,  of  general  occurrence  every 
where,  Arran  displays  alluvial  deposits  of  somewhat  dis- 
tinct characters.  The  first  of  these^  although  common 
on  many  of  onr  shores,  is  so  rare  in  the  islands  described 
in  this  work,  as  to  render  it  an  object  worthy  of  notice. 
ThiB  consists  of  a  bed  of  pebUes  skirting  the  greater 
part  of  the  coasts,  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
having  by  a  gradual  accumulation,  repelled  the  sea  from  the 
0<^id  materials  of  the  island,  which  have  once  apparently 
been  washed  by  it.  It  is  very  remarkable  between  Loch 
fiansa  and  the  mouth  of  the  lorsa,  as  also  from  Loch 
Rmsa  to  Lamlash  bay ;  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
which  extensive  tracts,  it  is  covered  with  grass  and 
txxiverted  to  the  .purposes  of  pasturage  and  agricultui^. 
It  occurs  also  conspicuously  on  the  southern  shore,  and, 
with  'few  exceptions,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  forming 
a  belt  round  tiie  island.  Independently  of  its  agricultural 
value,  it  Anmishes  a  level  road  of  communication  throughout 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  is  the  more  striking, 
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from  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  shdost  invs^ 
riably  rapid  rise  of  the  laqd  that  constitutes  the  body 
of  the  island.  It  offers  a  curious  and  interesting  record 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  gradually  tiddng  place  in 
the  form  and  disposition  of  the  land ;  and,  to  those  who 
are  pleased  with  speculations  on  futurity,  may  periuips 
ptcflient  the  additional  gratification  of  enabling  them  to 
look  forward  to  a  period  when  the  destruction  of  the 
mountains  6hall  be  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of  the 
island  shall  subside  into  one  widely  extended  and  lerel 
plain.  Partial  accumulations  of  tins  nstture  are  not  raiB^ 
but  no  instisice  has  occurred  in  my  experience  on  this 
coast,  of  any  so  complete,  so  uniform,  and  so  equally 
distributed.  The  causes  may  be  sought  in  the  great 
eVenness  of  the  coast  of  Arran  and  in  its  freedom  from 
indentation ;  as  well  as  in  the  equal  action  of  the  tides 
and  waves  round  it,  and  in  the  regular  and  small  force 
which  they  exert  upon  the  shores.  Hie  progress  of  this 
accumulation  may  be  traced  by  comparing  various  pointi 
of  the  coast;  and  the  earUest  traces  are  most  vinlM 
between  the  SUddery  and  the  Bennan  head.  Hers; 
wide  shores  of  pebUes  are  to  be  seen,  once  rounded 
by  the  action  of  the  waves,  but  now  oveif^rowd 
wiih  lichens;  while  the  sea,  repelled  to  a  distance  by 
the  increasing  accumulation,  is  exerting  its  power  on 
iaaterials  more  remote,  destined,  in  the  same  wayy  Ui 
repel  it  still  further  from  the  mass  of  the  islaild.  ff&Ettk 
to  the  land,  the  day  and  sand  which  fill  the  interstices 
of  the  more  ancient  pebbles,  give  root  to  the  maritime 
plants,  the  Artemisia,  Matricaria,  Ligusticum,  and  tiie 
beautiful  Pulmonaria  maritima;  which,  decomposing  in 
their  turn,  form  the  soil  that  in  the  end  becomes  a  smoodi 
and  grassy  plain. 

Another  alluvium  of  peculiar  character  occurs  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Ben  vearan,  high  up  on  the  slope,  and 
indeed  not  for  beneath  the  summit  of  the  momitain.  It 
presents  a  deep  coat  of  irregular  materials,  consisting 
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of  a  mixture  of  clay ,  Band,  gravel,  and  firagmeotB  of  gra« 
site.  These  descend  by  d^rees  along  the  face  c^  the 
hill,  and  are  deposited  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  valley, 
which. is  hiere  the  upper  end  of  Glen  Catcol.  If  these 
materials  are  examined,  they  will  be .  found  to  consist 
solely  of  the  granite  of  the  hill  itself,  which  is  readily 
distinguished  among  the  other  varieties  the  island  affi>rdS| 
by  its  small  grained  structure.  As  no  streams,  descend 
along  this  face  of  the  hiU,  it  is  obvious  that  these  alluvia 
are  the  result  of  the  gradual  action  of  the  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric causes  on  the  bare  rocks  of  the  summit;  their 
gravity,  aided  perhaps  by  the  gradual  and  constant  drson- 
age  of  the  surface  waters,  urging  them  downwards  till 
iiiey  repose  at  length  on  the  more  gentle  decUvity  of  the 
valley  beneath,  to  be  succeeded  by  fresh  waste  and  firesh 
deposits  on  the  higher  grounds  above.  The  alluvia  of 
the  valley,  are  here  therefore  neither  the  result  of  the  daily 
action  of  torrents  nor  of  remote  diluvian  causes ;  and  this 
fact  may  be  extended  analogically,  to  many  of  the  Hi^-> 
land  valleys,  where  the  real  origin  .of  those  deposits  is 
rendered  more  doubtful  from  the  similarity  of  the  rocks 
over. large  tracts  of  country,  and  where  they  have  been 
frequently  attributed  to  the  causes  last  mentioned.  The 
identity  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  materials,  are  here 
sufficient  indications  of  their  true  origin;  and  the  fact 
itself  is  of  importance  in  examining  the  nature  of  alluvial 
deposits  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  those  .very  obscuj^e  phenomena  which  seem 
to  record  thp  former  action  of  large  bodies  of  water  on 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  last  alluvial  substances  worthy  of  being  remarked 
in  Anan,  are  the  blocks  of  granite  which  are  found  almost 
every  where  dispersed  over  the  island.  Tliese  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  often  of  an  enormous  bulk.  Among 
the.  great  pumbers  which  exist,  t  observed  none  bearing 
the  marks  of  a  distant  origin ; .  all  of  them,  wherever 
found,  halving  Uie  characters  of  the  granites  of  the  adjoin- 
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mg  tnonnfaiiis ;  cfaaraclerd  saffioieiitty  difetiiict  from  thftt 
of  almost  all  the  granites  of  Scotland.  These  blbdcs  are 
not  only  lai'gest^  but  most  numeroiip,  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity  of  the  mountains,  and  become  smaller  and  less 
frequent  towards  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island;  I  may 
here  add,  that  they  are  also  found  on  the  shores  of  Lam-' 
lash.  One  block  of  an  enormous  size,  among  maiqr' 
others  of  considerable  dimensions,  is  to  be  seen  near 
Corry ;  and  in  this  neighbourhood  they  are  indeed  abund- 
ant, while  at  the  same  time  their  origin  in  the  mountains 
above  is  sufficiently  obvious:  as  we  recede  from  these 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  trace  their  progress.  Some' 
also,  of  great  bulk,  lie  on  the  shore  under  CorygiDs, 
in  such  situations  that  a  spectator  examining  Hie  surface 
of  the  now  intermediate  land,  would  be  unable  to  assign 
any  possible  road  for  their  descent  fix>m  their  original 
to  their  present  position.  This  difficulty  increases  stiH 
more  when  we  view  th^  in  a  situation'  so  perfecfly 
insulated  as  Lamlash  island;  or  on  the  southern  sum- 

r 

mits  of  the  lower  hills,  now  separated  from  the  mountains' 
by  an  intricate  series  of  deep  valleys.  This  phenomenon 
has  already  often  excited  the  attention  and  called  forth' 
the  ingenuity  of  philosophers ;  but  no  situation  has  per- 
haps been  pointed  out  where  the  origin  of  the  travelled 
blocks  is  more  obvious,  or  their  new  position  more 
difficult  to  comprehend,  without  assuming  considerable 
revolutions  of  the  surface  of  the  land  over  which  they 
have  passed.  But  I  can  add  nothing  to  that  which  is, 
on  this  subject,  already  familiar  to  geologists.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  one  example,  in  which' 
the  compact  and  solitary  position  of  the  fixed  mass  of 
granite,  the  identity  of  the  materials  of  this  mass  widi 
that  of  l3ie  travelled  stones,  the  gradual  diminution  of 
these  as  they  recede  from  their  parent,  and  the  insulated 
position  of  the  whole,  render  their  origin  indubitable,  and 
present  to  the  geologist  a  spot,  on  the  changes  of  which 
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hB  mtgr  qpeeulfttei  with  the  cettaiii^  tluti  be  has  befc 
a  set  of  iaomtiayica^la  cUiAa  from  which  to  reasou. 


]^f OR9  9^i|jtfipi|g  OQ,  the  details  a^d  geological  coDb- 
nf^lj^a  qS  th^  pasticukuf  substances  whidi  enter  into, 
th^  9|tnuMwe^  of  Arran,  it  will  conduce  much  to  perspi- 
caii^  ^  giv^  a  general  typographic  sketch  of  their  posi- 
tioss.  IhiQ  p^tpistua),  trw^fi^rence  of  the  attention  from 
tb«  gfl9l^cal  to  the  g^pgnaphv^.  places  of  the  rod^, 
t^^ods,  otherwise  to.  prodi^pe  ^^  ^ijifasion  both  in  the  die- 
scftiption  a^d  'm>  the  readeifs  ideas,  su^^ce  tb^se  different 
reJhtijfffls  are  ofl^p  ^eiy  discorcjant 

'P^f  gr^sj^r  paiit  o^  the  shores  of  this  island  may 
b^  cpjuiajlfdeced,  as  ^i?ff#d  of  red  sandatOQe.  Tbis  rock 
is^  to  ^1  i2)[^hilosppbAcaJl  ^ye,  the  Ipw^s^  ^ni,  maintains 
i^,  sao^  appai^fiffA  ppf^tion  both  in.  the  ijuorthem  anA 
thfQ  fo^them  d^vi^ons.  The  geologist  alone  assigns  its 
ti;u^  pla^>  and  p^oiees.  thai:  in  the  former  tract  it  is  supe- 
ijlor,  in,  the  latter  'mf^jjiox,  to  the  i^ore  elevated  interioc 
ij^jcks.  by  'Wi^oh  it  is  accompanied^  This  sandstone  ia 
^lerahly  continuous  from  BriO^ick  to  Eildonan  castle, 
wb^e  it  is.  obscured  or  displaced  by  a  body,  of  trap,  and  it 
is  found  to  Tea^c^h,  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior 
o^  the  iaJai^di  It  re-appears>  covered  only  witih  allumi 
ixf^4I^Xf  betvi^een.  Kild^na^  an^l  Slidfleiy,  wbi^^  it  is  again. 
lo§t|  git(ing  W99  V>  a  range  of  porphyry  that  ei^tenda 
a#,fi||:.  a^  Blackwa^r..  H^r^^  the,  strata  rcy^ur  a  third  time, 
^fnatiiig  (topographically  speaking)  with,  claystofie 
apA  porpby^;  ^^  far  as  Drumodoon,  when  they  become 
v^xp  contipj^ous,  axtending  to  Tonpore.  At  ti^  place,  ^ 
^Qci^rsenc^  of  a  coppiderable  alluvial  tract  prevents 
^e  fitpdameptal  fock  from  being  discovered,  but  beyond 

*  Plate  XXII.  ^.  3.  This  section,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  merely 
intended  to  convey  an  abstract  idea  of  the  relations,  not  a  pictoro 
of  the  proportipos  or  sttaations  of  the  rocks. 


;^irir ;  I 


Ifachriey  the  saadatone  owe  miowe  vpfmi%  e^teadiBg  to 
tbe  loraa  river  where  it  tenpinatet.  It  m  not  to  be  seen 
from  hence  nnijl  we  anive  at  Loch  Ranta;  beyond  whidl 
it  occors  i^Dy  aocompenied  by  Taxions  othee  seeondaiy 
focka  and  continued  in  an  umntemipted  maxuier  to  "Bt^ 
dicky  the  point  from  which  thia  description 
Aa  the  Macbrie  riaea  from  the  east  aboolder  dP 
hniah  and  not  far  from  the  eaatem  abore^  it  wiD  be  found 
to  sepanite  the  whole  of  the  Baadttone,  together  with  the 
^rap,  from  the  granite  and  sohiat ;  with  the  exoeption  ot 
the  narrow  line  of  the  former  that  akirta  the  shole  from 
Brodick  to  near  Loch  Ransa. 

The  rocka  which  form  the  next  moat  conapicnena  tract 
on  the  ahore,  are  of  a  schistose  nature  and  of  varioua  com- 
position; and  they  are  found  along  the  whole  .fine  fiem 
the  loma  to  Loch  Ransa*  To  the  north  of  this  friace 
they  retire  within  the  outer  bek  of  sandstone^  oceupying 
a  narrow  space  between  that  rock  and  the  granite  in. 
some  parts,  and^  in  othersi  intruding  into  aeveral  of  the 
▼alleys  which  descend  from  the  high  mountain  group 
of  the  northern  dirision  of  the  island.  But  they  ave 
not  found  beyond  Brodiok  on  the  eastern,  nor  the  loraa 
on  the  western  side;  a  tolerably  decided  mineralogical 
line  being  here  drawn  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  island;  and  the  sandstone  only,  or  latest  stratified 
rock,  being  common  to  both.  The  lofty  summits  of 
the  nortbem  division  consist  entirely  of  granite ;  whidi, 
to  whatever  unknown  depths  it  may  extend,  rarely  occupiea 
the  vaUeys  or  loiter  skirts  of  these  mountains,  which  are 
formed  either  qf  the  schists,  <»  of  the  sandstone  strata 
already  des^bed* 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  distrieta 
ciooupied  by  the  several  kinds  of  rock  whidi  constitute 
all  that  part  of  the  southern  division  of  the  island  which 
is  not  sandstone.  The  gently  rounded  forma,  or  flat 
surfacea  of  these  hills,  are  so  favourable  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  soil,  and  that  soil  is  so  oonoealed  by  deep 
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Iifekete  ef  peat  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  heath  and 
other  moor  plants,  that  the  rocks  are  seldom  uccessible/ 
In  ^neral  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  ejrtent 
of  many  kJnds  of  rock,  fi*om  the  m^fre  comparison  of 
reoiote  and  occasionally  protruding  masses.  With  regard 
to  the  secondary  strata,  or  the  stratified  rocks  in  general, 
tiiai  determinatioB  is  commonly  easy;  from  the  expe^ 
fienoed  cbhtimiity  and  regularity  of  these  substances 
in  other  situations  where  they  are  accessible.  But  in 
the  rocks  which  are  not  stratified,  and  more  particularly 
in  that,  class  which  constitutes  this  part  of  Arran, 
no  such  rules  can  be  relied  on;  as  they « are  notoriously 
suh)6ct.  to .  intemijiitions,  and  to  be  intermingled  with 
the  secondary  and  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Where  more  than  one  species  of  thia 
fiunily  occurs,  the  determination  becomes  still  more 
intricate,  and  seems  indeed  to  defy  all  powers  of  Mn- 
jecture  or  comparison.  This  is  the  case  with  the  tract 
in  question,  where  many  different  rocks  of  this  nature  are 
found;  all  possessing  the  common  character  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  stmtified  substances,  in  a  position  some*- 
times  inferior,  in  others  superior  to  them.  In  such  dircum*- 
stances,  even  a  map  is  unavailing  for  the  explanation; 
since  points  alone  can  be  marked,  and  even  these  can 
scarcely  pretend  to  accuracy  of  position  unless  a  geo« 
lEietricai  survey  were  made  for  that  especial  end;  a 
labour  which  would  not  be  repaid  by  any  corresponding 
advantages,  either  in  geological  science  or  topographic 
mineralogy,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  accom- 
panying sketch  of  a  map ;  and  need  only  here  add, 
that  the  rocks  which  constitute  all  those  parts  of  thi» 
division  which  are  not  sandstone,  are  varieties  of  trap, 
syenite,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks  of  this  family,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  must  be  considered  in  the  mine- 
calogical  details  hereafter  to  follow. 

In  describing  the  rocks   of  this  island   according  to 
ib^   more    minute     geological    details,    I    shall    taka 
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diem  as  nearly  ius  possible^  in  the  order  of  their  Bopef** 
position. 

Chanite  occapies  the  highest  parts  as  well  as  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  mountains  of  the  northern 
district.  In  general  character  and  aspect,  it  resembles 
in  some  places  the  well  known  granite  of  Coniwally  with 
which  it  also  corresponds  occasionally  in  mineral  stractore^ 
It  is  often  disposed  in  prismatic  ahd  cuboidal  forms, 
or  rather,  may  be  •  considered  as  a  solid  ahd  extended 
body  split  into  masses  of  such  configuration.  When 
these  are  -  of  considerable  size,  and  of  small  dimension 
in  one  direction  compared  with  that  in  the  two  othets, 
they  put  on  the  appearance  of  beds;  a  circumstance 
▼ery  conspicuous  in  Glen  Sannox,  and  which,  in  more 
instances,  than  this,  has  given  rise  to  a  bdief  in  the 
stvalified  dispositicm  of  granite.  But  there  is  no  con* 
tinuity  in  these  beds,  and  they  are  placed  in  so  many 
difiierent  directions,  eren  within  u  very  small  space, 
whiles  at  the  same  time  they  show  no  marks  of 
fracture,  or  incurvation,  Aat  it  is  impossible  to  cohw 
temfJbate  them  for  a  moment  without  abandoning  this 
opinion.  The  occurrence  of  stratification  in  ixjcks 
is  a  feature  so  common,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if 
every,  structure  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  which 
it  produces,  has  been  considered  as  mariung  a  similar 
ori^n*  A  more  extensive  view  of  these  subjects,  and 
some  attention  to  the  magnitude  Of  the  scale  on  which> 
Nature  >  (^erates,  will  lead  to  analogies  explanatory  of 
these  appearances.  These  may  be  found  in  the  foliated 
(ysposition  of  schist,  which  seems  the  result  of  a  process 
somewhat  malc^ous  to  crystallization,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  is  one  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
concretionary  structure.  Similar  appearances  are  not 
uncommon  among  the  other  unstratified  substances,- 
namely,  porphyry,  syenite,  and  the  various  other  rocks: 
of  the  trap  fiunily:  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  account 
of  the  hypersthene  rode  of  Sky,  and  on  other  occasions. 
It  would   in    itself  be    sufficient   evidence   against  the 
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steiittcaiion  of  tlie  gmtite  of  Anr&iiy  to  {mnt  eui  iiil 
connezioii  with  the  superincumbent  schists.  TUs  haft 
baen  faroagfat  to  yght  at  Loch  Ransa  in*  &  aioat;  diitiBct 
3Mann^,  by  the  removal  of  the  soft  where  the  jiittelirMi 
of  these  substanoes  takes  place.  In  niimeroua  otibar 
situations  in  Scotland,  it  can  be  seen  alieady  esqioseil 
to  view;  insomuch  that  no  rational  doubt  cm  be  aiile»^ 
tained  respecting  the  true  nature  of  a  jdienooienon  sa 
▼esy  palpable  uad  so  Sequent.  As  a  fac4  prodred,  it 
aay  also  be  considered  a  rule,  not  an  exceptiOB.  The 
ramifications  which  proceed  from  the  mass  of  gramte 
into  the  schist  at  the  place  above  mentioned,  arenumeroua 
and  intmate,  and  they  diminiah  a»  lliey  fecede  from 
the  main  body;  while  their  mineral  character  nndeigoea 
a  change;  the  granular  structure  becoming  more  minute, 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  Tem, 
until  the  true  character  of  granite  entirely  disappean. 
It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  these  appearances,  relative  to  the 
origm  of  granite,  since  they  must  be  familiar  to  every  one* 

The  prismatic  fonns  visible  in  GoatfeU  and  in  many 
of  the  neighbouring  summits,  are  by  no  means  an 
wiivenal  featu.e  of  the  granite  of  Amn.  In  numy 
j^aces  it  presents  solid  and  continuous  fiu^es  of  rock; 
while,  in  others,  it  ofifers  a  sort  of  irregularly  laminated 
structure,  vegy  much  resembling  that  whidi  occurs  ia 
certain  locks  of  the  trap  family,  including  the  syenites, 
and  porphyries.  But  there  is  a  modification  ot  this 
structure  in  some  of  these  granites  whick  is  deaenong 
'Of  more  particular  notice ;  as  well  from  its  raxily  as  from 
Ae  resemblance  it  possesses  to  that  of  some  of  the  por- 
phyries of  the  same  island.  It  will  also  tend  in  some 
measwe  to  illustrate  the  views  already  held  out  respect- 
i|ig  die  occasional  pseudo-stratified  appearance  of  thia 
sock. 

The  fine  grained  granite  found  oa  the  western  side  of 
the  granitic  district,  forms  the  entire  masa  of  Ben  huisb, 
Ben  vearan,  and  some  odier  hills,  occupying,  in  conse- 
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qodnce,  (ho  Gl#n  of  Ctttocd  a»  well  Qi»  Uie  ether  neighboav- 
ing  valley 8.    It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  this  yalley  that  the 
stracture  in  question  is  most  conspicoons.    Hera  the  rock 
is  occasionally  prismattc^  and  on  a  much  more  minute 
scale  than  as  it  occurs  under  that  form  in  Caime  na  cait 
Uch.  and  other  places  on  the  eastera  side  of  the  mountains  ^ 
since  the  prisms,  which  present  a  Tarying  number  of 
angles,  frequently  do  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  also  much  mere  often  schistose.    The  kminsB  into 
which  it  exfoliates,  vary  in  thickness,  but  may  be  found  so 
thin  as  not  to  exceed  thet^ith  of  an  inch;  while  they  may 
sometimes  be  raised  in  succession,  and  of  oonsiderabto 
dimensions,  from  tba  same  surfece  of  a  sohd  mass ;  indi- 
cating that  the  whole  will  hereafter,  under  exposure  of 
sufficient  duration,  be  reBcdved  into  sin^ar  forms.    This 
schistose  structuie  is  irregularly  interapersed  together  witk 
the  prismatic,  and,  in  some  rare  mstances,  they  w31  be- 
found  united' in  the    same  block;   a  circumstance,   a» 
will  hereaft;er  be  shown,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the- 
porphyry  of  this  island. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  this  granite  1  must 
remark,  that  it  contains  but  occasional  scales  of  black 
mica,  and  that  it  is  principally  composed  of  an  intimate 
and  minute  admixture  of  quartz  and  febpar,  with  small 
crystals  of  hornblende  sparingly  dispersed  throughout.  It 
is  consequently  of  a  very  light  grey  colour.  The  sdiistose 
structure  therefore,  depends  in  no  wise  on  the  mica,  and 
pnesents  no  analogy  to  that  of  gneiss;  the  rock  being 
pecfiBctly  and  equally  granular  throughout,  in  a  degree 
indeed  equal  to  that  of  many  sandstones.  Nor,  when 
the  exfoliation  has  taken  place,  do  the  surfaces  show  any 
marks  of  decomposition;  the  natural  freshness  of  the 
rock  remaining  nearly  such  as  it  would  be  after  a  forcible 
firactme.  I  may  add,  that  the  Uocks  which  seem  Kkely 
to  undeigo  this  change,  and  even  those  in  which  it  has 
actually  commenced,  show  no  symptoms  of  fttture  and 
simflar  exfoUation;  and  that  all  mechanical  attempts  to 
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produce  a  new,  or  protohg  an  old  fissure,  are  unavailing; 
the  h>ck  breaking  before  the  wedge  or  chisel  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  irregular  manner. 

The  occasional  schistose  structure  of  granite  has  been^ 
remarked  by  foreign  geologists,  although  it  seems  to  have 
excited  no  particular  attention.  As  before  suggested, 
it  may  possibly  tend  to  illustrate  the  question  respecting 
the  stratification  of  granite,  concerning  which  some  remarks 
have  already  been  offered. 

In  Glen  Sannox,  (to  select  that  as  the  most  conspicooua' 
example,)  the  rock  extends  in  large  thick  plates  only,  inca- 
pable of  a  more  minute  schistose  division,  if  we.  may  judge 
so  from  the  absence  of  specimens  similar  to  those  now 
described.  But  in  Olen  Catcol  it  presents  the  same 
tiiickly  laminar  disposition,  descending,  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner, through  a  thinner  laminated,  down  to  a  schistose* 
structure.  Here  then  is  a  regular  gradation  of  that,  which, 
through  all  its  variations,  must  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  the  concretionary  structure ;  and  it  confirms 
the  opinion  before  held  out,  that  the  extended  and  flat 
beds  of  granite,  wherever  they  may  occur,  are  of  an 
analogous  nature,  and  unconnected  with  the  laws  that 
produce  stratification.  With  regard  however  to  the' 
schistose  exfoliation  of  granite,  there  is  another  explana*' 
tion  to  be''bffered,  which  will  more  properly  be  considered 
at  a  future  opportunity.  But  it  does  not  apparently 
affect  this  argument;  since,  even  if  the  schistose  sped* 
mens  of  Glen  Catcol  be  admitted  to  have  proceeded  from' 
the  species  of  exfoliation  here  alluded  to,  the  gradual 
diminution  in  thickness  of  those  laminae  which  are  not 
schistose,  and  the  want  of  that  persistence  and  regularity 
of  disposition  which  attends  real  strata,  leave  it  in  its 
original  force. 

The  mineral  characters  of  the  granites  of  Arran  are 
in  most  cases  different  from  those  which  prevail  through- 
out the  greater  number  of  these  rocks  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland.    But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of 
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the  aomerous  varieties  which  this  substance  presents  f 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  most  remarkable.  Some 
of  these  are  mixtures  of  the  three  most  conmion  ingre- 
dients, quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  while  others  are  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  homUende.  One  of  the  most 
j^inarkable  peculiarities  which  it  displays,  is  a  tendency, 
to  decompose  in  crusts  parallel  to  a  central  mass ;  a  phe- 
nomenon common  in  the  trap  rocks,  and  which  has  been 
supposed  to  indicate  similar  circumstances  in  the  origin 
of  both.  Another  peculiarity  may  also  be  occasionally- 
seen  in  the  granite  of  this  island,  namely,  a  circular  dis- 
tribution of  the  mica.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  granite 
Yeins,  and  is  connected  with  a  considerable  number  of 
appearances  in  rocks,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
which,  is  found  in  the  orbicular  granite  of  Corsica.  A 
similar  distribution  is  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the 
Serpentine  of  Anglesea. 

The  texture  of  the  granite  of  Arran  is  sometimes  coarse, 
at  others  fine;  the  latter  variety  occupying  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  while  the  former  is  Umited  to  the 
eastern :  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  a.  more  accurate  line. 
In  some  cases  the  coarse  varieties  contain  distinct  crystals 
of  felspar  imbedded  in  the  more  regular  granitic  basis; 
an  appearance  common  in  the  granite  of  Cornwall,  and 
from  which  this  variety  has  been,  termed  porphyritic. 
This  granite,  of  whatever  texture,  is  generally  grey,  the 
felspar  being  whitish  and  the  mica  black:  but  a  red, 
variety  occurs  in  small  quantity  on  the  north  side  of 
Glen  Sannox.  In  some  cases  the  general  grey  mass  is 
stamed  with  yellowish  brown,  and  blackish  spots,  com- 
monly very  distinct,  and  producing  a  peculiar  effect.  This 
stain  seems  to  be  foreign,  to  the  rock,  and  chiefly  to 
pervade  the  fekpar;  yet  it  does  not  seem  the  e£fect  of 
any  oxydation  of  a  metallic  matter,  as.it  is  found  in  the- 
central  parts  of  fresh  fragments.  It  has  the  appearance 
^en  given  by  manganese  to  sandstones.  Another,  pecu- 
liarity is  not  uufrequent .  in  the  granite  of  Anran,  namelyi^^ 
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A6  eSMtenee  of  eavitm  in  which  both  the  fidqtnr  s&d 
qiuurfz  are  crystaBized  at  liberty^  ahfaough  of  but  amaS 
ake :  more  rarely  the  mfca  is  also  found  in  sinnlar  eiiciutt- 
'  stances.  The  felspar  is  in  these  cases  whitish  and  ill 
defined,  and  the  quartz  is  generally  brown  and  trans- 
parent; presenting  its  most  common  regular  shape,  the 
hexagonal  prism  with  the  terminating  pyramid.  I  formerly 
mentioned  in  treating  of  St.  Kilda,  that  the  syenite  of 
that  island,  which  is  decidedly  associated  with  trap,  and 
tlierefore  of  a  posterior  origin  to  granite,  is  marked  by 
the  same  peculiarities ;  affording  an  instance,  among  many 
e&negn,  of  the  great  affinity  which  is  often  found  to  exisi 
betwe^i  certain  rooks  of  tiie  primary,  and  others  of  €k% 
kecondaiy  division.  Anodier  variety  of  this  granite  is 
remarkaUe  for  containing  two  kinds  of  felspar,  the  one 
of  an  earthy  and  dry  aspect,  as  if  from  the  loss  of  its 
water,  the  other  of  the  glassy  kind.  This  appearance,* 
as  wiU  hereafter  be  seen,  is  very  remarkable  in  some 
of  the  porphyries  which  constitute  so  peculiar  a  feature 
in  Arran.  'Die  last  variety  which  I  shall  notice^  contains 
bluish  felspar.  It  is  annecessary  to  describe  the  remain- 
ing aspects  which  were  observed,  since  the  description 
of  such  varieties  is  scarcely  intelligible  without  the  sped.- 
mens,  and  affords  no  instruction. 

With  respect  to  the  granite  veins  of  this  island,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  graphic  granite  is  found  in  detached 
pieces,  but  I  know  not  that  any  one  has  observed  it  lit 
siiu,  as  the  puUic  is  not  in  possession  of  tiie  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  numerous  geologists  who 
have  visited  {this  spot.  It  is  probable  that  here,  as  dse- 
where,  it  is  the  produce  of  veins;  and  that  these  are 
independent^  and  of  a  different  nature  from  the  root-likn 
veins  to  be  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  schislp 
as  well  as  from  those  which  traverse  the  granite  itself. 

These  latter  are  frequent,  and  seem  always  to  have 
their  origin  and  termination  in  the  rock  which  contains 
them.     It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  this  supposition 
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IB  vniwniJly  tnie^  Imt  jl  is  UgUy  probable,  as  tbey  have 
freqaently  been  observed  to  tennioate  in  the  granite,  and 
never  as  yet  to  pass  beyond  it ;  a  circunistance  in  whick 
they  resemble  the  veins  occurring  in  other  rocks,  ooa^ 
monly,  if  not  always  jMX>perly,  called  oontemporaneoos. 
Axnottg  other  places,  tiiey  occar  m  Goatfell.    They  are 
eharacterized  by  the  smallness  of  their  grain  compared 
to  that  of  the  surrounding  rock,  as  well  as  by  a  frequent 
want  of  distinctness  in  the  constituent  parts ;  while  their 
sides  are  often  amalgamated  with  the  including  substanee. 
Akin  to  these  veins,  there  occur  distinct  concretions  of 
eimflar  fine  grained  granite  imbedded  in  Ihe  ordinary 
Itmd,  and  equally  resembling  the  veins,  in  the  mtemixture 
tyf  ohiHracter  which  td^es  place  at  the  points  where  they 
join  the  incfaiding  mass.    This  however  is  an  appearance 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  granite,  and  it  is  particulaiiy 
firequent  in  that  which  extends  from  Glenco  to  Rannock; 
where,  as  in  other  places,  it  seems  to  form  but  one  modi- 
'fication  of  that  very  frequent  change  of  crystallisBtion,  lis 
wen  as  of  aspect,  ami  ptoportion  of  ingredients,  which  is  so 
■frequent  in  this  rock.     The  cause  of  its  concretionary 
form  must  for  the  present  remain  unknown  to  us,  but 
«neh  eoncretioBs  are  not  peculiar  to  tUs  substance.    They 
occur  in  the  rocks  of  the  trap  family;  and  Arran  itsdf 
produces  some  striking  examples  of  lids  nature.    Another 
view  iuay  be  taken  of  the  origin  of  these  concretions 
in  granite,  as  well  as  in  trap.    They  may  be  supposed 
analogous  to  the  imbedded  fragments  in  conglomerate 
rocks ;  and  thus  a  large  grained  granite  containing  masses 
of  a  smaller  grained  variety,  may  be  esteemed  a  granitic 
conglomerate;  a  substance  not  more  unlikely  to  occnr 
than  that,  of  which  the  examples  seem  sufficiently  un- 
equivocal, namely,  a  conglomerate  in  which  a  paste  of 
granite  contains  fragments  of  micaceous  schist.* 

*  I  pointed  out  long  ago  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
the  magnetic  property  of  the  granite  of  Goatfell,  and  have  since  confirmed 
the  frequency  of  this  phenomenon  from  observations  made  on  Craachao, 
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'•■  A&y  in  describing  the  syenite  of  ^ky^  I  took  occa** 
sion  to  point  out  its  occasional  identity  in  point  of 
mineral  structure,  with  those  granites  which  occur  beneath 
the  primary  strata,  and  also  referred  to  a  fuller  con^ 
4nderation  in  this  place,  some  pecuUarities  in  the  syenite 
t>f  St.  Kilda,  I  shall  terminate  these  remarks  with  a  nearer 
approximation  of  these  facts  to  those  which  are  visible 
.in  this  island* 

There  is  a  very  strong  resemblance  between  the  granitic 
syenite  of  Sky  and  many  portions  of  the  small  grained 
varieties  of  granite  that  are  found  in  Gl^i  Catcol;  nor 
indeed  is  it  easy  at  times  to  distinguish  them,  when 
in  hand  specimens.  The  same  striking  resemblance  exists 
between  the  larger  grained  syenite  of  St.  Kilda  and  some 
parts  of  the  granite  of  Goatfell;  while  the  resemblance 
here  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  identity  of  the 
cavities,  in  both,  and  by  that  of  the  crystallized  sub- 
stances, the  felspar  and  quartz,  which  they  both  contain. 
It  js  also  remarkable  that  in  both,  the  quartz  is  smoke 
coloured,  or  black,  and  if  Martin's  report  is  trustworthy, 
the  magnitude  of  the  crystals  in  St.  Kilda  is  equal  to 
that  which  they  attain  in  Arran.*  In  neither  case  have 
geologists  entertained  any  doubts  respecting  the  geological 
connexions  of  these  different  rocks;  thesyemte  of: Sky 
lying  decidedly  over  the  secondary  strata  while  that  of 
S^t.  Kilda  is  continuous  with  trap ;  and  the  granites  of  Arran, 
vifithout  any  exception,  being  covered  by  primary  schists 
and  successively  by  the  red  sandstone.  These  drcum^- 
i^tanoes  will  perhaps  only  beregarded  as. striking  examines 

on  the  mountaine  of  Mar  and.AUiuU,  and  more  recently  in  Mull;  but  as 
this  subject  was  then  sufficiently  discussed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
further  notice  of  it  here. 

*  I  must  here  also  add,  that  I.  am  informed  by  Mr.  Von  Buch  that  the 
o?erlying  granite  which  he  has  described  in  his  work  on  Norway,  ra- 
sembles  precisely  that  now  under  review,  containing  similar  cavities;  pnd 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  rock  is  connected  with  the  porphyry,  and  conse^ 
quently  appertains  to  the  syenite  of  the  overlying  rocks. 
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of  the  resemblance  between  two  rocks  which  seem  to  differ 
widely  in  the  respectire  periods  of  their  formation; 
although  eren  that  might  admit  of  a  doubt  among  those 
who  consider  granite,  as  well  as  syenite  and  trap,  to  have 
been  protruded  from  below  in  a  state  of  fusion.  '  Whether 
or  not  there  be  any  foundation  for  such  doubts,  or  whether 
jany  obscurity  actually  hangs  over  the  geological  relations 
of  the  granite  of  this  island,  the  question  can  only  be 
with  propriety  examined  after  the  stralified  rocks  which 
lie  above  it  have  been  described ;  and  to  that  period  I 
shall  therefore  refer  the  very  little  I  have  to  of!er  on  the 
subject. 

The  next  rock  to  the  granite  in  order  of  superposition, 
is  the  schist.* 

*  I  have  taken  one  general  tenn  for  the  whole  of  this  tract  of  roci:, 
although  presenting  many  Tarieties  or  species.  When  geological  facts 
are  to  be  described,  it  is  often  necessary  to  ase  terms  of  a  general  natore, 
as  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  preserve  a  luminoas  order  of  description; 
the  frequent  interchange  of  mineralogical  names  leading  to  confusion, 
and  often  to  misapprehension.  Such  terms  should  be  viewed  as  geolo- 
gical, and  they  are  thus  distinguished  from  mineralogical  appellations; 
which  are  as  much  required  when  substances  are  to  be  specified,  as  thej 
are  inconvenient  when  the  general  structure  of  a  district  is  described, 
or  when  geological  theories  are  discussed. 

There  are  still  stronger  cases  where  the  necessity  of  using  general 
terms  of  this  nature  for  the  purpose  of  geological  reasoning  is  apparent. 
Granite  for  example,  is  distinguished  by  mineralogists  into  granite  and 
syenite.  In  examining  the  geological  connexions  between  a  body  of 
granite  and  any  neighbouring  rock,  it  cannot  affect  the  reasoningjv 
whether,  at  a  particular  point,  hornblende  is  found  to  be  an  ingredient  in 
that  granite  or  not.  Here  the  interchange  of  the  two  terms  will  produce 
confusion,  perhaps  error;  which,  in  this  particular  case,  may  be  con- 
siderable, since  the  mineralogical  term  syenite,  implying  the  variety  of 
granite  above  alluded  to,  is  also  applied  to  the  leading  member  of  a  sub* 
division  of  rocks  superior  to,  or  more  recent  than  the  stratified  rocks,  while 
granite  is  inferior  to  these.  Similar  confusion  may  occur  in  other  cases 
from  a  similar  practice ;  or  rather,  from  omitting  to  specify  whether  the 
tefins  used  are  general  or  particular;  often  perhaps  from  the  observer 
neglecting  to  investigate  the  connexions  of  the  rocks  which  he  is  describ- 
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The  region  occupied  by  this  class  of  rocks  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  a  general  way,  and  may  be  deduced 
from  the  coloured  map;  although  its  hmits  cannot  be 
very  accurately  defined,  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
maps  of,  Arran  hitherto  published. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  places  where 
the  schist  occurs,  or  where  its  boundaries  are  yisible ;  bb 
the  list  would  be  merely  a  tiresome  record  of  names,  and 
as,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these,  many  places 
must  still  pass  unnoticed :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  former  in  a  general  manner,  and  the  latter  where  any 
remarkable  appearances  ere  yisible. 

The  most  extensiye  and  continuous  mass  is  to  be  sem 
between  Loch  Ransa  and  the  mouth  of  the  lorsa.  It 
here  occupies  the  whole  shore,  forming  a  continued 
range,  sometimes  of  rocks  and  low  cliffs,  at  others  of 
more  gentle  declivities.  It  may  be  traced  from  the  shore 
up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  along  the  courses  of  the 

ing,  or,  finom  his  dedadng  conclusions  from  the  examination  of  hand 
spedmens  or  detached  rocks.    Tims  the  tenn  greenstone,  appropriated 
to  a  member  of  the  trap  fiunily,  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  varieties 
of  granitQ.    Mineralogically  considered,  this  is  sufficiently  correct;  but 
it  is  plain,  that  unless  the  geological  connexions  of  these  two  far  distant 
families  of  rock  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  greatest  errors  may  arise. 
The  reader  must  long  since  have  perceived,   what  perhaps  oogfit 
to  have  been  distinctly  spedfied  at  an  eariier  period,  that  the  term 
granite  hsis  been  invariably  reserved  for  that  rock  which  occurs  beneath 
an  the  strata,  and  that  of  syenite  for  the  substance  of  analogous  cha- 
racter which  is  found  above  them.    In  one  point  of  view  this  distuic- 
tion  is  incorrect,  but  the  latter  term  having  been  often  so  used  already 
by  geologists^  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  justifiable ;    while,  by  using 
it  in  this  manner  invariably^  all  geological  ambiguity  is  avoided.    The 
two  dbtinct  and  separate  grounds  on  which  a  nomenclature  of  rocks 
ought  to  be  founded  for  the  distinct  purposes  required,  are  such,  that  it 
is  itot  easy  to  reconcile  them ;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  amend  that  which 
has  so  long  been  a  source  of  difficulty  to  those  of  greater  experience  and 
knowledge.    In  the  present  state  of  things  it  is  somewhat  to  be  intel- 
ligible; an  object  worth  attaining  by  a  small  sacrifice  of  logical  anang^ 
ment. 
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waters  of  Raua  and  Catcol,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lorsa, 
to  a  considerable  distance,  until  it  is  superseded  by  the 
granite.  Although  the  regions  where  the  ooe'rockenda 
and  the  other  commences,  can  generaDy  he  detennined 
within  a  certain  limit,  the  actual  junctions  %re  laiely 
visible,  owing  to  the  incumbrance  of  soil  and  plants.  In 
very  dry  seasons,  and  with  care,  some  of  these  points 
might  possibly  be  found  in  those  torrents  where  the  rodt 
is  laid  bare :  but  even  in  these  places,  the  view  is  often 
obstructed  by  the  blocks  of  granite  whieh  accumulate 
in  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  conceal  the  junctions.  •  The 
actual  junction  is  however  visible  near  Loch  Raasa,  but 
it  was  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  granite.  X 
shall  here  only  add  that  it  extends  from  Tor  nion,  where  it 
has  been  laid  bare,  across  the  opposite  ridge  into  Olen 
Catcol ;  during  the  whole  of  which  course  it  is  occasionally 
visible. 

The  position  of  the  beds  of  schist  with  respect  to  the 
granite,  can  also  be  determined  with  certainty  in  many 
parts  of  this  junction,  and  they  may  in  general  be  said 
to  recline  against  it :  yet  if,  in  other  cases,  a  given  bed  of 
8(9iist  be  prolonged  towards  that  rock,  according  to  its 
position  ih  €Uiy  one  place,  it  will  be  found  to  indicate 
the  contact  of  the  edges  instead  of  the  fsices ;  while,  in 
tracing  the  linear  direction  of  the  strata  in  a  third  se^ 
they  will  tend  to  abut  endwise  against  the  mass  of  graiiite* 
But  as  in  examining  the  positions  of  the  schistose  beds  in 
various  places,  they  are  found  to  be  discordant  and  irre- 
gular with  regard  to  eaeh  other,  no  general  rule  respecting 
their  prolongation  or  mutual  relation  can  be  estaUished ; 
and  it  is  therefore  equally  impossible  to  assign  their  rela- 
tions to  the  granite  in  a  more  accurate  manner.  No* 
general  conclusion  can  therefore  be  drawn  with  respect 
to  this  connexion,  from  the  appearances  any  where  ob- 
served; since  even  the  slight  kind  of  conformity  visible 
at  one  point  of  junction,  may  not  be  continued  perhaps 
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fer  ten  yards.    It  will  be  a  question  for  future  considera* 
.tion,  whether  this .  irregularity,  either  in  the  contacts  of 
ihe  two  classes  of  rock,  or  in  the  positions  of  the  sphistose 
Jbeds  se|Murately  considered,  do  not  bespeak  a  cofmmon 
felttion.  of  the  granite  to  the  whole  depQsit;  namely,  that 
of  inisiiaibn  at  a  time  posterior  to  the  original  stratification, 
c  .Sd^Mr  north  of  LochRapsa^the  position  of  the  schistose 
.beds  is  for  a  small  space  very  regular,  and  their  protruding 
jedges  can  readily  be  examined  on  the  shore,  while  the 
angle  of  thei%dip  may  also  be  ascertained.    But  although 
this  an^e  is,'  from  Uie  causes  just  assigned,  of  no  use 
in  tracing  the  continuity  of  relation  of  these  rocks,  it 
her^  serves  to  discriminate  the  schistose  from  the  se- 
condary strata  which  lie  above  them ;  the  example  now 
.under  review,  which  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have 
visited  Arran,  presenting  a  very  well  marked  instance  of 
that  position  which  is  called  unconformable.     Neither  the 
position  of  the  one  set  of  rocks  nor  of  the  other  is  so  regular 
as  to.permit  any  gi*eat  nicety  of  admeasurement,  were  such 
nicety  of  use ;  but  at  the  point  which  I  examined,  the  dip 
of  the  schistose  strata  is  about  forty  degrees  S.  S.  E. 
and:  that  of  the  secondary  strata  about  thirty  degrees 
W.  N.  W.     On  other  occasions   where  the  connexion 
between    the   primary   and   the    secondary  strata  have 
9t>me    under    review,  it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  un- 
CQliformable  position  must  be  considered  as  accidental ; 
and  it  will  hereafter  be  seen,  that,  in  Arran  also,  the 
secondary  strata  which  are,  in  the  place  now  under  review, 
unconformable  to  the  schist,  are,  in  another,  parallel  to  it. 
;  At  the  point  last  mentioned,  the  schist  retires  from 
the  shore  to  give  way  to  the  secondary  rocks ;  which  com- 
mence, at  this  place,  occupying  a  considerable  portion  also 
of  the  hills  that  skirt  the  higher  mountain  group.     But 
it  is  still  found  between  these  strata  and  the  granite, 
extending  far  to  the  southward  and  occupying  a  con- 
siderable space ;  and  would  doubtless  present  to  an  accu- 
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rate  research,  other  points  of  junction  both  with  the  granite 
and  the  secondary  rocks,  were  it  necessary  to  pursue  the 
repetition  of  similar  phenomena. 

It  will  be  perceived  on  inspecting  the  map,  that  a  dis- 
continuity of  the  line  of  schist  is  indicated.betweefn  Scri-> 
den  and  Screeb.  There  is  however  little  doubt  that  these 
rocks  exist  along  the  greater  part,  if  not  die  whole,  of  that 
line.  But  the  space  between  the  granite  and  the  se- 
condary strata  is  obviously  very  narrow ;  while  the  state 
of  the  superincumbent  soil,  and  the  want  of  precise  j^aces 
of  reference,  prevent  the  few  points  whef^  the  schist  can 
be  discovered,  from  being  continuously  traced  or  accu- 
rately laid  down.  It  appeared  expedient  to  leave  this 
tract  a  blank,  rather  than,  by  indicating  that  which  may 
not  perhaps  exist  throughout  the  whole,  to  divert  future 
geologists  from  examining  those  places  where,  if  in  any 
part  of  Arran,  the  junction  of  the  granite  with  the  se- 
condary strata  will  be  found. 

Among  many  failures  in  the  attempts  to  trace  whatever 
junctions  might  here  exist,  arising  from  causes  too  well 
known  to  practical  geologists  to  require  enumeration,  I 
succeeded  in  discovering  that  of  the  schist,  both  with  the 
granite  and  the  sandstone,  near  Screeb,  in  a  small  but- 
nameless  torrent  which  descends  from  Goatfell.     At  this 
place  the  junction  is  characterized  by  veins  proceisdinip 
from  the  granite  into  the  schist,  similar  to  those  which 
occur  at  Loch  Ransa.    The  body  of  schist  is  here  veryv 
thin,  as  the  secondary  strata  approach  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  granite.    This  spot  presents  many  interesting  parti- 
culars, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  dif-. 
ficult  of  access,  and  that  the  free  and  tranquil  examination 
of  them  is  impeded  by  the  depth  and  ruggediiess  of  the 
fissure,  as  well  as  by  the  incessant  falling  of  the  torrent  ;^ 
impediments  of  such  magnitude  that  no  efforts  of  art  can 
hope  to  remove  them. .  The  position  of  the  schist  is  some- . 
what  irregular,  and  in  parts  vertical;  and  it  is  followed 
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m  parallet  cider  by  the  secoxidary  stnita ;  the  same  dis** 
tnrbuiGe  attending  both  rocks,  and .  the  irregularities  of 
both  being  equal,  and  apparently  corresponding  in  their 
nature.  But  I  must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  share 
these  latter  strata  take  in  this  interesting  place,  till  I  haTS 
described  them* 

From  Screeb,  the  schist  continues  to  be  found  on  the 
eastern  skirts  of  Goatfell,  from  which  it  miay  be  traced 
tminterraptedly  round  the  western  aide  of  the -mountains, 
through  Qkn  Rossie,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  rsUey.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
jdaoes  where  it  occurs,  it  presents  nothing  interesting; 
or  nothing  at  least  so  far  different  from  the  appearances 
already  described,  as  to  require  a  further  detail.  It  would 
doubtiess  be  possible  to  multiply  the  observations  on  juno^ 
tiotts  of  schist  and  granite  even  in  this  part  of  the  island ; 
but  perhaps  not  without  much  labour,  or  the  assistimoe 
of  tools  to  clear  the  ground :  the  expense  of  mining  must 
m  fact  be  incurred  without  the  reward.  The  junctions 
of  the  rocks  just  enumerated,  are  already  too  well  known 
Co  require  any  further  investigation ;  those  of  the  sandstone 
and  the  granite  (if  they  really  exist)  offer  the  only  stimulus 
to  such  a  search,  and  perhaps  some  more  fortunate  geolo^ 
gist  may  hereafler  find  them  in  the  tract  already  indi-. 
eated« 

From  Glen  Rossie,  the  schist  is  found  to  extend  to 
the  westward  across  the  high  land  which  forms  the 
shoulder  of  Ben  huish  and  the  western  declivity  of  Ben 
veetnm;  skirting  Loch  Huish  and  the  head  of  Loch  lorsa, 
ttid  descending  to  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  lorsa 
vrater,  to  the  point  whence  this  topographical  sketch  com- 
menced. Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  narrow 
tract  on  ihe  eastern  shoulders  of  the  mountains,  it  forms  a 
bek  surrounding  the  granite  and  separating  that  rock  from 
the  secondary  strata.  Between  the  Machrie  and  the 
lorsa  rivers,  ti&e  common  limit  of  these  two  sets  of  strata 
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are  however  iindefiiiftble ;  as  this  TttHey  ia  deeply  eoTered 
with  alhnrial  matter  bo  as  to  prevent  any  aceurate  iure«tU 
gation. 

lo  the  preceding  topographic  accoimt,  it  hfui  hem 
unavoidably  necessary  to  consideff  all  the  scNatoici 
rocks  of  this  island  under  one  gekiexal  term;  the 
conAision  attending  them,  no  less  than  their  geogrfh 
l^cal  disconttnttity  of  position,  and  the  difficulty  d* 
obtaining  a  free  access,  from  the  incumbrance^ of  the 
investing  soil,  preventing  all  attempts  to  arrange  theia 
in  that  order  which  has  on  other  occasions  been  ad$:q[^t<^. 
That  confosion  and  irregularity  are  however  in  th^oir 
selves  intereisting, .  smce  they  bespeak  circimlttancet 
in  the  constitation  of  Arran  which  are  of  the  firsit 
importance  in  its  general  history.;  the  consideiation  of 
wUdi  will  be  advantageously  deferred  to  the  con- 
dttsion  of  this  subject. 

Notwithstanding  this  intermixture  of  the  various  schistic 
it  may  be  inferred,  parfly  from  observations  on  this  islan4 
itself,  partly  from  the  analogy  of  the  neighbouring  island 
Bute,  and  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  mainland,  thAt 
there  are  here  portions  of  two  different  series  of  primary 
strata.  One  of  these  is  the  micaceous  schist  which 
fonns  the  adjoinmg  districts  of  Cantyre  and  Cowal; 
the  other  is  the  argillaceous  schist  which  follows  that 
rock  in  the  order  of  superposition  and  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  tlie  secondary  strata.  This  series  will 
hereafter  be  shown  to  occupy  a  very  exteu&ive  tra^t  in 

Scotland. 

As  the  general  topography  of  the  whole  .  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  sketch,  it  would  also  be 
desirable  to  trace  that  of  each  of  these  series;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned^ 
and  from  the  following  causes.  Even  where  those^ 
two  sets  of  strata  occur  ih  a  linear  and  undisturbed; 
direction,  as  they  do  in  Bute  and  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  mainland,  their  relative  limits  are  unde* 
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finable;  a  connde|:abIe  series  of  alternations^  or  else  a 
perfect  gradation^  taking  place  at .  the  conterminous 
boundary.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  as  ivill  hereafter 
be  more  fully  detailed,  that  the  series  of  argillaceous 
schist  is  formed  of  many  different  substances ;  including^ 
graywack6  of  various  'aspects,  chlorite  schist,  micaceous 
schist, .  and  common  argillaceous  ejate.  In  different 
parts  of  the  -tract  which  is  constituted  by  this  series, 
these  substances  also  vary  in  their  relative  proportions ; 
some  of  them  being  occasionally  absent,  while  another 
becomes  predominant.  Thus,  where  it  is  even  most 
regular  in  position,  its  limits  can  rarely,  if  ever,,  be 
ascertained  by  mere  observation ;  but  must  be  deduced 
by  a  general  comparison  of  bearings,  and  by  the  pro* 
longatibn  of  some  ascertained  boundary  to  another 
point  where  the  limit  may  be  accessible.  •  But  in  Arran,- 
no  such  assistance  can  be  obtained,  as  the  linear  position 
of  both  the  series  is  destroyed  or  perverted ;  while  the 
parts,  which  from  analogy  must  be  judged  'to  have 
been  originally  conterminous,  now  occupy  positions 
wide  of  each  other,  or  are  obscured  by  the  changes 
of  character  they  have  undergone  with  change  of 
position,  or  else  are  inaccessible  by  reason  of  their 
situations  in  the  interior  country.  The  granite  will 
however  be  found  in  a  great  measure  to  separate  the 
argfflaceous  serieB  from  the  micaceous;  while  those 
parts  where  the  two  must  be  conjectured  to  meet, 
are  either  invisible  to  the  degree  required  for  ascer- 
taining their  mutual  boundary,  or  undergo  a  confused 
transition  at  the  probable  place  of  junction,  of  such 
a  nature  and  extent  as  to  render  that  undefinable. 

tinder  this  uncertainty,  the  map  will  show  that  the 
limit  in  question  must  exist  between  two  points,  the 
one  of  which  Ues  between  Loch  Ransa  and  Catool 
bay,  and  the  other  on  the  southern  declivities  of 
(}oatfell  and  of  Ben  huish.  In  neither  of  these  places 
^owever   can    that   limit   be  -ascertained,   and    accord- 
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ingly  no  attempt  to  define  it  is  made.  But  it  is 
still  apparent  that  the  series  of  argillaceous  schist 
occupies  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  mountains^  and 
that  of  micaceous  schist  the  south-western;  and  that 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  two,  lies  in  a  south- 
eastern directi6n.  If,  in  examining  these  two  regions, 
it  is  observed  that  they  do  not  invariably  adhere  to 
the  characters  by  which  the  two  series  are  elsewhere 
distinguished,  the  causes  of  this  irregularity  are  not 
difficult  to  assign.  It  is  in  the  first  place  possible 
that  a  part  of  the  north-eastern  series,  or  that  of  the 
argillaceous  schist,  may  be  found  on  the  south-western 
shoulder  of  the  mountains ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
naturally  arise  from  the  granite  having  intruded  in  an 
irregidar  manner  along  the  common  boundary ;  while 
the  same  cause  may  have  separated  a  portion  of  the 
south-western  series  so  as  to  have  transferred  it  to  the 
opposite  quarter.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected,  with 
respect  to  the  series  of  argillaceous  schist,  that  it 
naturally  contains  beds  of  micaceous  schist;  while  here, 
as  in  other  similar  situations,  it  undergoes  various 
changes  of  aspect  from  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring 
granite. 

Such  is  the  separate  topography,  as  far  as  it  appears 
capable  of  being  ascertained,  of  the  two  classes  of  schist 
which  constitute  the  schistose  tract  of  Arran.  Whatever 
uncertainty  may  still  exist  in  this  respect,  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstances  that  have  been  stated;  while 
the  general  facts  are  proved  to  be  correct,  not  only 
by  the  analogy  already  mentioned,  but  by  an  examination 
of  the  different  species  of  schist  which  constitute  eisich 
masSr  These  will  be  found  in  every  respect  identical 
with  those  which  occur  in  the  two  analogous  series 
on  the  mainland ;  subject  only  to  those  differences 
which  the  preceding  statements  are  fully  competent  to 
explain. 

The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
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respecting  the  schists  of  Arran,  considered  as  specimens  * 
only,  will  now  be  seen  to  have  arisen  from  imperfect 
views  of  th^r  geological  affinities  and  position;  combined 
perhaps  with  some  hypothetical  notions  respecting  the 
characters  which  ought  to  exist  in  those  rooks  that 
approximate  to  granite.  Had  the  two  sets  of  strata 
above  mentioned  been  studied  on  the  mainland,  and 
the  double  series  been  ext^ided,  as  is  here  done,  to 
this  island,  no  such  confusion  would  have  existed. 

In  the  first  series,  that  of  the  micaceous  schist,  which 
occupies  the  chief  part  of  the  schistose  tract  on  the 
vrestem  side  of  the  movntaina,  this  rock  occurs  under 
the  usual  diversify  of  aspect,  which  it  would  be  super* 
fluous  to  detail  after  the  remarks  on  this  subject  fonnerly 
nukde,  Occasianally,  as  in  the  more  regular  parts  of  the 
series,  it  also  graduates  into  talcaceous  aod  into  chlorite 
schist.  In  some  {daces  it  passes  into,  or  perhaps  rather 
alternates  with  argillaceous  schist,  and  at  these  points 
probably,  the  obscure  boundary,  already  described,  between 
the  micaceous  and  argillaceous  series,  exists.  In  the 
tract  under  review,  these  transitions  will  be  found  td 
occur  principally  near  the  source  of  the  Machrie  water, 
where  the  common  limit  of  the  two  is  indicated  in 
the  map. 

There  is  much  more  variety  in  the  ai^illaceous  series. 
Near  the  whole  of  the  junction  before  described,  which 
extends  from  Glen  eas  na  birach  to  Glen  Catcol,  the 
schist  is  argillaceous,  but  generally  of  uncommon  hardness, 
and  often  interlaminated  with  quartz  in  such  a  manned 
that  the  argiUaceoas  ingredient  is  at  times  nearly  ex- 
dhided*  In  a  few  places  it  presents  the  more  ordinary 
characters.  It  is  followed  by  chlorite  schist,  passing 
into  micaceous  and  into  talcose  schists ;  the  whole  being 
so  irregularly  intemimgled  that  it  is  impossible  to  define 
their  several  boundaries.  All  these  varieties  are,  as 
in  Bute,  sometimes  of  a  granular,  at  others  of  a  siBOiple 
lEmiinar  structure;  and  their  general  resembknce  to  tiie 
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rocks  of  that  island,  will  hereafter  be  very  apparent. 
It  is  here  therefore  obnons  that  the  argillaceous  schist 
is  nearer  to  the  granite  than  the  micaceous;  whereas 
in  other  places  on  the  riurts  of  the  mountains,  that 
order  is  reversed. 

About  Cony,  a  coarse  graywack6  occurs,  similar  to 
that  which  elsewhere  accompanies  this  series,  and  the 
same  substance  will  be  found  in  many  other  plaoes; 
throughout  the  north-eastern  tract;  bdbg,  like  the 
fbnner,  occasionally  nearest  to  the  granite,  and  pre- 
senting therefore  an  anomaly  similar  to  the  fomier;  if 
that  may  be  considered  an  anomaly  which  is  inconsistent 
merely  with  a  hypothetical  order  of  succession.  In 
(xlen  Halimidel,  the  argillaceous,  chlontic,  and  micaceoua 
schists  are  so  intermixed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  which  occupies  the  greatest  space  near  the 
fundamental  rock;  and  here  slate  quarries  are  wrought 
both  in  the  chlontic  and  argillaceous  varieties.  One 
of  these  rocks  is  remarkable,  inasmudi  as  the  base 
of  chlorite  schist  is  found  to  contain  distinct  imbedded 
fragments  of  common  blue  clay  slate. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  protract  these  details,  as 
they  will  necessarily  again  come  under  review  in  the 
description  of  Bute. 

Having  thus  finished  the  local  history  of  the  schistose 
rocks  of  Arxan,  it  becomes  an  object  of  interest  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  adjoining  tracts  to 
which  their  analogy  was  already  pointed  out.  That 
which  is  invisible  in  this  island,  from  the  causes  already 
stated,  is  abundantly  obvious  elsewhere;  while  that 
which  is  here  confused,  is  also  elsewhere  regular:  it 
remains  to  ascertain  whether  a  cause  can  be  assigned 
fjoit  the  confusion  of  that  which  is  obscure,  by  comparison 
with  the  regularity  of  that  which  is  obvious. 

As  a  full  detail  of  the  series  of  argillaceous  schist 
will  unavoidably  be  required  in  Bute,  where  it  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature,  it  is  only  here  necessary  to  say 
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that  it  contains  all  the  substances  described  as  found 
in  it  in  Arran.    With  the  same  general  characters^  it 
extends    through    the  whole   space   which  it  occupies; 
differing  only  by  the  occasional  exclusion  of  some  of 
the    substances,  or  by  the  varying    proportions  of  the 
whole.      Throughout    its    course    it    also    follows    the 
micaceous  schist,  wherever  that  exists ;  passing  into  this 
series  by  the  same  uncertainty  of  gradation  or  alternation. 
It  is  also  followed  in  immediate  superposition  by  the 
red    sandstone;    the  strata   of  that    rock    being  .either 
conformable  to  it  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  varia-. 
tions  of  circumstances  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
consider.      The   line    occupied  by  this  series   conforms 
exactly  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  strata  of  the 
country,   namely   north-east ;    and  it   is    thus  extended 
in  one  belt  from  the  easternmost  point  of  Scotland  wl^ere 
it  is  visible,  to  Bute ;  being  subjected  to  no  other  deviation 
•r  irregularity  than  those  slight  undulations  already  often 
noticed,  from  which  none  of  the  Scottish  strata  seem 
exempt.    The  dip  of  this  series,  like  that  of  the  micaceous 
schist  which  it  follows,  may,  under  the  same  exceptions, 
be  considered  as  regular,  being  towards  the  south-west. 

But  in  examining  the  strata,  both  of  the  argillaceous 
and  of  the  micaceous  series,  as  they  occur  in  Arran, 
their  contact  is  found  to  be  interrupted  for  a  certain 
space  by  a  mass  of  granite.  At  the  same  time,  the 
regularity  of  the  separated  portions  is  destroyed;  the 
parts  of  each  no  longer  preserving  the  usual  parallel 
position  among  themselves,  nor  the  same  common  linear 
direction:  the  common  dip,  as  well  as  the  common 
direction  of  each  separate  series,  is  in  short  annihilated. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that  such  is  h^e  the 
confusion,  that  these  dips  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ; 
yet  it  is  evident  on  comparing  a  great  number  of  the 
several  parts,  that  the  predominant  tendency  of.  the 
whole  is  that  of  a  conformity  to  the  surface  of  the  granite 
on  all  sides;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  strata  repose 
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on  the  mountain  mass.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  a  common  dip  between  the 
two  series ;  since  the  general  tendency  of  the  micaceous 
or  south-western^  is  the  rererse  of  that  of  the  ncMth- 
eastern,  or  argillaceous  strata.  It  is  also  obvious,  that 
the  dips  can  no  longer  be  conformable  to  ihe  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  whole  line  as  it  occurs  in  the  great 
tract  already  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  common  direction  of  the  whole 
schistose  mass  of  Arran,  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
remarks  that  it  can  possess  none,  and  therefore  admits 
of  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  analogous  schists 
on  the  mainland.  But  it  wds  proved  that  the  mutual 
boundary  of  the  two  series  was  in  this  island '  directed 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  in  an  order  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  two  conterminous  and  analogous 
series  on  the  mainland ;  and  by  that  boundary  the  change 
of  direction  .which  the  whole  mass  has  undergone  may 
therefore  be  estimated. 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  these 
differences  both  in  dip  and  direction,  the  place  geogra- 
phically occupied  by  the  schist  of  Arran,  lies  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  general  line  of  these  strata  as  they 
traverse  Scotland ;  and .  thus  their  identity  in  general 
connexion  is  no  less  established,  than  it  is  by  their  com- 
munity of  structure,  and  of  relation  to  the  secondary 
strata. 

The  only  differences  therefore  to  be  accounted  for,  are 
those  in  the  direction  and  in  the  dip.  In  attempting 
to  explain  these  it  must  be  remarked,  that  no  granite 
occurs  either  among  or  near  these  strata  in  any  part 
of  their  tinear  course.  In  Arran,  where  it  does  occur, 
all  regularity  disappears.  If  to  have  traced  a  series  so 
singular  and  so  perfectly  identified,  through  so  long  a 
space,  every  where  regular  where  granite  does  not.  occur, 
but  losing  that  regularity  where  this  rock  is  found,  is  not 
deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  granite  is  the  cause  of 
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tlu8  irregukrity,  the  solation  of  these  difficultieB  must 
be  referred  to  future  times. 


I  MUST  now  proceed  to  examine  the  secondary  strata, 
nB  the  next  in  order,  commencing  with  that  part  of  the 
island  whare  the  whole  series  is  visible,  as  being  most 
explanatory  of  their  history. 

This  part  of  the  island  comprises  the  tract  Whi<^ 
extends  from  Loch  Ransa  to  Brodick;  or,  more  accu- 
rately speaking,  it  terminates  on  the  one  side  at  the 
point  already  described  as  that  of  the  junction  of  the 
schist  with  the  secondary  strata,  while  at  the  other  it 
may  be  conceifed  to  end  near  Screeb;  beyond  which, 
one  bed  only  of'  sandstone  is  continued  to  a  dis- 
tance that,  for  the  present  purposes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  indefinite.  The  alternations  of  the  various 
fiubstances  which  form  this  deposit  of  secondary  rock, 
are  nearly  all  contained  within  these  limits.  This  tract 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Arran.  All  the 
other  phenomena  which  it  ofiers  can  be  seen  in  many 
situations,  dispersedly  at  least,  if  not  connected  in  one 
place;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  so  profound  and  so 
clear  a  section  of  the  secondary  strata  can  be  obtained, 
as  that  which  is  here  displayed.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
the  interest  does  not  arise  merely  from  the  number  of 
substances  visible ;  since  the  successions  of  these  might 
be  studied,  though  with  less  satisfaction  and  facility, 
in  many  places.  Much  of  it  results  from  the  perfect 
e^^sure  of  the  continuous  edges  of  the  strata,  which 
enables  us  to  study  those  lateral  variations  also,  of  which 
we  seldom  meet  such  clear  indications ;  while  the  variety 
of  position  which  they  present  in  different  places,  leads 
to  important  reflections,  respecting  the  causes  and  nature 
of  the  changes  by  which  this  has  been  produced. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  successioA  of  these  strata, 
would  be  to  produce  a  tiresome  catalogue,  as  little  inter- 
esting as  the  section  of  a  coal  field ;  while  the  reader, 
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bewildoced  with  the  recurrenoe  of  angles,  substancesy 
and  meaaorements,  would  rise  from  the  perusal  as  ttntn^ 
fooned  as  he  would  from  a  sunrey  of  the  shore  itseU; 
if  he  should  examine  it  only  as  a  cabinet  of  specimens. 
The  interest  which  it  presents  is  of  a  more  general  na^ 
turc^  and  to  comprehend  that  justly,  it  <mn8t  be  eon^ 
templated  in  a  very  different  mode.  I  shaQ  therefore 
begin  by  presenting  the  general  notion  as  it  was  deduced 
from  the  comparison  of  the  minute  portions,  and  shall 
consequently  describe  it  in  the  inverse  order  to  that 
of  the  examination  fipom  which  the  deductions  were 
made.* 

*  I  may  here  venture  to  suggest  to  the  geologist  who  may  visit 
Arran^  the  mode  which  he  should  adopt  ia  examining  these  strata. 
This  consists,  conformably  to  the  general  plan^  in  commencing  at  the 
lowermost  stratum  and  following  the  series  upwards.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  most  here  begin  at  a  central  point,  and  thos  pursuing  the 
elevated  edgjes  of  the  strata  in  both  directions,  he  will  more  readily 
discern  their  connexions  than  if  he  had  traced  them,  either  on  their 
flat  surfaces,  or  by  walking  along  the  shore  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
in  which  case  one  half  of  the  strata  will  meet  him  with  their  edges, 
while  the  other  will  present  their  surfaces. 

As  it  ia  impossiUe  to  convey  a  dear  notion  of  this  subject  without 
diagruDiy*  I  have  added  some  ideal  sectioss  explanatory  of  the  general 
positions  of  the  strata ;  these  will  also  save  many  repedtiooa  and  much 
circumlocution.  The  different  sections  must  be  considered  as  deve* 
loping  the  structure  of  a  conoidal  frustum  with  a  concave  superficies^ 
consisting  of  varions  lamtns ;  the  irregularities  being  in  one  of  them 
rednoed  to  die  leading  and  elementary  form.  Their  object,  among 
other  thingQk,  is,  >to  show  the  variousMndinaCions  of  ^  strata  on  di& 
ferent  parts  of  the  shore,  as  the  foundation  of  future  reasonings.  But 
these  are  so  irregular  and  unequal,  that  neither  section  nor  enumeration 
could  render  them  thoroughly  intelligible;  although  a  general  notion 
of  this  irregularity  may  be  conveyed  by  a  vertical  section,  which  repre- 
sents their  varying  curvature  as  they  occupy  either  the  flat  shore  or 
the  face  of  the .  hill,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  forms  of  the 
mountain  against  which  they  recline.  I  need  scarcdy  add  that  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  quantity  of  the  inclination,  as  such 
details,  would  have  required  numerous  dravnngs. 

•  Plate  XXV.  fig.  1,  8,  3,  4. 
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,  In  the  general  description  of  the  island,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  picturesque  features  of  an,  avalanche  of  rock 
occurring  on  the  northern  shore.  That  spot  is  the  central 
point  from  which  this  account  commences.  The  name 
of  the  place  is,  I  believe,  Scriden,  but  the  circumstance 
now  described  will  furnish  a  mark  less  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken. An  immense  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  red 
sandstone  conglomerate,  is  here  seen  reaching  •  to  a 
great  height  in  the  hill,  and  occupying  an  extensive 
tract  along  the  shore.  Its  thickness  may  be  estimated 
at  800  or  1000  feet;  although  it  should  be  much  less 
it  is  an  error  of  no  moment.  It  is  impossible  for  a  consi- 
derable space  to  determine  whether  this  mass  has  any 
dip  or  not  where  it  lies  on  the  sea  shore,  at  least  if  a 
wide  view  be  taken.*  For  such  a  view  the  spectator 
is  supposed,  to  stand  at  an  indefinite  distance  in  front 
of  this  point,  and  towards  the  N.  E. ;  the  only,  inclination 
at  present  under  consideration  being  that  which  relates  to 
the  strata  lying  on  the  shore,  and  which  respects  the  north- 
west and  south-east  points,  or  those  at  right  angles  to 
the  spectator's  position.  It  is  evident  that  the  position 
of  die  strata  against  the  mountain,  will  cause  a  dip 
towards  him  in  the  upper  portions,  as  shown  in  one 
of  the  diagrams;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  present 
question ;  while  it  is  obvious  that  these  portions  also  must 
be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  lower,  as  far  as  the 
form  of  the  high  land  permits.t  If  from  this  place, 
where  there  is  no  dip  to  either  of  the  points  just  men- 

*  It  has  elsewhere  been  noticed,  and  is  here  important  to  recollect, 
that  general  conclusions  can  rarely  be  drawn  from  partial  and  nice 
examinations  of  the  dips  of  strata.  I  may  indeed  add,  that  the  more 
accuracy  the  more  error;  a  rule  strongly  exemplified  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  places  where,  from  undulations  or  fractures,  they  waver  in  eveiy 
direction.  « 

f  Although  the  contemplation  of  the  several  diagrams  will  assist 
the  reader's  comprehension,  nothing  short  of  a  model  could  represent 
accurately  the  dispositions  of  the  several  strata,  or  the  general  form 
of  the  mass. 
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tioned,  we  proceed  southwards  towards  Sannc^z,  we  find 
the  strata  on  the  shore  gradually  beginning  to  incline 
towards  the  south ;  first  at  a  small  inclination  and  with 
an  E.  N.  E.  dip ;  in  which  position,  or  nearly,  they  will 
)>e  found  to  lie  near  North  Sannox.  '  If,  proceeding  still 
further  in  .the  same  direction,  the  dip  be  examined,  it 
is  found  gradually  to  become  more  southerly;  at  length 
assuming  an  E.  S.  E.  position,  to.be  followed,  afterwards 
by  strata  inclined  still  more  towards  the  south,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown.  > 

If  firom  the  same  assumed  neutral,  point  at  Scriden, 
we  now  proceed  northwards,  the  reverse  inclination  gra- 
dually takes  place,  and  the  great  conglomerate  stratum 
will  be  found  sloWly  adopting  an  inclination  towards  the 
north,  to  be  followed  ultimately  by.  strata  in  a  W.  N..W. 
position.  The  bed  now  described. is  therefore  curred, 
and  is  the  lowest  of  a  great  series .  of  strata  which  will 
be  foun^l  to  lie  on  it  in  a  conformable  manner  on  each 
side;  adapting  themselyes  to  its  inclinations  as  far.  as 
their  outermost  boundary .  on  the  northern,  and  for.  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  southern,  from  which  point 
they  assume  new  and  intricate  positions.'*''  < 

This  foundation  being  laid  for  the  examination  of  the 
secondary  strata,  we  are  enabled  to-  compare  with  each 

*  The  directions  of  the  strata  are  laid  down  in  the  map  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  this  explanation,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  specify  them  in  the  desciiption.     It  must  howeter  be  remarked 
that  they  do  not  pretend  to  rigid  accuracy,  being  rather  intended  to 
illustrate  this  general  view,  and  to  supply  the  unavoidable   defects 
of  the  accompanying  diagrams.     The  accessible  portions  of  the  beds 
are  indeed  far  too  limited  to  admit  of  sach  observations  being  correcdy 
made  by  taking  average  of  the  bearings ;  and  the  local  irregularities  are 
at  the  same  time  such,  that  any  examination  of  a  minute  nature  would  , 
inevitably  lead  to  error  if  confined,  or  to  doubt  if  repeated  and  ex-' 
tended.    The  diagrams  (PI.  25.  fig.  2,  3.)  will  show  that  the  upper 
edges  of  the  strata  'superincumbent  on  the  central  basis  at  Scriden, ' 
are  all  abruptly  broken  off  at  each  side,  even  to  the  outer  surface  of . 
the  whole  mass  of  beds. 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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otter^  tboee  wtdA  Ke  abore  the  lowest  bed  on  eidk 
kend;  td  trace  their  idoitity  if  each  exiats,  or  oIk  to 
deeid^  upon  their  independent  and  partial  nature.  It 
ifl  fronk  Ihia  fbandation  also  that  we  muet  attempt 
to  conjectofe  the  mass  and  depth  of  the  strata, 
the  aBeasurement  of  which  most  be  derived  firom  the 
lowest  point  of  that  fovndation.  Without  it  the  whole 
of  them  present  but  a  dubiona  md  confascd  repetitioil 
of  similar  rooks^  with  Utile  interest  and  a  Tecy  nncettain 
eonnexion. 

.    The  conglomerate  which  forma  the  greatest  portion 
e£  the  fiftndamental  mass,  is  similar  to  that  which  aocooA- 
paniea  the  red  sandstotie  in  other  situations,  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  elsewhere.    It  is  an  aggregate  of  quartz  sand 
and  red  oehrey  day,  with  a  Uttte  mica;  together  with 
rounded  pebUes  and  angular  masses  of  different  siaes, 
i>ften  att»mng  a  very  great  magnitnde.    These  oonsist 
of  day  slate,  micaceous  sdiist,  graywack6  slate,  quartz, 
and  pieces  of  former  scmdstones.    Such  at  least  are  the 
prevident  ingredients ;  if  it  contains  fiugtaients  of  other 
locks,  as  is  possible,  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  con^ 
spicuous ;  and  I  most  add,  that  im  no  instanoa  did  I  dis- 
eoter  a  Ihigment  of  granite  in  it.    This  conglomerate, 
aldiough  appaxently  the  basis  of  the  strata  on  each  side^ 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  lowest  rock;  as  there  is 
found  under  it  a  bed  of  red  sandstone  with  white  stains, 
simihHr  to  Ihat  whieh  will  hereafter  be  described,  aecoos- 
panied  by  %  bed  of  limestone  remarkable  for  contttn- 
ing  rounded  tod  angular  fragments  of  quartz;  a  con- 
glomerate  which   occurs   in  other  parts   of  the   series 
that  follows^     Nothing  lower  than  this  is  to  be  seen, 
nor  is  there  any  ground  for  conjeotaring  what  stiata 
may  still  lie  between  it  and  the  schist  in  this  place; 
since,  as  will  readily  be  inferred  after  the  mass  of  strata 
has  been  described,  the  contact  of  the  schist  with  a 
given  bed  in  one  place,  is  no  criterion  of  its  relative 
position  in  any  other.      In  proceeding  northward  from 
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tUs  pcnat,  it  will  be  fbntid  that  dl  the  beds  wliie& 
follow,  are  distinctly  superimposed  in  snoeesaion  on  this 
loek;  their  broken  edges  appearing  in  a  regular  smes 
of  steps  to  the  jmiction  near  Loch  Ransa,  where  they 
fiaaUy  disappear,  the  dips,  as  before  remarked,  being 
northerly.*  At  the  same  time,  the  angle  of  this  incli- 
nation varies  with  a  general  regularity  along  the  whole 
bae ;  the  inclinations  on  the  shore  reaching  from  ten  to 
twenty  degrees,  and  those  on  the  faces  of  the  hill  from 
fifty  to  seyenty>but  being  always  towards  the  same  quarter. 
There  are  nevertheless  accidental  irregidarities,  whicK 
sometimes  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  veins,  or  arise 
from  oAer  circumstances  not  apparent ;  but  they  do  not 
affi»ct  the  general  conclusion. 

The  strata  that  fdlow  next  to  the  conglomerate  and 
red  sandstone,  consist  of  a  great  series  of  beds  of 
wlule  sandstone,  which  are  to  be  seen  near  the  fkrm  of 
Li^,  «id  of  wUeh  the  collective  thickness  must  exceed 
1000  feet.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  very  intricate  and 
numerous  series  of  strata  of  different  substances,  altemat* 
ing  in  a  most  irregular  manner,  and  occupying  a  consi- 
derable tract.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  altema- 
tidne  oeenniag  among  these  bed»  are  such,  that  it  would 
be  little  less  wearisome  to  the  reader's  than  to  the  writet's 
pifttiettce  to*  detail  them :  from  the  nnnuteness  of  nssny 
e^f  them,  the  emBMeratkm  would  amount  periiaps  ten 
hundreds.  At  the  same  time,  as  they  have  rarely  any 
great  lateral  continuity,  it  is  scarcely  pdseibfe  tJiat  two^ 
^Mservers  should  agree  in  the  enumeration ;  the  more 
to  thai  in  masiy  eases  there  is  such  cdnftision  ae  to  pre-' 
vent  a  fair  aztd  hee  examination.  I  shall  therefore  foi^ear 
to  record  that  which,  even  if  perfect,  it  would  be  usefess 


*  To  speak  strictly,  I  should  say  that  the  dip  is  to  the  north,  with 
slight  variations,  as  far  as  the  Cock  and  a  little  beyond  it,  becoming 
W.  N.  W.  only  at  the  point  where  the  junction  of  the  sandstone 
witli  the  schist  is  visible. 
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to  know;  sEnd  give  a  general  account  only  of  the  moat 
rnnarkable  strata. 

.  Among  these,  the  predominant  are  red  sandstone,  red 
conglomerate,  white  quartz  sandstone,'  calcareous  grit, 
blue  limestone,  and  shales  or  schistose  marles  of  various 
colours,  brown,  black,  red,  purple,  mottled,  and  grey. 
The  red  conglomerate  and  the  sandstone,  here  as  else- 
where, occasionally  contain  calcareous  matter  as  well  as 
mica.  The  red  sandstone  varies  in  colour  from  a 
brown  red  to  a  blueish  purple,  and  is  characterized 
by  globular  or  irregular  stains  of  white,  often  disposed 
in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  as  well  as  by  white  veins. 
No  adequate  explanation  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
offered  of  this  very  singular  but  well  known  appearance; 
from  which  this  variety  has,  among  some  observers,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  variegated  sandstone.  That  it  does 
not  possess  those  constant  geological  relations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it;  will  be  readily  deduced  from  the  history 
of  this  series.  Besides  this,  some  of  the  beds  which 
present  an  uniformly  red  colour,  are  found  to  possess  a 
globular  concretionary  structure.  That  structure  is  how- 
ever invisible  on  a  fresh'  fracture,  and  is.  only  discovered 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  which,  exerting  an  unequal  power 
on  its  different  parts  in' proportion  to  their  relative  hard- 
ness, leaves  in  many  cases  a  botryoidal  surface..  Chemical 
examination  detects  no  difference  of  composition  between 
the  globules  and  the  intermediate  parts.  I  may  here 
add,  that  other  modifications  of  internal  structure  are 
discovered  in  a  similar  manner.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  varieties  is  cancellated;  the  rock  wasting  until  it 
becomes  a  honeycombed  mass,  and  the  caverns  being  irre- 
gular and  separated  by  thin  lamellae.  Analogous  to  this 
is  the  appearance  of  thin  and  reticulating  veins,  found 
protruding  on  the  surfaces  that  are  exposed  to  the  sea ; 
these  being  the  edges  of  entangled  and  crossing  laminss 
which  possess  a  hardness  superior  to  that  of  the  general 
rock. 
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Among  the  uppermost  beds  of  red  sandstone,  one  is 
io  be  found  of  an  argillo-calcareous  nature,  containing 
fragments  of  entrochi,  sometimes  round,  and  in  other 
cases  oval,  as  if  compressed.  These  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  as  yet  referred  to  any  species  in  the  sttD 
imperfect  history  we  possess  of  fossil  organic  remains. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bed  itself  belongs  to  some  of 
the  inferior  strata  of  that  limestone  which  occurs  in 
much  greater  masses  at  Corry;  its  position  here  being 
sufficient  to  justify  that  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  which  arises,  from  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  corresponding  strata  on  the  northern  side  of  Scriden, 
when  compared  with  those  to  the  south  of  this  central 
and  fundamental  point. 

The  limestone  varies  in  different  places,  but  is  commonly 
of  a  blueish  or  smoke-grey  colour,  presenting  generally 
an'  even  and  smooth  fracture.  In  one  bed  I  observed 
shells  of  which  the  general  outline  and  features  resembled 
those  large  terebratulse  which  occur  at  Corry,  hereafter  to 
be  described ;  but  being  unable  to  detach  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  they  could  not 
be  identified.  In  other  places  it  contains  fragments  and 
pebbles  of  quartz,  or  of  quartz  and  schist  together,  form- 
ing a  compound  limestone  conglomerate.  In  one  place 
it  is  penetrated  by  minute  veins  of  red  sandstone,  pro- 
duced, it  is  probable,  by  the  intinision  of  loose  sand 
into  fissures,  during  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone  that 
Hes  above  it. 

The  shales  present  an  infinite  variety,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  thickness,  and  in  position  with  respect 
to  the  other  strata.  At  times  they  are  so  overcharged 
with  red  oxyde  of  iron  that  they  must  be  considered 
as  iron  stones^  and  in  some  places  they  even  contain 
distinct  nodules  of  red  granular  or  compact  hematite.  It 
is  a  transition  of  this  nature  that  forms  the  beds  of  that 
substance  which  has  been  called  columnar  argillaceous 
iron  stone.     Portions   of  three  of  these  are  to  be  seen 


near  the  ruined  Sdt  pi^.  They  are  ihiHf  ftpd  diviAed, 
like  some  septaria^  into  polygonal  plates,  which  are  how«- 
ever  separated  by  mere  fissures,  without  any  int^we^ 
diate  substouace.  The  divisions  of  aae  of  the  beds  are 
rectangular,  so  that  the  surface  reaemUes  a  sort  of  pa^e* 
pent  in  parallelograms;  those  of  another  are  h^iicf^OBal, 
^  variously  polygonal ;  both  of  the^l  presenting  ihe  ^rtif 
%iaj[  aspect  of  a  Imck  pavement.  In  one  of  these  caaea 
the  divisions  are  strongly  manked  by  a  sort  of  conettfe 
moulding,  parallel  and  dose  to  the  edge  of  each  piece, 
80  as  to  add  much  to  the  artificial  appearance  -of  the 
whole.  This  substance  is  here  rare,  since  it  only  occurs 
in  the  place  now  described,  while  there  aoe  many  alteina<> 
tions  of  the  otiier  strata  above  mentioned. 

Nearly  in  the  same  place,  ithe  coal  which  was  formerly 
wrought  in  this  island  is  to  be  observed.  It  is  said  to  have 
occupied  three  distinct  beds,  but  the  ground  is  at  present 
in  such  a  state  that  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  th^n.  From 
^he  actual  appearance  of  the  old  workings,  which  are  how- 
ever exceedingly  obscured  by  water  aiyl  rubbish,  I  should 
rajther  judge  that  all  the  pits  hi^  been  sunk  on  the  edge 
of  the  same  bed,  which,  having  a  considerable  dip,  ^ke 
the  rest  of  the  strata  in  this  place,  is  here  turned  upwards. 
Although  the  bed  itself  cannot  be  examined,  its  position 
may  be  deduced  from  the  examination  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  while  its  nature  may  be  conjectured  from  the  mate^ 
rials  which  are  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity.  It  ap- 
pears to  repose  immediately  on  the  red  sandstone,  and  to 
be  followed  by  a  thick  series  of  white  ealcarisoue  sand- 
stone ;  these  being  again  succeeded,  although  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  by  a  repetition  of  the  red  sandstone.  The 
whole  are  followed  very  speedilyby  the  schist,  thatrock  being 
of  course  subjacent  to  them ;  whence  we  may  infer  ^at 
at  the  point  where  it  has  been  wrought,  the  eoal  lieis 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  secondary  strata.  The  substanoes 
which  immediately  accompany  it,  are  black  argiUaceous 
sandstone,  the  same  rock  of  a  mixed  black  and  wUte 
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colour^  oommon  slwle,  wienaoecMBioaoetfiit  (diak,  and 
Utaminoui  »hale,  eid^r  ski^le,  or  eentaiiiiBg  iwylaMt 
remams  and  impfeiMions.  Thtse  ^rgpaie  aidittencet^  firooi 
Hmek  leagih  and  occagioDBlfy  fMurallel  oudina,  EeaconUp 
ttie  leaireB  and  tbe  oompiesaad  stems  of  xeeds.  Wberarcr 
they  occur,  thair  aabstanoe  is  alwafs  found  on  fraotore 
to  be  composed  of  an  extremely  briltiant  cod.  The  coal 
ttadfy  u  itte  larger  maaaes,  is  also  splendent  throu^honly 
containing  little  bitumen,  and  burauig  with  diffioalty  unlen 
it  be  in  a  considerable  body  and  strongly  heated* 

Independentiiy  of  these  beds  of  regidaily  sintifiad  sub- 
stances, there  are  to  be  seen,  and  particularly  near  Lagg> 
great  masses  of  trap  conglomerate,  hot  whether  forming 
regular  beds  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Thero 
are  also  many  masses  of  common  porphyritic  greenstone, 
and  of  fine  grained  greenstone,  or  of  basalt.  Some  of 
these  are  eyidently  veins  trarevMng  the  strata,  while 
others,  whidi  must  also  be  veins  conforanable  to  Ihem, 
have  the  a{qpearance  of  beds. 

The  collective  thicVness  of  the  ^ffhole  of  the  series  now  doi* 
scribed,  must  be  enonnousiy  great,  as  it  occupies  a  space  of 
about  two  miles  on  the  shore.  If  the  angles  of  inclination 
were  sufficiently  constant,  a  ready  estimate  of  that  thicks 
nam  might  be  made  by  computing  that  side  of  a  right 
angled  triangle  which  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  firaeturei^ 
of  the  stmta,  the  horizontal  distance  and  indSnation 
admitting  of  measurement.  In  the  actual  state  of  things^ 
only  a  vague  conjecture  could  be  formed.  Infinite  piu- 
tienoe  might  perhaps  succeed  in  producing  a  neavw 
determination  by  measuzifig  the  breadth  of  each  bed) 
a  toil  which  would  not  be  can^mneated  by  the  Msolts. 

Whttce  these  beds  cease,  they  ase  succeeded  by  nA 
sandat/wie,  forming  a  mountain  mass  not  less  thiqk  tham 
thai  which  hes  below  them,  and  reaohing  beycnid  tbe  Cock^ 
where  it  at  length  terminates.  It  i?  here  termed  sand- 
stone, as  the  lowermost  mass  was  called  a  congjiomeiate ; 
merely  because  tbe  fine  sandstone  is  neady  as  iarado!^ 
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minant  in  this  bed  as  the  rubble  is  in  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  everywhere  of  this  character,  since  the  conglo- 
merate occurs  in  it,  and  even  in  considerable  quantity; 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cock.*  The  coo- 
glomerate  indeed,  .both  here  and  elsewhere,  alternates 
in  a  very  irregular  manner  with  the  fine  sandstone,  being 
sometimes  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  at  the  top  of  a 
bed ;  and  not  unfirequently  it  happens  that  the  bed  which 
in  one  place  is  sandstone,  passes  laterally  in  another  place 
into  conglomerate.  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  as 
-this  sandstone  continues  to  dip  to  the  north,  it  is  con> 
sequently  far  removed  from  the  great  bed  described  at 
Scriden,  being  separated  by  all  the  intervening  small 
strata.  .  An  incorrect  examination  of  this  shore,  would 
readily  lead  the  spectator  to  confound  these  two  distant 
beds  together. 

Where  this  great  mass  ceases,  there  is  no  longer  any 
extensive  collection  of  strata  found  following  it,  but  the 
fragments  or  portions  of  another  series  commence.  These 
are  Umited  to  the  shore,  being  abruptly  broken  off,  and 
not  extending  up  the  mountain  like  the  former.  It  is 
at  the  outer  extremity  of  these  that  the  junction,  formeriy 
desciib^d  when  speaking  of  the  schist,  is  to  be  seen,  and 
here  the  secondary  strata  at  length  entirely '  disappear. 
The  lowest  bed  of  this  series  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  schist,  and  where. it. is  most  readily  examdned,  is 
a  conglomerate  Umestone  containing  schist  and  quartz; 
This  is  followed  by  a  sandstone  conglomerate,  and  by 
red  sandstone ;  but  whatever  has  once  existed  above 
these  is  now  wanting.  Different  substances  are  however 
to  be  seen  in  other  places  near  this  junction,  and  on 
ihe  upper  side  of  the  last  described  great  sandstone  bed; 
namely,  altematioits  of  the  red,  white,  and  spotted  sand*>. 
stones ;  together  with  schistose  marles,  or  shales,  cal- 

♦  This  convenient  point  of  reference  is  not  a  headland,  but  a  de- 
tadicd  block  of  sandstone  sofliciently  resembling  a  fowl  to  warrant  this 
its  imutkal  dcnominatifHi. 
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careous  grit,  and  some  varieties  of  qnartzose  conglo- 
merates. The  whole  collective  mass  of  beds  here  does  not 
perhaps  amount  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  but  it  remains 
as  a  beacon  to  show  that  a  succession  of  small  alternating 
strata,  similar  to  those  before  described^  has  also  existed 
in  this  place.  Of  their  former  extent,  or  of  that  which 
may  have  followed  them  to  a  still  greater  altitude,  there 
is  no  ground  to  judge ;  but  every  thing  serves  to  mark 
the  destruction  as  well  as  the  disturbance  of  the  strata  on 
this  side  of  Arrah. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  these  stratified  rocks  from 
the  great  and  lowermost  mass,  towards  the  south;  a 
general  idea  having  already  been  given  of  their  directions, 
and  of  their  relations  to  that  fundamental  point.  Proceed- 
ing southwards  from  Scriden  towards  Sannox,  different 
alternations  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  occur,  suc- 
ceeded at  length  by  white  sandstone.  All  these  beds  are 
visible  on  the  shore,  and  extend  at  the  same  time  to  a 
great  height  in  the  hilL  Their  dip  is,  as  already  pointed 
out,  in  the  reverse  order  to  those  on  the  north  side  of 
Scriden,  and  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  that  dip  is 
similai* ;  the  beds  appearing  to  bend,  with  their  convexity 
towards  the  hill,  or  the  angle  of  inclination  being  greater 
above  than  below.  The  order  of  their  succession  upwards 
is  equally  evident;  since  the  broken  edges  occur  in  the 
progress  southwards,  precisely  as  they  did  before  in  the 
progress  northwards. 

At  this  point  in  the  investigation  of  the  shore,  it  is 
necessary  to  diverge  into  Glen  Sannox,  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  some  interesting  circumstances  with  re- 
spect to  the  sandstone,  which  are  there  visible.  The 
strata  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  space  up  the 
valley,  where  they  at  length  terminate  in  a  succession 
of  conglomerate  beds;  having,  through  the  greater  part 
of  this  tract  presented  no  appearances  requiring  parti- 
cular attention.  Near  their  termination,  these  become 
6rect,  or  at  least  highly  elevated;  aud  the  conglomerate 
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ig  found  unusually  hftid  and  condensed*  In  manjr 
{daces,  it  acquires  that  dark  blue  colour  vhich  so  often, 
occurs  where  it  is  traversed  by  trap  reins.  The  colour 
of  these  beds,  united  to  their  erect  position  and  compact 
structure,  has  caused  them  to  be  mistaken  for  yeias  of 
trap ;  an  error  easily  committed.  This  mistake  may  how- 
ever be  corrected  by  a  dose  examinati<m ;  and  it  woidd 
not  have  been  noticed  but  for  the  purpose  of  cautioningr 
observers  against  judging  in  similar  cases  from  any  evi- 
dence short  of  a  careful  manual  investigation.  One  or 
two  narrow  veins  of  this  substance  are  neverAdess  found 
here  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  but  they  bear  a  small  pro* 
portion  to  the  rock  now  described,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  yery  difficult  to  distinguish  them  among  the  rest.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  these  veins  that. the  sandstone  has 
here,  as  in  other  instances  along  the  shore,  assumed  the 
peculiar  colour  it  exhibits. 

Near  this  spot,  veins  of  sulphat  of  barytes  are  found. 
These  are  numerous  and  of  large  sise,  traversing  the 
fandstone  in  different  directions*  They  are  for  the  qxasl 
part  solid,  and  present  the  mineral  o^ly  in  its  massive 
form  9  but  some  imperfect  crystallizations  have  ooea* 
sionally  been  found  in  them. 

The  proximity  of  the  granite  to  the  sandstone  is  hare 
such,  that  strong  hopes  are  at  first  excited  of  being  d>Ie 
to  trace  their  contact  and  ascertain  their  junction*  They 
can  be  distinctly  followed  till  within  100  yai^s,  or  less,  of 
each  other ;  not  the  least  indication  of  the  intervention 
of  schist  appearing,  either  on  the  sides  of  the  hilk  which 
bound  the  river,  or  in  its  bed,  or  from  the  presence  of 
loose  fragments.  Unfortunately,  the  interval  where  the 
contact  might  be  expected,  is  sq  completely  overwhelmed 
by  enormous  loose  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  fixed  rocka 
are  so  concealed  from  view,  that  not  a  conjecture  can  be 
formed  respecting  their  nature.  The  research  is  equally 
fruitless  in  the  hills  above;  the  deeply  covered  nature 
Qf  th^  ground,  and  the  absence  of  strewi$  snffidently 
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powerful  to  ezpoie  Ae  subjacent  lock^  jNrodUieiiig  •  the 
eeme  unsimiioiiiilaUe  obstades  in  tbese  im  in  the  valley 
beneatli.* 

In  returning  from  GHen  Sannox  along  the  Awe,  for 
the  purpose  <^  continidng  the  obserratidna  on  Ae  eand^ 
stone,  no  ramaAabie  appearances  occur  tUl  we  aniye  at 
Cony;  the  strata  continaing  also  to  present  die  same  dip 
which  prevails  from  Scridon  southwards.  Near  that  ▼il» 
lage,  the  white  sandstone  is  followed  by  an  alternation 
of  strata  similar  to  those  already  des<»iibed  on  the  noithem 
side  of  Scriden,  but  more  liaiited  in  extMit,  and  far  short 
of  them  in  variety  as  well  as  in  nuHiber.  The  red  and  Ae 
white  sttidstone,  as  well  as  the  limestone,  have  here  been 
tyuarried  for  jeconomical  purposes,  and  these  quarries  hav- 
ing been  l<xig  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent,  great 
&cility  is  afforded  for  examining  the  order  of  the  strata. 
They  ase  not  Jiowever  so  distinct  or  decided  as  to  render 
it  aeoessaiy  to  describe  them  very  minutely.  -  The  beds  of 
limestone  which  form  the  lower  and  most  conspicuous 
povtion,  are  numerous,  and  divided  by  thinner  beds  of 
coloured  shales,  similar  to  those  which  occur  towards  the 
north,  and  often  abounding  in  oxide  of  iron.  These  are 
followed  by  thicker  beds  of  schistose  clay,  or  marie,  vari- 
omdy  coloured,  and  often  much  mixed  with  calcareoua 
earth;  to  which  succeed  alternations  of  highly  argilla- 
ceous sandstone,  .and  of  the  same  marly  shales ;  the  series 
tenniaating  finally  in  a  whitish  sandstone.    The  dharacters 

*  To  pursue  this  investigatiQn  it  would  be  pcopor  to  comiDeiicf  either 
at  Screed  (formerly  described)  4v  in  Glen  Sannoz,  tracing  the  boundaries 
of  the  granite  and  the  sandstone  carefully  along  the  whole  line,  between 
the  two.  If  the  schist  disappears  from  tiie  hill  after  leaving  Screed,  the 
geologist  will  naturally  increase  bis  diligence,  and  may  possibly  under 
favourable  circumstaoces  detenaine  a  paint  which  I  am  compelled  ta 
leave  nt  do^bt,  having  hitherto  be^n  ^Iwaj^s  impede^  by  ^  aofiivcnrable 
state  of  the  weather.  Jo  the  ficcoqi^Muiyi^g  map  I  Mve,  as  belbrQ 
remarked,  traced  the  line  in  question  by  a  white  space  between  the 
granite  and  sandstone;  and  that  line  will  point  out  the  direction  to  be 
taken  ^y  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  enter  on  this  task. 
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of  the  limestone  vary  in  different  parts,  t  but  its  coloiir 
is  generally  a  dark  purplish  grey.  It  is  often  very  impnie, 
being  much  mixed  witii  clay  and  siliceous  earth ;  particu- 
larly at  the  surfaces  of  the  beds,  where  it  generally  passes 
gradually  into  the  marie.  It  is  at  times  of  a  conchoidal  crt 
flat,  and  smooth  fracture,  at  others  granular,  with  a  grain 
more,  or  less  large.  These  beds,  whether  calcareous  or 
argillaceous,  contain  various  entire  shells,  togetiier  with 
fragments  of  the  same  bodies,  and  specimens  that  appear 
to  have  lost  their  original  forms  by  pressure.  The  nature 
of  many  of  these  fragments,  and  of  the  compressed  and 
distorted  shells,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  some  of  the 
latter  seem  to  have  been  pectines.  The  only  entire  shells 
which  I  observed  were  two  species  of  terebratula,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  those  who  have  made  mineral  con- 
chology  their  study  have  yet  assigned  specific  names  to 
them.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  individuals,  in  the  rocks 
of  this  era,  sufficiently  perfect  to  exhibit  those  minute 
circumstances  of  structure  on  which  specific  distinctiofns 
are  founded.  Besides  these  shells,  some  of  the  beds  con- 
tain madrepprites. 

The  precedii^  description  comprehends  only  one  set 
of  these  beds,  being  that  wrought  in  the  oldest  quarry ; 
but  there  are  similar  alternations  in  other  places,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  specify,  as  they  are  but  repetitions  of 
the  former.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  these  strata 
are  not  only  inclined  to  the  south-east,  or  thereabout,' 
conformably  to  the  general  position  on  this  side  of  Sen- 
den,  but  that  the  angle  is  here  considerable,  the  quarries 
being  situated  in  the  hill.  At  the  same  time,  the  large 
shells  are  all  placed  with  their  convex  surfaces  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  stratum;  a  circumstance  well  known 
to  be  common  in  similar  cases. 

Proceeding  further  southward,  a  frequent  altemation  is 
seen  between  the  red  and  white  sandstone,  for  a  con- 
siderable space ;  until  at  length  the  former  takes  exclusive 
possession  of  the  ground,  continuing  to  Screeb.     Here 
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dsOy  quarries  have  been  opened  at  a  considerable  elera^ 
tion  in  the  hill ;  in  which  may  be  seen  strata  of  limestone 
and  shale,  so  like  to  the  last  that  it  is  superflaous  to 
desciibe  them,  as  the  series  differs  chiefly  in  being  of 
less  extent.  Among  these  beds  the  same  large  tere- 
bratnlsB  described  at  Corry  are  also  to  be  found;  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  strata  being  even  more  conspi- 
cuously parallel. 

'  It  is  not  far  from  this  place  that  die  junctions  of  the  schist 
and  granite,  and  of  the  sandstone  with  the  schist,  formerly 
described,  are  to  be  seen.  The  bed  of  schist  being  here 
thin,  and  the  distance  between  the  granite  and  the  sand- 
stone consequently  small,  some  hopes  arose  that,  by  pur- 
suing the  edge  of  the  schist,  the  contact  of  the  sandstone 
and  the  granite  would  be  detected.  Accordingly  I  found 
them  in  a  torrent  approaching  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other ;  the  erect  and  disturbed  position  of  the  sandstone 
always  increasing  aS'  it  approached  the  granite.  Unfor- 
tunatdy,  as  too  often  happens,  a  concavity  has  been 
formed  at  the  place  where  the. latter  disappears;  so  that 
this  junction,  if  it  actually  exists,  is  rendered  invisible 
by  an  accumulation  of  heavy  blocks  in  a  situation  from 
which  they  may  never  perhaps  be  removed.  The  peculiar 
interest,  which  has  hidierto  characterized  the  secondary 
strata,  ceases  at  this  point,  and  the  remainder  is  little 
better  than  a  dry  topographical  detail,  which  must  never-' 
theless  be  given. 

The  red  sandstone  continues  from  Screeb  to  skirt  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and,  as  before,  to  o^ccupy  the  shore 
to  Brodick  bay,  where  the  great  extent  of  alluvial  matter 
prevents  it  from  being  any  longer  visible.  But  it  may 
be  traced  hence  within  the  land  in  sevei^al  directions  ;- 
rising  up  into  the  hills,  and  occupying  positions,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  are  no  longer  so  obvious  as 
they,  were  along  the- line  already  described.     In  this 

manner,  it  is  to  be  seen  along  both  sides  of  Glen  Rossie, 

s 


beiag  feHowed  dawawards^  as  mig^i  fiom  pwriMM  obaer- 
▼ations  be  expected,  by  the  schiet  aad  tibe  gratiile*  It 
may  also  be*  obeerved  occupyiag  the  sidefi  of  Glea  Sb»% 
aad  extending  along,  the  Brodick  road  to  a  distance  iimU- 
cated  in  the  oaap,  so  as  te  fonn  the  mass  of  a  oamelettl 
bSl;  its  position  being  erect^  irregala^,  and  apparendy 
much  disturbed^  Here,  and  to  the  southward  of  this 
place,  it  becomes  connected  with  a  new  series  of  rocks, 
the  trap,  syenite,  and  porphyry,  which  wiU  be  described 
hereafter.  At  the  back  of  Brodick  wood  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone is  fomid  to  alternate  with  it,  and  shale  is  also  seen 
in  different  places,  similarly  alternating,  but  never  in  a 
very  conspicuous  or  extensive  manner.  There  also,  the 
conglomerate  is  to  be  observed  mixed  with  die  fine  sand- 
stone in  the  irregular  manner  which  might  from  previous 
description  be  expected. 

.  To  prevent  unnecessary  repetitions  respecting  that 
which  call  have  no  further  interest  in  a  scientifio  view, 
and  is  of  no  moment  even  in  a  topographical  one,  I 
shall  here  premise,  that  although  the  seconda^  stmts 
found  in  the  other  parts  of  Arran  still  undeseribed, 
consist  chiefly  of  the  common  red  sandstone,  yet  that 
the  conglomerate,  the  shales,  the  white  sandstone,  and 
the  limestone,  are  occasionally  found  with  it;  ne«nr 
abundantly,  and  scarcely  ever  attended  with  cireaai^ 
stances  which  render  it  necessary  to  note  the  places 
where  these  variations  or  subordinate  subslanoes  occur. 
In  a  general  view,  the  whole  mass  may  be  considered 
as  consisttag  of  red  sandstone;  where  conspicuons 
changes  are  found  they  will  be  noted  in  their  pioper 
placesb  I  must  here  however  mention,  that  ira^oits 
of  limestone  have  been  fomid  between  Brodick  and 
Shiekin,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  idand,  which  have 
been  described  as  tramition  limestones.  The  spedmens 
in  question  are  all  derived  from  beds  occurriag  in  Ae 
red  sandstone  in   these  different  places;   not  i$ 
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Ae  sliiAteBt  endence  of  any  other  class  of  rod^s  thaa 
tiiose  already  mentioiied  in  the  general  sketch  of  the 
Uand. 

It  18  pofaaps  already  understoodi  that  the  angle  of 
the  dip  of  these  remaining  portions  is  generally  so  low 
Ihat  no  access  is  any  longer  to  be  obtained  to  the 
lowermost  beds.  This  is  the  case  on  the  sea  shores, 
where  the  most  continuous  and  accessible  masses  are 
to  be  seen.  But  it  is  necessary  also  to  remark,  that, 
from  the  superincumbence  of  trap,  the  portions  of 
sandstone  found  in  the  hilb  neither  present  any  con- 
tinuous extent,  nor,  as  in  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
northern  tract,  expose  their  broken  edges  so  as  to  give 
access  to  their  alternations  or  lower  beds. 

As  the  sandstone  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
GHen  Shira,  so  it  extends  up  Glen  Cloy,  and  across  the 
land  towards  Lamlash  bay;  in  which  situation  however 
it  is  80  often  covered  by  the  rocks  already  mentioned, 
ih&t  a  continuous  tract  is  never  to  be  seen.  It  is  most 
continuous  and  best  exposed  to  observation  on  the 
shore  between  Brodick  and  Lamlash  bays;  where  it 
is  covered  by  beds  of  trap,  and  intersected,  not  oriy 
by  trap  veins,  but  by  veins  of  porphyry,  claystone,  and 
pitchstone.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  portions 
vAich  oontmue  to  be  visible  at  Killmde,  round  the 
diirts  of  the  bay  and  within  tbe  land;  but  I  may 
remark,  that  the  most  cBEtensively  continuous  <mct 
perhaps  throughout  the  island,  is  that  which  occupies 
the  segment  cut  off  by  an  irregpilar  line  drawn  between 
KiHaride  and  Kfldonan,  including  Whiting  boy.  Bven 
IB  this  extensive  mass,  trap  as  well  as  porphyry  is 
occasionally  found,  showing  that  either  veins  or  ovsm 
lying  masses  exist  throughout  it. 

The  state  of  the  sandstone  in  the  remainder  of  the 
southern  divisbn  is  such,  that  nothing  but  the  moet 
general  description  of  it  can  be  given.  OceasionaHy, 
it  is  to  be  seen  over   the   whole  tract,  wherever  the 
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section  caused  by  a  torrent,  or  other  fractures  sufficiently 
deep,  have  exposed  the  rooks.    To  detail  these  places 
is  impossible,  as  no  mode  of  reference  exists,  but  it  is 
every  where  plain  that  it  forms  at  least  the  principal 
and  lowermost  portion  of  the  land,  and  that  it  is  irre^ 
gularly  covered  by  the  rocks  to  which  I  have  already- 
more  than  once  alluded.      On    the    shores   it  is   more 
exposed,  and  the  nature  of  its  connexions   with   these 
latest  rocks,  may  here  be  studied  to  advanti^e.    Near 
Blackwater    bay,    the    interruptions    thus    caused    ar6 
frequent  and  very  interesting,  as  they  also  are   at  the 
Bennan  head,  and  at  Kildonan  castle.     Near  Coryrayie, 
where  trap  veins  abound,  the  strata  are  much  confused 
and  mixed  with  shale.    Within  land,  the  course  of  the 
Sliddery   presents   the  most  conspicuous  and  extensive 
portion  in  this  quarter,  and  here  it  is  abundantly  inter- 
stratified  with  shale. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  occurs  in  the  sandstone  at 
the  places  where  it  joins  the  masses  of  claystone  or 
porphyry  which  so  often  interfere  with  it.  Within  a 
few  inches  of  these  junctions,  it  acquires  a  more  indu- 
rated texture,  and  when  broken  and  held  so  as  to  reflect 
the  light,  a  section  or  fracture  of  a  quartz  crystal  may 
be  perceired.  This  appearance  is  analogous  to  that* 
which  occurs  in  augit  rock,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
neighbouring  vein.  It  occurs  also  in  similar  situations 
in  Lamlash  island. 

/  There  is  not  much  more  of  the  sandstone  to  be 
found  requiring  description.  Between  Drumodune  and 
Tormore,  both  the  red  and  white  kinds  occur  in  hori- 
zontal beds,  and  they  are  here  very  much  intersected 
by  veins  of  pitchstone,  porphyry,  and  trap,  and  inter- 
mingled with  masses  of  some  of  these  substances.  Be- 
tween the  Machrie  and  the  lorsa,  the  red  sandstone' 
is  again  seen  extending  for  some  little  way  up  the 
course    of  that    river;    the    beds    being    here    in    an 
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^leTEt^d  position^  as  in  all  other  fiituations  where  they 
approach  the  granite.  This  ^remark  must  already  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  reader;  but  as  this  appearance 
involves  some  important  questions^  I  shall  dwell  a 
little  more  largdy  on  it,  and  proceed  to  consider  how 
far  many  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  that  havQ 
passed  under  review  involve  questions  of  general  interest 
in  geological  science. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  all  those  parts  of  Arraii 
which    are    remote    from    the    granite    mountains^    tho 
secondary   strata    occupy  a  position,    either   horizontal^ 
or  little  deviating  from  that ;   if  we  except  a  few  very 
local  and  limited  disturbances  which  occur  in  the  vicinity 
of  certain   rocks   of  trap    and    pf  the   other  analogous 
substances.     But  where  the  same   strata  approach  •  the 
granite,   they  are   in  a   certain    degree    adapted  to  it» 
general    outline;    being    elevated    at    angles,   often    of 
considerable    inclination,    and    incurvated    to    suit    the 
forms  of  that  rock,  or  those  of  the  primary  strata  which 
are  interposed.    It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  teh-» 
dency,    as   well    as   the   quantity   of  the   dip,   bears   a 
relation  to  the  form   and   position   of  the   mountains ; 
the  whole  marking  the  general  adaptation,  of  the  secon* 
dary  strata  to  the  basis  on  which  they  impose.    It  will 
naturally  be  asked,  whether  these  strata  were  deposited, 
in  the  position  which  they  at  present  occupy,  or  whether 
that   has  been   altered    in    consequence    of  subsequent 
changes    in    tlueir   foundation.      The  phenomena,  to  be. 
witnessed  in  numerous  alluvial  deposits,  show  that  stra* 
tificationis  not  necessarily  Umited  to  a  horizontal  plane;, 
but  that  a  regular  succession  of  substances  can.  be.  der 
posited  in  beds,  on  planes  of  considerable   inclination. 
But  this  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  strata  under 
consideration.    The  necessaiy  position  of  an  empty  shell 
of  a  certain  concavity   subsiding  in  water,'  is   sufficient 
to    determine  the  original   position   of  the    stratum  iii 
which  it  lies;   and  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  differait 
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put*  of  th«M  stnta,  such  sfaells  ue  found,  tniy  pUc«d 
with  regard  to  the  plane  of  the  bed,  but  not  according 
to  their  tendency  to  subsidence.  These  strata  aie  there- 
fore displaced,  and  it  may  thence  be  concluded^  that, 
til  the  strata  which  follow  them  in  a  regular  order, 
hare  been  similariy  changed  from  their  former  to  their 
present  position.  There  are  but  two  modes  in  which 
this  change  can  have  been  effected;  namely^  hy  tha 
devation  of  the  ends  next  to  the  granite,  or  by  the 
depression  of  those  mort  remote.  If  the  ofien  discussed 
pbmomeoa  of  the  junction  of  granite  and  schist  are 
allowed  to  proTe  the  elevation  of  the  latter,  it  may 
follow  that  die  same  cause  has  elevated  the  secondary 
strata,  and  that  the  granite  ia  posterior  to  them,  »b 
it  is  to  the  schist.*  The  Btroog  resemblance  formerly 
noticed  between  the  greater  part  of  this  granite  and 
some  of  the  orerlying  syenites,  will  perhaps  add  an 
argument  in  taroor  of  the  same  supposition.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  striking  similarity  between  the  syenite 
of  St.  Kilda,  that  of  Von  Buch,  and  part^  of  the  granite 
of  Goatfell.  This  similarity  prevails  through  a  coo* 
udeiable  space  in  the  other  mountains  connected  with 
that  hill.  The  resemblance  between  the  syen^t^  of 
Benderig  in  Sky  and  the  granite  of  Glen  Catcol,  is 
squally  striking,  aiul  the  extent  of  correspondence  greater; 
unce  neariy  the  whole  of  3en  vearan,  Ben  hresch,  and 
Ben  huish,  consist  of  this  variety.  Hence  it  may  ^ 
conceived,  that  these  different  rocks  m&y  pos^bly  bf 
of  the  same  relative  dates  to  the  seconcUiy  strata; 
the  only  criterion  still  wanting  to  establish  their  identity, 
being  the   presence  of  any  portion  of  the  granite  of 

*  ItU  mdntbii  lappoiitioii,  that  tho  jiucdoa  of  the  red  sandMone 
aod  tb«  graoite,  is  an  btereatiDg  object  to  ditcoter;  if  indeed  then 
b«  a  junction  of  theie  two  substances  wiihout  the  interventioD  of 
the  schut.  Should  granite  veins  he  found  passing  into  the  red  (and- 
Mooe  ai  well  as  into  the  sdiist,  this  bet  would  be  coondend  M 
KtaUi Aed ;  at  least  «(  ftr  as  it  it  in  <b«  'fi>nner  ctsa. 
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An  ah    actaaUy  OTeilying    or   traversing   the  secioxidary 
rock&  of  that  island.    Any  portioR  would  be  saflicient 
for  this  purpose ;  sifice,  as  the' overlying  syenite  is  proved 
to  be  connected  with  masses  inferior  to  ihe  secondary 
Strata,  it  would  be  indifferent,  in  establishing  die  claims 
of  any  analogous  rock,  whether  the  larger  visiUe  portion 
of  it  wan  superior  or  inferior  to  those  strata.    The  want 
of  this  criterion  is  doubtless  a  most  important,  but  it 
is  not  an  unsurmountable,  objection.      I  hare  formerly 
shown  that  in  Sky  there  are  detached  portions  of  syenite, 
often  of  a  granitic  texture  and  composition,  lying  on 
tiie  secondary  strata,  frequently  limited  to  a  very  small 
space,   and    now    separated  by  a  considerable  interval 
from  the  larger  masses  with  which  they  were  probably 
once  connected.      Since  it  was  also   proved    that   this 
rock   was   very    subject  to   decomposition,    to    such    a 
degree    indeed    as    even    to    render    its    annual    waste 
sensible,  there  is  Utde  doubt  that  it- once  covered  many 
parts   of  the  secondary  strata  from  which  it  has  long 
since    disappeared.      Should    circumstances  remove  the 
very  few  portions  still  displaying  its  actual  superposition 
to  these  strata,  there  Would  be  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  overlying  nature,  and  it  might  therefore 
be  mistaken  for  a  mass  of  granite  of  an  origin  prior 
to  the  secondary  rocks ;   a  supposition  that  would  be 
strongly    confirmed   by    its    granitic   composition.'     On 
such   a  supposition  the    syenite    of  Sky    becomes   the 
granite    of   Arran :    it  only    remains    to    imagine    that 
those  changes  which  time   has   not  yet  completed   in 
the  former  have  been  accomplished  in  the  latter,  and 
the   granite    of   Arran    becomes    the    syenite    of  Sky. 
This    question  is    not   visionary :    but.  it  must    not    be 
pursued  with  visionary  arguments,  and  I  shall  therefore 
leave  it  for  future  and  increased  experience.    Oeologista 
will  have  no.  more  :  reason  for  surprise  if  the    former 
oontinnity  of  the   granite,  the  porphyry,  and  the  trap 
of  Arran,  should  be  established,  than  by  finding  that 
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rockfl  not  distinguishable  from  them  in  character,  have 
been  proved  to  be  at  present  so  connected  in  Sky.        > 
There  is  still  a  fact  in  tJne  history  of  the  secondary 
strata  of  this  island^  which  adds  some  weight  to  the 
opinion  that  the  granite  is  posterior  to  them.    If  we  trace 
round  the  skirts  of  the   Highland  mountains,  that  line 
of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  which  reposes  oa  thenx 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  strata  of  Arran,  we  shall 
find  that  the  conglomerate  varies  in  character  in  .different 
i^ituationsy  partaking  invariably .  of  the  rocks  on  which, 
it  rests.     Where  there  is  granite  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  contains  fragments   of  that  substance;  in  the  neighs 
bourhood   of  Oban  it  contains  trap,  near  .Troup  head, 
schist,  near  Stonehaven,  jasper:  these  substances  being 
severally  found  in  the  adjoining  mountains.    When  these 
do  not  exist  in  the  mountains,  their  fragments  are  not 
found  in  the  conglomerate ;  and  its  composition  is  then 
comparatively  simple.    In  Arran,  no  fragment  of  the  neighs 
bouring  granite  occurs  in  this  bed  ;  a  circumstance  which, 
would  be  expected   if  the  sandstone  formation  was  of 
a  posterior  date  to  the  granite.    An  objection  however 
here  presents  itself,  which  must  not  be.  suppressed.    It  was 
demonstrated,  that  in  one  place  the  secondary  strata  are 
in  a  position  unconformable  to  that  of  the  primary  schists, 
which  lie  under  them.    These  strata  must  therefore  have 
been  deposited  on  the  schist,  which  had  previously  been, 
deranged,  either  by  the  influence  of  the  protruded  grwita 
or  by  other  causes.     But.  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ima- 
gining tliat  the  protrusion  of  the  granite  had  occurred 
at  different  periods;  having  elevated  the  sandstone  and 
schist  together,  afler  the  former  had  already  undergone  one 
disturbance.     It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  hypothec 
sis  which  attributes  these  derangements  to  subsidence,  as: 
no  distinct  evidence  of  such  action  has  yetbeen  produced*, 
-   Having  thus  discussed  all. that  seems  necessary  r&-. 
specting  the  position  of  the  secondary  strata  with  xegutd* 
to  the  primary  rocks,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  into.dieir 
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original  state  as  they  relate  to  each  other.    It  is  well 
known  that  there  is  often  a  want  of  continuity  or  per- 
Bist^ice  in  strata,  and  more  particularly  in  those  of  small 
dimensions.     In  some  cases  they  are  wedge-shaped  at 
both  ends,  or  undergo  in  their  progress  a  change  from 
one  substance  into  another.    If  therefore  a  given  stratum 
cannot  always  be  protracted  with  an  uniformity  of  cha- 
racter for  a  few  yards,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  it  ever  was  so  protracted  for  miles;  and  the  want 
of  distant  correspondence  in   particular  beds,   will  not 
therefore  prevent'  us  from  legitimately  concluding  that 
the  general  body  of  strata  on  the  north  side  of  Arran, 
now  interrupted,  was  once  continuous. 
-  It  has  been  shown  that  the  lolvermost  bed  at  Scriden 
is   continuous,  facing  in  two   directions,  and   therefore 
incurvated  on  a  centre,  and  that  it  is.  followed  on  each 
side  of  that  point,  by  a  great  succession  of  strata  increasing 
iu  number  as  they  recede  from  it.    The  whole  mass  of 
strata  thus  following  on  each  hand  is  accommodated  to 
the  position  and  shape  of* the  primaiy  rocks  beneath; 
while  the  edges  of  both  sets  are  abruptly  broken,  their 
middle    portions    gradually    disappearing    in   succession 
towards  the  centre  and  towards  the  fundamental  bed. 
It  may  therefore  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  outer, 
or  upper  strata,  now  separated  by  a  considerable  interval, 
have  once  formed  a  continuous  series,  of  which  the  mid* 
die  portions  have   been  removed.     If  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  correspondence  in  the  details  of  the  northern 
and .  southern  strata,  they  are  still  sufficiently  similar  in 
their  general  characters  to  justify  this  conclusion.     It 
may  yet  be  a  question  to  which  beds  of  this  collection 
the  sandstone  which  forms  the  sout}]|ern  parts  of  Arran 
appertains,  whether  to  :the  upper  or  lower;  and  I  know 
notvthat  any  answer  can  be  given.      It  is  not  difficult 
to  show  that  the  unmixed  red  sandstone,  which  is  found 
in  contact  with  the  schist  as  far  as  Glen  Rossie,  belongs 
to  the  uppermost  series;   since  it  can  be   tJ*aced  from 
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Screeb  with  little  unceitaiiity.  But  in  proceeding  beyond 
Brodick,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  connect  the  separated 
portions,  either  by  following  theif  continuity  or  comparing 
their  positions;  the  interruption  being  here  complete. 
For  the  same  reason,  no  connexion  can  be  traced  between 
the  northern  upper  bed  at  the  Cock,  and  that  which  foU 
lows  next  in  geographical  order  on  the  western  shore 
at  Glen  lorsa;  the  intervening  schist  occupying  a  great 
extent  and  producing  a  large  chasm.  It  is  eqoslly 
hnpossible  to  follow  the  strata  in  the  interior  country. 
It  may  perhaps  be  reasonably  supposed  that  these  strata 
are  continuations  of  the  upper  one,  since  they  resemble 
it  in  the  great  proportion  which  the  fine  sandstone  bean 
ix)  the  conglomerate,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  smaBer 
strata,  which,  were  it  the  lower  one,  would  be  expected 
to  appear  above  it. 

A  general  question  respecting  the  continuity  of  strata 
arises  out  of  this  investigation.  Every  deposit  of . se- 
condary strata  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  con- 
sidered partial;  there  being  no  proof  that  they  have 
ever  ppssessed  universal  continuity.  For  this  rea8on,.th0 
supposed  identity  of  remote  strata,  d^ved  from  pajrtic»9 
lar  appearances,  must  be  received  with  caution;  since, 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  this  supposition  may  lead 
to  erroneous  conclusions;  while,  like  other  hasty  gene* 
ralizations,  it  impedes  the  progress  of  investigation.  If 
we  examine  the  mode  in  which  stratified  rodu  appear 
to  have  been  formed,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  acceding 
to  this  doubt,  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  more  general,  as 
of  the  more  Umited  strata ;  since  the  same  circumstances 
must,  under  certain  variations,  have  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  both.  These  deposits  have  perhaps  originated  in. 
dilnvian  causes  and  remote  times ;  more  probably  from 
the  gradual  action  of  rivers  on  pervious  rocks.  Be-^ 
hfig  received  in  cavities  or  in  seas  of  difieient  formsL 
and  capacities,  tiiey  have  been  consolidated  by  prcs^ 
sure,    repose,    the    partial   solution    and    crystallization 
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of  eariOiy  matten,  or  lastij,  Iqrunl^nown  cauaes*     I^ 
is  easy  to  eomprehend  how  the   yaryuaig  fom  of  the 
bottom,  the  irregularity  with  which  the  Bttbattaces  were 
deposited,  th^  flowing  of  rhrers  from  mottotains  of  di£- 
fisrent  materials,  and  the  consequent  deposition  Of  diit 
feretit  substances  on  different  parts  of  one  common  bot* 
ton,  should  have  produced  the  diversities  of  colnpositioa 
now  visible,  and  occasioned  the  want  of  lateral  uniforaiify 
in  the  composition  of  ai^  one  stratum.    As  thei  magni-* 
tade  of  any  one  deposit  is  thus  regulated  by  the  shape 
and  extent  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  has  beifn  formed^ 
so  will  any  given  colleotion  of  strata  be  move  or  lese 
extensive ;  wUle  its  lateral  ucuformity  will  depend  on  the 
identity  of  the  subslanees  whidl  have  been  deposited 
OTer  the  whole  of  such  a  supposed  surface.    It  is  easy^ 
for  example,  to  conceive  that  if  a  continuous  stratum  were 
to  be  formed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Ei^land  under 
the  present  sea,  the  western  parts  would  consist  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  from  the  rains  of  granite;    while  in 
another  }dace  it  might  be  of  a  calcareous  nature^  and' 
in  a  third  o{  a  still  different  corapoiUtian. 
.  The  last  subject   to  be  considered   respecting  these 
secondary  s^ata,  is  their  analogy  to  those  that  correspond 
with  them  in  geological  position  on  the  continent  of 
Scotland.     It  will  hereafter  be  shown  in  considering  the 
estuary  of  the  Clyde,   that  the  sandstone  of  Anran  is 
a  portion  of  the  great  mass  which  occupies  the  middle 
district  of  Scotland  and  termieatea  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre.    The  eonspicuous  differences  between  the 
two,  consist  in  die  greater  variety  of  substances  presented 
by  the  former,i  and  in  the  great  proportion  which  these  bear 
te  the  simpler  rocka  thfit  give  the  prevailing  character 
to  the  whole.    Many  of  them  however  occur,  although 
in  less  proportion,  ekewhere,  as,  for  examplej  in  Bute ; 
and  will  perhaps  be  considered  by  some,  geologists  as 
mere  variations  of  character,  while  by  others  they  are 
viewed  as  accidental  and  subordinate  substances.    With 
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sespeet  to  others  of  these  strata  there  is  more  diiBEicidty; 
fior  can  it  be  positively  determined  from  the  limited  ap- 
peaimnoes  here  visible^  whether,  like  the  foriner,  they  are 
merely  variations  in  the  character  of  the  leading  beds, 
or  disjointed  and  limited  *  portions  of  those  secondary 
rbcks  which  in  other  situations  follow  the  red  sandstone 
in  a-  regular  order  of  superposition.  •  If  all  the  established 
successions  of  strata  were  e(q[ually  regular  every  where/ 
this  difficulty  would  not  exist;  but  as  many  of  them 
are  occasionally  absent,  or  irregular  ^n  their  proportions; 
iM  must,  in  cases  like  this,  where  small  and  insulated 
(facts  alone  are  the  subject  of  investigation,  unavoidably 
remain  in  doubt;  unless  we  can  deduce  from  the  com- 
parison of  relative  positions,  that  which  is  not  obvious 
to  simple  inspection.  I  allude  here  principally  to  the 
#bite  calcareous  sandstones  and  the  red  calcareo-argil- 
laceous  beds  that  contain  entrochi;  the  true  connexions 
of  which  are  not  completely  evident  in  the  places  where 
they  occur.  Some  of  the  Umestones  appear  to  be  subor- 
dinate, or  accidental  concretionary  deposits  in  the  red 
sandstone;  similar  beds  occurring  in  Bute  and  in  other 
places  on  the  skirts  of  the  Highland  mountains.  Those  beds 
which  contain  terebratulsB  have  by  some  been  considered 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  in  England  called  moun- 
tain limestone ;  a  supposition  which,  if  proved,  would  show 
that  Arran  presented'  one  set  of  strata  at  least  in  a  regular 
order  of  superposition  to  the  red  sandstone.  Should 
this  be  considered  the  fact,  the  white  sandstone  which 
follows  the  limestone  would  also  be  a  third  and  distinct 
deposit;  this  stratum,  where  it  occurs,  appearing  to  be 
the  last  and  uppermost  in  the  island.  In  the  same  way, 
the  large  mass  of  white  sandstone  in  contact  with  the 
red,  would  also  be  esteemed  a  portion  of  the  same  depo- 
sit; the  Umestone  having  disappeared,  as  occasionally 
happens  among  stratified  rocks,  by  the  gradual  extenu- 
ation of  the  beds,  and  thus  suffering  it  to  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the;  lower  red   one.    Thus  also 
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the  coal  would  be  coDsidered  as  appertaiaing  to  a  regular 
-fieries  induding  this  Bubstance,  of  which  the  strata  of 
calcareous  seiidstone  would  be  the  principal  member. 

But  that  evidence  which,  in  Arran,  is  defective  in  the 
separate  portions,  is  compensated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
whole  series  of  secondary  rocks.  It  is  thus  proved  that 
the  outer  strata  on  both  sides,  have  been  broken  and 
removed  in  succession  towards  the  middle  of  the  whole 
d^K)6it  as  it  is  displayed  on  the  eastern  shore;  thus 
giving  free  access  by  a  wide  and  perfect  section,  from  the 
surface  to  the  foundation,  in  that  part  where  the  series 
is  most  complete.  Thus  tlie  coal,  like  the  white  sand- 
stone and  all  the  various  strata  that  have  been  enu- 
merated, is  contained  within  the  red  sandstone,  which, 
vrithout  any  change  of  character,  succeeds  to  these  beds 
while  it  also  precedes  them.  This  is  not  a  solitary  pheno- 
menon, as  coal  occurs  in  the  south  of  Scotland  in  the  same 
situation.  In  what  respect  the  red  sandstone  of  this  latter 
district  may  be  connected  with  the  red  marie  of  English 
geologists  I  cannot  determine,  being  unacquainted  with 
that  tract  of  country;  but  the  little  that  remains  to  be 
said  on  this  subject  will  be  advantageously  deferred  till 
the  remaining  islands  of  the  Clyde,  where  the  same  rocks 
occur,  have  been  examined. 


I  MOST  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing rocks  of  Arran,  which  are  generally  found  in  a  position 
superior  to  the  sandstone,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  of  later  origin. 

Their  general  places  and  relations  have  already  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
them  in  detail.  This  arises  from  the  very  limited  view 
of  them  which  can  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  form  of 
the  ground  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  was  before 
remarked  that  in  the  case  of  stratified  rocks  it  is  easy  to 
infer  the  nature  of  a  considerable  space  from  the  com- 
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{Mfison  of  distant  points^  regard  being  had  to  the  dispcN 
sition  of  the  strata*  This  can  sometimes  be  done  eyeii 
in  granite,  although  not  a  stratified  rock,  since  i):  is  con* 
sistent  in  maintaining  its  unstratified  character  and  its 
inferiority  of  position.  But  the  rocks  under  review  ate 
sometimes  disposed  in  shapeless  overlying  masses;  at 
others  in  beds  parallel  to  the  strata,  and  either  superior  or 
inferior  in  position,  while  in  still  other  cases  they  inter- 
sect  them,*  forming  large  intruding  masses  or  smaller  veins. 
Henee^  arises  that  peiplexity  which  prevents  any  accurate 
inferences  from  one  portion  to  another;  so  that  the  account 
of  any  mass  can  scarcely  be  extended  beyond  the  inune* 
diate  point  of  observation.  They  are  well  known  by 
the  several  names  of  basalt,  greenstone,  syenite,  claystone> 
clinkstone,  compact  felspar,  and  porphyry.  But  these 
rocks  wiU  all,  I  beUeve,  be  found  to  pass  into  each  other 
by  regular  gradations ;  while  the  connexions  of  all  of  them 
with  the  stratified  rocks  are  the  same. 

It  will  on  the  present  occasion  be  convenient  to  invert 
the  usual  order  of  description,  and  to  examine  the  several 
rocks  and  their  chsuacters  before  describing  their  places* 
Much  repetition  will  thus  be  saved,  and  if,  aa  will  .frer 
qnently  happen,  a  daystone  be  found  porphyritic  where 
I  have  represented  it  as  plain,,  the  reader  who  may  follow 
this  description  through  Arran,  will  feel  no  surprise ;  know- 
ing that  such  variations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

I  shall  begin  this  series  from  claystone,  as  being  perhaps 
the  simplest.  This  rock  is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland^ 
since  well  characterized  examples  of  it  occur  in  the  Pent* 
land  and  in  the  Ochil  hills.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  Arr^n, 
passing  by  various  stages  into  compact  felspar  or  into 
felspar  porphyry,  but  is  not  found  in  any  considerable 
quantity  in  its  simplest  state.  In  the  first  state  of  indu- 
ration however,  it  occurs  abundantly,  and  under  such 
an  aspect  that  piineralogists  will  perhaps  rarely  agree 

♦  Piatt  XXIV,  fig.  4. 
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in  amigning  the  sai&e  name  to  it.  It  may  indeed  be 
caHed  indurated  daystoney  but  it  may  also  with  as  little 
error  be  considered  a  variety  of  clinkstone  or  of  compact 
felspar,*  since  it  is  not  far  removed  from  these  substances. 
As  the  term  indurated  daystone  is  however  in  many  cases 
very  convenient,  I  shall  for  the  present  adopt  it. 

As  this  rock  continues  to  increase  in  hardness,  it  is 
frequently  characterized  by  an  imperfect  granular  fracture 
and  more  sandy  texture,  as  well  as  by  an  occasionalfy 
carious  or  cavernous  aspect ;  while  it  approaches  so  much 
more  nearly  to  clinkstone  that  the  term  arenaceous  cHidc-' 
stone  may,-  for  want  of  a  better,  be  used  to  distinguish  it. 
This  term  is  expressive  of  its  appearance,  since  it  often 
resembles  sandstone  so  strongly  as  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  it  by  mineralogists  who  have  visited  and  described 
Arran. .  There  is  however  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
appearance  is  the  result  of  an  incipient  decomposition. 

In  a  further  state  of  induration,  and  still  retaining  a 
simplic^ity  of  aspect,  it  puts  on  other  characters,  becoming 
so  various  in  texture,  colour,  and  general  appearance, 
as  to  be  often  a  source  of  error  to  mineralogists,  who 
are  easily. led  to  confound  the  dark-blue,  or  speckled 
varieties,  with  basalt  or  with  fine  greenstones.  The  pre^ 
dominant  colours  are  pale  ochrey  white,  fawn  colour,  brown, 
and  lead  Uue;  and  the  same  colours  occur  in  the  anai^- 
logous  rocks  of  whatever  degree  of  induration.  The  latter 
varieties  are  often  remarkable  for  the  deep  stain  of  yeUow 
which  penetrates  from  the  surface ;  the  effect  of  the  car- 
bonization of  the  black  oxide  of  iron  whence  the  substance 
derives  its  dark  colour.  With  attention,  such  dark  varie- 
ties are  generally  to  be  ilistinguished  from  greenstones  or 
basahs;  since  both  the  latter  derive  their  colour  from 


.  *  I  have  here  used  the  term  .compuct  felsj^r  in  common  wkh  ot\m, 
ipin^nJogists,  ttlthoo^  not  eonviac^  of  ita  propri«lj;  since  tfae  tviH 
ft^QC*  jn  qneitioB  •ppear$  to  contain  soda,  while  felspv  contains  potash 
only. 


/ 
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an  mtermixture  of  hornblende^  a  mineral  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  this  substance.  This  is  the 
particular  rock  to  which  it  would  be  convenient  to  limit 
the  name  of  clinkstone,  which  thus  becomes  the  third 
in  order  from  daystone,  compact  felspar  being  the  last. 
The  term  is  indeed  in  use  for  this  purpose  among  nune- 
lalogistSy  but  has  been  also,  often  applied  to  the  softer 
substance  just  described,  as  well  as  to  compact  felspar. 
It  is  in  truth  difficult  to  limit  names  very  accurately,  when 
the  limits  of  the  approximate  rocks  are  themselves 
evanescent.  The  several  varieties  of  the  clinkstone,  as  it 
occurs  in  Arran,  are  sometimes  massive,  sometimes  pris- 
matic or,  even  regularly  columnar,  while  in.  other  caises 
they  are  schistose;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  masses 
which  are  columnar  in  one  part,  becoming  schistose  in 
another,  and  even  the  columns  thetnselyes  splitting  natu- 
rally into  laminae  at  right  angles  to  their  axes.**^ 

* 

*  This  variety  is  the  porphyry  slate  of  some  authors,  although  that 
name  has  indeed  been  extended,  to  some  of  the  rocks  of  this  fkoiiiy 
ivbicb  ^pittsent  no  appearance  of  a  schistose  structure.  As  a  specific 
name,  it  is  unfortunately  chosen ;  since  it  is  founded  on  a  drcnmstance 
merely  accidental,  and  occasionally  occurring  in  almost  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  overlying  rocks.  In  this  particular  case,  we  have  already 
iht  specific  term  of  claystone  porphyry ;  while  the  schistose  structure 
is  mereover  but  occasional,  and  generally  occupies  but  a  small  part  of 
^  whole  mass ;  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  incidental  variety.  As 
the  same  rock  occasionally  presents  the  prismatic  or  columnar  dispo* 
sition,  it  might  with  equal  justice  claim  a  specific  term  expressive  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  former  structure ;  a  practice,  which  in  the  case  of  basalt, 
has  long  been  rejected  by  mineralogists;  the  form  being  considered 
among  the  accidents  of  the  mineral.  Should  the  schistose  strueture  be 
CQDsidBred  a  specific  distinction,  the  same  rule  must  be  extended  to  the 
other  membera  of  this  family;  aud  thus  the  soft  blue  claystone  and  the 
syenite  of  Mull,  the  overlying  trap  of  Sleat,  and  the  veins  of  Isla,  would 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  species.  Nay,  it  might  even  be  extended  to  granite, 
and  thus  the  schistose  granite  of  Catcol  must  also  be  erected  into  a  new 
species  by  the  name  of  granite  slate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce' 
farther  arguments  for  the  propriety  of  rescmding  the  term  of  porphyry 
slate  from  the  mineralogical  nomenclature. 
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With  a  smoother  fracture,  either  jdaiii  or  conchoidal, 
and  a  tranehioeBt  fragment^  this  rock  becomes  compact 
felspar,  (the  hornstone  of  some)  which,  however  occa- 
sionaHy  fomid  unmixed  in  Arran,  is  more  generally  por* 
phyritic;  containing  crystals  of  felq>ar  more  or  less 
numerous  and  remarkable. 

As  the  yarious  porphyries  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  island,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a -general  sketch  of  their 
appearances.  They  are  still  but  varieties  of  the  sinq>le 
rocks  above  described,  since  their  geolo^cal  connexions 
are  the  same,  and  their  actual  continuity  can  in  most* 
cases  be  traced.  Each  of  the  substances  just  enumerated 
becomes  occasionally  the  base  of  a  porphyry,  and  many 
varieties  in  colour  as  well  as  texture  are  thus  produced ; 
further  increased  by  the  more  dispersed  or  condensed 
numbers  of  the  felspar  crystals,  as  well  as  by  their  varying 
magnitude.  Among  the  most  remarkaUe  of  these,  I  may 
enumerate  one  consisting  of  a  grey  felspar  base  with  large 
white  crystals,  another  of  a  pale  blue  with  white  crystals, 
and  a  third,  still  more  remarkable,  well  known  as  being 
found  at  Drumadune.  This  porphyry,  in  a  base  of  com- 
pact felspar  or  clinkstone,  contains  large  crystals  of  earthy, 
of  common,  and  of  glassy  felspar;  together  with  trans- 
parent grains  of  quartz,  which  have  often  the  form  of 
crystals  of  which  the  angles  have  been  rounded.  The 
base  varies  in  colour,  from  greyish  white  to  dark  lead 
blue ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
many  varieties  of  trap.  But  the  base  of  the  porphyries, 
simple  in  the  above  cases,  becomes  sometimes  compound, 
by  the  intrusion  of  quartz  into  its  composition;  and  thus, 
there  is  formed  a  rock  from  which  the  imbedded  crystals 
of  felspar  again  disappear,  leating  a  simple  and  granitic* 
mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  often  stained  with  spots 
of.  oxide  of  iron,^  as  if  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites, 
hornblende,  or  some  other  mineral.  This  compound  has 
obtained  no  distinguishing  name,  nor  perhaps  is  it  neces-* 
sary,    since   it  is  easily   arranged  with  the  varieties  of 
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nfaaiie,  a  substance  wfaicb  has  ghren  its  nsme  to  a  leading 
d^visiou  among  the  rocks  of  this  family.  Ab,  in  strictnass, 
fsyexute  is  a  componnd  of  hornblende,  quartK,  and  felapar, 
althoQgh,  as  in  St.  Kilda,  Mull,  Rum/ and  Sky,  the  faoii»- 
Uende  is  often  wanting,  the'  n^ineralogical  character  of 
the  above  mentioned  rock  is  imperfect.** 

In  terminating  this  brief  ac(5ount  of  the  varieties  of 
these  associated  rocks,  it  inay  be  remarked,  that  in  some 
pEaces,  a  fine  breccia  may  be  observed,  consisting  of  frag«> 
ments  of  different  colours,  either  of  compact  felspar,  or 
of  the  other  analogous  substances,  cemented  in  a  basis 
of  the  same  nature.  I  may  also  add  that  in  some  speci- 
mens I  observed  distinct  crystals  of  augit,  and  in  others, 
concretions  of  epidote  entering  as  ingredients. 

In  describing  the  varieties  of  trap,  commonly  so  called, 
which  here  occur,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute 
particulars;  as  these  rocks  have  so  often  already  come 
under  notice. 

Among  these,  greenstone  is  by  far  the  predominant 
subistance,  but  it  occurs  under  a  great  diversity  of  aspect ; 
appearing  also  to  be  derived  from  two  distinct  vaiieties  of 

*  The  syenite  of  the  trap  family,  though  nominally  the  same  as  the 
syenite  found  with  granite,  is  almost  always  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity 
of  aspect  easier  to  recognise  than  to  describe,  and  most  frequently  by  the 
imture  of  the  felspar.  In  certain  cases,  it  is  true,  the  resemblaace  is 
strong;  .bat  it  is  necessaiy,  for  the  purposes  of  geology,  as  before 
remarked,  that  the  two  rocks  should  be  distinguished  by  appropriate 
terms.  The  syenite  found  with  granite  might  perhaps  be  conveniently 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  syenitic  granite,  a  name,  if  one  is  real!  j 
requisite,  sufficient  to  discriminate  its  mineralogical  character,  witboat 
confounding  its  ge<^ogical  relations.  By  this  simple  arrangement,  a  cobp 
fosion  to  be  found,  even  in  very  recent  geological  writings,  and,  in  soma 
cases,  generated  by  the  ideas  attached  to  these  terms,  is  avoided.  It-is 
unfortunate  that  this  term  should  have  been  applied  to  two  rocks  differ- 
ing in  such  important  circumstances ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  account  ibr  its 
choice  as  originally  applied  to  the  overlying  rocks ;  since  the  well  knowtt 
Egyptian  rock  whence  it  was  derived,  is  a  granite  in  geological  connexion, 
and  presents  decided  granitic  characters.  The  observations  of  recent  tra* 
vellers  who  have  visited  the  quarries  of  Syene,  prove  that  they  are  situated 
on  the  skirts  of  the  granite  mountains. 
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Ae  compaet  felspar,  or  clinkstone^  the  one  of  a  dark,  the 
oAer  of  a  light  colour.  In  the  former  case,  the  addi* 
tion  of  the  hornblende  to  the  basis  of  clinkstone  or  com- 
pact felspar,  is  so  gradual,  that  the  change  is  at  first 
not  percept3i>le,  and  specimens  of  tlie  two  rocks  are 
therefore  easily  confounded.  This  also  results  in  other 
eases  where  the  quantity  of  the  additional  ingredient 
is  considerable;  the  dark  colour  of  the  compact  £^par 
concealing  that  of  the  hornblende. 

As  it  is  often  impossible  to  assign  names  to  these  tran* 
litions,  it  is  not  surprising  if  different  obseryers  disagree 
in  describing  these  rocks,  by  referring  them  to  one  or 
other    of  the  extremes.     But  the   transition   from  the 
white  or  pale  varieties,  is  more  defined  as  well  as  mora 
obvious ;   and  the  specimens  are  often  interesting  from 
tke  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  hornblende  crystala 
are  disposed  in  the  basis  or  intermixed  with  it.    Some- 
times diey  appear  in  the  form  of  small  obscure  afoU, 
as  in  the  rock  of  Ailsa;  in  which  case  if  quarts  be  also 
conjoined  to  the  felspar  in  the  basis,  the  rock  will  be 
a  syenite  instead  of  a  greenstone.    In  another  case  thayr 
are  disposed   in  an  arborescent  manner,  in  a  third  in 
>  long  distinct  prismatic  crystals ;  while  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  hornblende  at  length  produces  greenstones  of  a 
more  ordinary  aspect,  which  are,  id  ji  further  progr««i, 
to  tenninate  in  basalt.    These  several  con^unda  vary 
mu^  in  the  magnitude  of  their  crystallization,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  island,  (not  far  from  Glen  leg)  three  distinct 
kinds  are  found  aggregated  together  in  one  rock;    in 
that  reapect  much  resembling  those  vari^ies  of  graniteiy 
described  in  the  beginning  of  this  account,  which  contain 
fine  grained  concretions  imbedded  in  a  coarser  basis.    A 
variety  still  more  singular  occurs  in  the  same  place.    This 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  distinctly  coloured  greenstones, 
the  one  nearly  white,  and  the  other  nearly  black,  fi:om 
the  different  proportions  of  hornblende  in  them;  being 
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sometimes  joined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a 
conglomerate  rock,  while,  in  other  cases,  ramifying  reins 
of  the  white  are  found  passing  through  the  dark  variety* 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  appearance,  nor  to  deter* 
mine  whether  these  are  real  fragments  or  only  acci* 
dental  modifications  in  the  distribution  of  the  substances 
which  form  the  greenstone.  Real  trap  conglomerates 
are  also  found  associated  with  the  other  greenstones^ 
in  the  usual  irregular  manner  in  which  they  always 
occur,  and  often  presenting  a  considerably  indurated 
texture. 

The  last  and  most  rare   variety  of  greenstone  to  be 
noticed,  is  of  a  dark  colour  and  coarse  texture,  strongly 
resembling  some  of  the    rocks   formerly  mentioned    as 
found  at  Harris  in  Rum.     It  contains  augit,  and,  gene- 
rally also,  compact  mesotype  (possibly  nadelstein);  diis 
latter  compound  resembling  precisely  the  rock  found  at 
Eilan  Wirrey  in  the  Shiant  isles,  and  in   Sky.     It  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  mesotype  does  not  here  occupy 
an  amygdaloidal  cavity,  but  is  confusedly  united  to  the 
other  ingredients,  forming  a  regular  constituent  part  of 
the  rock.     It  seems  occasionally  to  pass  into  chalcedony, 
ihto  quartz,  and  into  prehnite;  but  the  minuteness  and 
imbedded  position  of  the  globules  prevents  these  changes 
from  being  accurately  examined.    ' 

'  It  may  be  added  to  this  account  of  the  varieties  of 
greenstone,  that  it  occasionally  occurs  'of  a  pbrphyritic 
aspect ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  perhaps  to  say,  that  basalt 
is  also  found  aknong  the  other  rocks  of  ibis  division; 
sometimes  in  the  overlying  masses,  but  more  frequentiy 
in  the  veins. 

Having  thus  considered,  in  as  much  detail  as  appears 
necessary,  the  several  substances  which  form  the  over- 
lying rocks  of  Arran,  it  remains  to  describe  their  geological 
connexions  with  each  other  and  with  the  stratified  rocks ; 
tbgeth^r  with  such  parts  of  their  topography  as  are  either 
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•requisite,  or,   from   the  imperfection   of  the  modea  of 
reference,  practicable.* 

it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  southern  district  presents  indications  proving  that 
'it  is  formed  of  a  baaiJB  of  red  sandstone,  covered  and 
obscured  in  various  places,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  by  overlying  masses  of  unstratified 
rock.  These  consist  principally  of  the  several  varieties 
of  felspar  rock,  a  certain  extent  of  trap  being  also 
found  associated  vrith  them.  The  causes  already  pointed 
out,  consisting  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  shape 
of  the  ground,  virhich  render  it  impossible  to  assign  the 
-points  where  the  sandstone  appears  at  the  surface,  equally 
prevent  any  accurate  account  of  the  places  of  the  over, 
-lying  rocks.  In  a  general  view  they  may  be  considered 
as  occupying  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  land ;  while 
the  sandstone,  inferior  to  them,  is  only  to  be  seen  where 
natural  causes  have  eroded  the  beds  of  torrents;  or 
on  the  sides  of  hiUs  where  the  surface  has  undergone 
•changes  of  its  original  form.  I  must  refer  to  the  map 
for  the  only  record  which  I  can  give  of  these  rocka  over 
the  principal  part  of  their  extent  within  the  interior: 
it  is  necessarily  of  the  most  general  nature;  since  the 
want  of  local   names,  no   less   than   the  geographical 

.  ^  As  alt  the  substances  above  described  ara  associated  by  the  conW 
mon  bond  of  coonezioD  and  transition,  and  by  that  of  a  common  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  stratified  rocks^  a  common  geological  term 
might  here  be  adopted  for  the  whole.  But  to  accommodate  as  much 
as  possible  this  description  to  the  prevailing  practice,  that  of  trap  will 
be  applied  to  the  greenstone,  basalt,  and  amygdaloid ;  although  some  of 
tiie  oUier  division  will  occasionally  and  unavoidably  be  included  under 
it.  For  that  division,  the  term  of  felspar  rock  will  be  adopted,  which^ 
however  objectionable,  is  convenient  because  it  is  indefinite.  The 
ine  of  any  of  the^  ordinary  te^ns  for  this  purpose,  such  as  daystone, 
clinkstone,  syenite,  or  porphyry,  would  be  more  objectionable^  from 
their  definite  meaning;  while  to  name  each  individual  variety  in  treating 
Uf  the  general  detaib,  would  lead  to  peiplexity  and  tedious  repetitions. 
It  will -be  sufficient  to  specify  Aan  in  tbeir  most  important  sftQationt. 
VOL.  II.  D  D 
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imperfediiMis  of  the  map  of  Arran,  preTents  any  accu- 
rate references..  The  predominant  varieties  appear  to 
be  indumted  claystone  and  clinkstone,  ^hich,  either  in 
a  simple  state  or  slightly  porphyritic,  occupy  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  ground,  displaying  sometimes 
the  prismatic  and  at  others  the  schistose  structure ;  while 
they  are  occasionally  of  a  daric  blue  colour,  but  generally 
of  a  pale  greyish  white.  In  proceeding  to  point  out 
such  places  as  admit  of  a  more  accurate  description,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  these  occur  chiefly  along  the  shore, 
where  considerable  sections  are  exposed  to  view. 

A  remarkable  porphyry  was  mentioned  as  forming  the 
promontory  of  Drumodune.  This  is  a  large  bed,  ex- 
tending, as  its  broken  front,  about  500  yards,  and 
being  there,  on  an  average,  about  eighty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  divided  into  prisms  perpendicular  to  the 
bed,  which  give  it,  in  a  general  view,  a  columnar 
aspect;  but  they  are  neither  defined  nor  regular.  It 
lies  upon  the  sandstone  strata,  which  can  be  seen 
in  a  horizontal  position  in  different  places ;  but  is  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  laminar  intermediate  mass  which 
is  not  porphyritic.  This  consists  of  the  basis  of  the 
porphyry  without  the  felspar  crystals;  approaching  to 
compact  felspar,  and  of  dilBEerent  colours,  iron  grey,  brown, 
and'  pale  grey ;  all  of  which  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  porphyry  itself.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  rock, 
it  is  here  necessary  to  mention,  that  to  the  westward  of 
this  point  a  large  vein  of  the  same  porphyry  occurs  on 
the  shore,  the  sand  of  which  prevents  its  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  rocks  from  being  traced.  But  on  the 
east  side  of  Drumodune,  towards  Tormore,  at  a  place 
conspicuous  for  pitchstone  veins,  another  of  a  very  large 
size,  and  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  be  seen  traversing  the 
sandstone;  together  with  some  smaller  veins  which  it 
is  imnecessary  to  specify  more  particularly.  The  most 
extensive  mass  of  this  porphyry  lies  between  Blacky 
water   bay  and  Sliddery,    where   its  broken  edge   can 
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be  traced  all  along  the  shore.  I'  did  not  there  discoyer: 
the  sandstone  below  it^  and- 1  cannot,  therefore  determinei 
whether  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  vein  or  an  orerlying  mass  ;• 
an  object  of  no  consequence  in  a  scientific  vieWy  as  it 
was  jost  shown,  that,  at  Drumodune,  it  exists,  like  the 
other  vjarieties  of  ^felspar  rock,  in  both  these  states.  This 
rock  can  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  inland ;  bat . 
its  connexions  and  boundaries  are  there  as  obscure  as  those 
of  the  other  rocks  already  described.  I  must  add  that, 
throughout  this  porphyry,  irregular  concretions  and  im-* 
perfect  veins  are  occasionally  to  be  found,  consisting  of 
the  base  alone,  void  of  crystals,  and  on  a  first  view  resem* 
bling  ordinary  trap  veins :  an  appearance  very  analogous 
to  some  of  those  well  known  veins  and  concretions  that 
occur  in  certain  granites. 

Thus  far  only  does  it  appear  necessary  to  describe  the 
overlying  rocks  of  the  felspar  division  which  occur  in  the 
island ;  any  further  attempts  at  individual  description  would 
only  lead  to  a  fatiguing  repetition,  without  benefit  to  the 
science,  or  utiUty  to  the  geologist  who  may  hereafter 
traverse  the  same  ground.  The  veins  however,  pre- 
sent somewhat  more  variety  and  greater  interest ;  while 
it  is  at  the  same  time  more  easy  to  refer  to  their  places ; 
the  most  conspicuous  being  tolerably  well  indicated  by 
geographical  marks. 

One  of  these  veins  is  to  be  seen  on  the  shore  near 
CorygiUs,  between  Brodick  bay  and  Clachland  point. 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  in  the  cMs,  it  is 
-on  a  first  view  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sandstone 
in  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  has  indeed  been  described 
as  a  white  columnar  sandstone.  On  comparing  its  po8s> 
tion  however  with  that  of  the  sandstone,  it  is  easily  seen  to 
be  a  vein  placed  at  an  angle  with  that  of  the  strata  in  which 
it  lies ;  its  dip  being  towards  the  south,  at  thirty  degrees 
-or  more,  while  the  surrounding  sandstone  is  placed  at  a 
much  lower  angle.  It  is  about  thirty  yards  in  thickness. 
It  consists  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  clinkstone,  at  times 
slightiy  porphyritic;  cmd  exhibits  two  distinct  structures ; 
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a  prismatic  one  at  the  bottom,  and  a  Bchistose  near  the 
upper  stirfisLce.  This,  latter  surfaoe  is  in  dontact  with  fine 
sandstone,  while  the  lower  side  rests  on  conglomerate* 
If  the  examination  of  this  vein  be  continued  on  the  fiat 
shore,  it  is  found  dosely  united  to  a  large  trap  veini 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  form  a  part  of  it ;  being 
parallel,  and  generally  in  dose  contact,  and  running 
east  and  west  with  a  common  dip  of  thirty  degrees  to 
the '  southward.  The  appearances  are  so  peculiar  as  to 
deserve  a  more  particular  detail  and  a  diagram.*  By 
a  minute  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  conglo* 
merate  is  occasionally  interposed  between  the  two,  al*^ 
though  often  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Thus 
these  veins  are  proved  to  be  independent,  and  the  con« 
nexion  between  them  incidental.  The  fine  sandstone 
lies  beneath  the  trap  vein,  and  is  much  intermixed  with 
it;  the  trap  appearing  to  be  dispersed  in  lumps  through^ 
out  the  bed.  Although  the  red  colour  of  the  conglof 
merate  continues  unchanged,  the  sandstone  assumes  the 
dark  grey  colour  of  the  trap.  Where  the  porphyry  is 
in  contact  with  the  trap,  it  is  undulated,  and  acquires 
an  intense  degree  of  hardness. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  towards  Lamlash^ 
another  vein  of  this  substance,  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  occurs.  As  far  as  its 
general  appearance  and  dimensions  are  concerned,  it  is 
so  similar  to  the  former  as  to  require  no  particular  detail : 
I  may  only  remark  that  it  appears  of  equal  breadth  on 
tiie  shore,  but  somewhat  less  in  the  diff*.  The  appear*- 
anoes  for  which  it  is  solely  remarkable,  are  to  be  found 
-at  its  junction  with  the  sandstone  on  the  shore,  and  are 
most  conspicuous  below  high  water  mark ;  for  which 
leason  it  should  be  examined  at  low  water. 

In  some  places,  the  sandstone  is  found  to  be  much 
indurated  at  the  junction,  whUe  the  claystone  or  clinkr 
.stone  is  softened,  as  if  in  a  state  of  decompoaition.s  It  must 

»  Plate  XXIV.  fig.  1. 
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be  remarked,  that,  in  both  these  veins,  the  texture  varies^ 
80  as  to  admit  in  different  places  of  both  the  terms  just 
used,  and  that  the  rein  now  under  review  is  seldom 
if  ever  porphyritic.  But  the  circumstances  for  which 
this  vein  is  chiefly  remarkable  are,  a  concretionary  glo» 
bular,  and  a  striated  structure ;  both  of  these  being  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  junction,  and  no  where 
else.  In  some  specimens,  the  former  puts  op  the  appear** 
ance  of  circular  or  elliptical  spots,  strongly  resembling 
in  aspect  the  well  known  spotted  Siberian  jasper.*  The 
striated  variety  is  either  found  separate,  or  united  with 
the  globular  in  the  same  specimen.  In  both  cafltes^ 
the  spots  as  well  as  the  stripes  are  attended  with  cor^ 
responding  differences  of  hardness;  the  former  arising 
from  the  globular  structure,  the  latter  from  a  -schis* 
tose  or  laminar  one.  The  spots  being  often  dlip* 
tical,  compressed,  or  elongated,  occasionally  becomjp 
laminsB  in  the  progress  of  elongation,  passing  into  them 
by  insensible  degrees.  That  portion  of  the  vein  which 
lies  near  the  sandstone,  and  contains  these  appearances,  is 
yery  small,  but  yaries  much  in  hardness  in  different  places  j 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  induration  bears  any 
relation  to  its  proximity  to  the  sandstone.  The  concre- 
tionary structure  takes  place  both  in  the  hard  and  in  the 
soft  varieties;  but  with  some  differences,  inasmuch  as 
the  globular  bodies  appear  in  the  latter  to  be  softer 
than  the  base,  while  in  the  former  they  are  harder. .  They 

*  The  term  jasper  has  been  used  in  50  vagi^e  a  manner,  and  applied 
to  so  many  substances  depidedly  different  in  mineral  character,' that 
it  is  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  ambiguity  in  speaking  of  its  geological 
connexions.  But  if,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  be 
limited,  it  will  probably  be  found  to  appertain  chiefly  to  the  overlying  or 
Teopus  rocks  of  the  porphyry  family.  In  this  way  it  occurs  in  Glenco>, 
passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  common  coloured  claystonea^ 
and  into  the  porphyry  of  that  district.  The  well  known  mass  found  on 
the  east  side  of  Scotland  near  Fettercairn,  seems  also  to  be  an  inde^ 
peiident  rock  intruding  among  the  primary  strata,  in  the  same  iaamie# 
ss  the  rocks  of  that  famUy  are  known  to  interfere  with  tboil^* 
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occasionally  present  a  beautifully  radiated  fibrous  struc^ 
ture ;  die  rftdii  sometimes  diverging  from  a  pointy'  and  at 
others-  from  a  solid  nucleus,  which  is  farther  in  some 
instances  surrounded  by  a  white  earthy  crust*  In*  this 
progress'  of  induration  the  rock  at  length  loses  it&  cha^ 
facter  entirely,  appearing  to  pass  into  a  substance  of  an 
HFtdefinable  nature;  of  a  homy  aspect  and  dark  dull 
green  colour.  It  is  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  this 
substance  by  saying  that  it  partakes  of  the  characters  both 
of  chalcedony  and  of  pitchstone ;  it  has  been  sometimes 
improperly  described  by  the  name  of  globular  pitchstone  ; 
a  rock  from  which  it  is  nevertheless  far  removed,  by 
its  extreme  toughness,  by  the  want  of  lustre,  and  by  the 
form  ef  its  fracture.  In  these  hard  varieties,  the  circum*^ 
stance  foimerly  described  as  found  in  the  concretionary 
siliceous  schists  of  Scalpaand  the  Shiant  isles,  also  occurs* 
The  intermediate  parts  of  the  stone  waste  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  the  globular  concretions  remaining  in  a 
distinct  form,  and  producing  a  botryoidal  surface. 

A  third  vein  of  the  same  porphyry  occurs  stiH  nearer 
to  Clachland  point,  but  it  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
seems  attended  by  no  peculiarities. 

A  remarkable  vein  of  a  similar  indurated  claystone,  is 
found  near  Machrie  on  the  sea  shore,  lying  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Machrie  and  the  lorsa.  It  runs  nearly 
at  right  angles  through  the  sandstone,  which  is  here  hori- 
zontd ;  being  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  divided  into 
irregular  columns.  The  point  of  junction  between  this 
vein  and  the  sandstone  is  not  visible.  But  such  junctions 
may  be  seen  in  many  places  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
both  at  the  contact  of  veins « and  of  overlying  masses* 
One  of  the  most  remarkable,  occurs  near  Blackwater  bay> 
eastward  of  Drumodune.  A  great  continuous  mass  of 
the  felspar  rock,  resembling  a  bed,  is  here  to  be  seen;  its 
mineralogical  character  undergoing,  in  different  places, 
0ome  slight  changes  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  parti-* 
cularize.    At  one  of  the  extremities,  its  junction  with  th« 


stoidstone  beds  is  fotad,  and  these  abut  against  it;  the 
6nds  of  the  stiuta  in  contact  with  the  fekpar  rock, 
being  slighdy  turned  up  out  of  their  general  direction* 
In  fdlowing  these  strata  eastward^  the  felspar  rock  is 
again  seen  passing  once  more  in  a  vertical  direction 
through  the  mass  of  strata,  and  with  the  remarkable 
appearance  represented  in  the  subjoined  sketch.*  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  third  and  very  distinet  vein  visible,  present- 
ing a  similar  connexion  and  a  prismatic  fractnre.  It  is  in 
tins  place  that  the  crystalline  change  of  the  sandstone* 
formerly  described,  occurs. 

It  is-  unnecessary  to  describe  any  more  of  those  veins* 
diat  traverse  the  sandstone  strata,  as  none  of  them  appear 
to  be  attended  by  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.     But 
it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  geological  history  to  men- 
tion that  they  occasionally  traverse  the  granite ;  in  whichr 
respect  also  they  present  a  common  feature  with  the 
ordinary  trap  rocks*    They  are  however  far  less  common 
than  trap  veins  in  those  situations,  as  I  only  discovered 
one  example  in  situ,  although  indications  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  other  places.    The  vein  to  which  I  allude  is 
found  near  the  summit  of  Goatfell,  and  consists  of  a  grey 
compact  felspar  inten^ersed  with  white  crystals  of  the 
same  mineral.    It  is  very  intimately  united  to  the  granite 
at  its  edges.    The  indications  abov^  mentioned,,  consist  in^ 
scattered  masses  of  indurated  claystone  and  of  felspar 
porphyries,  which  are  found  on  the  sides  of  Ben  vearan  in 
different  places,   and  are  doubtless  derived  from  veins, 
although  I  was  unable  to  detect  them.    It  is  superfluous 
to  enumerate  any  more  of  these  local  details,  as  they  arc^ 
uninteresting  in  a  topographic  view,  and  as  the  places 
already  described  affi>rd  sufficient  foundation  for  examin- 
ing the  geological  relations  of  the  several  rocks  to  each 
other  and  to  the  strata  which  they  accompany.    With 
respect  to  the  former,  all  the  varieties  are  found  to  be  con- 

•  Pfate  XXIV.  fig.  3. 
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nested  by  a  common  bond  of  mutual  transition ;  and  witk< 
respect -to  the  latter,  they  all  possess  the  double  relatioa 
of  intersectmg  them  in  the  form  of  veins,  and  surmiounting 
them  in  that  of  overlying  masses;  the  same  portion  pre- 
senting both  characters  in  connexion. 

I  shall  now  point  out  such  localities  of  the  trap  rocks.* 
as  are  in  any  way  interesting. 

The  mass  of  greenstone  incumbent  on  the  sandstone 
between  Lamlash  and  Brodick  bays,  consists  principally^ 
if  not  entirely,  of  that  variety  described  as  containing 
augit  and  mesotype,  and  is  properly  therefore,  an  example 
of  augit  rock.  The  same  variety  occurs  at  Clachland 
point,  along  the  shores  of  Whiting  bay,  and  beyond  thaf^ 
towards  Kildonan  Castle ;  being  in  all  these  places  founds 
both  in  an  overlying  position,  and  in  the  form  of  irregular 
masses  intruding  among  the  sandstone  strata.  At  Kil-- 
donan  a  considerable  extent  of  trap  is  to  be  seen;  various 
in  its  aspect  and  structure,  and  forming  a  range  of  hi^ 
cliffs ;  the  shore  itself  presenting  one  flat  bed,  of  which 
the  surface  is  even,  and  divided  into  polygonal  compart- 
n^nts.  At  the  Bennan  head,  a  similar  cUff  is  to  be 
observed,  but  of  less  extent;  and  here,  as  far  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  observation,  the  whole  mass  seems^ 
at  one  side  at  least,  to  pass  through  the  sandstone  strata 
which  are  found  abuttjng  against  it :  this  mass  is  probably 
^  large  vein* 

Masses  of  fine  and  coarse  greenstone  are  found  every 
^here  dispersed  among  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  the 
80ut)iern  dividioti  of  the  island;  but  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  neither  their  true  nature  nor  their  extent  can  be 
assigned^  They  may  either  be  veins  or  overlying  bodies : 
in  all  probability  both  occur.  The  most  continu<ms  range 
of  greenstone  which  I  observed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Mis 
that  divide  the  course  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  Sliddery 
water  from  the  Brodick  and  Shiskin  road,  where  these 
rocks  occupy  a  space  of  some  miles  in  extent,  but  where 
their  boundaries  or  connexions  with  the  other  rocks,  cannot 
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I  bdieye  be  traced  with  any  eertainty.  The  last  of  these 
'Oveijying  loasBes  to  be  describedy  is  conspicuous  for  ite 
limited  extent,  as  the  former  is  for  the  great  space  which 
it  oocapies.  It  is  moreover  remarkaUe,  as  being  the 
northernmost  overlying  mass  occurring  in  the  iriand ;  lying 
in  fact  immediately  on  the  boundary  of  that  line  which 
was  formerly  described  as  separating  the  granite  divisioft 
of  Arran  from  that  in  which  the  trap  ro^ks  form  the  lead- 
ing character.  It  is  seen  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  over  the 
head  of  Olen  Shira,  where  that  valley  joins  to  Glen  Rossie ; 
lying  above  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and  not  hue 
from  the  place  where  these  terminate  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  micaceous  schist.  The  area  it  occupies  does  not  seem 
to  exceed  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  but  it  offers  no  other 
peculiarity  requiring  a  fuither  description. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Arran  presents  instances 
where  the  trap  rocks  are  found  in  the  same  double  con* 
nexion  with  the  secondary  strata  as  the  felspar  rocks  are ; 
since  this  fact  is  of  universal  occurrence ;  it  is  qtore  neces* 
sary  to  inquire  respecting  the  mutual  connexion  of  these 
-two  classes  of  rocks.    They  pass  into  each  other  by  insen^^^ 
sible  gradations,  as  they  have  formerly  been  shown  to 
do  in  Rum.    It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  inquire  into 
the  relative  antiquity  of  these  two  sets  of  rocks  ^  since 
we  aje  thus  entitled  to  conclude   that  they  are  of  the 
same  age,  and  that  they  owe  their  present  position  to 
a  common  cause,  or  at  least  to  a  series  of  common  causes. 
For,  although  the  circumstances  now  related,  assign  a 
common  origin  to  jthe  two  divisions,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  this  should  bold  good  of  all  the  individuals.    Appear- 
ances too  well  known  among  the  trap  rocks  to  require 
enumeration,  and  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
show  that  there  have   been    successive    formations    of 
them;  since  they  are  found  in  the  shape  of  veins  inter- 
fering with  each  other.    There  are  not  the  same  means 
of  demonstrating  a  successive  formation  of  masses,  be- 
cause, as  formerly  observed,  the  superiority  of  such  masses 
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to  an  eariier  or  lafer  stratified  rock,  prorea  nofUn^^ 
Rocks  intruding  from  balow  in  a  stata  of  fluidity  or 
aoftness,  whether  that  fluidity  arose  from  an  igneous  fosioa 
or  not,  admit  of  no  such  registry  of  their  ages*  It  is  even 
possible,  that  in  the  course  of  future  investigstion  int^ 
a  set  of  substanees  hitherto  imperfectly  understood,  tbo 
felspai'  rocks  may  be  found  in  some  instances  dentidnt 
strably  later,  and  in  others  earlier,  than  the  rocks  of  the 
trap  division. 

A  great  resemblance  is  often  found  to  exist  between 
some  individuals  of  the  felspar  division  and  others  of  the 
granite  tribe,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  some  of 
the  trap  division.  That  resemblance  holds  very  strongly 
in  comparing  the  transitions  between  the  two  divisions 
of  felspar  rock  and  trap,  with  the  gradations  which  occur 
in  the  different  kinds  of  granite.  There  are  no  greater 
differences  among  the  transitions  of  the  two  former  than 
can  be  observed  in  the  latter;  specimens  of  which  are 
to  be  found,  consisting  at  one  extremity  chiefly  of  felspar^ 
with  sometimes  mica,  at  others  quartz,  or  else  with  both 
these  minerals  superadded ;  while,  at  the  other,  they  become 
so  filled  with  hornblende  that  they  can  scarcely  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  trace  the  continuity  between  those  two 
extremities,  in  granite  as  in  the  overljring  rocks;  the 
varieties  of  aspect  which  it  presents,  being  even  greater 
than  those  which  occur  among  all  the  individuals  of  the 
two  divisions  above  described.  In  other  respects  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  granite  and  the  rocks 
in  question;  although  these  latter  differ  materially,  in 
forming  beds  which  he  over  the  secondary  strata ;  whereas 
granite  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  to  Ue  over  the  pn^ 
mary  in  the  same  manner. 

Trap  veins  are  abundant  throughout  the  island,  and, 
as  is  invariably  the  case,  they  traverse  all  the  rocks  which 
lie.  in  their  way. 

It  would  be  a  tiresome,  and  now  a  fruitless,  task  to 
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enumerate  them,  since  scarcely  any  one  presents  appear- 
ances different  from  those  already  described  in  this  work. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  plain  basalt,  at  others  of  a 
porphyritic  basalt,  or  of  greenstone ;  and  occasionally,  all 
these  sereral  substance^  occur  in  one  vein.  They  are 
very  abundant  in  Whiting  bay,  where  they  traverse  the 
sandstone  in  all  directions;  at  times  passing  through  it 
in  a  course  parallel  to  the  beds.  On  the  shore  near 
Corygills,  one,  of  large  size,  and  nearly  vertical,  is  found 
running  S.  W. ;  being  very  conspicuous,  and  accompanied 
by  others  of  less  note  lying  in  various  directions,  lliis 
exaniple  has  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  great 
vein  of  porphyry  with  which  it  is  associated ;  and  it  is 
further  accompanied  by  another  equally  large,  wJnch 
crosses  the  same  vein  at  a  considerable  angle,  extending 
for  some  distance  along  the  shore.  On  these  I  shall  only 
remark  in  general,  that  many  of  them  are  laminated,  and 
that  these  laminsB  being  of  unequal  hardness,  they  yield 
in  an  irregular  manner  to  the  action  of  the  sea.  Very 
often  they  may  be  observed  to  waste  most  readily  where 
in  contact  with  the  sandstone ;  apparently  from  a  difference 
of  composition  prevailing  at  the  junction  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. In  some  cases  the  sandstone  has  become  indu- 
rated at  the  same  place  ;  but  that  is  only  to  be  detected 
after  similar  exposure  to  the  sea;  when  a  thin  edge  will 
be  found  projecting  an  inch  or. more  above  the  general 
level  of  the  rock,  and  accompanying  the  course  of  the 
vein. 

These  veins  occur  frequently  along  the  northern  shore 
in  the  space  formerly  described  as  occupied  by  the 
secondary  strata.  In  one  place  not  &r  from  Scriden, 
a  mass  of  sandstone  is  found  included  between  two  of 
them,  where  it  becomes  of  a  dark  blue  colour;  the 
same  hue  also  occupying  those  parts  of  the  bed  which 
lie  immediately  oh  the  outside  of  the  veins,  while,  in 
further  progress,  it  resumes  the  usual  red  complexion. 
Between  the   exits   of  the  lorsa  and.  Machrie  riven. 
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to  BXi  eariier  or  later  strayed  rock,  proves  nottdng^.- 
Rocks  intruding  from  below  in  a  state  of  fluidity  or 
soilness^  whether  that  fluidity  Gax>se  from  an  igneous  fusioii 
€r  noty  admit  of  no  sueh  registry  of  their  ages*  It  is  even- 
possible,  that  in  the  course  of  future  investigstioa  int^ 
a  set  of  substanees  hitherto  imperfectly  understood^  tb* 
felspar  rocks  may  be  found  in  some  instances  dem^on^ 
strably  later,  and  in  others  earlier,  than  the  rocks  of  the 
trap  division. 

A  great  resemblance  is  often  found  to  exist  between 
some  individuals  of  the  felspar  division  and  others  of  the 
granite  tribe,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  some  of 
the  trap  division.  That  resemblance  holds  very  strongly 
in  comparing  the  transitions  between  the  two  divisions 
of  felspar  rock  and  trap,  with  the  gradations  which  occur 
in  the  different  kinds  of  granite.  There  are  no  greater 
differences  among  the  transitions  of  the  two  former  than 
can  be  observed  in  the  latter ;  specimens  of  which  are 
to  be  found,  consisting  at  one  extremity  chiefly  of  felspar^ 
with  sometimes  mica,  at  others  quartz,  or  else  with  both 
these  minerals  superadded ;  while,  at  the  other,  they  become 
so  filled  with  hornblende  that  they  can  scarcely  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  is 
equally  easy  to  trace  the  continuity  between  those  two 
extremities,  in  granite  as  in  the  overlying  rocks;  the 
varieties  of  aspect  which  it  presents,  being  even  greater 
than  those  which  occur  among  all  the  individuals  of  the 
two  divisions  above  described.  In  other  respects  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  granite  and  the  rocks 
in  question;  although  these  latter  differ  materially,  in 
forming  beds  which  lie  over  the  secondary  strata ;  whereas 
granite  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  to  lie  over  the  pxi«- 
mary  in  the  same  manner. 

Trap  veins  are  abundant  throughout  the  island,  and, 
as  is  invariably  the  case,  they  traverse  aU  the  rocks  which 
lie  in  their  way. 

It  would  be  a  tiresome,  and  now  a  fruitless,  task  !• 
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enumerate  them,  since  scarcely  any  one  presents  appear- 
ances different  from  those  already  described  ih  this  work. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  plain  basalt,  at  others  of  a 
porphyritic  basalt,  or  of  greenstone ;  and  occasionally,  all 
these  sereral  substancefi  occur  in  one  vein.  They  are 
very  abundant  in  Whiting  bay,  where  they  traverse  the 
sandstone  in  all  directions;  at  times  passing  through  it 
in  a  course  parallel  to  the  beds.  On  the  shore  near 
Corygills,  one,  of  large  size,  and  nearly  vertical,  is  found 
running  S.  W. ;  being  very  conspicuous,  and  accompanied 
by  others  of  less  note  lying  in  various  directions.  This 
example  has  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  great 
vein  of  porphyry  with  which  it  is  associated ;  and  it  is 
Airther  accompanied  by  another  equally  large,  which 
crosses  the  same  vein  at  a  considerable  angle,  extending 
for  some  distance  along  the  shore.  On  these  I  shall  only 
remark  in  general,  that  many  of  them  are  laminated,  and 
that  these  laminae  being  of  unequal  hardness,  they  yield 
in  an  irregular  manner  to  the  action  of  the  sea.  Very 
often  they  may  be  observed  to  waste  most  readily  where 
in  contact  with  the  sandstone ;  apparently  from  a  difference 
of  composition  prevailing  at  the  junction  of  the  two  suIk 
stances.  In  some  cases  the  sandstone  has  become  indu*- 
rated  at  the  same  place  ;  but  that  is  only  to  be  detected 
after  similar  exposure  to  the  sea;  when  a  thin  edge  wiU 
be  found  projecting  an  inch  or. more  above  the  general 
level  of  the  rock,  and  accompanying  the  course  of  the 
vein. 

These  veins  occur  frequently  along  the  northern  shore 
in  the  space  formerly  described  as  occupied  by  the 
secondary  strata.  In  one  place  not  far  from  Scriden, 
a  mass  of  sandstone  is  found  included  between  two  of 
them,  where  it  becomes  of  a  dark  blue  colour;  the 
same  hue  also  occupying  those  parts-  of  the  bed  which 
lie  immediately  oh  the  outside  of  the  veins,  while,  in 
further  progress,  it  resumes  the  usual  red  complexion. 
Between  the   exits   of  the   lorsa  and.  Machrie  rivers. 
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one  ia  to  be  obsenred  running  parallel  to  a  vein  of 
felspar  rock  formerly  described,  resembling  it  exactly 
both  in  position  and  dimensions.  They  are  also  found, 
together  with  veins  of  porphyry  and  of  pitchstone,  near 
Tormore;  where  they  are  however  no  otherwise  con^ 
spicuous  than  as  they  are  posterior  to  the  latter,  and 
add  to  the  general  confusion  of  this  intricate  spot* 
They  also  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Sltddery  water; 
but  are  perhaps  most  conspicuous  between  Coryravie 
and  the  Bennan  head,  where  they  run  like  walls  far 
out  into  the  sea ;  sometimes  forming  commodious  break- 
waters for  small  boats,  and  offering  excellent  foundations 
for  piers,  were  such  buildings  wanted. 

I  formerly  obsenred  that  trap  veins  are  also  found 
traversing  the  granite,  but  they  are  much  less  frequent 
in  this  rock  than  in  the  secondary  strata.  The  cause 
of  this  will  not  appear  difficult  of  explanation,  when 
the  circumstances  formerly  pointed  out  in  the  trap  veins 
of  Strathaird  are  recollected.  It  was  there  shown,  that 
the  greater  number  of  these  might  be  traced  with  much 
probability  to  the  overlying  masses  of  trap  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  that  their  courses  were  Umited^ 
often  indeed  confined  to  a  very  narrow  range.  The 
same  consideration  will  explain  their  greater  frequency 
in  this  island  among  the  secondary  strata^  since  the 
overlying  masses  are  invariably  superincumbent  on  these, 
-and  remote  from  the  granite,  which  has  thus  been 
penetrated  by  only  a  few  of  the  most  persistent ;  possibly 
indeed,  by  veins  of  an  independent  nature,  and  of  an 
-era  different  from  that  of  the  overlying  masses. 

These  veins  occur  in  Glen  Rossie,  but  without  any 
peculiarities  requiring  Retail.  A  very  conspicuous  oi^ 
is  also,  to  be  observed  at  the  head  of  Glen  Sannox;; 
and  of  these  I  may  remark  in  general,  that  their  contact 
with  the  granite  is  always  perfectly  defined,  and  that 
neither  substance  appears  to  undergo  the  least  change 
at  the  place  of  junction.    Occasionally  every  other  rock 
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tas  been  found  affected  by  the  contact  of  a  trap  vein, 
l>ut  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  any  similar  change 
^as  been  remarked  in  granite:  I  need  not  point  ont 
the  very  obvious  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from 
this  fi3Lct. 

Three  or  four  of  these  veins  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
head  of  Glen  Catcol;*  one  of  which  is  so  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  form,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  give 
a  sketch  of  it.i*  It  demonstrates  the  forcible  separation 
of  the  granite,  since  that  rock  has  yielded  in  the  direction 
of  its  joints,  presenting  an  instance  very  similar  to  one 
already  described  near  Coruisk  in  Sky.  But  I  believe 
geologists  will  now  scarcely  require  such  evidence  as 
this  to  prove  that  trap  veins  are  posterior  to  the  granite 
which  they  traverse.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  veins 
similarly  situated  have  been  called  primitive  greenstone; 
and  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  confusion 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  term  so  misapplied.  I  shaU 
therefore  dismiss  this  subject,  and  proceed  to  consider 
that  rock  for  which  Arran  is  so  remarkable,  being  the 
lai^  that  remains  to  be  described,  namely,  pitchstone. 


The  veins  of  pitchstone  are  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  island;  while  detached  fragments  of  the 
same  substance,  found  in  many  other  situations,  seem 
to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  others  not  yet  discovered.  The 
most  conspicuous  and  extensive  of  these  yet  observed, 

*  The  rocks  at  the  upper  part  of  Glen  Catcol  are  covered  with 
ihe  Uiva  montana  of  lightfoot;  a  plant  so  little  comman  as  not  to 
be  much  knpwn  to  botanists.  Its  genus  may  perhaps  admit  of  a 
question,  as  it  presents  the  habits  of  a  Tremella  rather  than  thos^ 
of  an  UJiva.  As  there  is  no  figure  of  it  extunt,  I  have  added  one 
in  Plate  XXX.  It  is  there  represented  in  fructiBcation,  when  the 
leaf  thickens  and  curls  up ;  before  that  period  it  b  a  thin  membrane, 
noderately  undulated. 

t  Pisce  XXyi«  %.  3. 
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occurs  in  the  clifis  between'  Corygills  and  Clacbland 
point ;  resembling  so  strongly  a  mass  of  prismatic  trap, 
as  to  be  often  overlooked  in  walking  along  this  shore, 
even  by  those  who  haye  been  directed  to  the  spot.  It 
is  accessible  from  below  in  one  or  two  points,  and 
the  beach  is  strewed  with  huge  fragments  that  have 
fallen  from  it.  From  its  horizontal  position,  it  has  been 
by  some  called  a  bed;  but,  like  trap  in  similar  cases, 
it  may  with  more  propriety  be  considered  a  horizontal 
rein.  The  visible  face  is  rudely  prismatic,  and  about 
twelve  feet  thicjc;  extending  for  about  200  yards,  and 
terminating  abruptiy  at  each  end.  It  is  aj^arently 
conformable  to  the  sandstone  in  which  it  lies;  but 
whether  rigidly  so,  cannot  be  discovered,  as  the  faces 
of  the  cliff  are  obscuredy  both  by  the  mouldering  of 
the  rocks,  and  by  dispersed  patches  of  vegetation.  like 
the  sandstone,  it  inclines  to  the  S.  W.  in  an  angle  of 
about  thirty  degrees.  Its  texture  is  tolerably  uniform 
throughout,  being  most  commonly  also  lamellar,  and  it  i» 
of  a  dark,  or  bottle-green  colour.  It  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  visible  disturbance  of  the  adjoining  sandstone, 
nor  is  there  any  apparent  change  in  either  rock  at  the 
places  of  contact ;  except  that,  as  happens  so  frequently 
among  the  trap  rocks,  the  vein  decomposes  to  a  certain 
depth  near  the  junction.  In  the  land  above  these  e\i&, 
not  far  from  Dun  Fion,  many  detached  masses  are  also 
found ;  together  with  some  that  appear  fixed  portions, 
and  may  belong  to  other  veins,  or  may  possibly  be 
connected  with  the  large  mass  now  described. 

A  better  known  and  more  conspicuous  vein  crosses 
the  road  in  this  place,  where  it  is  about  thirty .  feet 
wide,  passing  through  the  sandstone  strata.  In  this 
example,  as  in  the  former,  no  affection  of  the  sandstone 
occurs  where  the  two  substances  unite.  The  colour  of 
this  pitchstone  is  green  and  its  structure  lamellar ;  while 
it  occasionally  contains  a  few  crystals  of  felspar  so 
as  to  acquire  a  porphyritic  aspect.      It  is  tender  and 
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easily  broken  when  in  a  moist  state,  like  many  other 
rocks  recently  removed  from  the  earth,  but  acquires  a 
much  greater  degree  of  induration  after  some  days  of 
exposure  to  the  air.  Where  in  contact  with  runimg 
water,  it  decomposes  into  a  tenacious  clay ;  a  thin  coating 
of  which  is  often  found  on  the  exposed  surfaces,  dimi- 
nishing their  natural  lustre. 

A  large  mass  is  to  be  seen  by  the  road  side  at  the 
comer  of  Brodick  wood.  This  appears  to  be  a  wide 
¥ein ;  but  is  very  short  in  its  course  and  much  inclined. 
A  trap  vein  lies  near  it  with  an  angular  course,  such 
as  to  indicate  their  probable  junction;  but  the  ground 
does  not  permit  their  contact,  if  it  actually  takes  place, 
to  be  traced.  The  colour  of  this  pitchstone  is  a  bottle 
green,  and  its  texture  is  porphyritic. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  this  rock,  to  find  some  specimens, 
like  many  obsidians,  presenting  indications  of  an  internal 
structure;  consisting  of  laminsB  imperfectly  parallel,  and 
generaUy  waved  and  contorted.  In  the  vein  now 
described,  no  such  appearance  can  be  observed  in  a 
fresh  fracture;  but,  like  many  of  the  trap  family,  it 
displays,  on  weathering,  obvious  indications  of  that 
which  could  not  be  conjectured  by  examining  the 
unaltered  rock.  The  exposed  surfaces  are  found  beau- 
tifully spotted  with  white,  and  marked  with  white  curved 
lines,  following  each  other  in  the  conformable  manner 
seen  in  certain  varieties  of  marbled  paper.  The  white 
spots  in  this  case  are  produced  by  the  weathering  of 
the  felspar ;  and,  by  this  indication,  many  pitchstones 
are  discovered  to  be  porphyritic  when  the  imbedded 
crystals  can  scarcely  otherwise  be  observed.  As  the 
striped  appearance  is  doubtless  a  result  of  the  internal 
structure,  it  must  proceed  from  the  mixture  of  two 
substances,  differing  in  hardness,  or  in  tendency  to 
decomposition;  and  as  these  marks  are  oft^n  bent  and 
twisted  ia  a  variety  of  capricious  forms,  they  seem  t6 
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prove  that  pitchstone,  like  basaltj^  has  once  been   in  a 
state  of  tenacious  fluidity. 

I  observed  another  interesting  circumstance  in  litis 
vein;  namely,  imbedded  nodules  or  fragments  of  the 
adjoining  red  sandstone;  these  being  found  in  a  part 
which  is  far  distant  from  the  including  walls  of  that 
rock.  This  is  the  only  instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
which  fragments  of  the  including  rock  have  been  found 
in  pitchstone  veins,  although  an  appearance  not  \xds- 
conmion  in  trap;  and  it  presents  an  interesting  analogy 
between  these  two  substances,  in  addition  to  those  which, 
are  already  well  known. 

Another  vein  of  pitchstone  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
is  found  between  Garbin  and  Kilbride;  and  this  ro<^ 
occurs  in  loose  masses,  possibly  portions  of  veins,  at 
the  head  of  Glen  Scordel.  A  vein  of  the  green  variety 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  Came  na  Caillich ;  the  only  instance 
in  the  island  in  which  it  has  yet  been  found  in  the 
granite;  since,  like  trap,  it  seems  chiefly  to  affect  the 
secondary  strata.  There  is  however  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  other  vei^s  exist  in  a  similar  situation;  as 
I  procured  a  specimen  of  a  black  porphyritic  variety  on 
Ben  huish;  and  since,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  a  very 
I)eautiful  porphyritic  variety  occurs  also  in  considerable 
abundance  in  Glen  lorsa.  ^'The  various  loose  masses  found 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  island,  are  oftener  green  than  black, 
and  perhaps  much  oftener  porpbyritic  than  simple.  Some 
of  the  black  varieties  approach  very  nearly  to  fine  grained 
basalt.  Of  the  porphyritic  kinds,  some  detached  masses  fure 
found  in  Glen  lorsa,  not  much  unlike  the  well  known  rock  of 
Egg ;  but  of  an  aspect  still  more  beautiful,  and  containing 
glassy  felspar  in  a  conspicuous  proportion.  Similax  fr^* 
ments  are  found  on  the  beach  below  Scr^eb;  but  jn 
neither  case  has  any  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the^er 
loose  masses,  been  attended  ¥dth  success.  As  the  sand-« 
stone  does  not  occur  in  that  part  of  Glen  lors^  wh^rc.  this 
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pitchstone  is  found,  it  must  in  tkis  place  either  be  derived 
from  the  schist  or  the  granite,  as  I  have  already  surmised ; 
and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  masses  found  at  Screeb 
have  descended  from  the  sides  of  OoatfeD.  There  is 
a  peculiarity  in  the  mineral  structure  of  this  substaace 
worthy  of  remark.  The  felspar  crystal  is  sometimes  a 
mere  shell,  containing  a  central  body  of  the  same  pitch« 
stone  that  surrounds  it;  and  occasionally  it  appears  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  crystalline  plates,  a  lamina  of  the 
rock  intervening  between  each. 

•  But  the  most  remarkable  and  accessible  collection  of 
these  veins,  is  to  be  seen  at  Tormore,  already  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  the  porphyry  and  the  trap  veins.  The 
confusion  of  the  whole  place  is  so  great,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  it,  or  indeed  to  form 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  disposition  of  the  veins. 
Numerous  detached  portions  are  here  scattered  along  the 
(Shore,  .originating  possibly  from  veins  which  escape 
notice  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  difis  and 
the  accumulation  of  loose  materials.  But  independently 
of  these,  there  seem  to  be  four  distinct  fixed  masses 
belonging  to  two  or  more  veins.  The  course  of  the  first, 
commencing  firom  the  north  of  Tormore,  is  short,  and 
its  position  is  at  angles  to  the  sandstone  strata,  ^ich 
are  here  horizontal.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  somewhat 
porphyritic,  and  of  considerable  thickness ;  but  both  its 
extremities  are  concealed  by  the  ruins,  and  by  other  veins 
among  which  it  is  entangled.  The  second  mass  has  a 
course  still  shorter,  which  is  also  at  angles  with  the  sand- 
stone strata.  It  exhibits  different  characters  in  difierent 
parts.  In  general  it  is  of  a  green  colour .  ioiid  coairse 
aspect,  with  a  porphyritic  structure;  but  it  alternates  in 
an  irregular  manner,  and  in  laminae  parallel  to  its  sides, 
with  a  siUceouB  substance  resembling  both  chert  and 
chakedony,  which  will  be  hereafter  described  in  the  cata* 
logue  of  varieties.    By  decomposition,  it  presents  on  the 
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stirfoce  an  orange  brown  stain  in  €he  places  where  thk 
change  of  character  occurs. 

The  third  yein  is  much  more  remarkable.  This  ruxw 
in  a  S.  S.  W.  course  from  the  cliff  for  a  considerable 
apacci  till  it  is  lost  in  the  sea.  It  varies  in  breadth  from 
twelve  feet  to  thirty,  being  slightly  incurvated,  and  in 
some  places  appears  somewhat  conformable  to  the  sand* 
stone;  yet,  even  in  these,  it  forms  an  angle  with  the 
strata,  dipping  towards  the  east.  The  pitchstone  of  this 
vein  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  is  somewhat  porphy- 
ritic,  but  variable  in  texture.  Near  the  sea,  it  is  accom- 
panied on  each  side  by  a  vein  of  chalcedonic  chert,  also 
slightly  porphyritic ;  a  circumstance  much  resembling  that 
which  occurs  in  the  pitchstone  of  Egg,  the  chert  vein 
there  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  pitchstone. 

The  fourth  and  last  mass  is  also  of  considerable  extent, 
but  is  less  easy  of  investigation.  At  first,  nothing  is 
perceived  but  a  confused  heap  of  detached  blocks:  a 
narrow  examination  however,  shows  that  these  are  all 
portions  of  a  single  mass ;  the  greater  number  of  them, 
although  detached  from  each  other,  being  still  in  iUu. 
This  collection  of  fragments  is  horizontal  or  nearly  so, 
and  seems  to  be  the  exposed  portion  of  a  vein,  oon-^ 
formable  to  the  sandstone,  and  split  into  separate  parte 
by  exposure  to  the  weather.  In  structure,  it  is  perfectly 
identical  with  the  smaller  mass  first  described;  showing 
the  same  gradual  passage  into  chert,  with  the  same  orange 
brown  stains. 

On  comparing  these  four  separate  masses,  it  seems  pro* 
bable  that  the  first  and  fourth  are  portions  sof  the  same 
vein,  which  in  one  .place  cuts  the  strata  and  in  the  other 
conforms  to  them ;  the  identity  of  structure  being  abso^ 
lute.  In  the  same  way  it  seems  probable,  that  the  second 
is  a  portion  of  the  third,  the  intermediate  connexion,  in 
both  cases,  being  obscured  by  the  incumbrances  in  their 
vicinity. 
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It  is  unnecesBaiy  to  deBcribe  the  Beveral  intersections 
which  these  veins  undergo  from  the  trap  veins  amongst 
them;  as  they  offer  no  peculiar  interest,  and  must  be 
sufficiently  understood  from  what  has  already  been  related : 
but  before  finally  quitting  this  subject,  a  few  remarks 
on  Ihe  probable  geological  nature  of  this  rock  will  not 
be  superfluous. 

In  every  situation  but  one  in  which  pitchstone  has  yet 
occurred  in  Scotland,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  veins.^ 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  horizontal  mass  at  Cory<r 
gills  is  a  stratum,  but  the  circumstance  of  position  alone 
does  not  justify  that  conclusion.  If  that  alone  were 
sufficient  to  distinguish  a  stratum  from  a  vein,  no  hori'- 
zontal  or  conformable  veins  of  trap  could  exist,  whereas 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  common.  It  may  perhaps 
be  safely  asserted  that  in  almost  every  instance  where  a  trap 
rock  in  a  horizontal  position  is  followed  by  a  stratified 
rock,  it  is  an  intruding  mass,  and  therefore  a  vein  ^  and 
that  the  only  instance  in  which  trap  can  be  viewed  as 
a  bed,  is  where  it  forms  an  overlying  mass ;  since  in  no 
instance  is  there  an  example  of  any  rock  deposited  on 
this  substance,  which,  on  the  contrary,  appears  invariably 
to  be  itself  the  latest  of  all  deposits.  If  there  were  no 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  pitchstone  and  trap^ 
the  following  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  their 
analogy,  and  to  establish  the  true  nature  of  those  masses 
which  are  conformable  to  the  strata  in  which  they 
lie*  They  are  found  in  the  secondary  strata,  in  gra^ 
nite,  and  in  the  trap  rocks;  occupying  thus  a  variety  of 
position  of  which  there  is  no* analogous  example  except 
in  the  rocks  of  thid  latter  family.    No  substance  decidedly 

*  The  exception  to  which  I  here  allade  is  that  of  the  Sciiir  of  Ilgg, 
fbnneriy  described ;  but  if  it  is  an  overlying  mass  it  is  plainly  no  obstacle 
to  the  supposed  posteriority  of  pitchstone ;  it  rather  tends  to  confirm  that 
view  by  strengthening  the  analogy  between  this  substance  and  the  trap 
rocks.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  a  vein  in  the  trap  on 
which  it  now  stands-;  a  notion  strengthened  by  it's  peculiar  «hape,  ssd* 
by  the  evident  waste  of  the  surrounding  rock. 
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stratified  has  yet  been  found  in  positiong  so  TarioiiB  ;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  analogy  existing  to  confirm  the 
tapposatioti  that  the  same  stratified  rock  should  in  one 
case  alternate  with  the  most  recent  stralay  in  another 
occupy  reins  in  the  overlying  rocks  of  an  origin  still 
more  recent,  and  lastly,  occur  in  a  similar  manner  among 
the  most  ancient  unstratified  substances.*  But  the  geo» 
logical  identity  of  trap  and  pitchstone  is  confirmed  by 
other  circumstances  in  its  composition  and  in  its  general 
characters.  In  the  vein  of  Brodick  wood,  it  was  shown 
liiat  it  entangled  fragments  of  the  including  sandstone ; 
a  fieu^  highly  characteristic  of  intruding  veins,  and  well 
known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  trap.  It  was 
formerly  remarked  that,  in  Sky,  fragments  were  found 
near  Loch  Scavig,  consisting  of  basalt  passing  into  pitch- 
stone  ;  a  fact  of  which  the  true  nature  is  ascertained  in 
the  island  of  Lamlash,  shortly  to  be  described.  In  thn 
case,  a  basaltic  vein  presents  the  same  gradual  transition 
into  that  substance,  which  is  thus  found  occupying  the 
walls  of  the  vein  to  a  certain  depth,  wherever  these  are  in 
contact  with  that  vein  of  trap  which  it  traverses  in  its 
passage  through  the  sandstone  in  which  this  latter  lies. 

In  many  instances  indeed  it  is  diflBcult  to  determine 
whether  a  given  vein  be  basalt  or  pitchstone,  so  inde&iite 
is  the  character ;  and,  of  this  occurrence,  examples  were 
also  noticed  in  Sky.  Even  in  the  Scuir  of  Egg,  the 
character  of  the  rock  is  often  so  indeterminate  as  to 
have  induced  observers  to  consider  it  as  a  transiti<m 
between  these  two  substances. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  describe  the  mineral  chamcteis 
of  this  substance  under  the  several  forms  in  which  k 
appears  in  Arran.     These  are  subject  to  many  vaiio- 

*  We  have  indeed  been  informed  that  beds  of  pttchsfeone  are  known 
to  exist  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  as  the  authors  to  whom  we  aio 
indebted  for  this  information,  consider  all  the  conformable  masses  of 
trap  as  beds,  it  is  etident  that,  dietr  opinions,  in  this  instance  also, 
may  be  the  re«uU  of  theoretical  views. 
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tiomiy  most  of  which  are,  in  different  respects,  interest- 
ing; while  many  of  them  iUnifttrate  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  pitchstone  that  haye  either  been  overlooked 
or  misapprehended.  For  these  reasons  the  leading  cha- 
racters of  the  most  remarikable  varieties  will  be  described ; 
by  which  method  the  mineralogist  will  become  more 
perfectly  acquainted  with  this  substance  as  it  occurs  in 
Arran,  than  by  any  minute  description  of  two  or  three 
individuals.  Those  which  I  have  selected  for  notice  are 
the  following : — 

1.  Uniformly  small  conchoidal  in  the  fracture,  and  bottle 
green.* 

2.  The  same,  with  minute  grains  of  quartz  interspersed. 

3.  Concretionary,  simple,  and  of  a  bottle  green  colour; 
presenting  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  breaking,  or  in  the 
forms  of  the  fragments.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:—- 

Spheroids  or  ellipsoids  of  irregular  forms,  varying  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  breadth. 

Columns  of  an  irregular  shape,  some  sides  being  flat 
and  others  round,  from  one  sixth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  reaching  to  five  inches  in 
length. 

Prisms,  square,  triangular,  or  polygonal. 

Lamellar  concretions,  straight  or  curved. 

Columns,  separating  into  joints  with  concave  and  convex 
surfaces. 

These  several  structures  pass  into  each  other ;  and  the 
lamellar,  which  are  most  frequent,  are  sometimes  procured 
in  fragments  a  foot  long  and  six  inches  wide ;  their  thick- 
ness varying  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  This  variety 
occurs  only  about  Corygills. 

4.  Simple,  of  a  bottle  green  colour,  alternating  with 

*  LfA  green  of  some.    The  colour  is  nearly  that  of  hoUlo  gbut. 
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lamellsB  of  a  darker  colour  which  appear  on  the  fiuriace 
like  stripes. 

5.  Simple,  with  distinct  alternate  laminee  of  black,  and 
of  daik  or  of  bottle  green. 

6.  Dark  green  and  porphyritic.  The  imbedded  grains 
are  however  not  crystallized,  but  spheroidal;  and,  when 
large,  present  a  crystalline  nucleus,  which  gi'adually  blenda 
with  the  pitchstone  by  means  of  an  intermediate  enamel : 
when  small,  the  enamel  alone  is  found.  In  the  most 
distinct  specimens,  these  grains  can  scarcely  be  recognised 
for  felspar,  except  by  the  change  they  undergo  on  weather- 
ing. This  is  by  far  the  most  common  appearance  of  the 
pitchstone  porphyries  of  Arran;  and  the  resemblance  to 
that  of  Glamich,  formerly  described,  is  so  striking,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  it. 

7.  Th^  same  with  a  thin  schistose  firactnre. 

8.  Dark  bottle  green,  also  commonly  enumerated 
among  the  pitchstone  porphyries,  but  the  grains  are 
Grounded  and  consist  of  quartz.  They  are  white  in  the 
centre,  but  are  surrounded  by  a  brown  crust,  which  has 
the  aspect  of  chalcedony  and  appears  to  be  a  transition 
from  quartz  to  pitchstone.  This  substance  wiQ  be  pre- 
sently shown  to  occur  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

9.  The  same,  with  this  variation ;  that  the  grains  are 
disposed  in  thin  layers  alternating  with  equally  thin  laminae 
of  the  pitchstone ;  being  further  oJRten  so  condensed  and 
united  as  to  form  granular  continuous  laminee. 

10.  Pale  greyish  green,  granular-conchoidal,  and  por- 
phyritic in  appearance;  but  the  grains  consist  also  of 
quartz.  The  quartz  becomes  gradually  excluded  in  this 
case,  and  thus  many  additional  varieties  are  produced. 

11.  Dark  bottle  green,  containing  grains  of  felspar  so 
transparent  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  on  a  fresh 
fracture.  They  are  only  discovered  to  be  abundant  after 
the  rock  is  weathered;  when  they  are  seen,  white,  and 
thickly  sprinkled  over  the  surface. 
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12.  Ghrey  muddy  green,  granular,  and  ^tening;  but 
the  fracture  passing  to  conchoidal  with  a  dull  siiriaee ; 
when  it  puts  on  the  aspect  of  chalcedony. 

13.  Obscure  yellow  green;  breaking  by  the  first  fioac* 
ture  into  conchoidal  concretions  with  a  smooth  dull  anr- 
&ce.  These,  being  again  broken,  present  a  granular 
glistening  fracture.    This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  former* 

14.  A  mixture  of  chalcedonic  chert  and  pitchstone,  so 
intimate  as  to  resemUe  a  transition  between  the  two  till 
examined  by  the  magnifying  glass. 

16.  Simple  granular-conchoidal,  brownish  green  passing 
to  brown,  and  presenting  different  subrvarieties. 

.    16.  Large  granular,  slightly  conchoidal,  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour. 

17.  Brownish  black,  small  conchoidal-granular,  aud  obr 
scurely  porphyritic. 

1 8.  Black,  with  a  large  flat  conchoidal  fracture ;  spridded 
with  minute  spots  that  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  imr 
bedded  substances,  but  are  discovered  by  the  lens  to 
be  small  squamous  firactures  indepei^dent  of  the  ge- 
neral one. 

19.  Black;  the  conchoidal  and  large  granular  fracture 
united ;  with  rare  and  imperfect  crystals  of  white  glassy 
felspar. 

20.  Black  and  dark  grey  alternating  in  stripes,  re* 
sembling  in  this  respect  some  varieties  of  obsidian; 
minutely  porphyritic,  with  a  very  large  and  perfect  con* 
choidal  fracture  resembling  that  of  glass. 

21.  Passing  into  a  brown  substance  (homstone  of  some) 
apparently  intermediate  between  pitchstone  and  chalce- 
dony, and  interlaminated  with  dry  chalcedony,  (or  chert,) 
and  quartz.  Botryoidal  translucent  chalcedony  occurs  in 
rifts  in  this  variety.  This  transition  is  found  in  one  of  the 
veins  at  Tormore. 

22.  A  transition  into  yellow  brown  chalcedonic  chert, 
the  homstone  of  many  authors. 
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23.  A'p^rfect  transition  into  gr^  and  into  brown  cheit.* 
I  -hftTe  introduced  these  transitions  here/  although  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  pitchstones,  because  they  seem 
to  be  required  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject. 

24.  Dirty  yellow  green  pitchstone,  with  opake  and 
glistening  parts  intermixed,  and  containing  -  numerous 
spherules,  so  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  pearlstone,  if  not 
actually  belonging  to  this  substance. 

25.  Dark  green;  minutely  columnar  and  the  columns' 
separating  into  spheroidal  concretions,  many  of  whidi; 
perhaps  all,  contain  a  central  atom  of  felspar;  found 
loose  on  Ben  huish.  The  approach  of  this  to  pearlstone,^ 
and  its  analogy,  with  the  pitchstone  of  Glamid^  are  both 
interesting  and  illustrative. 

26.  A  beautiful  porphyry  containing  large  and  nume- 
rous crystals  of  glassy  felspar ;  the  pitchstone  basis  being 
bottle  green.  The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
felspar  crystals  were  already  noticed. 

Many  of  the  green  varieties  become  of  a  pure  white 
on^decbmposition,  desquamating  in  successive  thin  crusts. 
These  are  opake,  and  generally  earthy  in  their  aspect;  bi^ 
are  sometimes  glossy,  compact,  and  britde,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble common  white  enamel.  The  natural  green  colour  of 
the  stone  gradually  disappears  as  the  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds, as  if  it  was  produced  by  some  decomposable  or 
soluble  matter.  They  sometimes  become  striped  in  tiie 
progress  of  decomposition,  Uius  indicating   an   internal 


*  The  tenn  hornstone  having  become  ambiguous,  from  its  indiscrimi- 
nate application  to  different  substances,  I  have  thought  fit  to  reject  itf 
thb  only  remedy  in  all  similar  cases  against  future  confusion.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  do  this,  because  it  was  applied  before  minerals  were  as 
well  understood  as  they  are  now,  and  because  we  are  in  posseasion  of 
terms  more  accurate  and  less  liable  to  misapprehension.  All  the  spe* 
cimens  formerly  known  by  this  name,  may  be  referred  to  compact  felspar, 
of  to  chalcedony,  or  to  chert,  or  to  some  transition  between  the  two  lasl 
substances. 
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structure ;  as  I  have  more  fiiUy  pointed  oat  in  descnbing 
the  pitchstone  vein  of  Bredick  wood. 


I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  few  inde- 
pendent minerals  which  have  been  observed  in  Arran^ 
the  history  of  its  rocks  having  terminated  with  that  of 
the  pitchstone. 

It  was  already  remarked  that  smoky  quartz  was  found 
in  cavities  in  the  granite.  The  crystals  sometimes  attain 
a  considerable  size^  and  have  been  collected  for  oma^ 
mental  purposes.  The  felspar  found  in  the  same  sito- 
ationsy  occasionally  also  attains  sufficient  size  and  regu- 
larity to  find  a  place  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors ;  in  the 
porphyiy  of  Drumodune,  it  also  occurs  in  many  distinct 
forms;  the  crystals  being  easily  detached  from  the  rock 
in  oHisequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the^base.  It  is 
said  that  adularia  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
granite,  but  it  did  not  fall  under  my  observation. 

Epidote  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island;  entering 
into  the  schist^  the  granite,  and  the  porphyries;  but  it 
is  neither  conspicuous  for  its  beauty,  nor  for  its  quantity 
in  any  one  spot.  Augit,  mesotype,  and  the  sulphat  of 
barytes  were  already  mentioned  in  the  places  where  they 
occur;  and  they  present  no  interest  to  justify  a  more 
detailed  notice.  Stilbite,  has  been  observed  in  cavities 
in  the  granite ;  in  small  quantity,  and  in  minute  crystals; 
It  occurs  in  the  same  manner  in  Strontian  mine;  but 
excepting  in  these  two  instances,  its  place  in  Scotland 
is  invariably  among  the  trap  rocks. 

It  was  ahready  remarked  that  the  prehnite  found  in  the 
augit  rook  of  Uiis  island,  was  in  very  small  concreticHis, 
but  that  it  exhibited  transitions  into  quartz,  mesotype, 
(or  nadelstein)  and  chalcedony.  These  transitions  are 
very  interesting,  although  here  so  obscure  as  not  to  pre- 
sent very  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  real  nature.  But 
tbw  existence  is  oMifirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  analo- 
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gous  appearances  on  a  much  lai^er  scale  in  the  prehnile 
of  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew ;  and  as  these  circumstances 
hare  not  hitherto  been  investigated,  it  will  be  useAil  to 
describe  them  as  they  occur  in  those  places. 

A  very  extensive  district  of  trap  rocks  is  here  fomid 
occupying  both  shores  of  the  Clyde;  conspicuous  for 
the  quantity  of  prehnite  which  it  contains ;  that  mineral 
being  associated,  as  is  not  unusual,  with  many  more 
of  the  zeolitic  substances  that  appertain  to  this  rock. 
The  prevaiUng  are,  stilbite,  nadelstein,  and  analcime: 
kumonite  and  ichthyophthalmite  are  more  rare,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  mesotype  exists ;  as  it  is  occasionally  im^- 
possible,  without  chemical  examination,  to  distinguish 
this  mineral  from  nadelstein  when  it  occurs  in  minnte 
nodules  and  passes  to  the  opake  state.  In  certain  pbuses, 
harmotome  abounds,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  nodules  of  quartz  and  of  chdcedony  so  common 
in  the  trap  rocks  of  Scotland,  are  also  found  in  this. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  other  imbedded  minerals, 
as  they  are  not  connected  with  the  object  at  present 
in  view. 

The  prehnite  here  exhibits  three  very  distinct  varieties 
of  texture,  or  of  aspect;  being  fibrous,  lamellar,  or  pre- 
senting an  even  fracture  which  is  either  flat  or  imperfectly 
conchoidal.  It  is  rarely  crystallized ;  the  most  conunon 
form  being  that  of  a  solid  mass,  with  a  tubercular  or  bo- 
tryoidal  surface  in  those  places  where  the  cavity  which 
it  occupied  has  been  partially  empty.  These  are  at  times 
so  accumidated  as  to  present  stalactitical  forms.  Occa- 
sionally however,  the  surfaces  of  these  tubercles  are  echi- 
nated  with  crystalline  terminations,  generally  very  obscure, 
but  sometimes  sufficiently  distinct  to  give  indications,  at 
least,  of  the  geometric  forms  which  they  seem  endeavour- 
ing to  assume.  In  a  few  rarer  instances,  independent 
but  minute  crystallizations  may  be  observed;  but  the 
forms  even  of  these  are  confused,  either  from  aggrega- 
tion, extreme  minuteness,  or  want  of  geometric  decision. 
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The  colours  are  various,  even  in  the  diflferent  modifications ; 
but  tints  of  green  are  prevalent  in  all  those  which  possess 
an  ordinary  or  a  medium  character ;  while  those  which 
are  at  the  extreme  of  either  of  the  three  textures;  are 
commonly  either  white  or  colourless,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances that  will  immediately  be  stated.  The  green 
colour  varies  from  the  palest  tints  of  yellow,  ordinary, 
and  sea  green,  to  shades  of  considerable  intensity;  yet 
never  attains  a  hue  so  strong  and  bright  as  that  of  the 
prehnite  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Occasionally, 
it  is  evidently  coloured  by  copper,  although  the  general 
green  tint  appears  to  be  independent  of  that  substance. 

In  all  these  cases  the  prehnite  continues  to  be  more 
or  less  transparent,  as  it  is  also  found  to  be  when  pos- 
sessed even  of  a  sap-green  colour.  But  a  variety,  of  a 
dark  bottle  green  hue,  also  occurs,  which,  as  it  becomes 
darker,  also  becomes  opake,  and  is  generally  intermixed 
with  talc  of  the  same  tint. 

Among  the  more  transparent  varieties,  pale  yellow 
btown  is  occasionally  found,  as  well  as  pale  grey;  this 
latter  modification,  as  it  gradually  loses  its  colour,  be- 
coming so  transparent  as  to  show  the  hue  of  the 
rock  to  which  it  is  attached :  in  tiiis  case  also  the  frac- 
ture resembles  that  of  chalcedohic  quartz,  presenting 
no  apparent  internal  texture.  Purple  brown  passing  to 
a  more  reddish  purple  is  not  uncommon  in  the  semi- 
transparent  varieties;  and  the  colour  sometimes  gra- 
dually vanishes  in  the  same  specimen  by  an  apparent 
dilution.  The  former  colour  is  occasionally  so  intense  as 
to  produce  a  perfect  opacity ;  and  the  specimens  of  this 
description  cannot  then  be  distinguished  from  the  brown 
rock  with  which  they  are  associated,  except  by  a  fresh 
fracture.  In  this  however,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the 
radiating  structure  of  the  globules  whibh  form  the  mass, 
which  is  commonly  fibrous  with  a  slight  tendency  to  the 
lamellar,  and  either  opake  or  glistening.  These  speci- 
mens also  present  at  times  a  botryoidal  surface  ;  in  which 
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case  ihey^  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  globular 
varieties  of  siliceous  schist  occurring  in  the  Shiant  isles 
and  ekewhere.  In  the  last  modification  of  colour  which 
it  its  necessary  to  describe,  the  tints  are  disposed,  as 
in  natrolite,  in  zones  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  nodule  ; 
the  different  hues  being  white,  green,  and  purpie,  forming 
a  very  ornamental  mineral,  and  presenting  yet  another 
point  of  resemblance  between  Uiis  substance  and  a  com^ 
mon  member  of  the  zeolite  family. 

The  fibrous  variety  presents  considerable  diversity  of 
aspect,  all  consisting  in  the  greater  or  less  perfection 
of  the  texture,  as  it  proceeds  in  gradation  firom  the  solid 
modification,  or  vacillates  towards  the  laminar.  During 
this  progress,  its  transparency  also  increases,  being  most 
perfect  in  those  specimens  which  possess  the  fibrous  tex- 
ture in  greatest  perfection.  In  these  cases  it  sometimes 
retains  the  usual  green  colour,  but  occasionally  also  be- 
comes colourless;  and  thus  some  of  the  varieties  are 
found  to  be  glassy,  fibrous,  and  transparent.  In  ftTfwnmmg 
the  botryoidal  surfaces  in  these  specimens,  they  present 
the  terminations  of  square  prisms,  sometimes  truncated 
at  right  angles  by  a  surface  either  flat  or  convex;  at 
othei^y  bevelled  on  two  ppposed  faces,  also  by  flat  or 
by  curved  surfaces,  so  as  to  form  wedges,  but  generally 
too  minute  and  irregular  to  admit  of  being  easily  defined. 
Occasionally  however,  the  prisms  are  elongated  and  more 
perfect,  although,  even  in  these  cases,  they  are  accumulated 
into  groups. 

This  variety  therefore  undergoes  a  gradual  set  of 
changes,  in  texture,  colour,  and  transparency,  by  which 
it  approximates  to  nadelstein.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
not  in  any  instance  discovered  a  complete  and  final 
transition  into  that  mineral;  but  the  interval  remaining 
unfilled  is  not  consideraUe,  while,  in  many  specimens,  the 
nadelstein  is  associated  with  the  prehnite  in  such  a  state 
of  indiscriminate  mixture,  that  the  two  cannot  be  se^ 
parated. 
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'  In  examining  the  lamellar  variety,  it  uriD  be  fbnnd  to 
undergo  similar  changes,  according  to  the  increasing 
)>erfection  of  its  structure.  During  this  progress  the 
transparency  also  becomes  more  complete,  while  the 
colour  occasionally  yanishes,  so  as  to  present  specimens 
of  which  the  detached  fragments  are-  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  stilbite,  which  in  these  cases  it  also 
emulates  by  the  gradual  acquisition  of  the  pearly  lustre. 
The  crystalline  forms  of  this  variety  may  be  traced  in 
the  same  manner  on  the  surfaces,  and  they  present  the 
edges  of  square  or  octagonal  lamellee  of  which  the  edges 
are  occasionally  beyilled,  but  more  generally  unmodified. 
Cases  also  occur  where  the  crystals  of  this  variety  are 
nearly  detached ;  and  these,  however  obscured  by  aggre- 
gation, bear  a  considerable  general  resemblance  to  the 
fesciculated  prisms  of  stilbite.  This  variety  therefore 
may  be  considered  as  presenting  an  approximation  to  that 
mineral,  although  in  both  these  cases  the  rarity  and 
imperfection  of  the  crystalline  forms  prevents  the  geome- 
trical connexions  from  being  satisfactorily  estabhshed. 
-  In.  examining  the  solid  variety,  the  first  conspicuous 
change  is  that  from  imperfect  transparency  to  a  limited 
opacity,  which  gradually  increases  till  it  becomes  abso- 
faite;  the  specimen  in  this  case  gradually  also  assuming 
a  firacture  indicative  of  a  differ^it  geometric  structure. 
In  these  cases  the  green  tint  vanishes  entirely,  the  colomr 
becoming  white.  This  transition  is  found  eqiudly  to  occiar 
fiK>m  the  fibrous  or  from  the  lamellar  to  the  opake. 
The  change  of  crystallization  is  here  perfect,  the  forms 
being  those  of  analcime ;  while  the  transition  is  so  com-' 
plete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  such 
a -specimen  when  detached  from  its  original  connexions. 
In  some  specimens  a  single  spherule  may  even  be  ob- 
served, of  which  the  one  half  is  prehnite,  and  the  other  a 
part  ofa  crystal  of  analcime.  Prehnite  is  therefore  a  common 
bond  by  which  these  three  minerals,  otherwise  associated 
by  many  peculiarities,  are  to  a  certain  degree  united. 
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I  kcf e  not  Iiifheito  obserred  any  marks  to  indBcBte 
a  passage  into  laumonite,  ichthyophthalnute,  or  harmo- 
tome.  The  analogy  of  the  latter  to  the  other  zeolitic 
minerals,  appears  indeed  to  be  comparatively  inconsider* 
aUe ;  but  various  specimens  occur  which  seem  to  point  to 
a  possible  transition  from  the  first  of  these  substances 
into  stilbite,  and  from  the  second  into  analcime ;  a  mineral 
presenting  so  many  diversities  of  chai'acter  as  to  require  a 
more  accurate  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received. 
The  arrangement  of  the  zeolitic  substances  appears  indeed 
still  imperfect;  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in 
speaking  of  the  transitions  which,  in  Sky,  occur  from 
midelstein  to  chert  and  to  quartz,  and  of  the  great  diversity 
of  chemical  composition  presented  by  analcime. 

But  these  transitions  into  the  zeolites  are  not  the  only 
examples  of  the  varying  character  of  prehnite.  A  distinct 
transition  into  quartz  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  tract 
under  review.  In  these  specimens  the  centres  of  the 
aggregated  globules  consist  of  prehnite,  commonly  of  a 
distinct  fibrous  texture.  As  the  fibres  extend  from  the 
centre  they  become  harder  and  lose  their  green  hue,  be- 
eoming  also  colourless,  and  at  length  transparent ;  while 
they  enlarge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  accumulated 
prisms  of  quartz.  The  perfection  of  the  change  to  quarts 
b,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  change  to  analcime,  put  out 
of  doubt  by  the  surfaces  of  the  spherules  being  covered 
with  large  and  distinct  pyramids  of  transparent  quartz. 

I  have  not  met,  in  this  tract,  with  any  decided  examples 
of  a  change  to  chalcedony,  unless  the  condition  which 
takes  plac^  between  the  quartz  and  the  prehnite  may  be 
considered  chalcedonic ;  but  such  a  change  would  excite 
no  surprise,  when  it  is  considered  how  slight  the  differences 
are  between  that  mineral  and  quartz. 

In  attempting  to  apply  geometrical  analysis  to  these 
varieties  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  reality  of  those 
changes,  no  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject; 
or  at  least  no  certainty  can  be  procured  respecting  the 
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points  of  change.  This  might,  a  priori,  be  presumed; 
as  the  change  of  character  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  those  alterations  which  prevent  definite  fragments  from 
being  obtained,  except  at  the  perfectly  characterixed 
extremes. 

Bat  they  are  proved  to  be  real  variations  of  composition 
by  chemical  examination.  Corresponding  changes  are 
thus  detected  in  the  proportions  of  the  several  earths 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  several  varieties. 
It  is  plain  that  in  such  cases  an  analysis  of  a  more  accurate 
nature  would  be  attended  with  intolerable  labour,  while 
it  could  lead  to  no  determinate  or  useful  results  as  to  these 
proportions ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  this  view  of  the 
varying  character  of  prehnite  will  account  for  the  dif* 
ferences  of  the  results  that  are  obtained  on  analyzing  it« 
Mineralogists  will  immediately  perceive  the  consequences 
which  hence  follow,  relating  to  definite  proportions,  or  to 
definite  geometric  forms,  as  infallible  characteristics  of 
mineral  species. 
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LAMLASH* 

r 

This  small  island  may  be  considered  a  dependency  of 
Arran^  being  associated  with  it  no  less  in  structure  than  in 
geographical  position.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents  some 
interesting  peculiarities  requiring  notice,  while  the  general 
simplicity  of  its  arrangement  will  permit  that  notice  to 
be  very  brief. 

'  It  consists  of  a  single  mountain  rising  to  the  height 
of  1009  feet,  as  appeared  by  the  barometrical  measure- 
menty  its  length  being  estimated  at  a  mile  and;  a  half,  and 
its  breadth  at  less  than  half  a  mile.  The  surface  is  gene- 
rally rocky  and  covered  with  luxuriant  heath  and  Arbutus 
uva  ursi;  scarcely  any  grass  being  found  on  it,  except 
in  the  lowest  situations.  The  access  to  the  summit  is 
in  general  difficult,  and  the  acclivity  considerable ;  oh  the 
eastern,  side,  the  mountain  is  inaccessible;  the  ground 
descending  rapidly  by  a  succession  of  precipices  and  steep 
slopes. 

From  the  situation  of  Lamlash  with  respect  to  that 
sinuosity  in  Arran  which  it  covers,  it  forms  a  convenient 
and  capacious  If  arbour.  This  is  the  most  frequented  of  all 
the  harbours  in  the  Clyde ;  while  from  its  double  entrance, 
its  magnitude,  depth  of  water,  and  the  quality  and  clean- 
ness of  the  ground,  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in 
Britain ;  being  equally  adapted  for  ships  of  all  burthen, 
and,  from  its  capacity,  adequate  to  the  reception  of  large 
fleets. 

The  geological  resemblance  of  Lamlash  to  Arran  is 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  latter  island  immediately  oppo- 
site, namely,  the  southern  division ;  which  has  been  shown 
to  consist  of  secondary  strata  covered  and  intersected  by 
various  rocks  of  the  trap  family.  Like  this  tract,  it  con- 
tains neither  granite  nor  primary  strata. 

The  sandstone  may  be  seen  in  different  places,  and  in 
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poaitions  generally  similar  to  those  which  it  occupies  in 
the  greater  part  of  Arran,  namely,  very  little  deviating 
from  the  horizontal  plane.  The  most  extensive  range  of 
strata  is  found  at  the  northern  and  lowest  parts  of  the 
island;  where  their  broken  edges  are  visible  in  many 
places,  and  particularly  in  that  portion  which  faces  the 
town  of  KQbride.  Hence  they  extend  round  the  base 
of  the  mountain  towards  the  southern  extremity,  for  about 
two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  only  other  conspicuous  mass 
of  this  rock,  lies  on  the  east  side,  under  the  most  elevated 
and  steepest  part  of  the  mountain ;  since,  although  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  various  places  round  the  southern  side  of 
the  island,  it  no  where  else  occupies  any  considerable 
space  without  interruption.  This  portion  extends  con- 
tinuously along  the  eastern  shore  for  more  than  half  a 
mile,  often  presenting  solid  and  uninterrupted  faces  of  150 
feet  or  more  in  thickness.  One  part  of  it  in  particular 
is  remarkable;  forming  a  perpendicular  cliff  which  over- 
hangs so  fkr  as  to  admit  of  a  passage  behind  the  streams  of 
water  that  in  wet  seasons  are  continually  dripping  over 
its  high  edge.  Being  uniformly  curved,  it  reflects  sound 
in  a  remarkable  manner ;  producing  those  distinct  echoes 
0asit  occur  in  work-s  of  art  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  g^eneral  details  and  mineral  characters,  this  sand- 
stone resembles  so  exactly  that  of  Arran,  as  to  render  a 
minute  description  unnecessary. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  island  it  is  uniformly  red. 
The  principal  part  of  the  mass  on  the  east  side,  is  of  the 
same  colour;  but  as  the  dip  is  here  ncnrtherly^  a  lower  set 
of  beds  becomes  exposed  in  proceeding  towards  the  south, 
of  a  white  colour  with  a  slight  ochrey  tinge.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  same  circumstance  occurs  on  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  Arran ;  the  white  sandstone  to  the 
north  of  Sannox,  being  inferior  in  position  to  tl^e  red 
vwhich  appears  at  the  Cock.  It  was  shown  that  the 
former  is  interposed  between  two  leading  masses  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  same  alternation  probably  exists  in  Lam- 
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lash,  although  rendered  invisible  by  the  positions  of  the 
beds  with  respect  to  the  sea,  "which  excludes  whatever  may 
lie  below  the  white  strata.  Fragments  of  conglomerate 
are  found  scattered  on  the  shore,  indicating  that  some  of 
the  beds  possess  this  structure.  Occasionally,  the  white 
sandstone  contains  rounded  pebbles  of  trap,  and  not 
unirequently,  when  in  the  immediate  vioinity  of  the  over^ 
lying  rock,  presents  that  indication  of  a  crystalline  tenr* 
dency  which  was  formerly  described  as  occurring  in  similar 
situations  near  Blackwater  bay. 

The  sandstone  beds  now  described  are  covered  by  a 
mass  of  felspar  rock  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
island.  Its  greatest  thickness  may  be  estimated  at  800  or 
900  feet,  taking  it  from  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
sandstone  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  This  mass 
appears,  on  a  general  view,  to  be  disposed  in  regular  beds 
following  these  strata  in  a  conformable  manner;  and» 
without  a  careful  examination,  would  be  pronounced  a 
parallel  and  altemating  rock.  But  on  the  eastern  side, 
it  will  be  seen  in  one  place  to  intersect  the.  whole  body 
of  strata;  the  intersecting  portion  being  connected  with 
the  more  extensive  overlying  one,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  in  different  parts  of  Arran.  The  saxklsione  is 
in  this  place  found  abruptly  terminating  against  the 
former  portion,  yet  the  junction  is  not  attended  by  any 
peculiar  disturbance.  The  accompanying  ..sketoh  wfll 
render  ,this  circumstance  more  intelligible  than  any 
description.  * 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  the  natural  fracture 
of  this  rock  is  vertical  and  prismatic,  resembling  that  of 
the  obscurely  colunmar  traps.  Many  faces,  presenting 
this  character,  and  varying  from  20  to  150  feet  or  more  in 
height,  are  visible  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  On 
the  summit,  it  is  found  in  a  schistose  form,  similar  to  that 
already  described  as  occurring  both  in  Mull  and  in  Arran ; 

•  Plato  XXIV.  fig.  8. 
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and  although  the  combinatioR  of  the  prismatic  and  8ch»* 
tose  fractures  is  not  so  decided  here  as  at  Corjrgilb^  it  is 
nerertheless  to  be  observed  in  different  places.  Wher- 
ever it  is  found,  the  ends  of  the  colnmns  first  divide  into 
imperfect  lamin®,  and  at  length  the  mass  loses  the  colum- 
nar aspect  and  becomes  continuously  slaty.  * 

The  mineral  characters  of  this  rock  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  corresponding  substances  in  Arran,  but  offer  rather 
less  variety.  It  passes  from  a  clinkstone  to  a  hard  clay- 
stone,  often  by  a  very  gradual  transition ;  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  depth  to  which  it  is  sometimes  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  This  change  consists  chiefly 
in  the  substitution  of  an  arenaceous  for  a  compact  fracture, 
and  of  an  arid  for  a  translucent  surface ;  being  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  by  a  change  of  colour ;  the  grey 
varieties  becoming  yellow,  or  white,  or  presenting  different 
successive  zones  of  these  tints.  Nothing  can  be  added 
on  this  subject  to  the  few  remarks  that  were  ofiei*ed  when 
formerly  treating  of  the  Slate  isles ;  and  I  may  conclude 
the  description  by  saying  that  it  presents  considerable 
varieties  of  colour,  namely,  whitish,  ochre  yellow,  dark 
lead-blue,  smoke  grey,  and  purplish  grey. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  trap  rocks  occur  in  Arran,  both 
intermixed  in  distinct  portions  with  the  rocks  of  the  felspar 
division,  and  overiying  them.  None  are  found  in  Lamlash 
occupying  these  situations;  all  those  which  are  here 
visible,  being  either  ordinary  veins,  or  masses  involved  in 

*  With  respect  to  the  schistose  rocks  of  this  family,  whether  simple 
or  porphyritic,  it  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  no  instance  which  has 
yet  occurred  in  my  observation,  can  the  schistose  division  be  effected  by 
force.  Neither  dues  it  appear  to  be  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
rock;  being,  on  the  contrary,  hmited  to  the  surfaces,  or  to  a  small  depth 
beneath.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  result  of  an  ineipient  de- 
composition, and,  as  remarked  in  Arran,  is  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  certain  varieties  of  granite.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  is 
very  distinct  in  every  respect  from  the  schistose  structure  as  it  occurs  in 
the  argillaceous  slates. 
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the  sandstone  strata,  and  equally  appertaining*  to  the  class 
of  venous  formations. 

.  The  principal  of  these  masses  are  found  towards  the 
south-eiastem  end  of  the  island ;  and,  if  a  cursory  view 
only,  be  taken  of  their  connexion  with  the  sandstone, 
it  would  be  concluded,  as  it  has  been  by  some  observers, 
that' the  trap  was  inferior  to  the  strata  and  the  felspar  rock 
superior;  the  whole  forming  a  regular  series.  There 
appecov,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  regular  altem«te 
stratification  of  the  white  sandstone  with  the  trap,  the 
latter  rock  being  the  lowest.  This  alternation  is  freqfuetit, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  different  beds,  although  variable, 
is  seldcim  considerable.  But  if  the  details  be  carefully 
examined,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the 
trap  is  intermingled  with  the  sandstone  in  irregular  por- 
tions, and  not  in  continuous  and  parallel  beds.  In  one 
place  it  may  be  observed  to  terminate  suddenly,  while,  in 
another,  the  sandstone  is  cut  through  by  the  meeting  of 
two  neighbouring  masses  of  the  trap.  It  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  offering  examples  of  those  horizontal 
veins  which  have  been  alreacly  sufficiently  described  on 
various  occasions..  In  composition,  this  rock  is  identical 
with  that  occurring  in  Arran,  near  Clachland  point  and 
elsewhere ;  containing  augit,  felspar,  and  mcfsotype :  if 
there  are  any  variations,  they  seem  to  consist  in  the  greater 
or  less  distinctness  of  the  component  parts,  and  do  not 
require  any  particular  detail.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
here,  as  in  similar  situations,  the  sandstone  is  much  in- 
durated near  its  contact  with  the  trap.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  a  large  portion  of  conglomerate  that  occurs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pitchstone  about  to  be 
described. 

Besides  those  just  mentioned,  other  masses  of  trap 
occur  in  similar .  positions  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island ;  but  these,  with  one  exception,  are  not 
attended,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  by  any  remarkable 
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appearances.  That  portion  aloAe  ia  conspicaottB  as  con- 
taining the  pitcbstone  '  vein  ;  but  the  acoompanying 
drawing  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  description 
of  it>  • 

With  the  exception  ako  of  one  vertical  rein  of  trap^ 
which  is  seen  in  the  same  drawing,  it  seems  unnecetisary 
to  notice  those  which  occur  in  Lamlash,  as  they  are 
attended  with  no  interesting  appearances.  That  eScample 
is  remarkable  for  its  spheroidal  structure ;  a  circumstance 
rarely  found  in  those  veins. 

The  pitcbstone  above  mentionedi  which  is  also  repre* 
sented  iik  the  drawing,  is  disposed  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  analogous  example  has  yet  occurred  throughout  this 
survey,  and  offers  some  interesting  peculiaiities. 

The  alternation  of  rocks  found  at  this  place,  consists 
of  sandstone,  trap,  conglomerate,  and  clinkstone;  the 
sandstone,  which  regulates  the  position  of  the  rest,  dipping 
northwards  in  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees.  The 
vein  of  spheroidal  trap  intersects  the  whole  of  these  rocks^ 
and  is  accompanied  at  no  great  distance  by  an  upright 
vein  'in  a  parallel  direction,  which  can  however  be  traced 
only  through  the  mass  of  horizontal  trap.  There  is  much 
conftision  about  this  place,  occasioned  by  the  fragmenta 
of  GonglomeiUte  and  the  fall  of  rubbish ;  while  the  form  of 
the  cU£^  requiring  both  hands  and  feet  to  preserve  the 
spectator's  position,  renders  it  impossible  to  examine  the 
appearances  with  all  the  care  that  could  be  wished.  Some 
favourable  change  in  the  state  of  the  ground  may,  perhaps, 
allow  of  free  access  hereafter ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  no 
error  will  be  occasioned  by  assuming  the  latter  vein  as  thus 
limited,  since  no  conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  this 
assumption.  It  varies  from  a  foot  to  six  inches  in  breadth. 
Where  widest,  the  middle  portion  consists  of  a  fine  and 
compact  black  basalt,  containing  occasional  particles  of 

•  Plate  XXIV.  fig.  «. 
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analcimey  mesotype,  and  gbuwy  fekpar.  On  eaeh  sfde  theie 
is  a  lamina  consisting  of  a  black  substance  intermediate  » 
between  basalt  and  pitchstone;  gradually  paasii^  into 
perfect  pitchstone  at  the  surface  where  it  is  in  co&* 
tact  with  the  trap.  In  this  part  it  is  of  an  kitense 
black  colour  and  vitreous  aspect,  but  forms  a  mere 
crusty  scarcely  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  There  is  in  this  case  an  obvious  line  of 
separation  between  the  outer  laminsB  on  etfch  side  and  the 
central  basalt.  In  the  thinner  parts  of  the  vein,  there 
appears  to  be  no  central  basalt,  a  regular  transition  taking 
place  from  each  side  to  the  middle ;  the  former  being  of 
perfect  black  pitchstone,  and  the  whole  interior  consisting 
of  the  intermediate  substance  just  mentioned.  The  re* 
semblance  between  these  parts  of  the  vein  and  the  pitch- 
stone of  Egg  is  very  strong ;  and  in  that,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  the  black  pitchstone  is  found  only  at  the  sides 
of  the  vein ;  the  central  parts,  wherever  it  is  sufficiently 
wide,  presenting  an  intermediate  substance,  differing,  it  is 
true,  in  colour  from  this,  but  resembling  it  in  every  other 
particular. 

Whatever  conjectures  may  be  formed  respecting  the 
cause  of  this  singular  appearance,  it  is  as  yet  too  insulated 
to  afford  legitimate  grounds  for  any  conclusion.  The 
passage  of  basaltic  veins  through  basalt  or  other  trap 
rocks,  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  numerous  instances 
can  be  pointed  out  through  the  whole  of  the  trap  districts 
of  Scotland,  unattended  by  any  indications  of  a  similar 
change.  Hereafter,  when  a  greater  number  of  foots  shall 
have  been  collected  towards  the  history  of  pitchstone,  this 
example  may  acquire  additional  value. 

It  was  already  noticed  in  treating  of  Arran,  that  blocks 
of  the  granite  of  Ooatfell  are  found*  scattered  over  the 
shores  of  Landash ;  but  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  remarks 
then  made  on  the  migration  of  these  blocks. 

I  may  conclude  the  history  of  this  island  by  mentioning 
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that  marie  occurs  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Kilbride,  appa^ 
rently  formed  of  fragments  of  sea-shells  and  madreporites* 
This  circumstance  may  also  be  observed  in  Bute^and  in  other 
places  where  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  describe 
it.  In  all  the  cases  it  appears  to  have  resulted  from 
the  retiring  of  the  sea,  land  to  consist  of  those  accumular* 
tions  which  once  formed  the  sandy  shores. 
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SANDA# 

This  amali  island,  compoaed  merely  of  sandBtone,  is 
among  the  least  interesting  of  the  islands  of  the  Clyde'. 
It  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  MuU  of 
Cantyre,  and  is  accompanied  by  two  smaller  islets  of 
similar  aspect.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure  and  abouf 
three  miles  in  circumference,  forming  a  single  sheep* 
farm  and  covered  with  excellent  grass. 

The  remains  of  the  chapel,  dedicated,  like  most  of 
the  religious  edifices  of  the  Westerii  isles,  to  the  favoured 
saint,  Columba,  are  still  visible ;  together  with  two  crosses 
of  rude  design,  and  various  grave  stones;  some  of  the 
latter  being  sculptured  with  the  atchievements  of  their 
lotig  peaceful  tenants.  Its  ancient  importance,  as  the 
station  of  the  Scandinavian  fleets  during  the  contests 
for  the  possession  of  Cantyre  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  is  well  known ;  and  the  anchorage  is  still  fre^ 
quented  by  the  smaller  classes  of  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Clyde.  The  burjring  ground  is  still  an  object  of 
mysterious  fear  to  the  sailors  who  resort  to  the  har^ 
hour  for  refuge;  the  remains  of  an  elder  tree  being 
pointed  out,  over  which  whoever  shall  walk,  is  doomed 
to  die  before  a  year  expires*  Seamen  are  pertinacious 
records  of  traditional  superstitions. 

Like  most  other  repositories  of  the  dead  throughout 
this  country^  the  burying  ground  of  Sanda  presents 
every  mark  of  neglect,  being  unenclosed,  and  covered 
with  weeds  and  rubbish ;  the  grave  stones  broken  and 
defaced,  and  every  thing  bespeaking  the  want  of  that 
affection  and  respect  which,  among  civilized  nations,  is 
BO  generally  bestowed  on  these  memorials  of  departed 
friends,  and  which  is  not  uncommon  even  among  nations 
in  a  very  rude  state.  The  contrast  between  the  burying 
grounds  of  the  Highlands  and  of  Wales,  is  striking  to 
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those  *who  hate  witnessed  the  affectionate  attention  with 
«  which,  in  the  latter  country,  the  graves  are  preserved 
and  adorned  with  flowers ;  a  practice  not  unknown  to. 
ancient  nations.  Even  the  enclosed  mausolea  of  the 
higher  and  more  opulent  families,  often  bear  the  'same 
marks  of  neglect;  being  frequently  dilapidated  and 
overrun  with  weeds,  the  doors  destroyed,  and  the  in* 
scriptions  defaced  by  the  tread  of  cattle.  The'  whoU 
is  indeed  in  unison  with  the  negligent  and  repulsive 
manner  in  which  the  funeral  is  usually  conducted ;  the 
ceremonial,  if  ceremonial  it  can  be  called,  producing,  in 
those  who  have  never  before  witnessed  it,  a  strong  im- 
pression of  thejevity  with  which  the  death  of  a  friend 
appears  to  be  contemplated;  and  the  feeling,  however 
unfounded,  that  with  this  act,  every  thing  is  here  esteemed 
to  be  terminated.  The  frequent  expense,  and  its  mis« 
application,  are  no  less  offensive ;  that  which  ought  ^ 
to  excite  far  other  reflections  being  too  often  the  ex- 
cuse fo^  a  riotous  festival.  The  present  practice  must 
perhaps,  however,  be  considered  as  the  consequence 
of  innovation;  The  respect  still  paid  to  the  cairn' 
and  the  monumental  stone,  evince  the  habit  that  once' 
existed  among  the  ancient  Celts;  and  the  care  with, 
which  these  memorials  were  formerly  constructed,  proves 
that  the  Highlanders  have  not  always  been  deficient 
in  those  feelings  which,  if  they  cannot  benefit  the  dead, 
are  not  useless  to  the  living.  At  present,  while  the 
body  is  thrown  into  the  ground  and  forgotten,  the 
nettle  and  dock  supply  the  place  of  the  rose,  the  area 
is  unenclosed,  or,  if  once  enclosed,  the  walls  are  in 
ruins,  the  ancient  tombs  are  destroyed,  and  indiscriminate 
neglect  surrounds  every  thing.  This  effect  of  excessive 
reformation,  if,  in  the  Highlands,  the  present  negligent 
practice  has  originated  in  that  cause,  is  now  counteracted  in 
the  Lowlands  by  the  recovery  of  feelings  more  natural ;  and, 
although  defective  in  those  religious  rites  of  which  the 
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absence  is  to  be  regrettedi  die  funeral  is  still  cdndacted 
with  appropriate  decency.. 

The  structure  of  Saada  corresponds  precisely  to  that 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  Cantyre;  and,  as  in  many 
other  similfLr  situations,  the  geological  continuity  of  the 
strata  between  the  two,  senres  to  indicate  the  alterattons 
which  have  taken  place  in  Ihe  sea  line,  and  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  ocean  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lestuary  of  the  Clyde.  The  analogy  in  this  respect 
between  Sanda  and  tHe  other  islands  of  this  firth  is  yery 
obvious. 

The  sandstone  of  which  it.  is  composed,  is  elevated 
to  the  north,  the  dip  being  to  the  southward  and  ▼arjfinp 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees.  It  thus  forms  hills  of 
about  300  feet  in  height,  which,  on  some  of  the  shores, 
^e  broken  into  cliffs  of  moderate  elevation.  One  of 
these,  forms  a  very  picturesque  ol](|ect,  presenting  a 
natural  arch  of  considerable  dimensions*  The  rock  is 
reddish,  and  grey,  and  is  interstratified  with  slaty  clay 
of  various  colours,  but  chiefly  .  of  a  grey  hue.  It  ia 
accompanied  by  beds  of  conglomerate  similar  to  those 
already  described,  and  by  a  sandstone  containing  frag- 
ments of  clay  slate,  exactly  resembling  the  well  known 
rock  of  Kingudie  in  Perthshire,  so  largely  used  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  structure  of 
Sheep  isle,  and  of  the  accompanying  rocks,  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  principal  island. 
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PLADDA. 

Pladda*  is  a  very  small  and  low  island,  more  con* 
spicnotts  for  its  light-house  than  for  any  thing  interesting 
in  its  geological  features.  It  would  scarcely  have  required 
notice  but  for  its  connexion  with  Arran,  and  for  the 
blank  which  its  absence  would  leave  in  the  mineral 
history  of  the  islands  of  the  Clyde. 

The  stratified  rocks,  which  must  be  considered  as 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mass,  may  be 
seen  for  a  small  space  towards  the  eastern  extremity, 
and  they  consist  of  a  white  sandstone  accompanied  by 
limestone.  Th^re  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  these  axe  continoations  of  the  strata  of  Arnin,  and 
it  is  therefore  auperfiuoos  to  describe  them  ftirther. 

These  strata  are  covered  fay  a  continuous  bed  of 
trap,  which  forms  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
and  reaches  to  the  sea  4Mi. almost  all  sides,  so  as  to 
exclude  their  prolongations  from  sight.  The  surface 
of  this  bed  is  fiat,  and  the  edged  present  vertical  and 
somewhat  prismatic  fractures ;  a  feature  common  in  Bute, 
but  rarely  occurring  in  Arran.  The  nature  of  this  rock 
is  in  most  places  such,  that,  like  many  others  described 
in  various  parts  of  this  worlL,  it  scarcely  admits  of 
any  very  definite  appellation,  although  a  common  sub* 
stance,  and  found  indifferentiy  both  in  veins  and  over- 
lying masses  wherever  it  occurs.  It  cannot' be  considered 
a  greenstone,  since  it  wants  the  srequisite  distinctness 
of  parts ;  although,  like  most  of  the  trap  rocks  of  this 
character  which  are  not  decidedly  basalt,  it  has  frequently 
been  designated  by  that  appellation;  a  term  rendered 
vague  only  in  consequence  of  its  misapplication.  The 
rigid  manner  in  which  the  term  basalt  has  been  limited, 

*  Pladda,  from  Plade,  a  pUte,  Danish ;  a  very  characteristic  term. 
-«See  the  Map  of  Arrau. 
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prevents  it  from  being  classed  with  this  rock;  although 
it  is  in  many  cases  impossible  to  determine  the  boundariea 
of  this  species,  if  that  may  be  called  a  species  which 
is  in  a  state  of  continual  fluctuation,  and  is  occasionally 
found  passing  into  every  other  modification  ranked  under 
the  comprehensive  term  of  trap.  It  will  be  more  safe 
to  consider  it  as  consisting  principally,  perhaps  in  some 
cases  entirely,  of  an  indurated  claystone  highly  charged 
with  protoxide  of  iron.  If  there  be  a  darker  substance 
intermixed,  it  is  too  minutely  divided  to  be  ascertained 
in  a  satisfiactory  manner  by  the  eye ;  nor  do  these  rocks 
admit  of  that  mechanical  analysis  by  trituration  and 
washing,  which  has  in  some  cases  been  successfully 
applied  to  mixed  substances.  But  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  these  rocks. 
To  distinguish  the  variations  which  they  undergo,  even 
in  so  small  a  space  as  that  which  they  occupy  here, 
would  lead  to  protracted  descriptions  from  which  no 
advantage  could  result  to  science,  and  no  interest  be 
derived  in  a  topographical  view.* 

*  The  nature  of  basalt  h  a  frequent  sonrce  of  difficulty,  and  must 
necessarily  remain  so  till  some  acknowledged  authority  shall  decide  on  a 
limited  distinction;  if  one  is  necessary.  The  term  seems  at  present 
applicable  to  the  black  or  Tery  dark  indurated  claystones,  or  clinkstones, 
to  intimate  mixtures,  of  augitj  or  of  hornblende,  with  the  same  substances, 
and,  apparently  also,  to  hornblende  alone  when  of  a  Tery  fine  granular 
and  condensed  texture. 

On  re-examining  a  fresh  and  more  extensive  collection  of  thei  rock  of 
Stafia,  1  am  in  doubt  if  its  nature  was  correctly  stated  in  the  preceding 
article  on  that  island.  The  specimens  in  question,  at  least,  seem  to  be  a 
uniform  substance,  of  one  ingredient  only,  which  is  a  granular  splin- 
tery material  resembling  clinkstone,  highly  coloured  with  iron,  but  of  a 
greenish  black  hue. 
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BUTE/   INCHMARNOCH. 

The  geographical  chasm  by  which  Bute  is  sapa« 
rated  from  the  promontories  of  Argyllshire  among  which 
it  lies,  is  so  small,  and  the  general  correspondence  of 
character  between  the  two  so  accurate,  that  neither  in  the 
map,  nor*  in  viewing  it  from  the  surrounding  country, 
is  it  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mainland.  Together 
with  this  general  resemblance,  it  corresponds  so  inti« 
mately  with  the  adjoining  district  in  geological  structure, 
that  the  description  of  its.  rocks  will  equally  senre  for 
that  of  the  neighbouring  tracts,  eiren  throughout  a  con- 
siderable space.  Independently  of  the  nmverous  interest- 
ing circumstances  which  Bute  presents,  it  is  also  of  material 
assistance  in  uniting  by  a  common  bond  the  geological 
history  of  the  islands  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  connecting  their 
structure  with  that  of  the  continent;  combining. together 
a  variety  of  scatteired,  and  apparently  insulated  facts,  into 
one  geiieral  whole.  .  It  is  also  peculiarly  valuable  in  eluci- 
dating some  parts: of  the  history  of  Arran,  which  are 
rendered  obscure,  as  much  by  the  local  irregularities  so 
conspicuous  in  that  i8land,«as'by  its  more  distant  position 
from  the  mainland,  and  by  those  peculiarities  of  structure 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  surrounding  country. .; 

The  length  of  Bute  is  about  eighteen  milc^s,  and  its 
general  breadth  may  be  taken  at  four,  exceeding  or  falling 
short  of  this  occasionally  by  one  mile.;  the  two  sides,  one 
of  which  faces  the  norUi-east,  and  the  other ;ihe  south- 

*  According  to  Shaw,  Buta  signifies  a  ridge.  His  dictionary  hoiwever 
is  compounded  from  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  and  the  Uighlaoders 
assert  that  Buta  is  not  Gaelic.  That  need  not  vitiate  a  local  etymology 
liXe  this;  as  names  of  places  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland  formed  of  that 
Celtic  which  was  the  common  parent  of  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  dialects ; 
although  these  words  are  no  longer  in  use  in  the  Highlands  as  parts  of 
the  current  language  of  the  day, —  See  the  Map  of  Bute. 
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westy  maintaining  a  general  parallelinn.  In  these  respects, 
its  outline  conforms  to  those  of  the  proximate  coasts  of 
Argyllshire,  and  to4he  bomidaries  of  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch 
Strayen;  those  outlines  appearing  in  all  these  instanGca 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  forms  of  the  ridgres  of 
hills,  which  are  also  composed  of  similar  materiab,  botb 
on  the  mainland  and  in  this  island. 

Bute  is  naturally  diTided  into  three  portions^  not  vnove 
distinct  in  their  general  forms   than   in  their   miuend 
structure;*    The  Garroch  head  consists  of  a  ridgy  and 
rugged  group  of  hills,  rising  in  different  places  to  an  ele- 
vation which  varies  from  600  to  800  feet,  and  composed 
almost  entirely  of  trap  rocks.      This  is   separated  from 
the  middle  district  by  a  narrow,  tract,  very  httle  elevated 
above  the  sea,  which  is  formed  of  aHuviai  matter  and 
vegetable  soil.    The  middle  portion  is  an  undolatiag  land, 
scarcely  attaining  in  the  highest  parts  an  altitude  of  300 
feet;  composed,  with  slight  exceptions,  of  sandstone,  and 
divided  from  the  third  and  northern  tract  by  a  low  vaUej 
which  extends  from  Rothsay  to  Scalspie.    The  m»ifaem 
district  is  formed  of  various  primary  rocks  of  a  schistose 
structure :  but  these  divisions  must  be  examined  in*  greater 
detail. 

The  district  last  mentioned,  consists  of  various  detached 
bills,  associated  with  one  predominant  ridge  which  stretches 
from  the  north-west  point  of  the  island  to  the  valley  that, 
separates  the  bay  of  Etrick  from  Kaimes  bay.  This  valley 
is  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea;  and,  like  the  two* 
already  described,  it  intersects  the  island  in  a  somewhat 
transverse  direction.  The  principal  ridge  occupies  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  almost  uninterruptedly ;  extend- 
ing from  Kaimes  castle  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Kyles,  and  dedining  regularly  to  the  sea  on  that  side; 
while,  on  the  western,  it  reaches  the  shore  by  a  set  of 
lower  elevations.  For  want  of  accurate  measurements,  its 
height  i»  estimated  at  1000  feet;   and  this  also  is  the 

•  Piatt  XXII.  fig.  «. 
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greatest  elevation  which  Bute  presents.    Tlie  outline  of 
ihis  udge  is,  throughout  nearly  its  whole  extent,  smooth 

and   unbroken;   but  it  terminates  at  the  northernmost 

• 

extremity  of  the  island  by  a  number  of  irregular  hiUa 
of  less  elevation;  crowded  together  and  intersected  by 
small  valleys  variously  transverse  to  the  principal  bearing 
of  the'  ridge,    and    presenting    broken  and   rocky  es^ 
carpementa.    The  same  irregular  arrangement  prevails  in 
the  tract  included  between  the  bays  of  Btrick  ami  Scabpie 
on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  Kaimes  and  Rothsay  on  the 
other.    The  highest  elevations  of  the  hills  in  this  tract  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  portion  last  described ;  but  while  the 
summits  are  more  detached,  the  tendency  of  the  valleys 
which  separate  them  is  still  transverse  to  the  position 
of  the  main  ridge,  and  to  the  general  outline  of  the  island. 
The  hills  of  this  division  are  also  marked  by  the  rugged- 
ness  of  their  outlines,  and  by  the  quantity  of  naked  rock 
which  they  present;   features  by  which  they  are  con-* 
spicuously  distinguished  froni  the  high  tract  immediately 
adjoining.    From  these  circomstances  it  would  be  natural 
to  expect,  that,  either  the  portions  of  the  strata,  or  the 
nature  of  the  substances  which  form  these  two  portions 
of  the  primary  division  of  Bute,  so  differing  in  character, 
were  in  themselves  difierent :  but  the  geologist  who  must 
lay  down  the  plan  of  his  investigations  in  every  unknown 
country,    from    indications    of    this    nature,  and    must 
act  on  probabilities   founded   upon   these   and  similar 
appearances,  will,  in  this  case>  find  them  to  be  fallacious 
guides.    The  future  geological  details  will  show,  that  the 
whole  of  these  rocks,  if  not  of  similar,  are  of  analogous 
composition;  and  that  the  changes  which  actually  take 
.place  in  them,  are  in  no  respect  correspondent  to  the 
variations  in  their  disposition  and  general  outline.     A 
still  more  remarkable  circumstance  attends  them.    \Vhat- 
ever  varieties  of  composition  occur  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  primary  district,  or  whatever  the  direction  o(  the 
valleys  and  ridges  may  be,  the  direction  and  dip  of  the 
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schistose  strata  of.  which  the  whole  is  composed^  are  alwajs 
the  same ;  if  we  except  the  very  few  capricious  Taoatioiis 
which  are  rarely  altogether  wanting  in  similar  cases.     This 
direction  is  to  the  eastward  of  north,  and  the  dip  is  to  the 
southward  of  east;   being  commonly  at  a  high  ao^e, 
but  varying  between  twenty  and  sixty  degrees.    As  the 
bearing  g£  the  main  ridge,  and  the  parallel  outlines  of  the 
island,  are  north-westerly,  the  direction  of  the  strata  is 
consequently  neither  parallel  to  these  nor  transverse,  but 
at  an  oblique  angle  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  occa* 
sionaUy  either  parallel  or  transverse  to  the  other  eleva- 
tions which  are  not  coincident  in  direction  with  the  prin- 
cipal one. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  are  ensiled  very  unquestionably 
to  compare  the  directions  of  the  strata  of  primary  rocks 
with  those  of  the  ridges  and  groups  of  hiUs  which  they 
form,  that  it  is  proper  to  notice  them  whenever  they 
can  be.  ascertained.    Such  remarks  may  be  useful  in  pre- 
venting us  from  concluding  too  hastily,  that  the  forms  of 
mountains  necessarily  depend  on  the  position  of  their 
strata ;  since  in  this  case  it  is  apparent,  that  wh3e  the 
direction  and  dip  continue  to  be  the  same,  and  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  identical,  every  possible  form,  and  every 
variety  of  position  and  outline,  occur  in  the  mountains  that 
are  composed  of  them. 

The  sepa^ration  of  the  primary  from  the  secondary  dis- 
trict, takes  place,  as  before  remarked,  in  a  low  and  narrow 
valley  extending  from  Rothsay  to  Scalspie  bay ;  and  is 
accurately  defined  by  two  small  fresh  water  lakes  which 
occupy  that  valley,  and  by  the  streams  that  flow  from 
them  on  each  side  to  the  sea.  .  The  lai^st  of  these.  Loch 
Fad,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  the  leas^ 
Loch  Stuck,  about  half  a  mile.  The  junction  of  the  two 
classes  of  rock  at  this  place,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  that  principal  and  extensive  line  on  the 
mainland,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  eastern  sea;  but 
it  varies  here  in  some  paiticicdars.  from  the  general  cha- 
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racier  which  it  exhibits  throoghoat  that  line.  In  most 
j^ces  the  sandstone  strata  are  elevated  to  a  high  togle ; 
generally  forming  a  subsidiaiy  ridgie  of  hills  reposing  against 
idle  primary.  Here,  they  seem  to  be  depressed,  and  to 
dip  toward  the  west  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  primary,  instead  of  being  elevated  against  them. 
Hence  the  actual  junction  is  invisible ;  the  low  valley 
where  it  takes  place  being  overwhelmed  with  clay  and 
soil. 

There  i&  little  to  add  to  the  general  sketch,  aU 
feady  given,  of  the  form  of  the  land  in  this  division; 
Round  the  primary  tract,  the  shores  are  almost  every 
ivhere  low;  scarcely  any  decided  cliffs  occurring,  and 
a  flat  margin,  as  in  An*an,  along  which  the  road 
is  conducted,  forming  the  whole  eastern  side.  To  the 
south  of  Rothsay,  there  is  Sr  similar  flat,  answering  the 
same  purposes ;  within  which  the  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate form  a  range  of  cliffs,  of  little  elevation  and  small 
extent.  The  remainder  of  the  shores  of  this  division  on 
each  side>  as  far  as  the  isthmus  that  separates  it  from 
the  Garfoch  head,  are  generally  low.  Two  or  three 
trifling  valleys  intersect  it  on  the  eastern  side,  giving 
rise  to  small  brooks;  the  little  lake  of  Ascog  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  one  of  them:  but,  with  these. excep- 
tions, the  land  possesses  no  remarkable  features.  The 
accompanying  section,  although  an  ideal  one,  will  convey, 
a  better  notion,  both  of  the  generad  form  of  the  island, 
and  of  the  various  divisions  enumerated,  than  can  be 
communicated  by  words  alone.* 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  low  tract  which  separates  the 
sandstone  district  from  the  trap  division  of  the  Garroch 
head,  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sea  once  flowed 
between  these  two  divisions;  an  opinion  derived  partly 
from  its  present  extreme  lowness,  and  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed.    These 

•  Plate  XXII.  fig.  2. 
VOL.  II.  O    G 
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mttt^alft  are,  banks  of  coral  sand,  the  day  and  sand 
produced  from  the  wearing  of  the  seeondary  strata,  and 
an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  progress  towards 
the  formation  of  peat,  which  is  found  in  a  portion  of 
marshy  land  that  occupies  a  part  of  the  flat.  Were  these 
removed,  the  sea  would  again  flow  through  the  passa^^ 
and  restore  the  insular  character  of  the  Garroch  head. 

This   last  division,    which  I  have  already  shown   to 
consist  chiefly  of  trap,  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
disposition  of  ground.    It  is  divided  into  a  number,  of 
parallel  and  straight  narrow  valleys,  of  which  a  principal 
one  traverses  the  entire  extent  of  the  promontory;  the 
whole  of  these  being  disposed  in  lines  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  in  a  direction  conforming  to  the  general  bear- 
ings of  the  island.    These  valleys  are  separated  by  ridges 
of  the  trap  rock,  of  different  lengths  and  elevations ;  and 
produce  a  very  singular  appearance  when  viewed  fiooa 
a  commanding  position.     The  escarpements,  with  very 
sUght  exceptions,  lie  in  a  prolonged  line,  and  face  the 
north-east;  while  the  declivities,  inclined  at  angles  va^ 
ryii^  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees,  look  to  the  south-west. 

The  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  island,  without  being 
strictly  picturesque,  is  nevertheless  pleasing,  as  well  as 
singular  in  character;  while,  in  many  places,  the  unex- 
pected soUtude  of  its  deep  recesses  is  accompanied  by 
a  proportionate  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  elevation  of 
the  high  rocks  by  which  they  are  bounded.  These  minor 
scenes  are  however  lost  in  the  superior  magnificence  of 
the  view  from  Ben  varagen,  the  highest  aummit  of  the 
Ghurroch  head;  which  extends  over  the  whole  compli- 
cated region  that  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  Clyde.  A 
few  wooded  and  cultivated  spots  are  seen  in  this  division; 
but  the  higher  parts,  as  might  be  imagined,  are  occupied 
in  pasture. 

The  middle  division  of  the  island  is,  generally  speakings 
in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  tolerably  wooded;  the 
plantations  of  Mount  Stewart  forming  a  tract  of  rich 
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ornamented  land  not  often  surpassed  even  on  the  main- 
land of  Scotland.  The  yaHey  which  separates  this  divi- 
sion from  the  northern  one,  is  also  woody ;  and  is  ren« 
dered  picturesque  by  the  rugged  forms  and  height  of 
the  hiUs  which  bound  it  to  the  north;  as  well  as  by 
the  very  pleasing  lakes  already  described  which  occupy 
8o  large  a  portion  of  its  extent.  The  town  of  Rothsay 
yields  to  few  places  on  the  coast,  either  for  the  retired 
beauty  of  the  situation,  or  for  the  magnificence  of  th^ 
mountain  scenery  which  bounds  the  horizon;  while  its 
interest  is  enhanced  to  the  painter,  as  well  as  to  the  anti- 
quary, by  the  picturesque  remains  of  its  ancient  and  royal 
castle. 

The  small  bay  of  Kaimes,  and  the  valley  which  opens 
from  it,  present  scenes  of  a  similar  character ;  while  th^ 
long  tract  to  the  northward  is  occupied  by  a  high  range 
of  pasture  land,   containing  a  few  farms   scattered  in 
interesting  situations  along  its  sides;   but  owing  more 
of  their  attraction  to  the  views  they  afford  of  th^  moun- 
tains and  lochs  of  the  mainland,  than  to  their  own  peculiar 
positions,  or  to  the  forms  of  the  land  surrounding  them. 
The  beauty  arising  from  these  circumstances,  still  increases 
in  proceeding  northwards,  and  in  approaching  nearer  to 
the  Argyllshire  coast.     Few  scenes  exist  in  the  High, 
lands    of  Scotland  of  a  more  romantic  character  than 
those  which  occur  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Kyles, 
which  presents,  throughout,  a  labyrinth  of  promontories, 
rocks,  and  islands.     While  the  navigation  is  peculiarly 
intricate,  at  every  turn  all  further  progress  seems  to  be 
denied   through  the  intricate  combination  of  land  and 
water ;  the  sea  winding  among  broken  rocks  and  woody 
shores,  or  under  overhanging  cliffs  and  lofty  mountains ; 
and  appearing  to  have  usurped  the  place,  as  it  has  adopted 
the  characters,  of  an  alpine  river. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  with  one  of  the 
mildest  climates  of  Scotland,  Bute  is  also  one  of  the  most 
rainy.    But  the  forms  of  the  hills  and  the  consequent 
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short  courses  of  the  streams,  necessarily  limit  these  to 
tnere  brooks,  incapable  of  prodncing  any  conspicnans 
effects  on  the  form  of  the  surface.  This  island  is  indeed 
remarkable  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  alluvial  matter, 
except  in  the  two  places  formerly  mentioned.  One  or 
two  banks  of  gravel  are  visible  on  each  opposed  shore, 
near  the  northernmost  point;  but  whether  these  have 
been  thrown  up,  under  some  former  state  of  things,  by 
the  action  of  the  tides,  being  afterwards  deserted  as 
the  water  has  found  a  deeper  channel ;  or  whether  they 
are  the  remains  of  more  considerable  deposits,  now  nearly 
removed  by  its  gradual  corrosive  power,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  No  rolled  stones  of  large  size  are  any 
where  to  be  seen;  nor  are  there  any  deposits  of  loose 
materials  in  the  interior  valleys,  except  those  which  appear 
to  have  resulted  from  the  wearing  of  the  present  sur&ce. 
These,  consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  sandstone  district ;  and  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
v^hich  are  seen  in  similar  situations  in  Arran,  and  indeed 
every  where  else  on  the  surface  of  this  rock.  It  is 
tinnecessary  to  take  further  notice  of  the  flat  tract 
near  the  Garroch  head ;  and  it  is  equally  superfluous 
to  describe  the  marly  deposits  which  are  found  among 
•the  clay,  as  they  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  the  occa* 
sional  presence  of  calcareous  rocks  among  the  sandstone 
•beds. 

As  the  general  boundaries  of  the  primary  rocks  have 
already  been  described,  and  as  they  are  particularly  de* 
tailed  in  the  map,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them; 
the  more  so,  as  they  do  not  present  any  irregular  portions 
incapable  of  being  specified  in  that  map,  and  requiring 
verbal  description.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  toward  the 
east,  as  already  mentioned,  at  various,  but  commonly  at 
considerable,  angles,  the  ordinary  extent  and  irregularity 
of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
mountain  range.    Any  further  remarks  on  the  bearings 
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luid  general  characters  of  these  strata  are  for  the  tame 
reason  equally  unnecessary. 

But  in  mentioning  the  dip  of  the  schistose  strata,  the 
question  will  naturally  arise,  by  what  criterion  the  strati- 
fication is  distinguished ;   since,  as  I  have  formerly  re- 
marked, there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  discriminating  between 
the  schistose  lamina  and  the  stratum.     As  this  ques- 
tion is  however  discussed  at  some  length'^in  the  account 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  shall  here  simply  describe  the* 
circumstance  by  which  the  stratification  can  be  deter^ 
mined  in  this  place;   when  it  will  be  seen  to  coincide 
with  the  schistose  tendency.     It  is  the  same  criterion 
*by  which  the  opposed  position  of  these  two  is  proved 
in  the  island  just  mentioned,  namely,  the  alternation  of 
substances  ;  which  here  takes  place  in  a  direction  parallel 
•to  the  schistose  lamina,  whereas,  in  that  island,  it  is  found 
in  positions  yariously  transverse.    The  several  substances 
will  be  particularized  in  the  course  of  the  description. 
~    It  will  be  remembered  that  in  describing  the  schistose 
rocks  of  Arran,  it  ms  found  necessaiy  to  refer  to  thig 
island  for  a  fuller  explanation   of  many  circumstances 
relating  to  them,  which  their  condition  in  that  spot  af- 
forded no  means  of  understanding.    The  same  difficulty 
exists  in  a  less  degree,  even  in  Bute ;  although  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rocks  is  here  consistent  with  that  which  they 
maintain  on  the  mainland,  and  not,  as  in  Arran,  per« 
verted  by  the  intrusion  of  granite.    The  obscurity  in  this 
case  arises  from  the  great  number  of  substances  which  occur 
among  the  schistose  strata,  and  from  the  gradation  and 
intermixture  that  take  place  among  them ;  in  coilsequence 
of  which  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascer- 
tain their  true  relations  to  each  other.     This  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  space  whicl^ 
they  occupy ;  since  that  which  appears  to  be  confusion 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  partial,  becomes  a  system  of 
order  when  found  to  prevail  as  a  general  characteristic, 
and  to.  extend  over  a  large  space*    It  will  indeed  be  seen, 
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^en  the  description  of  these  rocks  is  given,  that  the 
obscurity  and  conAision  here  existing  is,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  of  an  artificial  nature,  and  the  result  of  a  pre* 
conceived  regularity  that  has  no  existence  in  nature. 

From  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
a  general  sketch  of  the  nature  of  the  schistose  rocks  of 
-Bute  and  Arran,  as  they  occur  on  that  prolonged  line 
which  stretches  through  the  mainland;  which  was  already 
mentioned,  in  treating  of  the  latter  island,  as  being  con- 
tinuous in  geological  structure  with  the  analogous  portions 
of  both.  The  structure  of  Bute  will  thus  becon^e  immO' 
diately  intelligible ;  while  the  general  interest  of  the  fecta 
will  be  increased ;  although  at  the  risk  of  transgressmg 
on  the  province  of  those  who  may  hereafter  undertake 
the  description  of  the  continental  rocks. 

In  the  account  of  the  chlorite   series   of  Argyllshire 
it  was  shown  that  a  tract  of  micaceous  schist  succeeded  it 
towards  the  south,  being  continued  in  that  direction  89 
far  as  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.    At  that  place,  it  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  red  sandstone,  without  any  inter* 
posed  substance;  a  fact  easily  Explained  by  considering 
the  unconformable  relation  of  this  rock  to  the  primary 
strata,  and  the    irregularity  of  its    margin   consequent 
on  the  peculiar  situation  which  it  occupies  with  respect 
to  these.    The  same  schist  may  be  traced  from  this. per 
ninsula,  as  far  at  least  as.  to  the   mountains  of  Mar; 
beyond  which  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  present,  jpuipose 
to  examine  into  the  structure  of.  the  mainland*    The  div 
rection  of  the  beds  thtoughout  the  tract  which  it  pccu* 
pies,  is  in  a  general  sense  north-easterly,  and  parallel 
to  th6  southern  limit  of  the  series ;  subject  to  the  usual 
irregularities  which  have  so  often  been  mentioned.     A 
great  variety  of  dip  will  be  seen  to  exist  through  thi9  trftct, 
if  the  whole  space  be  examined;   but  on  the  southern 
margin,  or  boundary  of  the  series,  the  inclination  will 
generally  be  found  toward  the  south-east^    That  boundsxy 
may  be  traced,  in  the  direction  already  mentioned,  from 
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the  hiQg  of  Angus  to  the  Clyde;  passing  through  Dunkeld^ 
Crieff,  Callander,  Loch  Lomond,  and  other  points  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  through  Bute;  where  it  is 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  map  of  that  island.  This 
place  is  the  last  in  which  it  appears  with  that  linear  regu- 
larity which  it  has  so  long  preserved ;  the  direction  being 
perverted  in  Arran,  although  the  series  is  there  found, 
by  the  circumstances  already  stated  in  the  description 
of  that  spot. 

Throughout  the  line  now  described,  the  micaceous  schist 
is  not  conterminous,  as  in  Cantyre,  with  the  red  sand- 
stone  which  occupies  a  parallel  belt  to  the  southward; 
but  is  immediately  followed  by  another  primary  series, 
already  noticed  in  Arran,  and  indicated  in  the  map  of 
Bute;  where  its  true  position,  and  its  continuity  with 
the  remainder  of  the  same  series  in  the  mainland,  are 
preserved.  The  breadth  of  this  belt  of  schistose  rocks* 
varies  in  different  parts  of  its  course;  being  sometimes- 
extenuated  to  half  a  mile  or  less ;  in  other  places  amount- 
ing to,  or  even  exceeding  five  miles.  In  all  situations, 
it  follows  the  preceding  series  with  a  general  conformity 
of  inclination ;  and  the  linear  direction  of  the  beds  is  also 
parallel  to  that  of  the  whole  belt,  or  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  primary  strata  of  the  Highland  division  of 
Scotland.  Of  both  these  divisions  of  primary  rocks  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  the  dip  is  various, 
but  that  the  angles  are  generally  high ;  rarely  subsiding 
to  thirty  degrees,  and  often  approaching  the  perpendicular. 
The  general  description  of  the  last  belt  of  primary  rocks, 
will  be  terminated  by  remarking  that  it  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  generally  in  an  unconformable  position,  by  the 
red  sandstone ;  as  is  also  indicated  in  the  map  of  Bute. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  mineral  characters  of  the 
varieties  which  enter  into  the  series  of  micaceous  schist 
along  this  tract,  as  it  would  transgress  the  bounds  of 
the  present  discussion.  But  it  is  proper  to  remind  the 
reader  of  that  which  was  formerly  noticed,  namely,  that 
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it  frequently  passes  into  chlorite  schist,  or  at  least  ap- 
proximates to  that  substance ;  the  mica  acquiring  a 
greenish  hue  and  a  more  tender  texture.  This  change 
is  most  remarkable  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  boun- 
dary; and  it  will  also  be  found  to  predominate  through 
Argyllshire,  and  even  to  a  greater  distance,  in  the  north- 
easterly direction,  until  it  ultimately  ceases. 
.  The  characters  of  the  external  belt  of  primary  strata 
have  been  cursorily  mentioned  in  treating  of  Arran,  but 
they  will  require  a  more  detailed  description.  That  is 
rendered  peculiarly  necessary,  not  only  by  their  import- 
ance, but  by  their  unexpected  nature;  if  that  may  be 
considered  unexpected  where  the  opposite  expectations 
have  arisen  from  systematical  views  or  from  imperfect 
observation.  It  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  this 
by  the  title  of  the  argillaceous  series ;  as  the  presence 
of  argillaceous  schist  forms  one  of  its  most  characteristic 

features. 

.  The  substances  which  occur  in  this  series  are  the 
following;  micaceous  schist,  chlorite  schist,  clay  slate, 
and  gray  wacke ;  each  of  them  presenting  variations  that 
will  require  some  additional  details:  to  these  may  also 
be  added  limestone,  although  this  appears  to  be  rather 
an  incidental  than  a  necessary  member. 
,  The  micaceous  schist  presents  many  of  its  more  usual 
varieties,  but  it  occurs  also  under  a  form  in  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  not  found  in  any  other  place  than  on  the 
confines  of  the  argillaceous  series.  This  variety  is  charac- 
terized by  the  /distinctness  of  the  quartz  grains  in  its  com- 
position ;  consisting,  in  fact,  of  an  aggregate  of  sandy  or 
gravelly  particles  united  by  scaly  mica;  and  resembling 
in  texture  some  varieties  of  graywacke.  The  grains 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  but  the  several  sizes  are  never 
intermixed  in  the  same  place;  each-  distinct  portion 
presenting  grains  of  an  average  general  bulk.  Where 
they  are  large^  tlie  cross  fracture  of  the  rock  is  very 
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i^inarkaUe;  all  the  grains  being  closely  packed  and 
separated  by  the  least  possible  quantity  of  the  mica, 
so  as  to  give  it  an  undulating  appearance.  In  general, 
the  quartz  is  transparent  and  crystalline ;  but  in  the 
coarser  varieties,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  some  of  the 
grains  consisting  of  a  saccharine  opake  quartz;  and  in 
these  cases  the  specimens  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
gneiss,  as  the  latter  present  a  resemblance  to  felspar 
which  can  only  be  discovered  to  be  fallacious  by  the 
lens :  the  deception  is  particularly  strong  when,  as  is  not 
unusual,  they  have  a  pink  hue.  As  real  grains  of  felspar 
do  however  occasionally  occur,  this  variety  must,  in  strict- 
ness, be  ranked  with  gneiss. 

The  chlorite  schist  occurs  under  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  aspects.  It  presents  among  others  a  set  of 
varieties  precisely  similar  to  those  just  described;  chlorite 
being  substituted  for  mica."*^  It  is  also  found  in  a  m^re 
ordinary  form ;  consisting  of  scaly  chlorite  interlaminated 
with  quartz,  which  is  more  or  less  continuous,  or  else 
granular.  In  a  simpler  form,  it  consists  of  an  intimate 
and  fissile  mixture  of  quartzose  sand  and  chlorite;  the 
former  becoming  occasionally  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  eye ;  when  the  specimens  assume  a  dry 
earthy  aspect.  From  this  it  passes  gradually,  either  into 
the  common  continuously  laminar,  or  scaly  variety  of 
chlorite  schist;  being  either  straight  or  undulated,  and 
often  possessing  a  high  degree  of  lustre.  At  this  extre- 
mity of  the  series  it  graduates  into  common  clay  slate ; 
while,  at  the  former,  it  is  connected  by  a  transition  equally 
undefioeable,  with  micaceous  schist. 

The  clay  slate  presents,  like  the  former  substances,  a 
considerable  diversity  of  character.  Where  it  is  imme- 
diatjely  u^ited  with  the  chlorite  schist  it  is  often  greenish, 

*  An^ong  many  varieties  which  it  would  here  be  superfluous  to 
describe,  a  remarkable  one  occurs  containing  green  compact  felspar 
intermixed  with  the  other  ingredients;  which,  rigidly  considered,  is 
also  a  gneiss. 
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or  pale  grey;  and,  not  uncommonlj,  these  colours  are 
intermixed  in  the  same  specilnen,  with  the  more  common 
dark  blue  or  pale  blue  tint  so  prevalent  in  this  rock. 
This  variety  is  generally  fissile,  and  either  straight  or  mi- 
nutely undulated  :  the  beds  in  which  it  prevails  are  in  many 
places  wrought  for  economical  purposes,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  this  series  from  Arran  across  the  main-  , 
land.  Occasionally,  it  refuses  to  spht  into  parallel  plates, 
the  contiouity  of  the  laminae  being  interrupted  by  the 
multiplicity  of  transverse  joints ;  and  it  is  often  •  also 
capable  of  being  separated  into  thick  pieces  without  being 
subsequently  divisible  into  thinner  plates;  the  laminar 
continuity  being  in  certain  parts  interrupted.  The  non-> 
fissile  substance  common  in  the  clay  slates,  and  analo- 
gous to  hone,  or  whet  slate,  also  occurs  in  this  series; 
The  finer  variety  occasionally  becomes  nearly  black  and 
approaches  to  talcose  schist,  the  lamined  being  separated 
by  that  mineral;  and,  still  more  rarely,  it  is  found  to 
contain  hornblende.  In  the  progress  of  change,  it  also 
becomes  intermixed  with  distinct  scales  of  nuca,  and 
with  quartz  sand ;  thus  passing  into  graywack^. 

This  latter  substance  presents  a  great  number  of  va- 
rieties ;  graduating  from  the  finest  texture  thus  described, 
through  various  stages,  into  a  rock  so  coarse  as  to 
deserve  the  title  of  a  conglomerate.  But  the  prevailing 
varieties  consist  of  sand  or  gravel  united  by  clay  slate; 
and  like  the  micaceous  schists  before  described,  grains 
of  various  sizes  are  rarely  intermixed  in  the  same  firi^ment 
or  mass.  Where  ^they  are  of  very  large  size,  the  rock 
sometimes  contains  so  little  of  the  argillaceous  cement 
as  to  present  an  ahnost  entire  congeries  of  gravel.  Occa- 
sionally, mica,  chlorite,  or  fini^ments  of  the  several  schisCs 
ahready  described,  are  intermingled  with  these  grains  and 
firagments. 

The  limestone  is  generally  in  thin  laminsB,  interleaved 
with  the  clay  slate,  which  it  peculiarly  accompanies.  It 
is  commonly  of  a  fine  texture  with  a  smooth  even  firac* 
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ture,  but  occasionally  also,  crystalline  and  large  grained ; 
the  colours  being  either  smoke  grey  or  white. 

With  respect  to  the  general  order  of  these  seyeral  rocks 
in  the  series,  it  is  the  following.  The  micaceous  and 
chlorite  schists  prevail  near  the  series  of  micaceous  schist 
which  precedes  the  argillaceous  series ;  but  are  not  exclu* 
sively  limited  to  that  part,  since  the  latter  in  particular, 
are  inteimixed  with  the  clay  slate,  and  extend,  even  be- 
yond it,  to  the  borders  of  the  secondary  strata.  The 
former  is  also  frequently  found  in  the  same  situation ;  so 
that  the  clay  slate,  which  in  a  general  sense  may 
be  sa\d  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  belt,  is  sometimes 
included  within  the  micaceous  schist.  In  some  parts 
of  the  line  already  so  often  alluded  to,  the  gray wack£ 
schists  prevail  near  the  borders  of  the  series,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  secondary  strata;  and  this 
appearance  takes  place  to  a  considerable  degree  in  Bute. 
But  in  many  others,  no  such  distinction  is  to  be  observed; 
the  fine  clay  slate  being  found  alternating  throughout  with 
the  coarser  or  graywack^  schists,  even  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  sandstone.  That  mixture  is  often  so  intimate  that 
both  substances  exist  even  in  the  same  specimen;  not 
even  ^  an  alternation  of  the  several  beds  occurring,  but 
the  same  lamina  frequently  presenting  both  structures. 
In  other  cases,  beds  of  the  clay  slate  occur  among  those 
of  the  graywack6,  being  extenuated  at  their  sides  into  thin 
edges ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  latter  rock  is  found 
imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the  former.  In  terminating 
these  remarks  on  the  nature  of  this  series,  it  is  not  unim- 
portant to  point  out  the  strong  resemblance  in  structure 
between  the  graywack6  and  the  coarse  varieties  of 
micaceous  and  of  chlorite  schist.  In  all,  it  is  predsely 
the  same;  the  difference  consisting  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  cement. 

The  different  rocks  that  have  thus  been  enumerated 
as  belonging  to  this  series,  do  not  all  occur  throughout 
the  whole  line  w)iere  it  is  found;    nor  are  the  inter- 
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mixtures  always  equally  frequent  and  irregular.  That 
portion  of  the  belt  however  which  reaches  from  Arran 
to  Loch  Lomondy  exhibits  the  whole  of  them,  as  they 
have  now  been  described,  in  almost  every  part;  and 
they  will  also  be  found  to  occur  in  many  places  to  the 
eastward  of  this  limit.  Towards  Dunkeld  the  series  is 
more  simple,  presenting  little  else  but  the  argillaceous 
and  gray  wack^  schists ;  although  the  recurrence  of  these 
two  members  is  here  as  irregular  s^  where  the  series 
is  more  complicated.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
in  this  case  the  boundary  towards  the  micaceous  schist 
is  more  definite  than  where  the  series  is  most  perfect; 
it  being  impossible  in  the  latter  places  to  point  out  any 
limit  where  the  one  commences  or  the  other  terminates. 

This  general  account  of  the  argillaceous  series,  as  it 
was  required  to  illustrate  the  structure  both  of  Arran 
and  of  Bute,  will  also  suffice  for  the  description  of  that 
portion  of  the  latter  island  where  it  occurs.  It  is  only 
requisite  to  add  that  it  is  here  displayed  in  great  per- 
fection, containing  every  one  of  the  substances  that  have 
been  enumerated.  The  boundary  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  inspecting  the  map  than  by  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion; and  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  in  addition,  that 
although  definite  near  the  sandstone,  it  is  undefinable 
near  the  micaceous  schist,  as  it  is  every  where  on  the 
adjoining  mainland. 

At  a  certain  distance  from  this  indefinite  boundary^ 
the  series  of  micaceous  schist  in  this  island  becomes 
exclusive;  appearing  with  the  same  characters  which 
it  possesses  throughout  the  adjoining  district  of  Argyll* 
shire  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  mainland  where 
it  approximates  to  the  argillaceous  series.  It  is  so  fre- 
quently of  a  greenish  colour  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  it  should  not  be  ranked  with  chlorite  schist; 
into  which  it  here  occasionally  passes,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  limits  of  those  two  rocks  arc 
indeed  so  evanescent  that  it  appears  impossible  to  sepa- 
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mte  them  eflfeetually;  and  it  is  often  rather  from  the 
predominant  diaracters  of  the  whole  series,  than  from 
the  aspect  of  any  particular  portion,  that  a  single  term 
for  designatiiig  them  must  be  derived.  These  schists, 
as  they  occur  in  Bute,  whether  ranked  under  the  one 
or  the  other  title,  present  considerable  diversity  of  struc- 
ture ;  but  the  most  marked  are  those  in  which  the  quartz 
is  intermixed  with  the  mica  or  chlorite  in  a  granularly  lami- 
nar, or  in  a  more  continuously  foUated  manner. 

I  may  add  to  this  account,  that  slate  quarries  are 
wrought  in  different  parts  of  the  island;  no  distinction 
being  made  among  the  various  substances,  but  every 
one  being  attempted  which  promises  to  admit  of  the 
requisite  mechanical  conditions.  The  principal  quarries 
are  about  Scalspie  and  Bannatyne^ 

Before  terminating  this  account  of  the  primary  rocks 
of  Bute,  one  remark  of  a  general  nature  may  be  made 
on  the  nature  of  the  argillaceous  series,  involving  geolo- 
gical doubts  of  considerable  importance.    It  must  have 
already  appeared  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  that  no 
necessary    geological    distinction    exists   between   gray- 
wack6  schist  and  common  clay  slate;  while  it  has  also 
been    proved    that    these    rocks    occur    in    alternation 
with  aU  the  other  primary  strata.    Even  here,  it  is  seen, 
that  although  the   clay  slate  occupies  a  position   near 
the  outer  margin  of  these   strata,   it    is    not   followed 
by  the  graywack^ ;  but  that  both  substances,  even  where 
the  series  is  most  simple,  are  intermixed,  so  as  to  form 
different  parts  of  one  general  deposit.    In  this  case  there- 
fore, as  in  many  others,  there  is  no  geological  distinction 
between  the  two,  which  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
different  parts  of  one  mass,  composed  fundamentally  of 
blue  indurated   clay   and  quartz,  and  differing  only  in 
the  relative  minuteness  and  proportions  of  these  different 
ingredients.    It  will  be  a  question  for  geologists  to  con- 
sider,  whether  the  appropriation  of  the  term'graywacke 
to  a  particular  variety  of  argillaceous  schist,  does  not 
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minately,  and  in  a  disorderly  maimer.  They  present  but 
few  of  the  occasional  substances  or  more  limited  beds 
which  occur  so  abundantly  in  that  idand ;  yet  different 
varieties  of  coloured  shales  passing  into  iron  stones^ 
are  to  be  observed  in  some  places. 

On  the  shore  between  Ascog  and  Rothsay,  frs^meitts 
of  an  irregular  bed  of  limestone  are  found  in  the  con- 
glomerate. This  is  of  a  mottled  grey  colour,  and  at  its 
boundaries  graduates  into  the  contiguous  rock  ;  in- 
volving fragments  of  the  several  substances  that  are 
imbedded  in  this  stratum.  Similar  appearances  are  very 
common  in  Arran.  I  may  conclude  the  subject  of  the 
red  sandstone  by  I'emarking,  that  where  it  gives  passage 
to  trap  veins  it  often  assumes  the  same  colour  as  the 
vein ;  a  phenomenon  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that 
island. 

The  other  appearances  of  limestone  in  Bute  are  scanty. 
A  small  portion  of  a  bed  is  visible  between  Scalspie 
and  Kilmory;  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  a  portion 
of  that  which  appears  above  Kilchattan  bay,  and  which 
is  the  only  conspicuous  mass  in  the  island.  This  latter 
bed  seems  to  lie  above  all  the  sahdstone  strata  at  this 
place,  and  to  be  the  rock  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  superincumbent  trap.  It  is  traversed  by  trap  veins, 
which  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the  great  body 
of  that  substance;  and  from  this  cause  probably,  the 
disposition  of  its  beds  is  disturbed,  although  the  general 
bearing  of  the  whole  is  sufficiently  regular.  It  does 
not  contain  any  organic  remains  that  I  could  discover; 
although  they  may  still  exist,  since  they  are  found  in 
some  of  the  limestones  of  Arran  that  are  similarly 
situated.  The  colour  is  a  pale  blueish  grey  and  the 
fracture  earthy,  where  it  is  most  simple  and  has  under- 
gone the  least  apparent  disturbance.  In  most  places 
however,  the  shales,  with  which  this  limestone  is  in 
other  cases  regularly  interstratified,  are  twisted  about 
and  irregularly  mingled  througliout  the  whole  mass; 
1 
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that  change  occurring  in  the  immediate  ^cinjty  of  the 
trap,  the  inilaence  of  which  it  bespeaks.  Here  it. 
acquires  a  mottled  colour,  presenting  purple  and  red 
stains  from  the  intermingled  shales;  which  all  present 
the  same  appearance  of  high  oxydation  in  their  constituent 
iron;  while  at  the  same  time  it  acquires  an  aspect  so 
argillaceous  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised  as  a 
limestone.  It  is  unfit  for  building,  but  the  purest  parts 
are  selected  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  last  of  the  rocks  is  the  trap.  This  has  been 
shown,  in  the  general  sketch,  to  constitute  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  Garroch  head,  but  there  is  also  another 
much  inferior  portion  which  will  afterwards  be  described* 

The  general  disposition  of  the  trap  at  the  Garroch 
head  has  already  been  mentioned;  and,  in  examining 
into  the  causes  of  these  ridges  and  prolonged  vaUies, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  promontory  consists  of 
^  series  of  beds  of  which  the  direction  is  north-westerly ; 
while  they  dip  to  the  south-west  in  an  angle  of  about 
fifteen  degrees.  They  present  a  perfect  appearance  of 
parallel  stratification;  their  abrupt  edges  declining  from 
the  perpendicular  in  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  their 
dip,  and  often  forming  high  inland  clifis  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  prolonged  on  the  line  of  their  bearing.  It 
will  be  seen,  on  reverting  to  the  position  of  the  sand- 
stone, that  these  beds  lie  over  that  rock  in  a  conformable 
maimer ;  and  they  possess  an  almost  absolute  parallelism 
throughout.  The  overlying  position  is  distinctly  seen 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  less  perfectly  on  the 
east.  Among  the  numerous  instances  of  apparent  stra- 
tification in  trap  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
this  survey,  the  present  is  infinitely  the  most  regular 
and  perfect;  since,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  it  does 
not  in  any  instance  betray  indications  of  a  disposition 
different  from  that  of  the  sandstone  on  which  it  lies. 
Yet,  as  its  contact  with  this  rock  is  but  imperfectly 
visible,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  such  irregulariiiek 
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do  not  exMt;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  sufficiently 
extensive  examination,  were  that  attainable,  would  detect 
circumstances  similar  to^  those  which,  in  a  corresponding 
case,  have  been  pointed  out  in  Sky,  and  of  which 
abundant  examples  are  not  wanting  every  where.  There 
aore,  indeed,  some  circumstances  hexe  actually  present, 
although  but  imperfectly  marked,  that  tend  to  associate 
this  regular  set  of  trap  beds  with  those  which  have 
been  shown  decidedly  to  interfere  with  the  subjacent 
rocks.  These  are  the  veins  which  traverse  the  sand- 
stone in  many  places,  and  appear  to  spring  from  the 
principal  mass ;  but  no  opportunity  is  afforded  of  tracing 
them  in  a  very  unquestionable  manner. 

The  trap  of  the  Garroch  head  sometimes  presents 
a  rudely  columnar  aspect  on  its  abrupt  faces:  more 
generally  it  is  amorphous.  It  varies  in  composition, 
but  is  in  almost  all  cases  so  deeply  weathered  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  fresh  specimens  by 
the  hammer  only.  Greenstone  is  occasionally  found  in 
it,  and  this  has  now  and  then  the  porphyritic  structure. 
But  the  predominant  substance  is  that  lead-blue  compact 
and  uniform  rock  of  an  earthy  aspect,  already  noticed 
in  Pladda,  which  has  often  been  called  greenstone,  and 
by  a  few,  from  the  compactness  and  uniformity  of  its 
texture,  basalt.  It  is  intermediate  in  hardness  between 
claystone  and  clinkstone ;  the  alterations  of  colour  on 
weathering,  appearing  in  some  cases  to  depend  on 
changes  in  the  iron  of  its  composition,  while  in  otheis 
the  clay  becoming  disintegrated,  assumes  the  whitish 
pulverulent  appearance  that  characterizes  all  the  rocks 
of  this  species  as  it  does  the  compact  felspars.  This 
substance,  like  the  greenstone,  is  also  occasionally  por- 
phyritic; the  imbedded  felspar  being  glassy,  but  the 
crystals  always  sparingly  dispersed. 

The  next,  and  only  other  mass  of  trap,  occurs  at 
Ascog:  although  of  comparatively  insignificant  extent, 
it  requires  particular  detail;   partly  on  its  own  account 
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and    i«itly   as  it  is  tbe   repositorj  of  a  bed  of  coal. 
I  did   not   tnce   it   inland    beyond    half  a   mile;    the 
covering  of  soil  impeding  this  investigation;    but  this 
defect  is  of  no  moment.     There  ia  no  ready  mode  of 
estimating  the  thickness  of  this  mass,  but  it  may  be 
taken  at  100  feet  or  more.     When  examined  on  the 
shore,  it  appears  rather  to  pass  through  the  sandstone 
than  to  lie  over  it;   but  there  is  considerable  obscurity 
in  this  place,  as   the   lateral  junction    of  the    two    is 
concealed  by  a  cavity  filled  with  earth.      If  examined 
in  the  interior,  it  is  seen  decidedly   lying  above  that 
rock,  in  the  stream  that  turns  Ascog  mill;   but  these 
two  characters  are  not  incompatible.      It  may  even  be 
imagined  that  it  has  once  formed  a  bed  or  mass  inter- 
mediate  to    the    sandstone;    since  the  prolongation  of 
the   neighbouring   strata,   whiqh   bear    marks  of  wastes 
would    cover    it;    but    these    conjectures    are    of  little  v 
value.     In   composition,   it  resembles  the  rock  of  the 
Garroch    head;    frequently    however    presenting,    when 
fresh  broken,  a  greenish  colour  with  the  waxy  aspect 
of  serpentine :    but  it  loses  both  this  colour  and   ap- 
pearance   on    drying,    since,    Uke    many    other    rocks, 
even  of  this  family,  it  contains  water  when  in  its  native 
place,   which    soon    quits    the    detached  specimen.      It 
presents   in   some  places  the  apparent  characters  of  a 
greenstone;   but,  on  a  rigid  examination,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dark  material  is  a  dark  green  compact  felspar, 
and    the   light,    as   might   be    expected,  a  whi£e    one. 
This  variety,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  has  been 
confounded  with  true  greenstone ;    the  colours  and  the 
speckled  aspect  being  taken  as  the  criterion.      It  may 
not  always  be  very  easy  to  distinguish  these  two  sub- 
stances,   yet    it    is    necessary    to    be    accurate   in    the 
description  of  rocks ;   although,  as  in  the  present  case, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  a  circumlocution 
in  the  want  of  a  specific  term.     Occasionally  this  rock 
becomes  a  regular  porphyry. 
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This  mass  contains  in  one  place  a  vein,  presenting  an 
appearance,  which  however  common  it  may  be  in  minenil 
-veins,  is  not  so  in  this  rock.     This  vein  is  a  complicated 
calcareous  one,  the  greater  part  of  it  consisting  of  a  breccia 
formed  of  fragments  of  the  trap  cemented  by  the  calca- 
reous matter.     It  is  probably  the  effect  of  subsidence 
and  fracture,  by  which  detached  pieces  have  fallen  into  a 
cavity  and  been  subsequently  enveloped  by  infiltration. 
'    The  principal  mass  thus  described,  is  superincumbent, 
near  the  shore,  on  a  softer  and  clayey  substance  ;  which  is 
also  stratified  and  parallel  to  it,  with  a  common  inclination* 
Jliis  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  coal,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  and  that  by  a  second  bed  of  the  same  clayey 
rock,  below  which  there  is  no  further  access  to  any  alter* 
nations  that  may  exist.     This  rock  is  of  a  pale  lead  grey, 
and  of  a  hardness  interm^iate  between  that  of  the  earthy 
amygdaloids  and  dry  clay.     It  decomposes  by  a  kind  of 
exfoliation,  into  balls  and  irregular  masses ;  and  is.  often 
porphyritic,  the  felspar  being  as  tender  as  the  base ;  as  if 
the  whole  had  undergone  together  some  change  from  the 
•original  hardness  of  a  trap  porphyry.     No  similar  sub- 
stance   has   occurred  among    the   numerous  trap  rodcs 
examined  in  the  course  of  this  survey.    The  dip  of  these 
beas  is  westerly  at  fifteen  degrees,  and  they  are  not  visible 
in  the  otlier  parts  of  the  hill ;  nor  indeed  would  they  have 
been  exposed  here  but  for  the  workings  made  in  the  coal. 

There  is  a  trap  vein  near  the  mass  now  described, 
lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  nearly  vertical.  It 
is  probably  a  branch  from  that ;  but  this  cannot  be  proved, 
since  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  shore, 
prevent  the  connexion  from  being  traced.  It  may  indeed 
be  a  vein  of  a  later  date  than  the  overlying  trap,  this 
occurrence  being  common ;  in  which  case  there  would  be 
two  distinct  formations  of  trap  in  Bute,  as  in  Sky  and 
other  places ;  but  I  could  not  trace  any  instance  of  a  vein 
actually  traversing  the  trap  of  the  Garroch  head ;  which, 
being  a  sufficiently  extensive  mass,  might  be  expected  to 
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contain  them  if  they  existed  as  distinct  veins.  Future 
geologists  may  try  to  ascertain  this  fact,  although  it  cannot 
be  considered  of  much  importance. 

Similar  veins  are  very  abundant.  They  are  seen  in 
several  places  traversing  the  sandstone  between  Kilchattan 
bay  and  Rothsay,  and  a  very  conspicuous  one  occurs  at 
Scalspie  point.  They  vary  much  in.size,  being  sometimes 
very  minute,  and  occasionally  attaining,  as  in  other  places, 
a  considerable  dimension.  They  are  at  times  erect,  at 
others  inclined,  and  more  rarely  they  are  curved  in  their 
courses.  In  one  or  two  places  they  may  be  observed 
to  ramify ;  a  feature  by  no  means  common  in  them,  al- 
though extremely  remarkable  in  Airdnamurchan.  *  As 
far  as  I  have  observed,  they  consist  of  the  same  substances 
as  the  overlying  masses  described  above.  In  some  places 
they  are  also  to  be  seen  traversing  the  schistose  rocks, 
appearing  to  have  very  extensive  courses ;  but  they  are, 
from  the  want  of  contrast,  less  obvious  in  these  rocks  than 
in  the  sandstone ;  and  on  this  account  perhaps,  appear  less 
numerous.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  larger  veins 
with  a  laminated  structure,  which  is  further  cross  fractured 
into  imperfectly  columnar  divisions.  It  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  several 
veins;  but  I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  them  by  a 
particular  description  of  two,  which  seem  to  claim  it  from 
the  peculiarities  of  structure  which  they  exhibit. 

It  has  on  former  occasions  been  seen,  that  several 
varieties  of  trap,  tufaceous,  columnar,  simple,  and  amygda- 

*  As  the  ramification  of  trap  veins  is  a  very  important  feature  in  their 
history,  and  no  very  distinct  example  of  it  has  occurred  in  this  survey  of 
the  Western  islands,  I  have  subjoined  a  sketch  of  part  of  the  shore  of 
that  promontoiy,  vrhere  this  phenomenon  occurs  throughout  a  large 
space.  The  stratified  rock  is  the  limestone  common  to  Mull  and 
Morven.  The  specimen  selected  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  as  .tho 
intermixture,  multiplicity,  and  minuteness  of  the  veins,  are  such  as  gene- 
rally to  defy  the  pov^ers  of  the  pencil;  particularly  as  no  point  of  view 
can  b9  obtained  but  from  a  boat,  in  a  sea  which  is  never  at  rest. 
Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  1. 
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loidaly  occur  in  the  same  vein;  but  in  tU  the 
described,  these  different  substances  were  dispoeed  in  « 
laminar  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  Teia. 
But,  above  Kilchattan  bay,  an  instance  occurs,  where 
sereral  varieties  are  to  be  seen,  disposed,  althou^  in  m 
somewhat  irregular  manner,  across  the  vein,  which  is  here 
about  six  feet  wide.  The  substances  thus  found  are, 
greenstone  porphyry,  containing  very  large  crystals  of 
glassy  felspar,  a  tufaceous  rock,  a  very  fine  basalt  decom* 
posing  into  balls,  and  common  greenstone. 

The  large  vein,  before  mentioned  as  appearing  to  pro* 
ceed  from  the  mass  of  trap  at  Ascog,  presents  a  singular 
and,  at  first  sight,  a  very  deceptive  appearance.*     It  is 
laminar,  or  divided  into  layers  parallel  to  its  sides,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  vertical.     At  the  inner  edge,  or  west 
side,  (its  course  being  north)  it  appears  to  contain  firag- 
ments  of  limestone  occupying  one  of  the  laminsB,  accom* 
panied  by  some   larger  parallel  portions  of  the    same 
substance.     A  close  examination  discovers  the  true  nature 
of  this  appearance  without  diminishing  its  singularity. 
It  is  thus  found  that  the  outer  laminae,  which  appear,  like 
the  inner,  to  be  parts  of  the  vein,  are  not  trap,  but  shale ; 
and  that  the  limestone  fragments  are  contained  in  this 
substance,  not  in  the  trap.     This  shale  is  so  fine  and 
compact  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  fitHU  a 
basalt ;  but  pursuing  it  further  outwards  from  that  part  of 
the  rock  which,  firom  its  greater  hardness  and  permanence, 
seems  to  appertain  to  the  vein,  it  is  found  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  coarser  shale  alternating  with  sandstone,  still  vertical, 
or  parallel  to  the  real  laminaa  of  the  vein.    These  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  ordinary  shale  and  sandstone  that  fonn 
the  shore ;  but  which,  every  where  else,  are  in  their  usual 
horizontal  position.    Not  far  off,  the  same  shale,  contain- 
ing fragments  of  limestone,  are  found  together  widi  the 
simple  shale  and  the  sandstone,  in  that  which  may  be 

♦  Plate  XXI.  fig.  X 
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CftHed  ihm  natural  poution,  and  in  the  same  order  whidi 
they  occupy  relatively  on  the  edges  of  the  vein ;  the  first 
of  these  rocks  bebg  the  lowermost.  Unfortunately^  the 
rolled  stones  which  cover  the  beach  to  a  great  depths 
prevent  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  connexion  between 
these  strata  in  their  vertical  and  in  their  horizontal  position. 
The  sketch  i^ich  accompanies  this  description,  is  intended 
to  represent  the  mode  in  which  this  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  produced ;  representing  the  actual  state  of 
the  rocks  and  the  proposed  explanation*  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  fracture  where  I  have  only  supposed  a 
curvature ;  but  it  makes  no  material  alteration  in  the  views 
of  this  very  interesting  phenomenon.  The  calcareous 
breccia  will  appear,  by  this  drawing,  to  be  situated  below 
the  sandstone,  and  can  therefore  rarely  be  seen  in  its 
natural  position;  becoming  here  visible  only  in  conse^- 
quence  of  its  edge  being  thus  turned  upwards. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  displacement  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  tn^  veins,  no  case  exactly  similar 
to  this,  or  of  so  marked  a  character,  has  occurred  in  the 
innumerable  examples  of  such  veins  that  I  have  examined ; 
'although  marks  of  a  force  acting  upwards  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  very  partial  and  limited,  as  well  as  decided 
marks  of  such  violence  here,  render  this  case  particularly 
striking ;  and  points  our  attention  strongly  to  the  probable 
cause,  namely,  the  protrusion  of  the  vein  from  below. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  rocks  of  Bute  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  bed  of  coal  mentiofned  above* 
Having  been  wrought  at  different  times,  it  is  easily 
examined.  The  working  has  been  carried  on  by  driving 
from  the  face  of  the  diff  on  the  course  of  the  stratum ;  and 
having  been,  as  might  be  expected,  found  improfitable,  it 
has  been  finally  abandoned :  much  against  the  wishes  and 
inclinations  of  the  natives,  who,  as  usual  in  cases  where 
cotA  is  concerned,  can  with  difficulty  be  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  this  pursuit ;  even  under  circumstances  far  more 
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liopelesB :   so  strong  are  their  wishes  and  so  great  thieir 
jealousies  on  this  point. 

The  bed  lies  between  the  two  strata  abore  described, 
with  a  common  dip  to  the  westward  and  an  inclination  of 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees ;  but  that  cannot  now  be  accuratdy 
ascertained,  the  workings  being  full  of  water.  It  varies 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness^  and  is  of  a  dry  quality, 
containing  at  the  same  time  much  pyrites.  A  sort  of 
ferruginous  indurated  clay,  resembling  a  decomposed  pyri- 
tical  shale,  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  soft  trap  rock. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  wrought  in  other  places 
along  this  shore ;  but  there  are  not  now  any  traces  of  other 
workings  to  be  seen.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
cut  it  in  other  parts  of  the  hill ;  but  they  have  been  aban- 
doned almost  at  the  outset.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
they  should  not  have  been  made ;  as  sudi  a  bed  of  <:oal, 
so  situated,  could  hold  out  no  prospects  of  remuneration. 

It  also  appears  that  coal  has  been  found  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  near  Scalspie,  and  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
sandstone.  This  is  sufficiently  probable,  as  the  same 
mineral  occurs  in  that  situation  in  Arran;  but  there  is 
no  longer  any  access  to  examine  the  spot,  as  the  pit  was 
filled  up  after  an  unsuccessful  pursuit. 

As  the  small  island  of  Inchmamoch,  which  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  Bute,  presents  no  circumstances  which  can 
entitle  it  to  a  separate  consideration,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  say,  that  it  resembles  in  every  respect  that  schistose 
district  of  the  latter  with  which  it  corresponds  in  the  linear 
direction  of  the  strata ;  being  also,  like  that,  noted  for  its 
slate  quarries. 

Of  the  minerals  which  occur  in  Bute,  chlorite  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  conspicuous.  It  is  frequaatly 
found  in  the  usual  scaly  form,  filling  the  minuter  rifts  of 
the  clay  slate ;  nor  is  it  necessarily  confined  to  those 
varieties  which  pass  into  chlorite  schist,  being  equally 
common  in  the  dark  blue  rock  and  in  the  whitish  speci- 
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mens.  OcGasionaUy^  it  is  cryBtallized  at  liberty  mthin  the 
cavity ;  the  hexagonal  plates  being  accumulated  into  hemi- 
spherical bodies  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  known  to 
mineralogists  by  the  name  of  coxcomb,  and  common  in 
sulphat  of  barytes.  In  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
associated  with  the  veins  and  nodules  of  quartz  that  are 
found  in  the  schists.  When  that  happens,  it  is  sometimes 
disposed  in  laminse  among  the  quartz,  at  others  in  irregular 
nodules.  In  this  situation  it  is  also  sometimes  crystallized, 
and  either  totally  or  partially  imbedded  in  the  quartz. 
These  crystals  consist  of  a  prolonged  hexagonal  prism, 
generally  incurvated  in  various  directions,  and  often  much 
contorted  into  vermicular  forms.  The  edge  of  each  scale 
is  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  prism,  so  that  the  whole 
presents  a  transversely  striated  aspect.  Such  crystals  are 
well  known  to  collectors  as  being  sometimes  entirely  im- 
bedded in  transparent  quartz;  in  which  case  they  are  much 
valued.  Where  the  quaitz  and  chlorite  are  thus  associated, 
the  former  is  frequently  found  of  an  intense  dark  green 
colour,  but  still  possessing  its  natural  lustre ;  and,  although 
opake  in  the  mass,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Although 
the  colour  is  in  this  case  evidently  the  result  of  the 
chlorite,  since  the  scales  of  this  substance  are  often  found 
distinctly  visible  and  producing  a  more  dilute  tint  of  green, 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  darkest  specimens,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  quartz,  the  mineral  presenting  a  uniform  and 
simple  texture.  As  happens  in  the  case  of  prase,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  actinolite,  the  colouring  matter 
appears  as  if  it  existed  in  the  quartz  independently  of  the 
substance  to  which  it  might  be  supposed  attached.  This 
green  quartz  is  sometimes  crystallized,  but  the  forms,  as 
far  as  I  observed  any,  are  incomplete;  although  such 
faces  as  actually  occur,  possess  the  same  incidence  on  each 
other  as  those  of  a  simple  quartz  crystal ;  affording  a  proof, 
like  the  spar  of  Fontainebleau  and  other  analogous  cases, 
that  the  form  of  a  crystal  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  the 
mixture  of  another  substance.    The  mineral  thus  described 
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18  abundant  on  the  mainland  adjoining^  where  tbe  aame 
•eries  of  rocks  occurs ;  and  has  inadvertently  been  taken 
ibr  prase. 

Calcareous  spar^  of  a  pink  colour  and  nearly  trans- 
parenty  is  sometimes  found  in  the  argillaceous  schists;  but 
generally  occupying  the  cavities  completely,  or  so  nearly 
filling  them  as  to  present  no  decided  geometric  forms. 

Brown  spar  is  more  common ;  displaying  the  ordinary 
curved  rhomboidal  figure,  and  frequently  covered  with  the 
golden  metallic  lustre  sometimes  occurring  in  this  mineral. 
Another  variety  is  also  found,  but  much  more  rarely,  of 
a  dark  red  brown  colour  and  very  deceptive  appearance  ; 
resembling,  on  a  superficial  view,  the  dark  red  varieties  of 
common  felspar.  This  substance  also  occurs  in  some 
places,  in  the  form  of  veins,  occupying  a  small  space,  and 
often  associated  with  the  brown  spar  and  the  chlorite. 

In  the  clay  slate,  micaceous  iron  ore  is  occasionally 
found ;  presenting  specimens  of  great  brilliancy,  and  gene- 
rally intermixed  in  veins  or  rifts  with  quartz  and  calcareona 
spar.  The  laminae  are  sometimes  thin  and  prolonged  in 
the  shape  of  ribands,  being  entangled  togedier  or  crosskig 
throughout  the  rock  in  an  irregular  manner.  Oxiduloos 
iron  in  the  form  of  octoedral  crystals,  abounds  in  the 
chlorite,  or  micaceous  schist  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island.  These  vary  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  in  length;  and,  suffering  no  change  from  exposure 
to  air,  are  seen  glittering  in  the  sun  over  the  weathered 
surfaces  of  the  rock ;  while  they  may  also  be  collected  in 
abundance  from  the  gravel  formed  by  its  decomposition. 
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In  the  preceding  description,  it  has  been  shown  that 
Bute  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  northern  being 
formed  of  the  primary  schistose  rocks,  and  the  southern  of 
secondary  strata  associated  with  trap.  By  the  former  it 
is  connected  geologically  with  the  Argylkhire  coast,  to 
which  it  approximates  so  nearly  in  position ;  by  the  latter 
its  affinity  to  the  more  distant  land  of  Ayrshire  is  equally 
established ;  the  same  rocks  occupying  the  whole  of  that 
district  where  it  bounds  the  sestuary  of  the  Clyde. 

The  intermediate  position  of  the  two  Cumbrays,  no  less 
than  the  correspondence  of  their  structure,  both  with  Bute 
and  with  the  adjoining  mainland,  serves  to  draw  still 
nearer  this  affinity,  while  it  further  assists  in  throwing 
a  general  light  on  the  geological  connexions  of  ail  the 
islands  comprised  in  the  present  group,  with  each  other 
and  with  the  surrounding  shores.  Independently  of  this, 
the  Cumbrays  present  some  interest  in  themselves ;  an 
interest  which  would  have  been  more  considerable,  had 
not  the  occurrence  of  similar  facts  on  so  many  preceding 
occasions,  abated  the  edge  of  curiosity  on  these  subjects, 
and  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  minute  description. 

The  great  Cumbray  is  three  miles  in  length  and  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth ;  consisting  of  an  irregular  undulating 
tract,  the  altitude  of  which  does  not  any  where  appear  to 
exceed  600  feet.  The  surface  is  almost  every  where  high, 
and  it  therefore  presents  throughout  the  greater  part  a 
bleak  and  barren  aspect ;  the  cultivation  being  limited  to  a 
small  space  and  the  larger  portion  appropriated  to  pastu- 
rage. In  general,  the  land  descends  towards  the  shore  by 
grassy  declivities,  occasionally  interspersed  with  low  rocky 
feces  displaying  the  edges  of  the  strata ;  but  at  the  south- 

*  3ee  the  Map  of  Bute  ittid  the  general  Map. 
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eastern  angle,  a  mass  of  cliff  occurs,  giving  free  access  for 
a  considerable  depth  to  the  rocks  that  form  the  body 
of  the  island. 

On  the  southern  side  lies  the  small  and  neat  village  of 
Millport,  possessing  a  numerous  population,  partly  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  and  partly  occupied  in  the  manu- 
feictures  of  Glasgow.     Some  detached  rocks  here  form  a 
secure  harbour  for-  fishing  boats ;    its  capacity  being  so 
limited  as  to  be  incapable  of  containing  more  than  two 
or  three  vessels.    The  situation  of  this  village  is  fdeaang^ 
but  the  want  of  wood  in  the  island  detracts  much  from 
the  picturesque   effect  which  might,  under  any  system 
of  planting,  render  the  great  Cumbray  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  Clyde.     There  is  no  natural  dis- 
advantage to  prevent  the  growth  of  trees,  as  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Bute,  and  by  that  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Ayrshire ;   both  of  which,  under  similar  expo- 
sures, are  interspersed  with  considerable  tracts  of  woody 
land.     The  chief  beauty  of  the  great  Cumbray  arises  from 
the  magnificence  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  scenery ; 
the  distcmce  presenting  the  rugged  outUnes  of  Argyllshire 
and  the  spiry  mountains  of  Arran ;  while  the  adjoining 
coast  is  highly  cultivated,  and  covered  with  villas  sur* 
rounded  by  ornamental  wood.    The  town  of  Largs  and 
the  castle  of  Fairley,  spots  celebrated  in  Scottish  history 
and  in  Scottish  song,  add  materially  to  the  interest  of 
:the  scene;  which  is  further  enlivened  by  the  incessant 
passage  of  vessels  navigating  the  Clyde,  and  by  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  steam  boats,  each,  like  a  floating  volcano, 
drawing  along  its  expanding  stream  of  black  smoke. 

The  great  Cumbray  corresponds  exactly  in  geological 
structure  with  the  middle  region  of  Bute.  It  consists  of 
a  mass  of  red  sandstone  traversed  by  trap  veins,,  and 
in  this  respect  partakes  also  of  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bouring shore;  forming  an  appendage  to  the  great  mass 
of  sandstone  and  trap  which  occupies  so  large  a  part 
of  this  division  of  Avrshire.    As  is  usual  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhoody  it  contains  beds  of  the  conglomerate  generally 
attached  to  the  sandstone.  The  finer  varieties  however 
predominate ;  nor  do  the  beds  present  those  various  sub- 
stances which  occur  among  them  in  Arran,  and^  although 
more  sparingly,  in  Bute.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  are 
found  on  the  shore  at  Millport,  and  in  two  small  islands 
which  form  the  little  harbour  at  that  place.  These  consist 
of  beds  of  white  and  of  grey  sandstone ;  the  former  being 
predominant,  and  resembling  those  which  are  found  in 
Arran  at  Corry.  The  latter  are  in  small  quantity,  and 
appear  to  derive  their  colour  from  a  portion  of  blueish 
day  entering  into  their  composition.  There  is  ako  a 
small  quantity  of  limestone  to  be  seen  in  the  island,  which 
has  been  wrought  for  agricultural  purposes.  Appearances 
of  coal  have  ako  been  observed,  and  some  attempts  were 
made  to  ascertain  its  extent  by  digging.  But  these  were 
not  attended  with  success,  nor  does  there  appear  any 
temptation  in  an  economical  view  to  pursue  these  indi«- 
cations.  As  a  geological  fact  it  is  no  longer  interesting 
after  the  description  of  Arran,  since  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  same  variety  occurring  there  at  the  salt  pans. 

The  sandstone  of  the  great  Cumbray  dips,  in  a  general 
way,  towards  ihe  north,  in  an  angle,  at  a  medium,  of 
about  ten  degrees.  This  remark  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly, 
^ince,  as  in  most  other  situations  where  they  occupy  low 
.angles,  the  strata,  from  their  undulating  disposition,  pre- 
sent different  elevations,  and  even  in  some  cases  become 
horizontal. 

It  might  have  been  expected  from  the  structure  of 
the  adjoining  coast,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  litde 
Cumbray  and  of  Bute,  that  overlying  trap  would  have 
been  found  in  this  island  also.  It  does  indeed  occur, 
but  in  very  small  quantity;  being  limited  to  a  minute 
patch  eidsting  on  the  western  shore,  where  it  is  indicated 
in  the  map  and  in  the  general  section  of  these  islands.* 

•  Plate  XXXm.  6g.  3. 
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M  probaUy  the  remains  of  a  more  extensive  porticm 
which  has  in  the  lapse  of  time  disappeared ;  a  conjecture 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  remarks  that  will  imme- 
diately be  made  on  the  obvious  waste  of  the  sandstone. 

Trap  veins,  are  however  very  abundant,  while  they 
are  also  highly  conspicuous,  traversing  the  sandstone  in 
various  places,  but  appearing  to  be  most  numerous  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ferry.  They  cross  the  island 
in  a  somewhat  north-easterly  course,  being  at  times 
curved,  but  generally  straight.  One  instance  occurs  where 
the  vein  is  bent  at  right  angles,  being  at  the  same  time 
of  considerable  dimensions ;  a  circumstance  very  unusual. 
These  veins  are  of  various  breadths,  ranging  from  six  feet 
to  as  many  yards.  They  are  commonly  erect,  and  often 
stand  high  above  the  surface  like  walls ;  a  phenomenon 
not  very  uncommon  in  many  of  the  Western  islands. 
One  of  them  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  length 
through  which  its  course  is  visible,  as  well  as  for  its  con- 
tinuous projection  along  the  whole  line. 

I  have  mentioned  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
same  fact  in  Isla  and  in  Jura,  where  the  remains  p^t 
on  the  appearance  of  castles,  standing  insulated  on  the 
sea  shore.  One  very  striking  example  occurs  in  the 
.former  island ;  where  a  vein  of  this  kind  is  seen  traversing 
an  extensive  tract  of  the  high  land  for  many  miles ;  hold- 
ing an  uninterrupted  straight  course  over  hill  and  valley, 
and  resembling,  from  its  length  and  regularity,  those 
march-dykes  which  the  new  division  of  farms  has  recently 
introduced  into  many  of  the  pastoral  districts  of  Scotland. 
In  Mull,  as  it  was  also  remarked,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  shores  of  Loch  na  keal,  they  are  exceedingly 
conspicuous,  from  their  great  regularity,  as  well  as  from 
the  height  to  which  they  rise  above  the  surrounding  soil ; 
while  the  partial  concealment  afforded  by  the  growth  of 
shrubs  and  the  investing  ivy,  give  them  in  a  stiO  greater 
degree  the  appearance  of  works  of  art.  On  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  same  island,  there  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  most 
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remarkable  wbioli  ocears  thiongli  the  whole  range  of  theie 
coasts;  always  pointed  out  by  the  mariners  to  strangen 
who  narigate  the  Sound.  It  occurs  between  Aros  and  To- 
bennory,  standing  far  out  from  the  clifis  on  the  flat  shore 
which  here  skirts  the  margin  of  the  sea.  One,  at  least 
equally  remarkable,  occurs  in  a  similar  situation  near  the 
point  of  Sleat  in  Sky,  attaining  to  the  height  of  forty  feet: 
those  which  I  have  pointed  out  near  Loch  Craignish,  and 
those  more  recently  mentioned  in  Arran,  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection.  It  is  indeed  unneces- 
sary to  protract  this  enumeration,  as  examples  of  the  same 
fact  must  have  been  witnessed  by  all  those  who  have 
traversed  the  western  parts  of  Scotland.  In  enumerating 
those  above  mentioned,  my  object  is  to  distinguish  the 
two  opposite  situations  in  which  such  outstanding  veins 
are  found ;  namely,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
elevated  land  far  out  of  its  reach ;  and  this  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  on  them  some  remarks  of  a  general  nature. 

It  requires  no  arguments  to  show  that  these  veins  have 
derived  their  forms  from  those  of  the  fissures  of  the 
surrounding  rocks;  and  that  however  far  they  may  now 
project  from  the  present  surface,  they  have  at  one  time 
been  surrounded  by  the  strata,  to  the  removal  of  which 
they  owe  their  present  appearance.  They  offer  therefore 
a  gage,  or  criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  waste 
of  the  surrounding  land,  at  least  to  a  certain  depth ;  since 
it  is  in  many  cases  obvious,  from  the  ruins  which  surround 
them,  that  they  are  but  imperfect  records ;  having  them«- 
selves  participated  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  sur- 
face. Hence  also  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  surface 
of  the  land  is,  in  many  other  instances,  in  a  state  of 
waste ;  although  we  may  have  no  criterion  like  this  by 
which  it  can  now  be  indicated. 

With  respect  to  those  that  are  found  on  sea  shores, 
as  in  Isia,  Mull,  Sky,  or  An*an,  the  destroying  causes 
are  so  obvious  that  it  is  superfluous  to  point  them  out. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  contemplate  the 
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great  waste  which,  in  many  of  these  casesi  the  land  ha» 
undergone  from  the  action  of  tlie  sea.  Passii^  over  that 
which  might  be  deduced  from  these  appearances  in  the 
sound  of  Isla,  and  which  bespeak  a  once  nearer  approxi- 
mation of  the  opposite  shores,  it  is  siifficient  to  contem- 
plate the  southern  coast  of  Arran  only.  Here,  a  con- 
siderable range  of  long  outstanding  dykes  is  now  to  be 
seen,  forming  natural  piers  in  the  sea.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
questioned  that  these  were  once  surrounded,  or  their 
intervals  filled,  by  solid  land ;  but  to  what  height,  cannot 
now  be  conjectured,  as  the  veins  themselves  bear  marks  of 
ruin  and  degradation.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  many  other  parts  of  this  island,  as  well  as  to  Pabba 
and  other  shores  where  similar  prolonged  dykes  occur; 
but  I  need  not  point  out  more  of  these,  satisfied  with 
having  indicated  the  most  perfect  record  which  geology 
affords  of  the  wasting  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  land. 

The  other  case,  that  of  the  outstanding  inland  dykes, 
such  as  those   of  Cumbray,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
examples  in  Isla  and  Mull,  is  more  difficult  of  explanation. 
It  is  equally  evident  however,  even  in  these  instances^ 
that  the  surroundinor  strata  must  once  have   existed  at 
least  at  the  same  level  as  the  summits  of  the  present 
dykes;    nor  can  any  obvious  causes  now  be  traced  by 
the  operation  of  which  so  great  a  removal  of  land  has 
been  effected.     There  are  no  rivers  in  any  of  the  instances 
enumerated,  to  which  it  could  be  attributed ;  nor  indeed 
could  any  action  of  a  river  be  imagined,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing those  effects  on  surfaces  so  irregular.    They  have 
probably  resulted  from  the  tedious  operation  of  the  at- 
mosphere:   the  rains  and   the  frost  first  loosening  the 
sur&ce  of  the  rocks,  and  the  slow  drainage  of  the  surface 
waters  causing  the  subsequent  descent  of  the  pulverized 
materials  to  the  lower  grounds;   where  they  accumulate 
to  form  the  ordinary  soil  that  covers  the  substratum.    In 
this  way^  probably,  many  of  those  accumulations  which 
have  often  been  attributed  to  diluvian  causes,  are  formed; 
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^although  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  have  in  many  cases 
produced  the  appearances  here  noticed.  An  instance  of 
alluvia  thus  generated  by  the  gradual  descent  of  the 
surface  along  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  was  already 
pointed  out  in  Arran,  and  they  are  of  common  occurrence 
throughout  the  Highlands,  as  they  doubtless  are  elsewhere 
in  similar  situations.  They  form  an  important  modifi- 
cation of  a  class  of  phenomena  which  has  not  yet  been 
studied  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  veins  of  the  great  Cumbray  present  many  different 
varieties  of  composition ;  but  greenstone,  basalt,  and  por- 
phyritic  traps,  are  among  the  most  common.  Two  only, 
appear  sufficiently  remarkable  to  claim  a  more  distinct 
notice,  after  the  innumerable  observations  on  similar  sub- 
stances which  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  fore- 
going pages.  One  of  these  is  conspicuous  for  its  foliated 
structure ;  examples  of  which  have  however  been  pointed 
out  before.  The  other  is  traversed  by  numerous  reticu- 
lating veins  of  calcareous  spar;  a  circumstance  which 
I  have  not  elsewhere  observed  in  the  veins  of  trap,  though 
not  very  uncommon  in  the  great  overlying  masses.  It 
is  said  that  gypsum  has  been  found  in  Cumbray,  but 
it  did  not  occur  in  my  researches,  nor  could  I  obtain 
any  authentic  information  on  the  subject. 

With  this  brief  but  sufficient  sketch,  the  account  of 
the .  great  Cumbray  is  terminated ;  but  as  this  is  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  sandstone  of  the  Clyde  will  come 
under  review,  it  will  not  be  useless  now  to  remark,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  several  deposits  of  red  sandstone 
occurring  in  Britain  appears  as  yet  imperfect.  It  may 
be  a  question  indeed  whether  that  imperfection  is  not,  to.  a 
certain  extent,  rather  imaginary  than  real,  and  .produced 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  general  characters  to  which 
those  of  the  several  deposits  do  not  in  all  points  conform. 
On  investigating  the  causes  of  this  uncertainty,  it  appears 
to  have  resulted  in  some  measure  from  the  unavoidable 
.use    of  the   term   red,    thus    often   leading    observers, 
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from  the  ineYitable  consequences  of  associatioiiy  t6 
separate  substances  in  other  respects  allied,  to  confbniid 
together  rocks  diiFering  in  other  more  important  parti- 
culars, and  to  unite  formations  essentially  distinct,  by 
one  unessential  and  varying  character.  It  is  equally  evidenl 
that  the  relative  position  of  any  given  series  to  the  pnmaiy 
rocks,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  unvarying  and 
essential  character;  as  the  partial  nature  of  die  secondaiY 
strata  frequently  causes  the  upper  members  of  an  exten- 
sive deposit,  or  even  those  of  different  deposits,  to 
rest  on  these ;  an  example  of  vrhich  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  Morven.  The  term  of  old  red  sandstone^ 
thus  derived  from  position  chiefly,  appears  in  this  miy 
to  have  been  also  an  occasional  source  of  obscurity  and 
confusion. 

It  must  already  have  been  perceived  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  views,  the  primary  strata  of  the  Sand- 
stone islands  have  been  confounded  with  that  series  whicji 
skirts  the  southern  border  of  the  Highlands,  to  ^MpMdi 
this  island,  like  the  rest  of  these  strata  in  the  Clyde, 
appertains.  It  will  be  a  subject  for  the  inquiry  of  others, 
whether  this  series  does  not  differ  from  the  red  sandstone 
of  England  also,  as  well  as  from  analogous  deposits  exisPt- 
ing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  need  not  recur  to  tbe 
peculiarities  by  which  it  is  characterized  in  Arran;  bat 
it  is  evident  that  the  white  sandstone,  together  widi  the 
shale,  limestone,  and  coal,  are  all  portions  of  it ;  and  cha- 
racters similar,  if  not  equally  perfect,  will  be  found  to  per- 
vade the  whole  tract.  All  these  substances  here  alternate 
with  that  red  sandstone  which  they  have  been  usaaBy 
Biq)posed  to  follow  as  a  distinct  series,  nor  is  there  any 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  that 
deposit;  a  supposition  which  has  been  adopted  For  the 
solution  of  this  imaginary  difficulty.  If,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  red  colour  be  supposed  unessential,  a  great 
part  of  the  difficulty  vanishes;  ahhou^  the  coal  and 
limestone  of  the  Arran  series,  will  strll  appear  sufficient  to 
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distinguish  this  deposit  from  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
English  strata,  as  innumerable  other  circumstances  do 
from  the  red  marie  of  the  same  country.  The  revolutions 
of  the  surface  have  been  produced  by  .  general  laws ; 
bat  those  of  the  parts  muat  have  been  subject  to  par- 
ticular modifications  of  those  actions,  by  which  the  re^ 
suits  now  visible  have  been  determined. 

With  respect  to  distinctions  drawn  from  relative  posi^ 
tion  to  the  primary  rocks,  there  is  no  more  cause  for 
surprise  that  the  red  sandstone  of  one  district  presents 
important  differences  from  that  of  another,  although 
^ually  incumbent  on  the  primary  strata,  than  that  the 
comfdicated  series  of  the  argiOaoeous  schist  of  Bute  and 
the  connected  tracts,  differs  from  that  in  which  the  same 
rock  occurs  in  Wales.  The  rule  of  conduct  for  a  geologist 
in  this  case,  appears  simple.  If  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  general  terms,  derived  from  examples  of  which  the 
analogy,  if  apparently  obvious,  is  not  ascertained^  possibly 
not  correct;  if  instead  of  prematurely  classing  together  in 
artificial  arrangemeats,  appearances  which  have  not  been 
investigated  according  to  all  their  natural  affinities  and 
diaracters,  the  ofaaerver  shall  study  and  record  facts,  the 
science  of  geology  at  large,  not  less  than  the  red  sand- 
stone, will  herealter  give  ample  indications  of  his  industry. 
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CUMBRAY  (LITTLE). 

This  island  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  strait 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadtli,  and  from  the  coast 
of   Ayrshire    by   a    continuation  of  the  channel  which 
equally  divides  both  these  islands  from  that  shore.     It 
is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shape,  being  about  two 
miles  in  length  and  scarcely  more  than  one  in  breadth. 
Judging  by  a  rude  estimate,  its  highest  point  is  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  leyd  of  the  sea. 
That  flummit  is  distinguished  by  the  tower  of  the  ancient 
lighthouse,  now  for  some  time  superseded  by  the  more 
modem  structure;   which  occupies  an  inferior  situation, 
less  subject  to  be  obscured  by  the  occasional  low  fli^t 
of  the  clouds.     On  a  small  peninsula  on  the  eastern,  shore, 
is  seen  a  square  tower  in  a  state  of  good  presei*vation ; 
once,  a  royal  castle,  like  that  of  Pencross  on  the  opposite 
coast.    Both  these  buildings  are  of  small  capacity,  exhibit- 
ing the  general  arrangement  already  mentioned  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Highland  castellated .  mansions.     That  of 
Pencross  is  of  somewhat  greater  dimensions  than  the 
other,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  whence  the 
royal  funerals  proceeded  for  interment  to  the  place  of 
sepulture  in  lona.     Unfortunately,  so  much  doubt  hangs 
over  all  the  details  of  the  early  periods  of  Scottish  history, 
that  this  tradition  must  be  received  with  hesitation.     Nor 
is  it  easy  to  understand  what  purposes  of  royalty  these 
castles  could  have  served,  as  they  neither  possess  the 
extent  requisite  for  a  royal  household,  even  limited  as 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  those  days,  nor 
could  they  have  accommodated  a  garrison  for  any  system 
of  defence,  or  for  the  reception  of  an  outpost.    It  is  more 
probable  that,  like  others,  they  were  the  strong  houses 
of  the  feudal  chieftains  or  nobles  of  those  days.    Rude 
however  as  they  are  in  form,  and  insignificant  in  dimen- 
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sion,  they'  conduce  much  to  the  picturesque  appeftrance 
of  this  coast. 

Some  conspicuous  remains  of  barrows  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  some  of  which  have  been 
opened  and  found  to  contain  the  usual  objects  discovered 
in  similar  situations  elsewhere.  Whether  Danish  or  not, 
is  a.  question  of  no  great  importance,  could  it  be  resolved;, 
yet  it  is  a  matter  beyond  doubt  that  the  Norwegians  had 
possessions  in  the  Clyde;  their  last  stand  having  been 
made,  and  their  final  defeat  having  taken  place  on  the 
mainland  opposite. 

The  whole  island  presents  a  ridgy  and  terraced  surface 
covered  with  verdure,  the  ridges  being  the  faces  of  the 
beds  of  trap  which  are  piled  in  succession  from  the  base 
to  the  summit.  The  greater  number  of  these  abrupt  faces 
looks  to  the  south-west;  in  which  respect  they  differ  from- 
those  of  the  Grarroch  head  in  Bute,  which  are  placed 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that- 
in  both  cases,  the  inclination  of  the  trap  beds  is  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  red  sandstone  on  which  they  both 
alike  repose. 

As  the  great  Cumbray  was  found  to  correspond  in 
structure  with  the  middle  region  of  Bute,  so  the  smaller 
resembles  the  southern  point  of  that  island ;  while  it  also 
corresponds  vrith  the  neighbouring  point  of  Pencross ;  the 
trap  there  reaching  the  shore  in  one  precipitous  face, 
though,  elsewhere  along  this  coast,  it  is  confined  to  a  certain 
range  within  the  land. 

The  little  Cumbray,  nevertheless,  gives  indications  of  its 
foundajtion,  in  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  sandstone 
strata,  which  constitutes  the  small  and  low  peninsula  on 
which  the  castle  is  erected.  This  is  the  only  place  where 
that  rock  is  visible,  the  trap  every  where  else  reaching 
to  the  sea;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  continuous 
structure  of  the  whole  coast,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
trap,  here  as  on  the  adjoining  shore,  reposes  on  the  sand* 
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■tone.*  Fragments  of  white  sandstone  are  alaa  found 
acattered  on  the  eastern  shore;  derived  probaUy  from 
some  masses  entangled  in  the  overlying  rocks,  which  do 
not  appear,  or  at  least  escaped  my  observation. 

The  external  general  aspect  of  the  trap  rocks  is  vaiions. 
They  often  present  a  rude  prismatic  fracture,  and  occa- 
sionally approach  to  a  more  perfect  columnar  structure. 

The  predominant  varieties  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  Mull ;  consisting  of  clinkstone  passing  to  day* 
stone,  and  displaying  various  intermediate  stages  of  tran^ 
ition.  They  differ  materially  in  aspect  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Garroch  head,  but  correspond  with  those  of  Fen- 
cross,  and  with  an  extensive  range  that  forms  the  high 
land  of  the  adjoining  coast. 

The  colours  are  pale  grey,  dark  grey,  purplish  brown, 
and  reddish  brown;  and  the  predominaxice  ot  the  two 
latter  gives  a  very  peculiar  appearance  to  the  whole,  as 
they  do  wherever  they  occur.  On  the  c^poaite  mainland 
they*often  resemble  in  colour  the  sandstone  with  which 
they  are  associated,  so  strongly,  that  it  is  impossiMe  to 
distinguish  the  two  rocks  without  a  close  examination* 
Occasionally,  the  harder  varieties  spbt  in  a  schistose  man- 
ner, forming  a  schistose  clinkstone. 

The  structure  is  occasionally  porphyritic,  and  sometimea 
amygdaloidal.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  porph^^ries, 
but  the  amygdaloids  present  some  pecaliaritiea  worthy 
of  notice;  They  frequently  contain  brown^  spar,  often 
forming  very  large  nodules  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
^is  substance  is  oV  rare  occurrence  in  trap,  when  compared 
with  the  odier  minerals  that  occupy  similar  cavities.  The 
V  form  of  the  amygdaloidal  cavity  is  more  interesting  than 
the  imbedded  substance.  It  is  frequently  elongated,  and 
sometimes  contorted;  the  surrounding  soHd  parts  also, 
giving  indications  of  a  corresponding  texture*    Where  the 
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imbedded  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the  interior  of 
the  cavity  presents  a  peculiar  appearance;  exhibiting  a 
fibrous  and  somewhat  botryoidal  surface,  often  further 
glazed  with  a  slight  vitreous  varnish. 

In  many  cases  the  cavities  are  only  encrusted  with  the 
matter  of  the  nodule,  the  larger  portion  remaining  empty ; 
whOe,  in  some,  they  seem  to  have  remained  in  this  latter 
state  from  the  commencement;  being  found  unoccu« 
pied  on  breaking  into  those  parts  of  the  rock  which  are 
excluded  from  air  and  water.  The  specimens  which  pre* 
sent  this  character  in  a  high  degree,  are  conspicuous 
amoi^  the  others  from  their  cavernous  structure.  It  is 
indeed  often  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  scorl* 
form  lavas,  so  identical  are  their  characters  with  those 
of  the  volcanic  rocks.  Similar  specimens  occur  among 
the  trap  in  many  other  places,  but  they  are  rarely  so 
perfect. 

This  is  a  sukgeet  of  general  and  not  of  local  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  trap  rocks,  and  one  that  ha%  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  It  has  been  said  that  no  instance 
of  a  trap  strictly  cavernous  exists,  but  that  in  all  cases  the 
cavities  are  the  result  of  the  loss  of  those  minerals 
which  previously  occupied  them  when  they  were  in  the 
form  of  amygdaloids*  But  such  cavities  are  found  deeply 
imbedded  in  solid  rocks  to  which  the  weather  can  have 
bad  no  access,  and  mider  circumstances  where  water  could 
not  have  dissolved  and  removed  an  imbedded  nodule. 
Such  is  the  case  here  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

That  any  other  cause  but  the  extrication  of  air  should 
have  produced  these  cavities  is  highly  improbable,  and^ 
on  the  igneous  view  of  the  origin  of  these  rocks,  the 
existence  of  such  a  cause  is  sufficiently  proved.  Whether 
there  is  any  necessity  fop  admitting,  generally,  that  the 
TO€kM  of  this  tribe  have  been  in  a  fluid  state  under  great 
fcessure,  or  not,  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  inquire;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  in  this  particular  case,  whatever 
he  tfan  peiiod;  and  the  place  of  fusion,  the  incumbent 
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weight  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  extrication 
of  air  from  the  fluid  mass.  Qut  of  many  that  might  be 
quoted^  I  shall  here  a4d  one  more  instance  only  of  this 
fact,  on  account  of  its  locality :  the  reasons  for  quoting 
it  will  immediately  suggest  themselves.  It  is  in  the  rock 
of  Edinburgh  castle,  in  which  similar  cavities  are  found 
sparingly  dispersed  at  a  depth  of  many  feet  from  die 
surface  of  the  most  solid  masses.  There  appears  indeed 
no'  reason  to  doubt  that  the  amygdaloids  in  general  bear 
marks  of  the  same  origin,  and  that  the  present  sub- 
stances which  form  their  imbedded  nodules,  have  been 
deposited  by  secretion  or  infiltration  into  cavities,  in  cases 
where  the  loose  texture  of  the  rock,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  admitted  of  such  solutions  being 
formed ;  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  fissures  in 
limestone  and  in  schist  are  now  daily  filled.  The  examples 
of  this  nature  on  a  large  scale,  formerly  described  in  Rum^ 
illustrate  this  opinion ;  as  do  numerous  others  quoted  by 
foreign  writers  on  similar  subjects.  • 

Among  the  other  substances  which  occur  in  the  amyg- 
daloidal  cavities,  are  nadelstein  and  red  stilbite ;  but  they 
are  generally  in  minute  nodules,  and  requirb  no  peculiar 
notice. 

A  more  rare  substance,  which  I  have  not  observed  any 
where  else  except  on  the  adjoining  coast,  is  an  indurated 
steatite.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  nodules  as  lai^  as  a 
pea ;  more  frequently  they  are  of  a  smaller  size.  Their 
colour  is  green,  varying  from  a  pale  greyish  tone  to  a 
deep  sap-green  hue.  Occasionally  the  exterior  part  of  the 
nodule  alone  is  hard,  while  the  interior  is  sofl  and  of  a 
paler  colour,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  contains  calca-. 
reous  spar  in  the  centre. 

Green  earth  also  occurs  among  these  nodules,  present- 
ing considerable  diversities  of  aspect.  It  appears  a  ques* 
tion  yet  undecided,  whether  the  green  earth,  of-,  the 
trap  rocks  is  the  same  mineral  as  the  chlorite  found  in 
the  primary  strata,  or  whether  ^ even  the  chlorite. of  these 
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two  classes  of  rock  is  the  same.  As  this  substance, 
under  the  several  aspects  in  which  it  occurs  in  trap,  has 
not  been  described,  I  shall  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
enumerating  all  the  varieties  which  have  fallen  under  my 
notice. 

When  in  the  powdery  form,  it  is  seen  varying  from 
a  muddy  green,  by  a  gradual  change,  to  pure  white,  while 
it  also  occasionally  passes  to  a  bright  yeUow.  When  in 
the  scaly  form,  in  which  it  resembles  common  chlorite,  it 
is  sometimes  found  aggregated  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity,  at 
others  investing  the  surface  only,  in  a  botryoidal  manner, 
or  else  projecting  in  laminar  indefinite  crystals  into  the 
interior.  In  these  cases  the  colour  passes  from  the  com- 
mon tint  of  chlorite  to  a  darker  hue  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  black.  More  rarely,  it  is  of  a  purple  brown, 
as  if  it  had  undergone  decomposition ;  of  which,  never- 
theless, it  gives  no  other  indication,  presenting,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unusual  degree  of  hardness.  In  this  case 
also  it  is  generally  crystallized.  It  is  sometimes  fotmd 
without  either  the  scaly  or  the  pulverulent  appearance ; 
covering,  like  a  varnish,  the  interior  of  a  cavity,  or  the 
exterior  of  a  nodule  of  calcareous  spar  or  of  some  zeolite; 
in  which  cases  it  is  firequently  of  a  bright  verdigris  green. 
Lastly,  it  often  occurs  in  stalactitic  or  arborescent  forms ; 
sometimes  incrusted  with  a  distinct  deposit  of  chalcedony, 
subsequently  imbedded  in  a  solid  mass  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, or  else  simply  surrounded  with  the  general  •  matter 
of  the  chalcedonic  nodule  in  which  it  lies ;  its  progress 
being  always  easily  traced  from  the  including  rock.  In 
these  cases  the  ramifications  are  often  very  minute  and 
intricate ;  producing  those  well  known  ornamental  sub- 
stances often  supposed  to  contain  vegetable  remains,  and 
popularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  moss  i^tes. 


«' 
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AILS  A. 

Of  the  various  objects  which  cause  the  sceneiy  of 
the  Clyde  to  rank  among  the  most  enticing  tracts  in 
Scotland,  Ailsa  stands  foremost.  Yet  it  has  not  hitherto 
excited  that  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled;  having 
been  little  visited,  even  by  those  to  whom  its  vicinity 
renders  it  so  easily  accessible.  To  those  whose  pursuit 
i»  picturesque  beauty  alone,  it  has  almost  remained  un- 
known. He  who  may  hereafter  profit  by  thia  hint,  will  not 
regret  the  time  he  may  appropriate  to  this  voyage : 
he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  sight  of  scenery  not 
surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled,  among  the  remoter 
Scottish  islea. 

In  the  distant  horizon  it  forms  an  object  peculiarly 
striking,  from .  its  unexpected  magnitude  in  the  blue 
haze,  and  from  the  decided  and  sudden  manner  in 
which  it  rises  from  the  sea.  In  this  respect  it  presents 
a  solitary  feature  in  Scotland,  rather  reminding  the  qpec- 
tator  of  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  distant  Pacific  ocean. 
The  ejBBsct  is  often  much  increased  by  the  position  of 
the  doods,  which  so  frequently  involve  its  summit,  add* 
ing  indefinite  and  ideal  dimensions  to  its  altitude. 

When  viewed  near  at  hand,  Ailsa  produces  that  peculiar 
c£Fect  which  is  the  result  of  greatness  of  dimension  com* 
bined  with  simplicity  in  the  leading  form  and  variety 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  In  this  respect  its 
chief  advantage  is  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  acclivity ; 
which  enabks  the  eye  to  comprel^end  the  whole  of  its 
bulk  even  firom  a  very  short  distance;  thus  giving  it 
a  mountainous  efieet  often  lost  in  the  vicinity  of  much 
larger  masses,  in  consequence  of  the  foreshortening 
resulting  from  the  lowness  of  their  angles.  While  by 
its  magnitude  it  thus  fills  the  eye,  the  commodious  dis- 
tance at  which  it  may  be  examined,  enables  the  sight 
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to  comprehend  the  variety  and  distribution  of  its  parts, 
and  to  distinguish  that  intricacy  of  local  coloiiring  for 
which  a  certain  degree  of  proximity  is  always  leqinred.  It 
is  parliy  owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  local  ooloar,  tkie 
mild  tones  of  grey  interspersed  with  greens  of  every 
tint,  that  the  columnar  ranges  of  Ailsa  produce  an  effect 
so  far  superior  to  those  of  Stafia,  of  the  Shiant  isles, 
or  of  Sky ;  the  uniform  dark  hue  of  these,  without 
variety  or  contrast,  often  confounding  the  whole  in 
indiscriminate  gloom. 

This  island  is  situated  in  the  firth  of  Clyde  at  neatly  an 
equal  distance  from  the  shores  of  Ayr  and   Argyll,  ap- 
pearing like  the  summit  of  a  vast  mountaisi  rising  al^ruptiy 
out  of  the  deep.    When  viewed  from  the  east  or  west, 
it  has  the   figure  of  a  right  angled  cone,  while  from 
the  north  or  south  it  presents  one  considerably  obtuse. 
This  difference  is  the  result  of  its  form,  which  is  that 
of  a  conoidal  body  with  an  kregularly  elliptical  bans. 
The  altitude,  as  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment from  a  mean  of  numerous  observations,  is   HOO 
feet.      The  lateral  dimensions  cannot  be  computed  by 
any  ordinary  means,  as  it  is  impossible  either  to  traverse 
the  ground  or  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  hill ;  but  they 
may  be  estimated  to  a  sufficient  accuracy  for  general 
purposes,  by    comparing   the  lengths  of  its  base  with 
the  measured  altitude,  from  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent 
any  error  from  too  low  a  position  of  the  eye.      This 
estimate  gives  its  length  about  3300  feet  and  its  bireadth 
2200  or  thereabout.      The  shore  aroimd  is  clean,  and 
the  wat«r  at  a  small  distance  so  deep  that  ships  may 
range  it  with  safety ;  while,  on  the  east  side,  a  convenient 
landing  place  for  boats  is  afforded  by  a  spit  of  rolled 
pebbles  that  has  been  washed  up  by  the  akemate  opposing 
nm  of  the  tide  stream.    This  is  the  only  point  at  whieh 
the  rock  can  be  ascended  frx)m  the  shore;    the  other 
sides  being  either  perpendicular,  or  presenting  rugged 
and  unsurmountable  accNvities.    These,  at  the  north  side. 
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form  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and,  at  the  south, 
one    but   little    different;    inclinutions   which,  unless   in 
▼ery  favourable  circumstances  of  ground,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  impracticable.      The    shores,  if  shores  they 
may  be  called,  which  are  found  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
are  formed  of  the  stones  and  rubbish  that  fail  from  the 
summit,  and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  landing  place 
above  mentioned,  so  narrow,  that  although  it  is  possible 
to  land  upon  them  in  fine  weather,  they  afford  no  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery   which  towers  above  them. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  circuit  in 
a  boat ;  the  summit  of  the  island  being  not  only  difficult 
to  traverse,  but  presenting,  Qven  when  the  laborious  task 
has  been  executed,  no  sight  of  the  perpendicular  faces 
which  constitute  its  most  striking  features. 
.    On  the  east  side,  at  about  a  fifth  of  the  height,  there 
is  a  sort  of  prolonged  stair,  or  shoulder,  on  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower  of  strength,  of  a  square 
form,  and  containing  several  vaulted  chambers  still  entire. 
On  this  side^  the  hill  continues  to  nse  all  round  by  various 
irregular  stages  to  the  top,  which  consists  of  an  irregular 
longitudinal  ridge   lying  north  and  south.      The  access 
is  imcominonly  laborious,  not  so  much  from  its  steepness, 
as  from  the  fragments  of  rock  with  which  it  is  over- 
whelmed, and  the   luxuriant    vegetation  of  various  tall 
plants    which    conceal    their    intervals    and    inequalities 
from    the    eye.      The  chief  of  these   are    the    common 
nettle,  the  Silene  amcena,  and  the  Lychnis  dioica ;  the  two 
latter,  flourishing  with  unusual  luxuriance,  and  producing, 
in  the  season  of  flowering,   the   most    splendid    effect. 
The  grassy  surface  every  where  partakes  of  the  same 
luxuriance  of  character,  being  occupied  chiefly  by  rabbits, 
the    commerce  in  which    forms  a  principal  part  of  its 
value.      It  is  shared  with  them  by  a  few  goats  in  sT 
state  of  almost  primitive  wildness ;  the  neglected  remains 
of  herds  to  which  it  was  formerly  appropriated.     Two 
springs .  of   water  are  -  found  on  the   eastern    acclivity, 
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each  producing  a  smaU  marshy  plain  covered  with  plants 
of  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  attaining,  like  all  the  plants 
found  on  this  spot,  an  enormous  size. 

The  perpendicular  part  of  the  rock  extends  from  the 
south,  round  by  the  west,  towards  the  north  side,  the 
greater  portion  being  of  a  columnar  form.  Where  it  first 
commences,  at  the  southern  end,  it  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  the  columnar  fracture. 
Further  on,  as  the  altitude,  of  the  cliffs  increases,  the 
columnar  forms  become  more  perfect,  until  a  single  face 
presents  itself,  attaining  in  a  perpendicular  position,  to 
a  great  height,  and  so  divided  as  to  exhibit,  on  a  general 
view,  an  aspect  of  regidarity  equal  to  that  of  the  well 
known  columnar  basalts  of  Scotland.  The  broken  summits 
of  the  columns,  huge  fragments  of  which  encumber  the 
beach  below,  serve  to  give  a  variety  that  increases  the 
general  picturesque  effect.  These  are  the  habitations 
and  nests  of  the  gannets,  of  which  innumerable  flocks 
annually  breed  here ;  forming,  with  the  various  tribes 
of  gulls,  puffins,  auks,  and  .other  sea  fowl,  a  feathered 
population  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  St.  Kilda, .  or 
the  Flannan  isles.  As  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  a  boat  spreads  itself,  the  whole  of  this  noisy 
multitude  takes  wing,  forming  a  cloud  in  the  atmo- 
sphere which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  fall  of 
snow,  or  to  the  scattering  of  autumnal  leaves  in  a  storm. 
To  prevent  interference  in  their  courses,  each  cloud  of 
birds  occupies  a  distinct  stratum  in  the  air,  circulating  in 
one  direction  and  in  a  perpetual  wheeling  flight. 
'  There  are  no  ready  means  of  measuring  the  length 
of  the  xolumns,  but  it  may  be  estimated  by  comparing 
them  from  a  sufficient  distance  with  the  total  altitude 
of  the  island.  By  this  estimate  I  should  judge  them 
to  be  upwards  of  400  feet  in  height,  an  elevation  before 
which  the  columns  of  Staffa,  not  reaching  to  sixty 
feet,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  Although 
the  total  effect  of  this  range  is  columnar,  the  pillars 
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lire  neither  bo  perfectly  defined  nor  bo  readily  Bepeiafale 
fts  those  of  Staffa ;  rather  resemUing  those,  more  common 
throughout  the  Western  islands,  where  the  forms  appear 
adhering,  and  occasionally,  blended  together.  They  are 
of  a  large  size,  the  detached  masses  which  are  capable 
of  being  measured,  reaching  to  six  feet  and  upwards 
in  diameter,  their  sides  and  angles  being  both  variable 
and  irregular.  Although  not  jointed,  they  break,  in  moat 
places,  at  right  angles  to  their  axes. 

Proceeding  fuither  towards  the  north  end  of  Ailsa^ 
this  high  range  of  columns  terminates  in  a  jutting  aiid 
liman  promontory,  behind  which  is  a  recess  containisig 
a  cave.  This  is  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  thirty 
in  height,  the  depth  being  about  fifty ;  and  it  terminates 
on  the  right  hand  in  a  kind  of  iiregular  dome.  Tliougii 
not  remarkable  for  its  size,  the  position  and  form  render 
it  extremely  picturesque ;  various  ranges  of  columns  at 
different  altitudes,  and  separated  by  irregular  masses  of 
rock,  surrounding  it  and  stretching  away  to  the  northward 
until  they  finally  disappear.  This  part  indeed  presents 
the  most  pictun^sque  subjects  that  Ailsa  afibrds;  the 
whole  of  the  columnar  face  being  visiUe  at  once  if  a 
proper  point  of  distance  be  taken,  and  the  simpler 
features  and  superior  grandeur  of  the  high  ranges^ 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  more  intricate 
disposition  and  complicated  variety  of  the  smaller.''^ 

Ailsa  is  composed  of  a  single  rock,  no  difiierenoe 
being  perceived  between  the  amorphous  and  the  cofaun- 
nar  parts.  The  whole  mass  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  syenite  of  the 
trap  family.  It  consists  of  an  almost  uniform  basis 
of  greyish  compact  felspar,  occasionally  tinged  with  a 
brownish  or  reddish  hue,  having  small  grains  of  quartz 
interspersed  throughout.  Together  with  that,  it  contains 
black  spots,  formed  of  very  minute  particles  of  horn- 

♦  See  Piatt  X. 
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blende  collected  in  small  groups  and  condensed  tdWardft 
a  central  point.  It  adds  another  variety  to  the  list  of 
those  rocks  which,  like  basalt,  are  capaUe  of  assuming 
a  columnar  form.  Numerous  trap  veins  traverse  this 
rock.  They  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  from 
the  abrupt  forms  of  the  cliffi,  expose  their  courses  for 
a  great  space ;  presenting  this  geological  fact  in  a  very 
interesting  view.  The  greater  number  are  vertical,  or 
at  least  highly  erect,  and  they  are  attended  with  no 
disturbance  or  derangement  of  the  surrounding  rocks 
beyond  that  of  simple  separation;  nor  is  there  any 
alteration  of  either  rock  visible  at  the  planes  of  contact' 
Having  so  often  noticed  the  picturesque  scenes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  different  places  described  throughout 
this  work,  objects  which  have  conduced  to  alleviate 
the  toils  and  inconveniences  that  must  attend  every 
voyage  through  a  climate  so  precarious,  and  a  region 
so  stormy,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  conclude  the 
description  of  the  islands  of  the  Clyde,  without  pointing 
out  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  river,  from  Dumbarton 
to  its  gradual  and  final  termination  in  the  open  sea. 
The  shores  of  the  western  boundaiy  are  eveiy  where 
characterized  by  cultivation,  by  woods,  scattered  trees, 
towns,  and  villas;  displaying,  with  all  the  marks  of 
wealth  and  high  population,  innumerable  scenes  of  pic- 
turesque effect.  On  the  opposite  coast,  the  mountains 
of  Argyllshire  present  the  reverse  character,  that  of 
wildness ;  the  sea  margin  being  still  skirted  by  occasional 
patches  of  natural  wood,  and  ornamented  by  the  houses 
of  the  opulent  proprietors.  On  this  side,  the  intricate 
inlets  of  Loch  Long,  Loch  Fyne,  the  Gare  Loch,  and 
numerous  others,  will  conduct  the  traveller  to  all  the 
varieties  of  mountain  scenery  which  Argyllshire  affords 
in  perfection ;  these  being  occasionally  further  diversified 
by  the  castles  of  ancient  times.  Those  narrow  straits 
are  often  peculiarly  striking  from  the  height  of  the 
land   immediately   enclosing  them,  and  from   the   pictu- 
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resque  disposition  of  the  rocky  and  woody  precipioes 
so  often  occurring  along  the  shores ;  while  their  tortuous 
courses  produce  an  ever  changing  variety  of  scenes.  The 
islands  alone  present  objects  of  endless  diversity,  whether 
examined  in  their  interior  or  by  coasting  their  shores; 
or,  when  forming  parts  of  the  distance,  they  combine 
with  the  perpetual  variations  of  the  surrounding  land.  If 
to  all  this  be  added  the  effects  produced  by  the  variable 
atmosphere  of  the  western  coast,  and  by  the  life  and 
movement  of  the  shipping  that  navigate  the  Clyde,  it 
may  without  exaggeration  be  said  that  no  portion  of 
Scotland  presents  greater  attractions  to  him  whose^  pur^^ 
suit  is  that  of  picturesque  beauty. 
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In  the  former  comparisons  which  have  been  drawn 
between  the  several  members  of  the  different  groups  into 
which  the  Western  islands  were  distributed,  it  must  have 
appeared  that  these  associations  were  founded,  rather  on  a 
mutual  resemblance  of  character  than  on  a  common  geo- 
graphical bond.  In  the  present  instance,  the  general  com- 
munity of  structure  must  be  considered  as  pervading  the 
whole  conjointly;  being  only  rendered  discernible  by 
viewing  the  several  islands  as  parts  of  one  great  division, 
the  several  portions  of  which  are,  in  a  geological  sense, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  although  geographically 
discontinuous*  •  The  surrounding  shores  of  the  mainland 
present  the  same  general  structure  ;  the  several  corre- 
spondences occurring  on  one  part  or  another  of  the 
great  sestuary  of  the  Clyde  in  which  these  islands  are 
embayed.  Thus  the  present  group  becomes  intimately 
connected  with  the  adjoining  continent;  and,  while  the 
history  of  the  several  islands  explains  the  relations  and  cha- 
racters of  the  different  strata  on  that  shore,  the  more  ex- 
tensive continuity  of  the  latter  serves  to  .restore  to  the 
islands  that  mutual  dependence  which  is  rendered  less  ap- 
parent in  consequence  of  their  disjunction.  The  geo- 
graphical bond  by  which  these  islands  are  here  united, 
is  thus  proved  to  be  also  a  geological  one ;  although  at 
first  less  obvious  than  in  the  preceding  cases  where,  on 
a  general  view,  it  appeared  to  be  more  intimate. 

The  general  structure  of  that  part  of  the  mainland  which 
corresponds  to  the  islands  of  the  Clyde,  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  describing  the  schist  of  Bute.  From  that 
description  it  appears  that  the  primary  district  of  the 
Highlands  is  immediately  followed  by  an  extensive  tract 
of  red   sandstone;   the  prolonged  mutual   boundary  of 
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both  passing  through  Bute  with  an  undisturbed  regu- 
larity, and  extending  also  through  Arran ;  but  there 
subject  to  a  derangement  of  which  the  cause  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  That  sandstone  is  the  first  of  the 
secondary  strata,  and  is  covered  by  various  portions  of 
trap  rocks  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, nxaiatain  a  certain  general  parallelism  to  its  norths 
western  margin.  Thus,  as  the  northern  portions  of  Bute 
and  of  Arran  appertain  to  the  primary  strata  of  the 
continent,  the  Cumbrays  and  Sanda  belong  to  the  se- 
condary; the  greater  Cumbray  and  Sanda  containing 
the  sandstone  alone,  while  the  lesser  Cumbray  presents - 
an  example  of  the  trap  which  covers  that  rock  on  the 
mainland,  and  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
adjoining  district  of  Ayrshire.  By  this  comparison,  the  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  whole  group  is  established ;  and 
it  becomes  easy  in  imagination  so  to  fill  up  the  present 
vacuities  caused  by  the  sea,  as  to  restore  the  original 
connexions  of  all  the  islands* 

It  will  be  apparent  on  inspecting  the  general  map,  that 
the  principal  deficiency  occurs  in  the  space  that  should 
be  occupied  by  the  sandstone ;  and,  in  examining  the  con- 
nexions of  these  several  rocks  in  a  more  detailed  man- 
ner, the  principal  attention  will  be  directed  to  that  portion 
of  the  whole. 

The  granite  of  Afran  presents,  as  before  remarked,  a 
solitary  feature  that  admits  of  no  comparison;  as  no 
analogous  rock  occurs  on  the  mainland,  in  any  position 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  a  connexion  existing 
between  portions  so  widely  separated.  Nor  are  any 
further  remarks  pn  this  rock  necessary;  its  peculiar 
efifect  in  disturbing  the  regularity  of  the  strata  having 
already  been  pointed  out.  As  the  general  connexion  of 
the  schistose  rocks  was  also  necessarily  discussed  in 
illustrating  the  structure  of  Bute,  any  further  remarks 
on  these  would  be.  equally  superfluous. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  separation  under  which 
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the  Bandstone  appears,  are  not  limited  solely  to  those 
parts  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  sea, 
or  to  have  been  removed  by  its  action ;  as  similar  appear- 
ances may  be  traced  on  the  mainland.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting part  of  the  history  of  that  rock,  and  merits  notice 
in  itself,  independently  of  the  elucidation  which  it  oJTeni 
Jrespecting  the  present  state  of  these  islands. 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
whole  deposit  of  red  sandstone,  from  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  even  to  the  western  side  of  Cantyre;  as  it 
possesses  every  where  a  set  of  common  features,  together 
with  a  common  relation  to  the  strata  which  it  follows 
and  to  those  which  succeed  it.  But,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  tract,  it  presents  a  great  variety  both  of 
dip  and  of  direction ;  the  angles  of  elevation  varying  in 
quantity,  from  the  horizontal  to  a  very  high  position, 
and  respecting  different  points  of  the  compass.  Where 
the  large  tracts  are  examined,  this  variety  of  position 
is  found  to  result  from  the  general  undulating  manner 
in  which  it  is  disposed;  depending  apparently,  in  most 
cases,  on  the  irregularity  of  the  base  on  which  it  has 
been  deposited;  while  in  others,  it  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  posterior  changes  which  have  at  the  same  time 
affected  the  primary  rocks  beneath.  Although  the  want  of 
continuity  prevents  that  undulating  disposition  from  being 
traced  to  any  great  extent  among  the  islands,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  has  also  existed,  or  that  it  even  exists  at 
present :  but  at  so  low  a  level  as  to  pennit  the  sea  to 
flow  over  the  strata.  Thus  their  insulated  state  may  to 
a  certain  degree  be  accounted  for;  although,  in  examining 
the  present  condition  of  these  rocks  in  many  places,  it  wiU 
foe  evident  that  a  considerable  loss  of  substance  must  also 
have  taken  place  before  the  islands  received  their  present 
forms.  In  comparing  the  actual  inclinations  of  the  se- 
condary strata  in  the  several  islands,  the  existence  of 
such  an  undulation  is  evident ;  and  it  is  here  unnecessary 
to  recapitulate  the  particular  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated:    The  effects  of  such  a  condition  of 
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things  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  by  approximating 
the  parts  and  restoring  the  supposed  continuity;  and 
to  aid  this  purpose  an  ideal  section  of  that  imaginary 
state  is  subjoined.* 

For  the  further  purpose  of  showing  the  loss  of  sab* 
stance  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  this  deposit  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  islands,  a  similar  section  is  also  added ; 
including  part  of  Cantyre,  where  the  marks  of  vraste 
are  the  most  unquestionable.f  In  the  case  of  the  islands^ 
such  losses  would  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  sea;  but  the  analogous  facts  occurring  in  places 
where  the  sea  does  not  reach,  show  that  other  causes 
must  be  allowed,  to  have  shared  at  least,  in  producing 
those  effects  to  which  they  probably  owe  much  of  ih^ 
present  forms. 

A  geological  map  of  Cantyre  would  have  been  requisite 
to  illustrate  the  very  peculiar  distribution  of  the  sand- 
stone in  that  district,  but  it  is  here  inadmissible :  the  gene* 
ral  map  which  accompanies  this  work  will  perhaps  caayef 
a  sufficient  idea  of  it  for  the  present  purpose.  It  must  suf- 
fice, in  addition,  to  remark,  that  a  continuous  tract  of  this 
rock  extends  along  the  eastern  shore  of  that  peninsula,  from 
the  harbour  of  Campbeltown  southwards ;  and  that  to  the 
north  of  that  spot  on  the  same  shore,  a  few  very  minute 
detached  portions  are  also  found.  On  the  western  shore 
some  independent  masses  of  larger  size  occur;  all  of 
them  presenting  the  same  characters,  both  in  compo- 
sition, and  in  their  relations  to  the  micaceous  schist  on 
which  they  repose.  Indications  of  their  existence  are 
even  found  extending  across  the  low  tract  which  inter- 
venes between  Campbeltown  and  Machrianish  bay;  and 
here  their  nature  is  further  proved  from  their  being 
followed  by  a  portion  of  the  same  sandstone  and  coal 
that  succeed  to  the  red  sandstone  in  the  central  tract 
of  Scotland  which  lies  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth. 

In  describing  the  alluvia  of  Arran,  it  was  remarked  that 

•  Plate  XXXIII.  £g.  3.  t  Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  9. 
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the  red  sandstone  was  often  covered  by  a  great  body 
of  alhivial  matter  wfaicb  appears  to  have  arisen  from  ita 
decomposition;  remaining  in  the  places  in  which  it  was 
formed.  The  same  feature  was  then  noticed  as  oceorrittg 
in  Cantyre.  It  is  here  indeed  even  more  remarkable^ 
as,  independently  of  those  alluvia  which  are  still  actualfy 
connected  with  subjacent  bodies  of  the  rock  in  this  dis- 
trict, portions  of  it  are  to  be  found  now  unconnected 
vnth  any  rock;  occupying  the  surface,  without  seeming 
to  have  undergone  any  transportation.  From  these  seve- 
^1  appearances,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Cantyre  once  formed  a  more  continuous  mass; 
and  that  its  present  disjunction  is  to  be  traced  to  those 
gradual  operations,  already  pointed  out  in  treating  of 
the  great  Cumbray,  and  also  indicated  in  Arran,  by 
which,  extensive  tracts  of  the  surfiu^e  are  decomposed, 
and  often  removed.  The  red  alluvia  i^pear  to  be  the 
last  remaining  indications  of  the  parts  that  formerly  occu« 
pied  the  places  where  they  are  found;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  that  in  the  ftirther  progress  of  time, 
the  present  insulated  masses  of  that  rock  will  terminate 
in  that  complete  decomposition  to  which  they  are  fast 
hastening,  and  ultimately  perhaps  disappear  altogether. 
.  As  the  identity  of  this  mass  of  sandstone,  throaghout 
its  whole  course  through  Scotland,  was  shown,  from  these 
considerations  its  original  continuity  is  also  in  a  great  de-* 
gree  demonstrated;  and  thus  the  islands  of  the  Clyde 
become  reunited  to  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre,  in  a  geolo- 
gical sense,  as  perfectly  as  ih^ey  have  been  shown  to  be 
geologically  continuous  with  the  much  greater  tract  to 
the  north-east  of  their  position. 

The  last  rooks  which  require  notice  in  this  general  com-» 
parison  are  those  of  the  trap  family. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Trap  isles,  it  was  remarked 
that  a  very  common  connexion  in  place  was  found  between 
those  rocks  and  the  secondary  strata.     That  geiierat  t^ 
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majrk  ia  confirmed  here ;  not  only  by  the  poBitioii  of  the 
trap  in  the  islands  under  review^  but  l>y  the  place  whii^h 
the  anal<^ous  portions  already  noticed,  occupy  on  the 
mainland.    This  association  is  in  some  points  indeed  very 
conspicuous  in  these  islands.    In  Arran  in  particular,  it 
was  shown  that  the  Machrie  river  formed  the  mutual 
boundary,  as  far  as  it  extended,  between  the  primaiy 
and  the  secondary  rocks ;  inasmuch  at  least  as  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  latter  was  concerned.    The  same  river 
is  also  the  boundary  of  the  trap  rocks ;  none  of  which 
are  found  to  pass  it ;  nor,  except  in  the  form  of  veins, 
to  intrude  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  primary,  strata^ 
A  striking  instance  of  the  nicety  of  this  ammgement, 
occurs  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  lying  above  the  joint  opening 
of  Glen  Rossie  and  Glen  Shira,  and  not  fSur  from  the 
source  of  the  Machrie.  ,  A  small  mass  of  trap  is  here 
found,  far  detached  from  the  prevailmg  portions,   and 
lying  on  the  very  borders  of  the  sandstone^  just  where 
it  is  about  to  terminate  finally  in  the  schists  of  the  moun- 
tainous region ;  on  which  it  does  not  intrude.    The  same 
remark  may  bo  made  on  Bute,  where  the  trap  is  equally 
limited  to  the  secondary  division  of  the  island. 

On  the  mainland,  a  similar  distribution  will  be  found 
to  prevail.  The  ranges  of  Fife,  of  the  Ochils,  the  Sidlaw, 
the  Pentland,  the  Campsie,  with  all  the  mmor  tracts  of  the 
same  -rock,  aire  to  be  found  equally  connected  with  the 
secondary  strata;  sometimes  immediately  imposed  on  the 
red  sandstone,  in  others  on  the  later  strata  which  lie 
above  it.  The  same  association  wiQ  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  Cantyre  in  the  vicinity  of  Campbeltown.  Con* 
siderable  masses  of  porphyry,  of  which  the  rock  Of  Devar 
is  among  the  most  conspicuous,  occur  in  this  tract ;  and 
in  every  instance  they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
red  sandstone  or  with  the  coal  strata  above  it.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  these  masses  are  in  contact  at  one  foxt 
with  the  primary  rocks,  their  larger  portions  will  be  f<Hmd 
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tb  repcfBe  on  the  sandstone  or  other  secondary  strata  in 
the  ▼icinity. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Morven  presents  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  association.  Here,  the  trap 
appears  to  lie  on  the  gneiss^  but  is  rarely  or  never  in 
actual  contact  with  it ;  a  body,  however  thin,  of  secondary 
strata  being  almost  every  where  interposed.  In  Mull  also 
it  must  have  been  observed,  that  the  trap  ceased  at  the 
Ross  where  the  gneiss  became  visible;  neither  lying  on 
that  rock  nor  on  the  granite,  but  on  those  parts  only  where 
the  existence  of  secondary  rocks  was  either  demonstrable 
or  might  fairly  be  inferred.  Airdnamnrchan  is  similarly 
constituted;  the  limits  of  the  trap  in  that  promontory 
appearing  to  be  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  as  those  of 
the  secondary  strata  which  are  there  found.  It  is  unneces* 
sary,  in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  to  repeat  that  which 
may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  descriptions  of  Sky  or 
of  the  other  islands  where  the  overlying  rocks  occur. 

Whatever  may  be  judged  of  this  circumstance  of  a 
prevailing  association  between  the  trap  rocks  and  the 
secondary  strata,  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  must 
not  be  esteemed  a  general  rule.  Even  in  Mull,  the  trap 
of  Gribon  rests  partly  on  the  primary  strata  of  that 
shore.  It  has  also  been  seen,  in  the  account  of  the  Slate 
isles,  that  although  the  trap  of  that  district  lies  in  many 
places  on  the  secondary  strata,  it  was,  in  othera,  in*  con* 
tact  with  the  primary  schists  '^  in  which  state  it  also 
appears  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  adjoining  main-* 
land.  In  the  former  remarks  on  this'  subject,  the  porphy- 
ritic  district  of  Glenco  was  pointed  out  as  another  excep- 
tion; and  that  exception  may  be  extended  to  the  great 
mass  of  porphyry  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Argyll-* 
shire,  which  appears  also  to  rest  on  the  primary  rocks. 

In  the  article  already  alluded  to,  it  was  suggested  that 
this  phenomenon  was  difficult  of  explanation.  Perhaps 
no  real  difficulty  exists,  and  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  two,  even  to  the  limited  extent  now  apparent^ 
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will  be  found.  The  apparent  difficalty  may  arise  solely 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  changes  which  the  surfiure  has 
undergone.  If  the  whole  of  the  primary  strata,  for 
example,  was  once  covered  by  the  secondary,  no  portion 
of  trap  could  now  be  found  without  being  associated  widi 
the  latter;  since  it  is  a  rock  of  more  recent  origin.  If  a 
minor  degree  of  the  same  order  of  things  be  conceived, 
it  also  follows  that  the  trap  rocks  will  proportionally  be 
found  prevailing  above  the  secondary  strata,  and  that  this 
association  does  not  indicate  any  necessary  connexion 
between  the  two,  but  an  incidental  one  only,  due  to  the 
originally  extensive  spaces  occupied  by  those  strata. 

It  remains  lastly,  in  comparing  the  strata  of  the  several 
Islands  of  the  Clyde,  to  inquire  if  any  connexion  can  be 
traced  between  the  portions  of  coal  occurring  in  Bute  and 
Arran,  and  those  of  the  adjoining  mainland.  So  little 
of  this  substance  is  found  in  these  islands,  and  the  positions 
in  which  it  occurs  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  i^  scarcely 
possible  to  institute  such  a  comparison. 

It*  is  well  known  that  an  extensive  tract  of  strata  con^ 
taining  coal,  reaches  from  the  Clyde  to  the  eastern  sea. 
The  general  characters  of  this  series  are  very  simple  when 
compared  to  those  which  appertain  to  the  coal  districts 
of  England,  but  it  is  out  of  tiie  bounds  of  this  investiga- 
tion to  enter  into  their  histoiy.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
remark,  that  on  the  western  side  of  Cantyre,  near  Mach- 
rianish  bay,  a  small  portion  of  coal  occurs,  accompanied 
by  the  same  strata  that  prevail  in  the  great  tract  above 
menjtioi^ed,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  red 
sandstone.  The  linear  prolongation  of  this  tract  to 
that  one,  passes  through  Bute  and  Arran,  so  as  to  include 
the  coal  of  both  these  islands ;  thus  appearing  to  indicate 
the  same  general  continuity  of  this  substance  as  of  the 
red  sandstone  on  which  it  lies.  H(ve,  however,  the  evi- 
dence of  this  continuity  ceases ;  as  the  same  accompanying 
strata  and  the  same  regularity  do  not  exist  in  these  islands. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  coal  of  Arran 
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is  incliided  within  the  red  sandstone,  and,  that  in  Bute, 
it  lies  between  two  masses  of  trap.  Although  the  efiects 
of  the  trap  of  Bute  may  be  judged  sufficient  to  haye 
perrerted  the  natural  order  of  a  portion  of  the  regular 
coal  strata,  thus  causing  the  present  appearances,  the  same 
cause  seems  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Arran ;  imless  it 
be  also  imagined  that  the  upper  red  sandstone  of  this 
island  is  actually  a  portion  of  the  strata  peculiarly  accom- 
panying the  coal  elsewhere,  which  have  here  undergone 
a  change  in  consequence  of  the  causes  already  pointed  out 
in  describing  that  island.  On  this  it  is  fruitless  to  specu- 
late further. 

In  terminating  this  comparison  of  the  Clyde  islands, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  on  what  causes  the  present  form  of 
that  eesiuary  depends :  to  what  extent  its  present  shape 
has  resulted  from  the  original  disposition  of  the  rocks 
which  form  its  boundaries,  and  how  far  it  may  have  been 
influenced  by  those  posterior  changes  which  consist  in  the 
remoyal  of  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  at 
all  times  an  obscure  subject;  nor  is  there  much  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  investigating  the  several  pos- 
sibilities here  involved  in  that  question. 

The  irregular  form,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
aestnary  of  the  Clyde  are  such,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  it  into  its  two  very  obvious  and  dissimilar  portions, 
before  attempting  to  inquire  into  the  probability  that  either 
of  them  has  been  produced,  or  materially  altered  in  form, 
by  the  action  of  posterior  causes.  The  Garroch  head  and 
the  little  Cmnbray,  constitute  the  natural  limit  between  its 
narrow  and  wide  parts ;  the  latter  forming  a  spacious  bay, 
which  communicates  with  the  extensive  inlet.  Loch  Fyne. 

If  we  contemplate  this  great  bay,  in  which  Arran  is 
situated,  it  will  almost  be  evident  that  its  form  has  been 
fundamentally  determined  by  that  of  the  surrounding  land ; 
by  the  ridges  of  hills  which  constitute  its  boundaries, 
litis  conclusion  is  founded 'on  their  general  correspondence 
to  the  leading  lines  of  the  western  shore,  and  on  the 
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identity  in  the  distribntion  of  the  hills  and  vaUeyb,  which 
seem  equally  in  both  cases  to  have  determined  the  posi- 
tions of  those  lines.  The  forms,  indeed,  of  these  sea  lochs, 
and  their  intimate  connexion  with  that  eestuary,  together 
with  the  obvious  general  causes  which  have  determitied 
the  former,  and  the  analogous  ridges  which  bound  the 
latter,  point  to  one  common  origin  for  all  these  inlets ; 
namely,  that  general  cause  which  determined  the  fona 
and  diroction  of  the  islands  and  of  the  continent  of 
Scotland. 

It  has  however  been  shown,  in  describing  the  sandstone 
deposit  of  these  islands,  that  it  bore  the  marks  of  waste  in 
a  great  degree ;  indications  of  which  are  found,  not  only  in 
the  partial  occurrence  of  this  rock  in  Cantyre,  but  in  the 
cliffs  of  Arran  and  in  the  trap  veins  visible  in  the  several 
islands ;  the  pereistence  of  which  remain  as  records  of  the 
loss  of  the  surrounding  strata.  There  is  therefore  abun* 
dant  proof  that  the  original  extent  of  these  islands  was 
more  considerable,  and  their  intimacy  of  position  greatet 
than  it  is  at  present ;  but  whether  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  they  ever  were  continuous,  is  a  question  <m 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  speculate. 

I  must  here  remark  that  no  traces  of  the  red  sandstone 
are  found  within  Loch  Fyne ;  the  northern  limit  of  that 
rock  being  situated  considerably  to  the  south  of  its  junction 
with  the  Clyde.  If  therefore  the  sandstone  of  Cantyre, 
Arran,  Bute,  and  the  mainland,  were  judged  to  have  been 
once  continuous,  that  extensive  inlet  must  have  been  a  fresh 
water  lake  discharging  its  waters  through  a  channel  between 
Bute  and  Arran,  or  between  the  latter  island  and  Cantyre* 
But  such  discussions  add  nothihg  to  the  stock  of  our  infor<« 
mation.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  as  already  suggested, 
that  as  the  sandstone  has  been  shown  to  possess  an  undu- 
lating disposition,  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  original 
distribution  of  that  deposit  has,  Uke  those  of  the  ridges  of 
primary  mountains^  been  the  cause  of  the  present  general 
form  of  the  aestuary  in  this  part  of  the  Clyde,  and  of  the 
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insular  character  of  the  detached  portions  which  consti- 
tute the  islands.  That  cause  has  at  any  rate  been  modi- 
fied by  posterior  waste,  and  beyond  that  it  la  unnecessary 
to  pursue  this  inquiry. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  this  aestuary  which  lies  to'  the 
north  of  the  Garroch  head,  the  same  general  reasoning 
may  be  applied,  although  this  portion  occupies  a  much 
smaller  space.  Here,  it  is  true,  the  water  lies,  rather  more 
decidedly,  in  a  cavity  of  the  sandstone,  as  that  rock  is 
found  on  both  sides,  although  on  the  northern,  interr 
ruptedly.  At  ptesent  however,  whatever  the  form^ 
actions  of  the  Clyde  may  have  been,  that  river  is  employed 
in  filling  up  the  vacuity,  not  in  deepening  it.  The 
alluvia  brought  down  from  the  hills  by  the  powerful 
streams  which  form  tiiis  river,  are  fast  ejlending  the  flat 
land  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  sea ;  narrowing  the 
navigation,  shoaling  the  water  far  below  Dumbarton,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  future  meadows.  The  time  will 
probably  hereafter  anive,  when  the  Clyde,  hke  the  Tay, 
will  have  filled  up  the  whole  tract  to  the  north  of  Bute^ 
and  when,  the  sea  lochs  included  within  this  space  will 
have  become  fresh ;  discharging  their  several  rivers  through 
the  alluvial  plains  which  will  then  separate  them  firom  th« 
ocean* 
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•GARVH  ISLAND.   (DIURNESS.) 

Althoogh  this  small  spot  is  uncoimecled  with  any 
of  the  groups  into  which  the  preceding  isles  were  asso- 
ciatedy  and  does  not  perhaps,  in  strictness,  rank  among 
the  Western  islands,  I  am  induced  to  notice  it  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  calcareous  tract  to  which  it 
belongs.  Its  geological  interest  will  be  found  consider- 
able, though  its  dimensions  are  insignificant;  but  as  that 
interest  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  contemplation  oF  the 
whole  tract,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  as 
it  occupies  the  inlets  of  Diumess  and  of  Loch  Eribol. 

Garvh  island  lies  off  the  entrance  of  Diumess  bay,  being 
of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  in  its 
largest  dimensions,  and  forming  a  table  land  surrounded 
4on  all  sides  by  clifis  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  elevation* 
It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  is  not 
inhabited. 

That  shore  consists  of  the  red  sandstone  fbrmoiy 
described,  but  this  island  is  an  entire  mass  of  limestone, 
corresponding  with  a  tract  of  similar  rock  which  lies,  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  two  mUes,  on  the  west  side  of  Dior- 
ness  bay.  This  small  tract  consists  of  three  rocky  islets, 
called  Eilan  na  gurach,  and  of  a  low  ridge  skirting  the 
shore  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  relative  position 
and  general  correspondence  of  all  these  detached  jparts, 
indicate  that  they  were  once  connected ;  and  it  will  imme- 
diately be  shown  that  they  are  related  to  a  more  extensive 
range  of  calcareous  strata  which  occupy  the  east  side  of 
this  bay. 

The  limestone  of  Garvh  island,  like  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tracts,  is  disposed  in  strata  having  a  north-easterly 

*  Garrow  in  Arrowsroith's  map.  It  could  not  be  included  in  the 
map  that  accompanies  this  work. 
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direction,  and  dipping  to  the  south-east  in  an  angle  of 
about  fifteen  degrees.  In  this  latter  circumstance  it  differs 
from  the  sandstone,  which  here  dips  to  the  north-west, 
although  the  direction  of  both  is  the  same.  Its  relative 
position  to  the  gneiss  cannot  be  traced  in  this  place,  as 
the  two  rocks  are  separated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jvevent 
an  examination  of  their  contact ;  nor  is  it  very  conyenient 
to  examine  in  the  other  parts  of  Diumess  bay.  It  will 
hereafter,  however,  be  seen  that  this  defect  is  supplied 
by  another  calcareous  tract  of  similar  character,  situated  in 
Loch  Eribol,  where  the  connexions  admit  of  a  free  eza* 
mination. 

In  colour,  this  limestone  varies  between  different  shades 
of  grey,  from  a  very  light  ash  colour,  to  a  leaden,  and 
to  a  purplish  tint.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  and  com- 
pact smooth  fracture,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  flat 
eoQchoidal.  Interspersed  among  the  ordinary  beds  are 
large  concretions  of  pink  and  white  carbonate  of  lime, 
which,  when  intermixed  with  the  ordinary  limestone^  pro^ 
dttce  ornamental  marbles.  I  could  not  detect  any  organie 
remains  among  these  strata,  although  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  exist  in  that  portion  of  the  same  rock  which  occufia 
ia  Loch  Eribol.  But  in  the  grey  basis  there  are  often 
found  red  vermicular  stains,  while  the  sur£ELces  present 
on  weathering,  a  variety  of  singular  forms;  both  of  these 
aeeming  to  indicate  that  such  remains  originally  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  rock;  obscured  here  by 
posterior  changes,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Sky, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  vermicular  forms  in  par.- 
ticular  are  very  similar  t6  many  that  occur  in  the  well- 
known  marble  of  Babicomb,  which  are  doubtiess  of 
organic  origin.  I  need  not  point  out  the  probable  causes 
of  these  changes,  as  they  are  discussed  elsewhere,  but 
shall  proceed  to  elucidate  the  geological  history  of  this 
island  by  a  sketch  of  the  calcareous  tracts  of  Diumess  and 
of  Loch  Eribol. 

With  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Farout  head,  the 
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same  limestone  occapies  the  vhole  eastern  side  of  Dinr- 
ness  loch,  from  the  Grudy  water  to  a  point  eastward  of 
Bal  na  kiel,  including  Hoan  island.     Continuing  to  dip  to 
the  south- east,  and  being  followed  to  the  eastward,  first 
by  gneiss  and  successively  by  quartz  rock,  with  similai 
dips,  it  is  thus  proved  to  lie  beneath  these  two  latter  rocks. 
If  any  doubt  could  exist  on  this  subject,  it  is  removed  by 
finding  perfect  natural  sections  of  the  same  sequence  in 
Loch  Eribol,   where  the   calcareous  strata  again    occur 
in  a  similar  order  and  in  analogous  situations.   '  It  presents 
here  the  same  characters  as  in  Garvh  island ;  but  among  the 
beds  there  are  also  found  portions  of  an  obscure  red  colonr, 
and  of  an  aspect  somewhat  crystalline ;   the  fracture,  at 
least,  being  large  granular,  and  the  thin   edges   being 
imperfectly  translucent.    In  certain  parts  it  appears  to 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  and  in  these  cases  the 
surface  is  sometimes  coated  with  a  crust  of  fine  siliceous 
earth  resembling  tripoU,  already  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  limestone  of  Ord  in  Sky;    the    calcareous   matter 
appearing  to   have  been  dissolved  by  the  rains  so   as  ^ 
to  leave  the  insoluble  earth  behind  in  a  semi-compact 
state. 

In  this  tract  are   contained  those  extensive  cavities- 
which  occur  in  the  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere^ 
and  which,  it  would  thus  appear,  are  not  Umited  to  the 
calcareous  rocks  of  secondary  formation.    The  cave  of 
Smow  presents  a  striking  example  of  this  circumstance ; 
while  it  is  no  less  interesting  from  its  singularity  and 
picturesque  effect.     The  river  of  this  name  sinks  sud- 
denly into  the  earth  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore  ; 
and  after  holding  a  course  underground,  is  heard  falling  in 
a  dark  cavity,  whence  it  escapes  by  a  narrow  but  invisible 
passage,  into  the  outer  cave,  where  it  joins  the  sea.     Of 
the-  innumerable  caves  on  this  coast  it  is  the  most  sin- 
gular; although  far  exceeded  in  grandeur  of  efiect  and 
in  variety,  by  those  which  lie  within  the  entrance  of  Lociv 
EriboL 
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From  the  termination  of  the  mass  of  limestone  thus 
described;  to  Loch  Eribol,  the  whole  space  is  occupied 
by  gneiss  and  quartz  rock,  the  west  side  of  that  inlet 
being  entirely  formed  of  the  latter  substance.  The  cal- 
careous strata  first  appear  in  Eilan  na  Chorrie^  situated 
towards  its  upper  end,  and  are  afterwards  found  skirting  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  loch. 

This  island  is  entirely  formed  of  limestone,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  that  already  described,  and  maintaining 
the  same  direction  and  dip.  On  the  shore  of  the  loch, 
the  sequence  and  contact  of  the  adjoining  rocks  can 
be  traced  in  different  points,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  relations  to  the  limestone 
as  it  there  occurs.  From  the  southernmost  point  where 
it  is  visible,  to  near  Eribol  house,  the  strata  correspond 
in  dip  with  those  of  the  island,  proving  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  same  series,  interrupted  only  by  the  sea. 
In  proceeding  northwards  along  the  shore,  their  elevation 
increases,  while  the  direction  continues  unaltered ;  until, 
at  the  point  where  the  Umestone  finally  terminates,  they 
occupy  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees.  The  flexure  neces- 
sarily attending  this  change  of  elevation,  is  distinctly 
visible,  both  in  the  limestone  and  in  the  accompanying 
beds  of  quartz  rock. 

From  the  relative  dips  of  these  rocks  and  that  of  the 
gneiss  which  succeeds  them,  it  might  be  readily  deduced 
that  the  limestone  was  inferior  to  the  gneiss ;  but  a  com- 
plete series  of  demonstrative  evidence  on  this  subject, 
can  be  obtained  by  tracing  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch 
Eribol  from  the  upper  extremity  to  the  Whiten  head. 
The  actual  superposition  of  the  quartz  rock  to  the  Ume- 
stone, and  that  of  the  gneiss^  to  the  former,  may  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  narrow  tract  that  separates 
this  bay  from  Loch  Hope.  Where  the  limestone  is  about 
to  terminate,  it  is  also  found  in  actual  alternation  with 
the  quartz  rock;  being  here  extenuated,  and  reduced 
to  two  strata  that  are  separated  by  one  bed  of  this  sub- 
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stance,  while  they  are  also  preceded  and  followed  by 
it.  The  Whiten  head  affords  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  superposition  of  the  gneiss  to  the  quartz  rock,  with 
similar  exactness ;  a  clear  section,  with  the  definite  con- 
tact of  the  two,  being  there  visible  to  those  who  will 
hazard  the  risk  of  landing  on  this  dangerous  and  rocky 
shore.  Thus  the  series  of  Loch  Eribol  consists  of  lime- 
stone succeeding  to  quartz  rock  and  gneiss,  and  fc^owed 
by  the  same  substances  in  a  regular  order  of  super- 
position. 

In  retracing  the  whole  of  the  series  firom  Garvh  island, 
the  sequence  is  found  to  be  as  follows :  gneiss,  limestone, 
gneiss,  quartz  rock,  limestone,  quartz  rock,  gneiss;  and 
to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  a  section  is  sub- 
joined.* No  hesitation  can  therefore  exist  in  consid^ng 
the  limestone  of  this  district  as  primary;  since  although 
any  doubt  should  remain  respecting  the  quartz  rock, 
there  can  be  none  with  regard  to  the  gneiss ;  it  being  a 
part  of  that  extensive  mass  which  constitutes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 

In  treating  of  Oarvh  island,  I  suggested  the  possibility 
of  its  rocks  having  once  contained  organic  remains.  In 
whatever  light  that  conjecture  may  be  viewed,  their  actual 
existence  is  ascertained  in  one  of  the  beds  of  Loch  EriboL 
The  rock  in  which  they  are  found  is  not  indeed  calcareous, 
but  the  geological  consequences  that  foUbw  are  the  same, 
while  the  interest  is  rather  increased  by  the  peculiarity  of 
its  nature.  It  is  a  porous,  or  incompact,  granular  quartz, 
alternating  with  the  beds  of  limestone,  and  appearing  to 
have  contained  calcareous  matter  which  has  been  subse- 
quently removed  from  the  surface,  where  alone  it  is  ac- 
cessible, by  the  rains ;  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  the 
limestone  of  Diumess  before  described.  In  this  rock, 
conical  bodies  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
are  seen  imbedded ;  being  evidently   the  fragments  of 

*  Plate  XXXII.  fig.  1. 
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orthoceratites  or  some  analogous  fossil^  possibly  entire 
shells.  On  minute  examination  they  prove  to  be  cavities 
filled  \vith  a  fine  and  loose  powder  of  silica;  the  calcareous 
lilatter  of  the  fossil  having,  as  in  the  case  of  other  silicated 
remains,  disappeared,  or  possibly  entered  into  some  com- 
bination with  the  inclosing  rock.  The  analogy  of  this 
series  to  that  of  the  secondary  sandstones  alternating  with 
limestone,  in  which  organic  remains  also  occur,  must  be 
obvious.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  more  minute  research 
would  discover  the  same,  or  perhaps  other  fossils,  in  the 
calcareous  beds  also  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  position  of  the  rocks,  are  such  as  to  prevent  any 
minute  and  profound  investigation  of  this  nature  in  a 
cursory  visit.  Whether  these  shall  be  discovered  or  not, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  this  orthoceratite,  if  such  it 
be  esteemed,  is  the  most  ancient  organic  fossil  yet  found ; 
since  the  relative  antiquity  of  this  gneiss  can  admit  of 
no  doubt ;  it  being  a  part  of  the  great  mass  which  forms 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from 
Morven  to  Cape  Wrath  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Cairn 
gorm  and  Inverness  on  the  other. 

It  is  thus  consequently  proved,  that  a  member  of  a 
calcareous  series,  alternating  with  gneiss  and  succeeded 
by  a  vast  body  of  that  substance,  contains  organic  re- 
mains; a  character  hitherto  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
those  strata,  at  furthest,  of  dubious  relative  date,  which 
have  been  called  transition  strata.  It  will  perhaps  con- 
firm this  view  to  add,  that  in  similar  situations  in  Assynt, 
bituminous  limestone  occurs;  the  inflammable  matter  in 
this  rock  being  with  great  reason  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  origin  from  organized  bodiesr 

The  existence  of  organic  remains  among  rocks  not 
appertaining  to  the  secondary  class,  however  compara- 
tively i*are,  is  sufliciently  common  to  prevent  that  cir- 
cumstance from  being  made  a  criterion  for  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  primary.  The  well  known  expedient 
of  a  transition  class  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
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of  comprising,  among  other  rocks,  those  which  conftaiB 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  marine  animab  prior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  secondary  strata ;  and  this  class,  like  the 
secondary,  has  been  generally  supposed  definable  by  some 
boundary.    Into  the  doubts  respecting  the  propriety  of 
this  arrangement,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  for- 
mally ;  some  have  been  occasionally  pointed  out  ds  they  oc- 
curred, which  appear  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  arbitrary ; 
while  as  an  artificial  class,  it  does  not  seem  conducive  to 
any  practical  purposes,  introducing  confusion  where  it  in* 
tends  to  establish  regularity.    This  division  has  in  iact  no 
assignable  boundary  towards  the  primary  strata;    since 
that  limit,  if  founded  on  the  criterion  above  named,  most 
be  removed  as  often  as  an  organic  substance  is  discovered 
in  a  rock  that  is  not  secondaiy .  Hence  it  has  happened  that 
most  of  the  primary  strata,  either  from  containing  such 
remains,  or  from  being  situated  above  rocks  in  which  they 
exist,  have,  in  some  situation  or  other,  become  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  class,  which  thus  loses  the  convenience  even  of 
an  artificial  distinction.    With  the  exception  of  granite,  it 
is  not  probable  that  geologists  have  yet  discovered  a  rock 
beneath  which  organic  remains  may  not  be  found.    As  they 
diminish  in  number,  in  a  general  sense,  the  further  we  re- 
cede from  the  most  recent  strata,  it  is  plain  that,  among  the 
lowermost  rocks,  they  may  occur  so  rarely  as  still  to  have 
escaped  observation;  a  circumstance  of  which  the  chances 
would  be  increased  by  their  more  limited  variety,  more 
complete  loss  of  texture  and  shape,  and  more  simple 
forms.     Their  gradual  disappearance  in  those  cases  where 
the  secondary  limestones  assume  the  massive  structure 
and  crystalline  texture,  described  in  the  account  of  Sky 
and  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  will  illustrate  this  opinion,  and 
suggest  the  possibility  that  even  the  common  primary 
limestones  may  originally  have  contained  organized  bodies. 
.   Perhaps  when  observations  have  been  further  multi- 
plied,  it  may  yet  be  ascertained,  that  there  has  been 
no  portion  of  time  during  the  deposition  of  the  strati- 
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fied  rocks,  however  ancient,  in  which  animals  have  not 
existed.  In  concluding  this  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  impottance  of  the  preceding  facts  to  geolo- 
gical science,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  to 
account  for  them  by  calling  this  gneiss  a  transition  rock, 
is  merely  to  substitute  a  term  which  leaves  the  fact  and 
its  consequences  precisely  where  they  stood  before. 
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The  general  position  and  dimensions  of  this  island, 
-are  sufficiently  known  to  render  unnecessary  any  farther 
information  on  this  subject  than  that  which  is  to  be  procured 
by  inspection  of  the  map ;  the  more  so,  as  it  remains  one  of 
the  most  imperfect  parts  of  British  geography,  and  a  minute 
detail  of  particulars  would  therefore  be  merely  a  pretence 
to  an  accuracy  which  is  unattainable.  Fortunately,  its 
geological  details  are  so  simple,  and  the  limits  of  the  rocks 
which  compose  it  are  so  easily  assigned  with  that  degree 
of  precision  which  is  sufficient  for  an  account  of  this 
nature,  that,  as  far  as  the  present  objects  are  concerned, 
thei*e  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  Map. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions,  as  dissimilar  in  their  general  appearance  as 
in  their  structure;  the  southern,  and  by  &r  the  larger 
part,  consisting  of  an  irregular  group  of  moimtainous 
land,  and  the  northern,  presenting  an  alluvial  tract,  for 
the  most  part  flat,  and  in  many  places  so  level  as  to 
admit  with  difficulty  of  a  sufficient  drainage  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  characters  of  the  shores 
correspond,  as  might  be  expected,  with  that  of  the 
suriace;  being  smooth  and  even  where  they  bound  the 
northern  division,  and  rocky  and  indented,  with  few 
exceptions,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  larger  southem*" 
district.  Some  variety  nevertheless  occurs,  even  in  the 
shores  of  the  northern  division;  since  they  terminate 
abruptly  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  by  earthy  difls, 
while  on  the  east  and  north,  they  descend  more  gently 
to  the  gravelly  beach  which  surrounds   them.     These 

*  See  the  Map. 
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distinct  characteiB  hare  doubtless  been  produced  by  some, 
difference  in  the  present  and  former  action  of  the  tides 
on  those  shores,  which  it  would  neither  be  very  easy, 
nor  perhaps  very  useful,  to  ascertain.  The  natiual  con- 
sequence of  such  a  varying  action  is  a  variat  on  <  f  the 
sea-line  boundary,  which  appears  however  to  be  of  Utile 
moment;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  far  too  common  a 
phenomenon  in  similar  cases  to  require  particular- notice. 
From  Bamsey  to  Douglas  the  eastern  shore  is  rocky, 
with  no  exception  but  that  of  the  sandy  tract  in  Douglas 
bay.  The  cliffs  are  generally  high  and  abrupt,  and  the 
sea  in  most  instances  skirts  their  bases,  seldom  allowing 
access  to  the  shore  for  boats,  except  in  the  few  places 
where  creeks  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  small 
streams  that  flow  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  ib/^ 
mountain  land.  The  valley  of  Laxey  presept^  the 
largest  sinuosity  in  this  tract,  forming  a  safe  and  oon« 
venient  harbour  for  the  boats  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  for  which  this  island  is  so  noted.  The  forms 
of  the  cli£b  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  the 
beds,  or  at  least  by  that  of  the  fracture  of  the  schist 
which  constitutes  them;  and  as  their  inclinations  vary, 
so  do  their  general  effect  and  picturesque  appearance, 
although  these  are  seldom  such  as  to  render  them  inte- 
resting to  the  eye  of  a  painter:  they  do  not  appesLr 
often  to  exceed  200  feet  in  elevjition.  The  same  cha- 
racter continues  to  Derby  haven  with  littie  variety  or 
interest;  but  at  this  point  a  sudden  change  takes  place; 
the  shores,  although  still  rocky,  becoming  flat,  and  main- 
taining that  character,  with  some  variation  from  sandy 
beaches  and  rocks  more  or  less  elevated,  as  far  as  the 
soutiiem  side  of  Port  la  Marie  point,  where  they  again 
become  abrupt  and  high,  as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  Near  Spanish  head,  the  sections  of  the  chSb 
are  vertical,  and  as  they  attain  an  altitude  apparentiy 
not  less  than  300  feet,  they  assume  considerable  grandeur 
of  character;    the  breadth    and    simplicity    of  fracture 
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which  they  present,  materially  enhandng  that  eflect,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  be  suggested  to  those  con- 
versant in  the  principles  of  art.  Here  also  a  ciicoitf- 
stance  oecursy  of  some  interest  to  the  geological  iks  to 
the  general  trayeller. 

Large  portions  of  the  land  have  been  separated   by 
vertical   fissures  extending  from  the  sur&ce  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  shore  beneath,  so  deep  and  so  dark 
that  the  eye  does  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom.      Hie 
principal  masses  have  thus  slid  into  new  positions,  while 
many  smaller   fragments  appear  still  suspended  in   the 
very  act  of  falling ;  even  the  larger,  seeming  to  be  often 
so  nicely  poised  that  the  hand  would  almost  be  thought 
sufficient  to  push  them   from    their    present   situatioBs 
into  the  sea  that  rolls  below.    The  spectator  who  does 
not  walk  with  fear  over  these  chasms,   must  at  least 
walk  with  caution;  and  will  not  perhaps  at  first  easily 
divest  himself  of  the  sense   of  insecurity    with   which 
he  traverses  ground  that  appears  in  the  act  of  escc^mg 
beneath  his  footsteps.     In  a  physical  view,  the  pheno- 
menon  is  however   much  too  common  to  require  any 
explanation;    while  it  is  obviouriy  a  sUde  of  no  very 
distant  origin,  geologically  considered.    As  sKn  historical 
occurrence,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  and  although- 
the  distance  in  point  of  time  cannot  be  ascertained,  its 
lowest  limit  is  recorded  by  the  existence  of  a  Drtddioal 
structure  on  one  of  the  moved  fragments ;  a  chronological 
index,  at  least  very  remote,  if  not  exactly  to  be  assigned. 
The  narrow  and  rocky  channel  which  separates  the  Calf 
from  the  main  island,  with  the  boisterous  tide  that  runs 
through  it,  and  the  high  rocky  shores  that  extend  fipom 
this  point  to  Brada  head,  will  present  much  interesting 
scenery  to  those  who  may  examine  them  from  bdbw; 
although    from   above,  the   points  of  sight  are  seldom 
picturesque.      Hence  to  Peel,  the  same  character,  but 
with  less    grandeur,  is  preserved;    after   which,   lov^r 
and  less  striking  rocks,    of  difierent  aspects,    ccmtkiue 
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with  some  interruption  to  skirt  the  shore  till  the  mountain 
land  terminates  in  the  alluvial  tract  already  described. 
The  castle  of  Peel,  more  conspicuous  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  outline,  than  for  the  magnitude  and 
style  of  its  buildings,  with  the  picturesque  situation  of 
its  harbour  and  town,  and  the  life  produced  by  its 
shipping,  forms  an  interesting  object  wherever  it  is 
visible  in  following  this  line  of  coast. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  island,  is 
consonant  to  that  of  the  coast  now  described.  The 
northern  alluvial  tract  is,  throughout  a  great  part,  flat, 
while  it  is  also  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  One 
irregular  range  of  low  hills,  formed  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
other  similar  matters,  extends  in  a^  curved  hne  along 
its  northern  and  western  edges ;  and  I  need  scarcely 
add  that,  as  it  possesses  but  little  wood,  it  offers  no 
beauty  to  the  traveller's  eye  beyond  that  which  arises 
from  the  aspect  of  fertility,  and  from  that  of  a  scattered, 
and  apparently  wealthy,  rural  population.  This  indeed 
is  a  circumstance  which  will  forcibly  strike  the  English 
observer,  who  is  accustomed  to  see  large  tracts,  even 
when  in  high  cultivation,  occupied  by  a  few  opulent 
tenants  whose  houses  are  scarcely  risible  in  the  agri- 
cultural waste :  it  displays  the  remains  of  a  system  not 
yet  conformed  to  that  which  is  now  fast  establishing  itself 
through  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. The  features,  whether  of  the  mountainous  or  of 
the  hilly  tracts  which  form  the  elevated  and  southern 
part  of  the  island,  are  various ;  but  the  two  are  in  general 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
cultivation ;  although  that  has  been  h^re  extended  as 
far,  perhaps  in  some  instances  further,  than  prudence 
would  have  dictated,  or  profit  will  ultimately  justify.  From 
the  summit  of  Snaefell,  which  is  the  principal  elevation  of ' 
the  Isle  of  Man,  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  mountains,  and  ' 
of  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of  the  group.    T%is 
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mountain,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  trigonometrical 
observationSy  is  2004  feet  High,  and  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  other  elevations  gradually  declining  from  that 
of  North  Barrule,  the  height  of  which  is  200  feet  less, 
down  to  the  shores  on  each  side  of  the  principal  group. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  division,  above  alluded 
to,  I  must  remark,  that  no  real  distinction  exists  between 
the  hilly  and  the  mountain  land,  since  the  latter  declines 
into  the  former  without  break  or  interruption,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  undulations  becoming  gradually  lower  as  they 
approach  the  shores  of  the  island.  The  forms  of  the 
mountains  are  invariably  rounded  ^nd  tame,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case  in  the  schistose  districts  of  Wales 
and  Cumberland,  and  the  rock  is  very  rarely  seen  pro- 
truding so  as  to  form  abrupt  faces ;  never  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  a  rugged  outline  on .  the  sky.  No  dif- 
ference worthy  of  notice  can  be  traced  in  the  relative 
rapidity  of  the  declivities  on  any  of  the  hills  which 
constitute  the  group ;  nor  do  the  few  broken  faces  which 
are  to  be  seen,  appear  to  respect  one  point  of  the 
compass  rather  than  another. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  descent 
appears  indeed  more  rapid  than  on  the  other  parts  of 
the  group;  and  the  difference  is  very  remarkable  if  we 
compare   the   declivity    which   lies   between  Laxey  and 
Ramsey,  and  includes  St.  Maughold's  head,  with  that 
which  descends  towards  Douglas,  Peel,  or  Castle  Town. 
But  this  circumstance    does  |iot  affect  the    validity  pf 
the  preceding  remark;    since  it  merely  arises  from  the 
truncation  of  the  group,  (if  it  may  so  be  called,)   by 
the  sea  at  this  end  of  the  island,  being  nearer  to  the 
highest  elevations,  and  consequently   from  the   absence 
of  those  lower  hilly  tracts  which,   on  the  other  sides, 
skirt  the  principal  mountainous  district.     In  consequence 
of  the  gentle  slope  of  this  elevated  land,  the  mountains 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  wet  and  boggy;  a  covering 
of  peat,  amounting  on  an  average  to  two  feet  in  depth, 
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appearing  to.  invest  most  parts  of  the  elevated  region; 
Except  the  Lycopodium  alpinum  and  selaginoides,  it 
produces  no  Alpine  plants,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Ophrys  cordifolia,  not  a  rare  one  to  gratify  the  botanist's 
curiosity  and  vary  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  surface. 

The  view  from. the  summit  of  Snaefell  is  remarked 
for  including  the  several  parts  of  the  British  dominions ; 
the  ranges  of  Snowdon  and  of  Cumberland  being  visible 
to  the  eastward  and  southward,  the  mountains  of  Mome, 
and  Fairhead  appearing  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  with  the  elevation  of  Criffei  rising  in  the  northern 
horizoiu  A  distinct  view  of  the  island  itself  is  also  obtain* 
ed ;  although  the  shores  are  in  several  directions  excluded 
by  the  height  of  those  hills  which  approach  in  elevation 
to  the  parent  mountain.  It  is  more  interesting  to  the 
geologist  to  trace  from  this  poii^t  the  relations  of  the 
different  hills  to  each  other.  Although  the  whole 
southern  division  of  the  'island  constitutes  one  group,  it 
is  evident  that  the  several  elevations  are  disposed  in  a 
linear  direction,  lying  from  the  N.  £.  to  the  S.  W. 
and  thus  forming  a  principal  chain,  with  one  inferior 
ridge  on  each  side  declining  from  the  central  Une.  Of 
the  accuracy  of  this  line  the  eye  is  not  a  competent 
judge,  but  it  appears  to  extend  in  a  very  even  manner 
between  the  points  named.  Hereafter,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  construction  of  an  accurate  map  will  enable  us  to 
determine  more  precisely,  that  which  can  now  be  only 
described  in  a  general  manner.  The  positions  and  direc- 
tions of  hills,  and  more  particularly  of  those  which  consist 
of  stratified  rocks,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  and 
the  relations  which  these  bear  in  their  several  parts  to 
the  original  positions  of  the  strata,  form  an  important 
question  in  physical  geography. 

The  three  main  elevations  which  determine  the  position 
of  the  central  chain  are,  Snaefell,  Noith  Barrule,  and 
South  Barrule.  Ben  y  pot.  North  Greebah,  South  Gree- 
ball,  Carraghan,  Sartyl,  and   others,  all  lying  between 
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1600  and  1300  feet  of  elevation,  and  more  or  less  9ccar 
rately  in  the  same  line,  appertain  to  the  same  eleTated 
and  central  range,  which  declines  gradually,  at  the  north- 
eastern end,  in  Cronk  dhu,  and  at  the  south-western,  in 
Sheu  y  caman.    The  summits  of  these  several  hills  do 
not  however  rise  materially  above  the  ridge  itself  which 
connects  them.    The  inferior  ridges  which  on  each  side 
decline  from  this  leading  one,  are  prolonged  in  directions 
tolerably  parallel  to  it,  with  such  deviations  as  might  be 
expected,  until  they  terminate,  like  that,  in  the  shcne, 
or  in  the  flatter  tract  of  Castle  Rushen  division.    MuBach 
oure  and  Slieu  learn,  each  of  them  reaching  to  1500  feet 
or  upwards,  are  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  south- 
eastern of  these  ranges,  while  Garden,  Slieu  dhu,  and 
Caran  form  the  chief  prominencies  on  the  north-western 
side.    Neither  of  these  ridges  however  is  strongly  distin- 
guished from  the  central  one ;  each  being  connected  with 
the  principal  by  high  land,  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre- 
dominant summits  in  all  the  three  ridges  are  by  the  inter- 
mediate parts.   The  transition  from  these  higher  elevations 
to  the  hilly  land  beneath,  is  gradual  and  imperceptible, 
as  I  have  before  remarked;  no  criterion  being  present 
to  distinguish  them,  except  the  very  irregular  one  formed 
by  the  boundary  of  agricultural  improvement.    The  lower 
undulations  are  numerous  and  irregular,  reaching  the  sea 
on  all  sides,  except  that  which  is  bounded  by  the  northern 
alluvial  tract,  and  that  where  the  flattish  country  forming 
Castle  Rushen  division  intervenes.     Scarcely  a  level  spot  of 
any  extent  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
range ;  the  undulation  of  the  ground  being  uninterrupted, 
and  the  hills  succeeding  each  other  with  only  small  valleys 
interposed,  the  predominant  tendency  of  which  is  at  angles 
to  the  leading  ridge.    This  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  inclosures,  with  scattered  farm  houses,  and  with 
cultivation ;  which,  cramped  as  it  must  always  be  in  a 
certain  degree  wherever  small  farms  constitute  a  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  allotment  of  the  land,  is  in  every 
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respect  on  a  par  with  its  state  in  those  districts  of  Eng- 
land where  a  similar  division  exists.  The  few  trees 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  island,  are  to  be  seen  chiefly 
in  these  valleys ;  and,  thus  sheltered,  they  thrive  as  well 
as  in  other  similar  situations  on  the  western  coasts  of 
England.  Whatever  defects  in  this  respect  the  island 
displays,  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  to  which  that 
Inranch  of  rural  economy  has  been  subjected  almost  every 
where  throughout  the  British  dominions  until  a  recent 
period;  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  they  will  be  in  time 
removed  by  the  exertions  which  are  making  to  restore 
this  important  part  of  the  management  of  land  to  its 
due  rank  in  rural  affairs.  Pleasing  scenes,  rarely  such 
as  can  be  styled  picturesque,  occur  every  where  in  these 
sheltered  valleys;  and  when,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
wood  shall  become  more  predominant,  the  Isle  of  Man  will 
yield  little  in  beauty  to  those  parts  of  England  or  Scotland 
whidi  are  not  characterized  by  the  striking  features  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Highland  districts,  or  the  extended 
magnificence  of  Kent  and  Somersetshire. 

The  valleys  thus  described,  are  not  prolonged  in  their 
courses,  and  make  no  remarkable  intersections  in  the 
mountain  group.  But  there  is  one  long  valley  between 
Douglas  and  Peel  by  which  it  is  completely  intersected, 
being  at  the  same  time  divided  nearly  in  the  middle,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.  'The  rivers 
of  Peel  and  Douglas,  collected  in  this  valley,  run  to  the 
sea  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  almost  every  where 
very  narrow,  the  sides  rising  somewhat  suddenly  on  each 
hand  to  the  mountainous  or  hiUy  land  by  which  it 
is  bounded.  At  Peel,  and  still  more  remarkably  at 
Douglas,  it  terminates  in  the  sea  by  a  narrow  valley, 
producing  at  the  former  a  prolonged  basin  which,  by 
the  erection  of  a  parallel  pier,  has  been  converted  into 
an  excellent  harbour  for  small  vessels :  at  the  latter  is 
erected  a  double  pier  inclosing  one  of  the  best  dry  har- 
bours in  the  Irish  channel. 
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From  this  disposition  of  the  land,  the  rivers  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  are,  as  might  be  expected,  rather  numerous  than 
extensive  in  their  courses.  Every  smaU  valley  produces 
some  stream,  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  or  increasing 
the  strength  of  some  neighbouring  river.  Many  of  them 
are  consequently  too  small  to  require  notice,  although, 
from  the  prevailing  moisture  of  the  climate,  they  are 
rarely  dried  up.  The  altitude  of  the  mountain  land  is 
sufficient  to  intercept  the  track  of  the  clouds  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year;  while  its  western  position 
and  insular  situation  ensure  an  almost  constant  supply 
of  rain.  The  principal  river  of  the  island  rises  by  nume- 
rous branches  from  the  declivities  which  surround  Snae- 
fell,  and  passing  in  a  tortuous  course  by  Sulby,  is  dis- 
charged into  the  sea  at  Ramsey.  The  Bright  river,  which 
joins  the  Blackwater  to  form  the  inlet  at  Douglas,  the 
rivers  of  Castletown,  of  Peel,  of  Laxey,  and  the  Santon,* 
which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  limestone  ^  district  on 
the  eastern  side,  are  the  next  most  remarkable  streams; 
but  like  the  smaller,  which  it  is  unnecessary  indeed  even 
to  enumerate,  they  require  no  particular  description. 

There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  form  of  the  land 
has  been  any  where  materially  modified  by  these  rivers. 
If  there  is  any  one,  the  corrosive  action  of  which  might 
be  suspected,  from  the  depth  and  perpendicularity  of  the 
rocks  which  bound  it  near  the  termination,  it  is  the  Santon, 
But  even  this  ravine  may  with  equal  facility  have  been  de? 
termined  by  the  position  of  the  schist,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  irregular  and  undulating  surface  of  the  land  has  been. 
The  rivers  of  this  island  have  Uttle  power,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  concerned  in  effecting  the  present 
irregularities,  which  are  more  easily  referred  to  the  same 
distant  but  unknown  operations  by  which  the  mountains 
themselves  assumed  their  existing  disposition.  In  a  few 
instances,  and  perhaps  most  remarkably  at  Laxey,  from 

*  A  corruption  of  St.  Ann. 
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the  steepness  of  the  declivity  aud  the  rapidity  of  the 
"water,  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  forming  a  beach  of  rounded 
pebbles,  has  been  accumulated  at  the  mouths  of  the 
streams :  but  it  is  generally  insignificant  in  extent;  making 
no  permanent  addition  to  the  land,  and  producing  no 
effect  in  changing  the  forms  of  the  shores  at  the  exits 
of  the  water.  The  operations  of  the  mountain  streams 
in  some  situations,  and  among  others  in  the  higher  paits 
of  Baldwin  valley,  upon  the  mountain  alluvia,  is  rather 
more  remarkable ;  since  they  are  in  these  places  skirted  by 
the  flat  terraces  of  rubbish  which  so  often  accompany  the 
course  of  a  river  that  cuts  its  way  through  these  accumu- 
lations of  loose  materials. 

These  alluvia  are  found  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  all  over  the 
island.  Their  origin  cannot  apparently  be  traced,  either 
to  the  present  or  former  action  of  rivers  ;  since  they  are 
equally  deep  and  predominant  even  where  water  could 
never  have  flowed.  Nor  is  there  much  evidence  of  a  dilu- 
vian  origin,  a  cause,  the  operations  of  which  are  so  fre- 
quently to  be  traced  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland 
as  well  as  on  the  great  plains  of  England;  and  which 
may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  another  deposit  in  this 
island  that  will  be  immediately  described.  Such  however 
may,  at  least  in  some  degree,  have  been  the  origin  of 
many  of  these  and  similar  alluvia;  for  which,  the  gradual 
wearing  and  descent  of  the  surfaces  and  summits  of  the  hills 
towards  the  valleys,  ofier  but  an  inadequate  explanation. 
Without  such  a  general,  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  existence  of  granite  boulders ;  nor  indeed  of  the 
rounded  materials  which  enter  into  the  alluvial  deposits 
together  with  the  angular  fragments  that  appear  to  have 
undergone  but  a  limited  transportation ;  which  latter,  from 
their  similarity  of  texture  to  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
appear  to  lie  nearly  in  the  places  where  they  were 
formed.  But  I  must  leave  this  difficult  question  unde- 
termined, and  turn  to  another  of  the  conspicuous  parts 
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of  the    island    where   the  operation   of  such  a 
•seems  far  less  doubtful^  nay,  even  probable. 

This  is  the  northern  flat  district  already  noticed  in  the 
'  general  description,  including  the  Cum^h  and  the  BaDa 
chyrrim  hills,  and  terminating  on  all  sides  in  a  shore  of 
pebbles,  or  in  an  abrupt  face  of  clay,  sand,  marie,  and 
similar  loose  materials.    There  can  be  no  question  that 
such  deposits  have  been  formed  from  the  ruin  of  solid  rocks 
at  some  distant  period;   and  nothing  that  is  visible  in 
the  present  structure  of  the  land,  nor  any  thing  that 
can  be  imagined  of  its  former  shape,  will  justify  ns  in 
supposing  that  the  deposit  in  question  has  been  produced 
by  rivers  formerly   flowing   from  the   sunnnits   of  the 
present  hills,  or  of  any  hills  occupying  their  position. 
The  presence  of  granite  and  porphyry  in  this  allavium, 
substances  scarcely  existing   in  tiie    island,  prove  that 
they  have  been  brought  from  distant  points.     If  ev^i 
any   imaginary   former   altitude    of  the   present   moun- 
tains  be  assumed,  the  well  known  laws  which    predo- 
minate with  respect  to  the  relative  positions  of  rocks, 
do  not   permit   us   to   assign  a  place   for   the  granite 

whence  the  granitic  fragments  should  be  derived,  bad 
they  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  former  moun- 
tains existing  in  the  island.  It  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
that  the  low  position  and  small  extent  of  the  granite 
in  this  island,  prevent  it  from  offering  an  exception  to 
the  conclusion  here  drawn. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  alluvium  in  question  has 
been  the  result  of  a  general  diluvian  action,  directed  frt>m 
the  south  towards  the  north,  nearly  in  the  present  line 
of  the  channel  which  separates  England  from  Ireland. 
Thus  the  deposit  has  been  formed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
hills ;  having  been  subsequently  modified,  in  all  probability, 
by  various  causes  of  more  tedious  operation;  namely,  by 
the  effects  of  the  tides,  by  the  action  of  the  currents  as  their 
position  becomes  gradually  altered  in  consequence  of  their 
own  attacks  on  the  yielding  materials  of  the  bottom*,  and 
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by  the  osiial  waate  and  change  which  result  from  atmo* 
spheric  actions  and  the  gradual  corrosion  of  rivers.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  proof  that  the  actions  of  the 
tides  or  currents  are  changing  the  form  of  the  bottom. 
Sensible  alterations  are  now  taking  place  in  the  submarine 
banks  which  occupy  the  western  channel  between  this 
island  and  England;  and  as  a  new  one  appears  to 
be  in  the  act  of  forming,  according  to  the  reports  of 
those  who  navigate  these  seas,  similar  actions  may  have 
changed  the  general  shape  and  outline  of  this  alluvial 
trad  from  what  it  originally  was,  and  may  hereafter  effect 
in  it  further  alterations.*-  It  was  with  a  view  to  the 
position  of  this  alluvium,  indicating  a  current  to  the  north- 
wards, that  a  doubt  was  expressed  respecting  the  diluvian 
origin  of  the  deposits  which  occupy  the  interior  valleys. 
They  should  in  this  case  have  respected  the  general  cur- 
rent, and  predominated  in  the  same  manner  on  those  parts 
of  the  hills,  which,  as  far  as  that  current  was  concerned, 
may  be  called  their  lee  sides.  The  observations  are  not  easy 
to  make,  perhaps  they  have  been  ill  made,  and  it  is  there- 
fore possible  that  the  intricacy  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
hills  and  valleys,  may  have  prevented  this  tendency  from 

*  While  on  the  subject  of  those  changes  which  the  action  of  the  sea 
^)pean  to  bare  produced  on  the  outline  of  this  island,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
mention  the  discovery  of  a  submerged  wood  in  Pool  vash  bay.  This 
was  observed  after  a  violent  gale  firom  the  south,  which,  by  removing  the 
sand,  disclosed  the  remains  of  a  forest  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
trees  having  fallen  towards  the  shore.  Their  nature  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained,  as  the  texture  of  the  wood  was  nearly  destroyed;  but  it  was 
said  to  resemble  cedar  in  colour  and  softness.  It  might  have  been  some 
harder  wood  which  had  undergone  this  change  by  the  progress  of  decom-' 
position.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  and, 
if  it9  existence  here  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  we  must  recollect 
that  it  has  in  other  situations  l>een  attended  by  equal  difficulties.  I  need 
not  remind  geologists  of  the  other  cases  which  have  been  recorded,  nor 
of  the  speculations  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  explaining  some  of 
the  roost  obscure  examples. 
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being  bbndpicuotls^  while  posterior  waste  may  also  hat*e 
obliterated  the  small  traces  of  them  which  once  existed. 

The  substances  which  form  the  tract  now  under  review, 
consist  of  marie,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel ;  neither  of  which 
are  so  interesting,  either  in  their  positions  or  details, 
as  to  require  any  very  particular  notice.    The  former  is 
successfully  used  in  agriculture  ;   consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  clay  with  calcareous  earth,. and  in  some  cases  with  firag-« 
ments  of  limestone  as  well  as  of  sandfuid  mica,  the  ruins  of 
those    primary    rocks  which  furnished   the  argillaceous 
ingredient.     Shell  marie  does  not  appear  to  exist,  and,  in 
every  case,  the  calcareous  ingr^ient  seems  to  have  arisen/ 
like  the  others,  from  the  destruction  of  limestone  rocks. 
The  position  of  this  calcareous  ingredient,  particularly 
where  it  occurs  in  fragments  in  the  clay,  is  in  some  cases 
remarkable,    and   equally   with   the  transported  granite, 
points  to  a  foreign  origin.     This  is  the  case,  among  other 
places,  in  the  alluvia  in  the  vicinity  of  Douglas,  where 
fragments  of  limestone  are  found  imbedded  in  a  position 
superior  to-  that  of  the  calcareous  beds  which  occupy  a 
tract  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island.     From  this  cause, 
among  others,  the  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  soil  which  predominates  in  the  cultivated 
districts,  derives  its  excellence,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  generally  rendered  inappKcable  to  the  purposes  even 
of  the  coarsest  pottery ;  the  bricks  formed  from  it  cracks 
ing  in  the  fire,  in  consequence  of  the  calcination  of  the 
limestone. 

The  larger  boulder  stone»,  which  are  dispersed  over  the 
Isle  of  Man  in  various  places,  undoubtedly  owe  their 
origin  to  the  general  cause  already  stated,  which  they 
tend  at  the  same  time  to  confirm.  Granite  is  the  predo- 
minant substance  among  these,  the  different  blocks  pre- 
senting different  varieties  in  composition.  They  are  not 
often  of  very  large  size,  but  are  cut*  by  the  inhabitants  for 
miilstones  and  for  pillare,  wherever  they  are  of  sufficient 
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magnitude  and  in  accessible  positions.    Between  Laxey 
and  Ramsey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Doon  river, 
they  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  ruin  of  the  granite 
which  is  there  found  in  sUu,  since  they  possess  an  absolute 
identity  of  composition  with  it,  and  differ  from   those 
which  are  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  island.    As 
they  lie  on  the  face  of  the  hill  above  the  present  visible 
part  of  the  fixed  rock,  it  is  probable  that  this  granite 
extends  to  a  much  greater  height  in  the  mountains  than 
.can  now  be  ascertained;   and  that  some  portions  of  it 
might  be  found  higher  up^  uninvested  vrith  the  schistose 
rock,  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  dense  mass  of 
.alluvial  matter  by  which  it  is  covered. 

Besides  the  granite,  a  few  blocks  of  micaceous  schist 
may  be  seen  in  one  or  two  places ;  but  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  may  possibly  be  portions  of  the  hills  on 
which  they  lie,  since  the  intermixture  of  clay  slate  and 
micaceous  schist  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  may 
.be  deduced  from  several  parts  of  the  preceding  descrip- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  most  interesting  phenomena  which  relate 
to  the  alluvial  matters  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
such  the  very  slender  train  of  reasoning  towards  the 
establishment  of  general  results,  which  may  be  deduced 
.from  them.  But  various  other  extraneous  and  transported 
substances  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  and 
as  the  account  of  them  is  too  little  interesting  to  require 
a  separate  section,  it  will  be  preferable  to  make  cursory 
mention  of  them  here.  Whether  such  substances,  gene- 
rally found  on  the  shores,  have  been  brought  among  the 
ballast  of  ships,  or  thrown  up  by  the  wash  of  the  sea,  from 
distant  rocks,  is  almost  equally  indifferent  for  the  purposes 
of  geology.  ^    • 

The  scattered  masses  of  different  porphyries  which  are 
fieen  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  must  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  general  cause 
which  deposited  the  alluvia ;  since  they  are  also  found, 
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.nkhou^  yery  spaiiogly  disperaed,  ia  difierent  ptfts  of 
the  inleric^.  Several  modifications  of  hornblende  schiaity 
and  of  argiOaoeouB  schist  with  distindty  imbedded  crystek 
of  homUende,  occur  also  in  similar  situations.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  numerous  substances,  which  are  now 
only  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  where  the  tide  washes  them 
up,  are  the  remains  of  the  general  alluvial  deposit,  tfaw 
brought  fix>m  their  submarine  habitations,  like  the  jaapen 
and  agates  which  abound  on  the  eastern  coaste  of  Scot- 
land. The  greatest  variety  of  these  roDed  pebbles  is 
to  be  observed  on  the  western  shore,  and  they  abound  in 
the  vicinity  of  PeeL  Jaspers  of  various  colours,  quarts^ 
porphyries,  and  granites,  are  the  predominant  substances. 
Pebbles  of  chalcedony,  similar  to  those  formed  in  tnp 
rocks,  are  also  to  be  seen,  and  these  are  collected  by  Ae 
natives  for  the  purposes  of  ornament 


A  VERT  sUght  topographical  sketdi  of  the  rocks  vdiieh 
form  the  Isle  of  Man,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  preceding  the  geological  details  $  and,  as  they  ave  dis- 
posed in  a  very  simple  manner,  these  details  will  hereafter 
be  attended  with  little  geographical  confusion. 

The  inspection  of  the  coloured  vMf  will  assist  the  reader 
in  comprehending  their  situations  and  general  boundaries. 

Oranite  occurs  in  one  situation  in  the  immediate  viciniljr 
of  the  Doon  river,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  road 
side,  between  Laxey  and  Ramsey*  The  quantity  ejqpoeed 
does  not  extend  to  many  yards,  and  having  been  suIk 
jected  to  the  action  of  water,  it  is  every  where  decosB^ 
posed.  It  was  also  observed  in  Foxdale  minc^  when  that 
was  formerly  wrought,  but  there  is  now  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  its  existence. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  on  inapoction  of  the  map, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  schia^ 
which  occupies  at  leaat  fi?je-sixths  of  thei  surfi^oe.  The 
bou^ydbry  of  this  rock,  on  the  northern  side,  is  thealhi* 
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tract  alretdy  described.  On  every  oilier,  with  the 
two  exceptions  which  will  presently  be  stated,  it  termi* 
nates  in  the  sea.  This  mass  of  schist  presente  several 
varieties,  and  is  in  many  instances  applied  to  economical 
purposes.  These  I  shall  here  state ;  referring  to  a  distinct 
place,  the  account  of  its  geological  relations  and  mine- 
ralogical  diaracters. 

It  is  every  where  obyious  that  the  more  tender 
varieties  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition,  and  that 
diey  are  cotiverted,  in  the  last  stage  of  this  proce»i,  into 
the  day  which  forms  the  leading  division  of  the  agricul- 
tural soil  of  the  island.  These  clays  differ  in  aspect  and 
composition;  as  do  the  rocks  whence  they  are  derived; 
their  colour  varying  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  iron 
contained  in  the  original  rock,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  change  that  metal  has  undergone  during  the  progress' 
of  decomposition :  their'  ingredients  also  differ  more  or 
less,  as  quartz,  mica,  or  calcareous  earth,  have  taken  a  part 
in  their  formation.  Hence  the  several  soils  resulting  from 
them  vaiy  materially;  more  however  to  the  experience 
of  the  agrictdturist  than  to  the  eye  of  the  mineralogist. 

Fissile  slate  is  not  very  abundant  among  these  rocks, 
but  it  appears  in  different  places.  It  has  been  wrought 
at  Batla  gawn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peel,  and  pos- 
sibly in  other  situations  which  did  not  fall  under  my 
inspection.  In  many  places,  and  among  others  at  Laxey, 
the  fissile  varieties  are  thick,  and  excellently  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  flags ;  containing  much  quartz,  and  bearing 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  which  are  found  in 
Isla  at  the  places  where  the  quartz  rock  and  the  day  slate 
approach  each  other.  The  size  of  such  flag  slate,  when 
in  its  native  place,  is  sometimes  enormous ;  large  plates 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  dimensions,  or  even  more, 
being  visible  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  No  attempt 
is  however  made  to  vuise  these  entire ;  there  being 
no  demand  for  specimens  so  large.    They  are  generally 
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broken  in  the  act  of  quarrying^  and  applied  to  the  pvr- 
poses  of  building  stone;  the  flatness  of  their  snrfeoes, 
and  the  angles  of  their  joints,  adapting  them  paiticalailj 
to  dry  stone  work,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  objects 
of  masonry. 

A  more  rare  yariety  of  schist,  applicable,  like  ihe  former, 
to  economical  purposes,  occurs  at  Spanish  head  and  in 
its  vicinity,  where  quarries  have  been  opened.  It  is  of 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  capable  of  being  raised  in  long 
beams,  extending  from  twelve,  even  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  These  are  used  for  lintels  and  similar  objects, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  many  other  architectoiHl 
purposes,  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  As  yet  they 
have  not  become  the  subjects  of  export;  the  duties  on 
the  internal  commerce  in  stone,  producing  here,  as  in  ao 
many  other  instances,  the  efiect  of  a  prohibition.  They 
possess  a  property  not  often  observed  in  rocks,  namely, 
that  of  flexibility ;  returning  to  their  places,  like  other 
elastic  substances,  when  the  bending  force  has  been  re- 
moved. In  some  trials,  made  for  this  purpose,  it  was 
found  that  a  beam  of  fifteen  feet  in  length  veas  forced 
five  inches  out  of  the  straight  line  before  it  broke ;  its 
thickness  being  two  inches. 

Among  the  other  economical  varieties  of  schist,  a  kind 
of  hone  slate  occurs  at  a  place  called  Montpellier.  It 
is  of  a  whitish  colour  and  soft  texture,  better  adapted  for 
the  polishing  of  metaUic  plates  than  the  uses  of  the  cntl^. 
It  has  not  been  exported. 

The  last  variety  of  this  rock  which  it  seems  necessaiy 
to  notice  at  present,  is  drawing  slate.  This  is  to  be  seen 
near  Peel,  at  the  point  where  the  junction  of  the  red 
sandstone  with  the  schist  is  visible.  The  specimens  which 
I  procured  were  not  of  a  very  good  quality,  but  as  the  bed 
is  of  considerable  thickness  and  varies  much  in  its  texture 
in  different  parts,  it  is  possible  that,  with  a  patient  re- 
search, better  might  be  found.    This  substance  forms  also 
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a  good  sabstitate  for  other  colours  as  a  paint  in  oil ;  but, 
being  unknown  to  the  inhabitants^  it  has  not  been  appUed 
to  any  purposes. 

The  next  most  extensive  and  important  rock  after  the 
schist,  is  the  limestone.  The  boundary  of  the  principal 
mass  cannot  eyery  where  be  defined  with  absolute  preci- 
sion, since  in  the  interior  parts  it  is  covered  with  a  deep 
soil.  This  however  is  easily  done  on  the  shore,  and  it  is 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  map ;  while,  by  tracing  its 
termination  in  the  schist  near  Ballasalla,  its  limit  at  that 
place  is  also  determined.  The  intermediate  line  on  each 
side  of  that  point,  towards  the  Santon  river  on  one  hapd 
and  Pool  vash  on  the  other,  is  laid  down  as  well  as  the 
map  would  allow,  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  the 
land;  since  there  is  a  sensible  difference  between  the 
undulation  of  the  surface  above  the  limestone,  and  that 
above  the  schist.  A  small  detached  piece  also  occurs 
on  the  point  near  Port  la  Marie,  which  is  there,  like 
the  former,  capable  of  being  accurately  defined,  since 
its  junction  with  the  schist  is  visible  on  both  sides. 
.  There  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  limestone  in  these 
places,  and  there  are  also  several  varieties  of  each  of 
them,  to  which  more  or  less  importance  in  an  econo- 
mical view  is  attached.  The  two  leading  distinctions  are, 
a  stratified  limestone  containing  shells,  and  an  unstrati- 
fied  and  irregular  one  rarely  containing  any,  and  com- 
monly of  a  crystalline  texture.  These  are  mixed  in  an 
irregular  manner  over  the  whole  tract;  a  mass  of  the 
unstratified  rock  occurring  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of 
the  stratified,  without  any  certain  order  or  arrangement. 
In  general],  all  the  varieties  of  the  unstratified  rock  are 
rejected  by  agriculturists.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have 
been  ascertained  that  they  are  ill  adapted  for  land;  in 
others  it  has  been  so  imagined  without  sufficient  trial. 
There  is  another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  unstratified 
limestone,  arising  from  the  greater  difBculty  of  quarrying 
it;   while  it  is  also  less  easy  to  bum.     Differences  ia 
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mineral  eomposition  will  e:^plai&  the  cauaes  of  these 
tions.  I  may  here  remark^  that,  in  many  inatancee,  these 
varieties  present  an  ornamental  disposition  of  coloar, 
of  the  rocks  also,  consisting  of  brecdas  of 
beauty;  but  their  irregularity,  their  hardness,  and  the 
numerous  fissures  by  which  they  are  intersected,  i»nev^tf 
any  temptation  to  work  them  as  marbles. 

The  chief  variations  in  the  stratified  limestone  are  thoae 
in  the  colour,  in  the  quantity. of  <Mrganic  remains  whkh 
it  contains,  in  the  greater  or  less  admiicture  of  argil- 
laceous and  siliceous  earths,  and  in  the  quantity  of  ahate 
which  occurs  interlaminated  with  the  beds.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  variations,  the  different  beds  are  more 
or  less  adapted  to  the  several  purposes,  whether  of  mortar, 
or  of  agriculture,  and  different  quarries  are  accordin^y 
opened  in  various  places,  to  which,  according  to  the 
purity  of  the  produce,  more  or  less  value  is  attached. 
Those  of  Balla  salla  are  by  far  the  most  eztensivife;  bat 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  quarries  which  have 
actually  been  wrought. 

At  Pool  vash,  and  within  extreme  high-water  mark, 
is  found  a  series  of  beds,  of  a  very  dark  colour  approach- 
ing to  black,  which  have  long  been  wrought  as  marble- 
They  possess  a  sort  of  historical  celebrity  from  having 
furnished  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  entrance  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  a  present,  as  is  well  known,  from  the 
bishop  of  this  diocese.  They  are  now  wrought  for  grave- 
stones only,  since  they  are,  from  their  argillaceous  nature, 
incapable  of  receiving  a  polish. 

The  next  and  last  rock  is  a  small  tract  of  red  sandstone, 
which,  on  account  of  its  insignificant  geographic  extent, 
is  here  described  last,  although,  in  a  geological  view, 
it  must  rank  before  the  limestone.  It  commences  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Peel,  at  the  end  of  a  snmU 
sandy  bay,  and  is  continued  along  the  shore  for  the 
space  of  about  two  miles,  where  it  terminates,  being  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  schist  already  described.     Its 
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mlefior  exte^  seems  never  to  exceed  half  a  rale,  but 
the  bonadaiy  must  remain  oonjectaraly  since  it  scarcely 
appears  at  the  surface  and  has  not  been  there  quarried* 
This  judgment  respecting  its  boundary  is  only  founded 
<m  the  external  form  of  the  land.  It  contains  one  or  two 
small  patches,  or  portions  of  beds,  of  white  sandstone,  but 
of  no  value :  the  red,  being  compact,  easily  quarried,  and 
raised  in  large  blocks,  has  been  used  for  building. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  popular  view  of  the  rocks  which 
are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

In  proceeding  to  those  scientific  details  more  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  geologists,  I  shall,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, describe  the  rocks  according  to  their  superposition ; 
that  order  which,  whenever  it  can  be  followed,  is  by  far 
the  most  instructive  and  intelligible.* 

The  granite  already  mentioned  is  situated  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  steep  decUvity,  and 
has  been  laid  bare  in  one  place  by  a  »nall  farm  road^  ia 
another  by  the  mountain  stream  which  has  worn  a  deep 
channel  in  it.    Unfortunately,  the  place  where  it  appears 
is  surrounded  by  various  small  streams,  and  lies  under  a 
rapid  slope  of  the  mountains ;  from  which  causes  perhaps^ 
am(Mig  others,  it  is  every  where  so  overwhelmed  by  allu- 
vial matter  as  to  be  completely  insulated  among  a  mass 
of  rubbish.     This  accumulation  is  so  extensive  and  at 
the  same  time  so  deep,  since  it  in  many  places  exceeds 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  that  the  schist  is  no  where  visible  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  granite.     The  streams,  which  have 
caused  sudi  deep  channels,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
readbing  the  solid  rock,  except  at  the  point  just  described ; 
the  masses  of  granite,  which  occur  at  the  small  bridge' 
over  the  Doon  river,  being  transported  blocks;  not  the 
fixed  rock,  as  they  appear  to  be  on  a  superficial  viewr 
No  information  can  therefore  be  obtained  respecting  the 

*  The  Sections,  Plate  XXXII.  %  5»  f,  will  ser^e  to  ejplaiB  the 
goieral  reiationa  of  all  the  rockt  of  the  island. 
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junction  of  the  granite  and  the  schist,  nor  can  it  be 
determined  whether  the  former  substance  is  part  of  a 
fundamental  mass  or  an  exposed  portion  of  a  vein.  On 
this  subject  it  can  only  be  remarked,  that  the  stmctuie  of 
the  granite  is  even,  and  small  grained;  and  that  it  re- 
sembles in  general  aspect  those  which  are  known  to  fimn 
fundamental  rocks;  being  totaUy  unlike  that  which,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  is  found  in  independent  veins,  and 
which  is  there  always  characterized  by  a  peculiarity  of 
structure.  In  describing  the  alluvial  rocks,  it  was  already 
hinted  that  the  granite  might  possibly  extend  to  a  much 
greater  height  in  the  mountain;  from  the  great  numfaef 
of  rolled  pieces  and  angular  fragments  which  are  foond 
in  a  position  far  superior,  and  which  are  identical 
in  structure  with  it,  while  they  at  the  same  time  diflRsr 
materially  from  those  demonstrably  transported  blocks 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Hereafter  perhaps, 
some  accidental  increase  of  a  mountain  torrent  may,  by 
sweeping  off  the  alluvial  covering,  lay  bare  a  larger  extent 
at  a  higher  elevation,  and  confirm  this  conjecture. 

Although  the  actual  contact  of  the  schist  and  granite  is 
no  where  visible,  there  are  indications  present  to  show 
that  this  contact  is  probably  not  remote  from  the  spot 
where  the  latter  appears.  In  the  rolled  fragments  are 
found  pieces  of  schist  entangled  in  the  granite;  which, 
when  large,  preserve  their  usual  character,  and  when 
small,  put  on  the  aspect  of  micaceous  schist :  minute  frag- 
ments of  these  are  even  found  in  the  fixed  rock.  I  have 
already  mentioned  this  phenomenon  as  occurring  in  MoD, 
in  Rannoch,  in  Braemar,  and  in  Glenco.  In  all  these 
cases,  this  appearance  is  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
schist ;  and  it  thus  becomes  probable,  that  here  also,  the 
junction  of  the  schist  and  the  granite  takes  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Doon  river. 

Felspar  and  mica  predominate  in  the  composition  of 
this  granite ;  the  quartz  is  in  small  quantity.  The  felspar 
is  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  the  mica  is  white  or  grey.     In 
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the  decomposed  rock,  the  former  is  conTreted  into  a 
yellow  clay,  and  the  latter  into  a  greyish  one.    In  addition 
to  this,  small  strings  and  fragments  of  a  fine  dark  clay  are 
found  in  it.    These  appear  to  result  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  entangled  fragments  of  schist  already  described, 
and  have  been  sought  after  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
purpose    of   a  poUshing  powder:    they   form  the  Dun 
earth  of  the  islanders.    The  mode  in  which  the  granite 
decomposes,  is  not  very  common :  at  the  same  time  it  is 
well  known  to  geologists.    In  trap,  this  mode  of  decom- 
position is  frequent,  and  is  not  the  only  point  of  resem- 
blance which  occurs  between  the  older  and  the  most  recent 
unstratified  rocks.    Although  the  general  mass  of  the  rock 
is  at  first  uniform,    and  apparently .  homogeneous,    the 
commencement  of  decomposition  is  marked  by  circular 
lines  which  respect  a  central  nucleus,  or  rather  different 
centres.     A  section  exposes  the  whole  process,  which 
takes  place  without  the  contact  of  air.    While  the  parts 
most  distant  from  the  centre  of  each  nucleus,  are  com- 
pletely   detached    in    successive   crusts    and    converted 
into   clay,    lines,  gradually  becoming  more  feeble,    are 
found  marked  in  succession  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  solid  rock,  ultimately  destined  to  undergo  the  same 
change,  is  still  in  a  state  of  integrity.*     The  intervals 
between  these   irregularly   globular  bodies  are  occupied 
by  curved  and  by  straight  lines,  the  granite  in  certain 
parts  decomposing  in  schistose  laminae.     In  a  general. 
:view  there  is  nothing  to  be  remarked  on  this  subject 
which  has  not  frequently  been  discussed  already,  and 
the  appearance  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  trap,  has  beea 
by  all  geologists  referred  to  the  concretionary  structure. 
But  a  circumstance,  which  has  recently  occurred  in  my 
observations,  proves  that  in  certain  cases  at  least,  the. 
exfoUation  of  granite  is  independent  of  any  internal  struc- 
ture.   It  was  already  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion. 

•  Plate  XXVIII.  iig.  S. 
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Among  the  granite  colvmns  klely  brought  bcfm  Leptis, 
and  now  in  the  BritiBh  mnBeum,  it  may  be  rematked  that 
many  are  deeompoaing  in  cruata  conoentric  to  the  azia  cf 
^e  ahaft ;  each  crust  rarying  from  one->«xth  to  ^ne-fbaitii 
of  an  mch  in  thickness^  and  atill  posseaaing  coBaideiaifale 
tenacity,  with  an  appearance  scarcely  changed  fmrni  that 
of  the  fresher  specimens.     However  difficalt  it  may  be 
to  exfrfain  this  mode  of  decomposition,  it  appeara  ^uite 
similar  to  that  which  occora,  in  many  caaea,  in  aatanl 
blocks  of  granite,  as  well  as  in  the  trap  rocks ;  and  umy 
perhaps,  in  some  measure  inralidate,  not  only  the  pie- 
ceding  opinions,  but,  to  a  certain  degree  also,  the  obeorra 
taong  formerly  made  respecting  the  schiatoae  granite  of 
Arran,  where  a  reference  was  made  to  this  fact. 

Hie  next  rock  in  order  to  the  granite  ia  the  argiHaceoaa 
schist,  the  general  extent  and  disposition  of  which  have 
already  been  stated.    In  describing  the  leading  fiBatuna 
and  relations  of  this  niass,  the  general  term  of  schist  has 
been  adopted ;  since  the  whde,  though  differing  in  many 
places  in  mineral  composition,  bears  a  common  relation 
to  the  rocks  which  follow  it,  and  doubtless  also  to  that 
which  precedes.    With  such  a  term,  the  history  of  tlna 
body  of  strata  will  be  more  inteUigible,  wnd  the  goieral 
bearings  of  the  whole  more  easily  apprehended,  thaaif^  in* 
describing  it,  the  several  rarietiea  were  conudered  lapai 
vately ;  a  mode  calculated  not  only  to  produce  a  tedious 
repetition,  but  in  danger  of  convejring  iallacioua  ideas 
respecting  its  character.    As  on  former  occasicma,  it  will 
be  more  consistent  with  deamess  of  description  to  consider 
these  several  varieties  as  so  many  mineralogical  diatiae* 
tions ;  taking  care  to  notice  their  relations  to  the  general 
mass  wherever  they  are  such  aa  to  present  any  useful 
information,  or  where  they  tend  to  illustrate  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  argiUaeeous  schists. 

This  proceeding  appears  the  more  necessary,  since,  as 
was  already  hinted  in  the  account  of  Bute,  some  obscurity 
appears  occasionally  to  have  been  produced  by  confound- 
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mg  two  drenaiataiieeB  whidi  ovg hi,  m  fitf  as  posiildey 
always  to  be  distingDished  in  descriptioii,  namely,  the 
geological  connexions  and  the  toineralogical  chaniGterBy 
or  by  deducing  the  fonner  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  latter.  With  respect  to  the  particular  class 
of  rocks  under  review,  namely,  the  argillaceous  schists 
of  the  primary  dass,  a  practice  has  prevailed,  with  what 
propriety  appears  doubtful,  of  making  geological  divisions 
where  Nature  appears  only  to  have  made  minaralogical 
distinctions,  and  of  founding  essential  characters  on  oirf 
cumstances  which  ought  perhaps  only  to  be  considered  as 
accidental.  In  the  case  of  micaceous  schist,  a  class  of 
rocks  of  as  great  frequency  and  extent  as  the  argillaceous 
schists,  and  exhibiting  varieties  in  composition  much 
greater  than  those  which  occur  among  the  latter, 
no  such  division  has  been  thought  necessary;  every 
variety  occurring  in  this  series  being  admitted  to  stand  in 
a  common  relation  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  although 
differing  from  each  other  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
fine  clay  slate  does  from  those  coarse  varieties  which 
have  b^n  designated  by  the  term  graywack^.  If  it  if 
judged  expedient  by  geologists  that  the  same  practice 
should  be  extended  to  the  rocks  immediately  under  review, 
the  confusion  which  has  hitherto  so  oflten  attended  them 
win  probably  be  removed,  and  the  history  of  the  argiL- 
hceous  schists  reduced  to  that  simplicify  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  these  investigations. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  different  observa- 
tions scattered  throughout  this  work,  which  form  the 
arguments  for  the  view  now  taken  of  the  common  relation 
in  which  all  the  argillaceous  schists  stand  to  each  other 
and  to  the  surrounding  rocks.  These  are  supported  by 
the  examples  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Cumberland ;  the 
structure  of  which  countries  resembles  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  all  of  which  the  several  argillaceous  schists 
form  part  of  a  common  deposit.  It  is  certain  that  gray- 
wack6  is  often  predominant,  that  it  is  even  sometimes 
exclusive  f  ^yet,  in  those  cases  al^o,  it  maintains  the  same 
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connexion  with  the  rocks  that  precede  and  foUow  it.  Am 
abeady  remarked  jn  the  account  of  Bate^  if  any  waA 
aeries  can  be  ascertained,  which  is  distinct  in  geological 
characters,  both  from  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  confer  on  it  a  specific  designa- 
tion ;  but  even  then  it  would  be  necessary  so  to  distinguish 
it  by  an  appropriate  term,  as  to  prevent  any  confusion  from 
applying  that  of  graywack^  in  a  douUe  sense. 

It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  organio  remains  does 
not  distinguish  between  day  slate  and  graywack6,  as  they 
are  found  in  those  deposits  which  contain  both  these  rocks. 
Neither  does  this  form  a  constant  geological  disttnctiony 
even  in  the  graywack^,  as  they  are  frequently  absent  in 
those  districts  which  have  been  as^gned  to  the  class  of 
transition  rocks.  It  appears  difficult,  indeed,  to  discover 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  class  which  is  to  be 
defined  by  circumstances  that  are  only  occasional,  which 
occupies  the  same  positions  and  maintains  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  associated  rocks  as  the  primary,  and  whidi 
does  not  form  an  intermediate  member  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  strata,  since  it  is  often  altogether 
absent. 

This  is  not  however  the  place  to  discuss  so  important  a 
geological  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  thrown  out 
these  hints  to  geologists  of  more  experience,  to  whose 
consideration  they  must  now  be  left,  while  I  jwoceed  to 
describe  the  structure  of  the  island  under  review. 

Assuming  now,  that  which  will  shortly  be  proved,  namely^ 
that  the  schist  of  the  Isle  of  Man  constitutes  a  single  mass, 
its  character  as  a  primary  rock  is  determined  by  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  granite,  since  it  immediately  follows 
that  rock.  This  is  therefore  another  instance,  in  addition 
to  those  already  known  in  our  own  country,  of  the  imme- 
diate succession  of  argillaceous  schist  to  granite,  a  fifust 
too  common  to  require  any  remarks  on  the  inconstant 
order  in  which  the  primary  strata  succeed  that  funda- 
mental substance. 

The  next  question  respecting  the  schist  is,  wliether  its 
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poMtioii  in  different  places  bears  any  relation  to  the  granite 
mass,  or  rather  to  the  forms  of  the  mountains;  since  the 
quantity  of  granite  here  visible  is  too  trifling  to  admit  of 
any  comparison  of  this  nature.    To  determine  this  point,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assign  the  positions  of  the  strata  on 
different  sides  of  the  mountain  range;  an  object  which 
renders  it  first  indispensable  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
proofs  of  the  stratification  of  the  schist  can  here  be  obtained. 
The  indications  of  this  order  are  seen  in  many  instances 
so  distinctly,  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  stratified  nature  of  argillaceous  schist.     But  die  dis- 
position of  the  strata,  as  formerly  observed,  is  sometimes 
easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  laminar  structure,  which 
is  not  always  coincident,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  some- 
times placed  at  considerable  angles  with  the  plane  of 
stratification.    This  error  is  easily  committed  in  examining 
the  schist  of  this  island,  but  it  may  be  corrected  by  careftd 
examination.     But  that  examination,  although  sufficient  to 
determine  that  the  laminar  tendency  of  the  schist  is  here 
often  different  from  the  plane  of  stratification,  has  not 
enabled  me  to  assign  the  real  positions  of  the  strata,  if 
indeed  they  can  be  discovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
determine  the  object  in  question,  namely,  the  relation  of 
the  strata  to  the  forms  of  the  mountains.    To  understand 
this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
describe  the  schist  in  some  detail,  and  thus  to  state  the 
causes  of  this  uncertainty. 

The  substances  which  appear  to  be  predominant  in  the 
general  mass,  are  those  which  mineralogists  have  agreed 
to  rank  with  clay  slate;  although  many  of  th^n  differ 
materially  in  their  composition  and  appearance,  from  the 
best  defined  specimens  of  that  rock.  Together  with  these, 
there  occurs,  but  in  comparatively  small  quantity^  that 
schist  distinguished  by  the  term  graywack^ ;  generally  of 
a  fine  texture,  and  presenting  a  much  more  limited  variety 
of  appearance  than  is. usual  in  similar  situations.  It  is  found 
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eidker  massire  or  fissile,  or  appears  imder  tiie  two  HkmHS^ 
oatioos  of  graywack6  and  grajrwack^  slate. 

This  rock,  in  its  different  forms,  is  found  in  e^ferf 
part  of  the  island,  but  the  massiTe  is  everj  where  more  rsrtf 
than  the  fissile.     Wherever  it  occurs,  it  is  irregnlafly 
mterposed  among  the  clay  slate,  often  in  portions  ex- 
tremely small,  sometimes  forming  larger  tracts,  and  th^^e* 
fore  alternating  with  it  in  an  irregular  manner.      TfaiB 
alternation  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  take  place  by  beds ; 
in  others,  the  portions  of  the  gmywaek6  mixed  wiA  the 
day  slate,  are  so  irregular  and  so  disperse,  that  it  is  im^ 
poesiUe  to  detenmne  whether  or  not  they  possess  any 
fisted  relation  to  it.    Examples  of  these  occonrences  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  thesa :   I 
shall  describe  only  two,  because  of  their  distinctness  aifd 
of  the  fibcility  with  which  they  may  be  examined  by 
those  who  may  be  so  inclined. 

Where  the  junction  of  the  red  sandstone  with  the  prbiiaiy 
rock  at  Peel  takes  place,  a  fine  fissile  day  slate  is  fouiid  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  sandstone.    A  few  thin  hedg 
of  a  non-fissile  graywack^,  extremely  reticulated  by  yefaw 
of  quarts,  alternate  with  this  slate;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  quartz  veins  are  limited  to  the  former,  netter 
passing  into   the  latter.     The    gra3rwack^  breaks    into 
ivtegular   angular  fragments,  having  no   apparent  rda- 
tion  to  the  general  fi'acture  of  the  schist.    In  the  same 
place,  a  repeated  alternation  is  also  visible,  of  an  ex-* 
trsmdy  fine  and  soft  clay  slate,  of  a  blue  and  of  a  Mack 
cofeur,  with  a  similar  graywack^.     The  day  date  is  in 
thin  beds,  which  are  prolonged,  and,  as  it  were,  com^ 
pressed    between   the    graywack^;    being  at  the  same 
ttBBtt   beat  ot  twisted,  so  as  to  put  on  the  deceptive 
appearance  of  veins.*     The  unequal  action  of  die  sea 
and   weather   on    these   two  substances,   renders    this 
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appeanmoe  vety  -conspicuous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  oi 
the  nalure  of  the  rocks  engaged  in  these  alternations^  as 
<Mae  of  the  beds  of  slate  contains  the  black  chalk,  or 
drawing  slate,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  genenl 
description. 

I  need  take  no  notice  of  the  flextcm  and  apparent  com* 
pvession  of  the  clay  slate  in  this  instance,  as  I  can  add 
BoAing  to  what  I  haye  on.  former  occasions  remarked  en 
this  iHibject. 

The  next  iastaiice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dous^aa.  Here,  the  clay  slate  is  also  the  predominant 
substance,  and  is  disposed  in  lamincB  at  a  high  angle^ 
often  nearly  vertical,  and  of  great  extent  These,  from 
their  magnitude,  conyey  the  idea  of  beds.  In  examining 
them  m(Nre  narrowly,  a  belt  of  rock,  resembling  at  first 
si^t  a  trap  yein,  is  seen  crossing  item  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction.  On  investigation,  this  is  found  to 
be  a  mass  of  graywack6,  not  divided  by  any  fissure  or 
discontinuity  from  the  slate,  which  lies  above  and  below 
it ;  although  when  broken,  the  one  rock  readily  separates 
from  the  otb^.  The  fissility  of  the  slaty  rock  is  in 
this  place  very  remarkable,  since  it  is  easily  split  into 
large  tables,  and  also  exfoliates  naturally  in  flakes  of 
extreme  thinness.  But  this  fissile  quality  is  intemipted 
at  the  place  where  the  graywack6  appears,  being  again 
renewed  as  before,  above  it;  the  breadth  of  the  gray- 
wacke  xone  not  exceeding  two  or  three  feet.  The  fracturo 
of  this  latter  is  angular  and  irregular,  without  the  slightest 
^ipearance  of  a  slaty  structure,  and  its  texture  is  rather 
fine-grained.  The  subjoined  sketch  will  afibrd  a  cleaver 
ducidation  of  this  circumstance.*' 

It  will  be  rend^ed  more  intelligible  by  calling  to  mkid 
a  similar  circumstance  occurring  in  Iskt,  and  already 
described,  as  the  one  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  other« 
In  the  present  example,  the  fissility  is  indeed  suqMnded 
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where  the  band  of  graywack^  appears,  although,  in  Ida, 
it  extends  through  both ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  this  circumstance^  when  it  is  recollected  that 
many  of  the  graywack6s  occurring  with  clay  slate,  are 
of  a  solid  and  non-fissile  structure.    The  band  in  questicm 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  edge  of  a  bed    of 
this  rocky  deposited  in  alternating  order  with  the  day 
slate.    This  bed,  on  the  foregoing  principles,  will  therefore 
serve  to  determine  the  position  of  the  great  strata   of 
schist,  of  which  the  seams  are  here  invisible ;   and  they 
will  thus  be  found  to  lie  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  fissile  tendency.      Instead  therefore   of 
considering  the  schist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Douglas 
as  placed  in  an  erect  position,  it  must  be  considered 
as  disposed  in  horizontal  beds ;   and,  if  the  same   role 
could  be  proved  to  hold  good  every  where  in  this  i^and, 
we  must  in  every  instance    reverse    the   most  obvious 
appearances;    considering  the  beds  to  be  erect  where 
the  fissile  tendency  is  horizontal,  and  horizontal  where 
this  is  erect.      Such   an   universal  conclusion  however 
would  not  be  justified ;  but  these  considerations  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  assigning  the  positions  of 
the   beds  of  schist,   unless,    either  the  indications  just 
mentioned  are  visible,  or  the  positive  existence  of  the 
seams  is  ascertained. 

The  seams  themselves  are  visible  near  Spanish  head, 
and  they  are  horizontal  or  nearly  so ;  while  they  are  at 
the  same  time  slightly  undulated:  but  there  is  here 
no  ready  access  to  them,  so  as  to  determine  at  what 
angle  the  fissile  tendency  lies.  In  most  other  parts  of 
the  island,  extreme  confusion  in  the  fissility  is  visible, 
but  the  seams  of  the  beds  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  we  cannot  safely  conclude  firom  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  beds  themselves'  are  disposed  in 
an  undulating  and  irregidar  manner,  that  point  must 
remain  unsettled,  since  there  are  no  other  indications 
from  which  to  form  a  judgment. 
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In   now  reverting  to   the   original  question^  namely, 
whether    the    beds    of  schist   bore  any   relation  to  the 
BXterior  forms  of  the  mountains,  and  whether  their  irre- 
gularities have  determined  the  disposition  of  the  group, 
it  is  evident  that  no  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject, 
unless  future  observers  shall  determine,  throughout  the 
mountains,  that  disposition   of. the  beds   which  eluded 
my    examination.      The  laminar   tendency  is  obviously 
incapable   of  furnishing    any    unexceptionable    evidence 
on  this  subject.     Yet  the  preceding  discussion  will  not, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  be  without  its  use,  since  it  will  point 
out  some  of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  solution  ef 
similar  questions  in  other  cases,  and  excite  useful  doubts 
whether,  in  many  instances,  general  conclusions  to  this 
effect  have  not  been  founded  on  imperfect  views  of  the 
nature  and  bearings  of  the  schistose  rocks. 

As  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  varieties  of  rocks  by  description,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  very  superficial  notice  of  the  principal 
modifications  of  schist  occurring .  in  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
enumerating  rather  their  leading  features  than  at- 
tempting to  describe  individual  specimens.  Such  as  are 
applicable  to  usefid  purposes,  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  in  the  topographical  part  of  this 
article. 

The  clay  slate  appears  frequently  in  its  simplest  form, 
as  a  sofl  fissije  uniform  substance,   of  different  colours, 
passing   from  a  greyish  white  through   various    darker 
'  tints  to  lead  blue,  and  ultimately  to  an  imperfect  black. 
In    certain   ca^es  it  possesses  a  silky   appearance,   ap- 
proaching at  times  to  a  plumbaginous  lustre ;  and,  these 
appearances  by  degrees  increasing,  it  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  fine  micaceous,  and  of  a  talcy  slate.     In  structure, 
.it  is  occasionally  fibrous,  and  tliis  variety  predominates 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  while  in  other  cases 
it  shows  neither  fibrous  nor  foliated  tendency.      It    is 
:  proper  to  remark   that  these  varieties  are  foimd  indif- 
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ferioitiy  in  all  parts  of  the  islanil,  on  the  shoies  as  on 
the  Mimnuts  of  the  highest  moiintaiiig. 

Ill  certain  oaaea  the  day  slate  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  siliceous  matter,  which,  accocding  to  the 
mode  of  its  dispoiition,  produces  numerous  other,  modifi- 
cations* The  whole  acquires. at  times  a  flinty  hardacss 
with  an  uniform  aspect,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
cruise  of  the  sihoeous  ingredient,  hecomes  at. length  con- 
verted into  a  quartzose  clay  slate,  a  substance  wefl  known 
to  accompany  ordinary  slate  in  other  sitaataons,  and 
not  unfrequoody  confounded  with  indurated  schist,  or 
flinty  slate,  as  it  is  called*  Where  the  grains  of  quaiti 
are  distinct,  it  acquires  a  coarser  texture,  and  thus 
passes  gradually  into  a  graywack^,  or  at  least  into  a 
substance  which  cannot,  either,  by  aspect  or  defiiiitioB» 
be  distinguished  from  it.  Inter^rsed  grains  of  mica 
occasionally  diyersify  these  varieties  stiQ  further,  bat  s 
sufficient  idea  of  them  has  already  been  given.  To 
describe  the  more  extenuve  masses  of  graywack^  in 
all  their  modifications,  would  be  superfluous. 

It  is  almost  equally  unnecessary  to  say  thai  the 
whole  of  these  sdiists  are  evevy  where  traversed  by 
veins  of  quarts.  One  detached:  and  solitary  fsuci  occuned 
during  the  examination  of  the  schist,  which  mast  not 
be  pasi^  over;  although  most  geologists  wili  now 
ccmsider  the  argument  which  it  offers  respecting  the 
flsechanical  deposition  of  argillaceous  schist  as  superflaoas. 
It  was  that  of  a  rounded  pebble  imbedded  in  the  cfay 
date,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Santon  river.  This  was  ot 
an  oval*shape,  evidently  rounded  by  mechanical  actidn, 
and  decomposed  on  the  surfaoe ;  consisting  of  Si  harder 
variety  of  clay  slate  with  a  few  interspersed  grains  of 
hornblende.  It  has  on  other  occasions  been  shown  that 
the  other  two  leading  members  of  the  primary  •  strata, 
namely,  quartz  rock  and  micaceous  schist,  sometimes  con- 
tained both  fragments  and  rounded  pebbles,  of  the  same 
or  of  different  substances,  imbedded  in.  the  finer  mass 
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of  the  rock ;  pointing  ont  a  certain  analogy  to  the  secbnd^ 
ary  strata,  and  indicating  the  gbare  which  medhanical 
arrangements  have  taken  in  tiieir  fonnation*  In  the 
case  of  graywack^,  the  same  stracture  is  abuadanttjr 
obyioBB,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  equally  extended  to  day 
slate.  I  mast  now  proceed  to  examine  the  red  fsand^ 
Btoney  as  next  in  order  of  arrangement. 

The    general  position    and  extent  of  this  rock  have 

ahready  been  sufficiently  detailed,  and  it  has  also  been 

seen  that  the  principal  tract  occurs  in  the  ricinity  of 

Peel.     At  the  southern    extremity   of  this   WBsa,    the 

beds  are  elevated    at    an    angle    of  forty-five  degrees^ 

dipping  to  the  north.      In  proceeding  from  this  point 

along  the  shore,  they  are  found,  after  a  short  interval^ 

to   decline   from   this    elevation,    until    at   length    they 

become    nearly   horizontal;      As  far   as  this  point,*  no 

marks  of  disturbance  are  visible ;   but  after  again  being 

elevated  into  a  high  position,  and  once  more  returning 

to  the  horizontal  plane  within  a  very  short  space,  they 

become  exceedingly  irregular,   and   then   suddenly  ter* 

minate  in  the  schist ;  the  junction  bcang  perfecdy  visible. 

It  is  apparent,  on  con^dering  the  extent  and  form  of 

the  whole  mass,  that  where  the  beds  are  most  regular 

in  their  position,  they  are   furthest  removed   from  the 

sdiist,  and  that  their  irregularity  becomes  conspicuous 

only  in   proportion  as  they  approximate  to  that  rOck; 

The  actual  junction  is  most  easily  examined  within  the 

high  water  mark,  at  the  recess  of  the  tide;   where  it 

is  washed  clean  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  view  with  the 

same    freshness  it  would   exhibit  on  fracture*,    a  very 

desirable  drcumstance,  but  not  often  to  be  found.    Under 

tiie  uncertamty  already  stated  respecting  the  dispotttion 

of  the  schist,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  what  way 

the  two  rocks  are  disposed  at  the  junction,  as  faar  as 

their  relative  stratifications  are  concerned;   yet  it  bay 

be  remarked  generally,  that  the  fissile  tendency  of  the 

schist  is  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  seams  which  separate 
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the  beds  bt  the  sandstone.  But  a  great  change  in  the 
legularity  of  both,  takes  place  at  the  points  of  €M>ntact 
between  the  two;  the  schist  being  much  twisted  and 
benty  and  the  regularity  of  the  sandstone  beds  being 
nearly  obliterated.  Similar  confusion  occurs  in  the 
composition  of  the  substances  themselves;  the  schist 
becoming  in  son^e  cases  coarse,  and  charged  with  sand, 
and  the  sandstone  being  for  a  short  space  so  inter- 
mingled  with  the  argillaceous  matter  of  the  schist,  as 
to  put  on  the  aspect  and  character  of  graywacke. 
Thes^  appearances  however,  extend  on  either  side,  .only 
tx>  a  few  feet;  but  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
schist  acquires  a  mixture  of  red  in  this  place,  while 
some  parts  of  the  sandstone,  on  the  contrary,  become 
blue. 

The    probable   causes   of   this  confusion  of  position 
and    character,    which   net  unfrequently    occurs   at  the 
junctions  of  tlie  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  have  been 
subjects  of  discussion  among  geologists,  but  no  satis- 
fitctory    explanation  of  the  appearances    has    yet    been 
given^    It  may  however  be  remarked  that  those  causes 
which    have    been    supposed    to    operate   in   producing 
similar  effects,  where  the  junction  is  that    of  granite 
or  of  trap  with  the  stratified  rocks,  do  not  seem  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  case;    the  junction  here,   being 
that  of  the  primary  with  the  secondary  strata.     These 
disturbances  are  also  more  interesting,  since  they  are 
either  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  or  have  been  more 
rarely  noticed.     In  most  of  the  instances  which  have 
occurred  in  my  experience  in  Scotland,  such  junctions 
are  undisturbed  and  regular,  the  secondary  rock  lying 
on  the  primary,  either  in  conformable  order  or  otherwise. 
One  conclusion  however  may  perhaps  be  drawn  fit>m 
a  consideration  of  the  appearances  in  question.    Whether 
the  schist   has  acquired  its  present  position,  either  in 
consequence  of  elevation  or  subsidence,  it  has  not  only 
been  so  disturbed  afler  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone. 
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wi  the  elevated  position  of  this  latter  appears  to  demon- 
strate; but  the  causes  which  led  to  that  change  of 
position  have  been  such  as  to  extend  their  action,  whether 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  both  united,  through  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  strata. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  sandstone  now  described, 
presents  little  variety.  It  is  more  commonly  of  a  compact 
than  a  loose  texture,  and  not  unfrequently  possesses  the 
hardness  and  crystalline  appearance  of  tiie  primary 
sandstone,  or  of  quartz  rock.  It  is  formed  of  sand 
intermixed  with  ferruginous  clay,  and  is  generally  of 
a  deep  purple-brown.  Occasionally  it  displays  those 
white  spherules  so  frequentiy  occurring  in  the  sandstones 
of  this  description,  and  already  noticed  in  the  account 
of  Arran,  The  beds  are  often  divided  by  seams  of 
red  or  blue  shale,  or  of  clay,  generally  very  thin;  and 
they  occasionally  present  that  undulated  surface  ilrhicb 
so  accurately  resembles  the  effect  produced  on  hard 
sand  during  the  retiring  of  the  tide.  Rare  and  thip 
beds  of  the  coarser  grit  and  breccia  usually  associated 
with  this  rock,  are  also  to  be  seen,  intermixed  with 
the  finer  variety,  and  mica  is  not  an  unfrequent  ingrer 
dient.  The  clay  found  in  the  seams  has  often  the 
character  of  ironstone,  and  lumps-  of  genuine  red  iron- 
stone, apparentiy  detached  from  some  of  the  beds,  are 
scattered  on  the  shore  in  its  vicinity.  Two  or  three 
insignificant  beds  of  white  sandstone  are  also  found 
alternating  with  it. 

The  last  and  most  remarkable  substance  occurring 
in  this  sandstone,  is  magnesian  limestone.  This  is  highly 
crystalline,  white,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre,  the  scales, 
of  which  it  is  composed,  being  of  considerable  size  and 
presenting  curved  surfaces.  It  forms  fiat  masses  of 
inconsiderable  dimensions,  which,  being  parallel  to  the 
stratification  of  the  sandstone,  might  be  considered  as  beds, 
but,  as  they  frequentiy  ramify  into  small  filaments,  they 
ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  viewed  as  parallel  veins. 
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AMioagh  tile  calcareous  strata  which  are  fbuiui  ai 
the  soutiiem  side  of  the  island  following  the  red  sandstDoe^ 
are  not  here  visible  in  the  place  where  they  migfat 
nattually  be  expected^  it  is  probaUe  that  &ey  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood,  concealed  by  the. sea  n^di  flows  orer 
them.  This  probability  rests  on  the  nameraus  fragments 
of  a  similar  Umestone  which  are  thrown  up  in  unezhftosted 
succession  on  the  western  alluvial  shore;  often  so  litUe 
rounded  as  to  render  it  probable  that  they  have  not  been 
long  detached  from  their  native  beds. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  principal  tract  of  red  sand- 
stone occurring  in  thk  island.  But  there  is  another  mass, 
mentioned  in  the  topographical  description,  and  noted  in 
the  map,  which,  however  insignificant  in  dimension,  is  not 
BO  in  a  geological  view ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  serves 
in  some  measure  to  connect  the  limestone  and  tbe  adust, 
and  to  establish  that  order  of  succession  from  die  primary 
to  the  secondary  strata,  which  is  most  common,  and  to  be 
esteemed  most  regular. 

On  examining  the  map  it  will  be  seen  to  occupy  «  small 
portion  of  the  western  side  of  Langness  pcnnt.  This  rock 
is  here  classed  with  the  red  sandstone,  rather  firom  its 
geological  poc;ition  than  its  mineral  character,  since,  stricrtly 
speaking,  scarcely  any  real  sandstone  is  to  be  observed. 
That  substance  occurs  in  one  or  two  places  cmly,  seldom 
exceeding  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  occupying  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  conglomerate  beds  of  which  it  fonns 
a  part.  But  as  the  whole  mass  possesses  a  distinct 
analogy  to  that  rock  which  is  so  often  found  occupying 
a  more  considerable  extent,  and  separating  the  primary 
from  the  secondary  rocks,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
considering  it  as  a  portion  of  the  lowest  red  sandstone, 
the  remainder  of  which  has  possibly  been  removed  by  the 
usual  causes  of  waste,  of  which  this  shore  presents  abun- 
dant indications. 

•  The  total  dimension  of  the  conglomerate  is  but  trifling. 
Considered  in  its  superficial  dimensions,  it  forms  a  belt 
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on  the  shore  of  perhaps  300  or  400  feet  m  fareadii^  and 
scarcely  a  greater  number  of  yards  in  length*  Its  breadfli 
is  greatest  towards  the  idouth,  where  its  junction  with  the 
schist  is  to  be  seen;  the  line  occupied  by  the  limestone, 
and  that  of  the  sandy  bonk  which  forms  the  shore,  ex* 
dnding  it  at  length  by  their  approoumation.  *  The  thick* 
ness  of  the  coUectiye  beds  is  also  inconsiderable,  and  might 
be  computed.  Were  it  necessary,  by  a  measurement  of  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  strata.  The  dip  is  to  the  north,  at 
an  angle  of  about  fiftem  degrees,  beii^  nearly  in  a  tereise 
direction  to  that  of  the  stratified  rocks  whidi  lie  above 
it  at  Castletown;  whence  it  wonkl  appear  that  the 
strata  are  here  disposed  in  a  sort  of  concave  or  basin-like 
form. 

The  junction  of  this  conglomerate  with  the  schist  may 
be  traced  in  the  high  banks  which  form  the  shore,  where 
it  is  indicated  in  the  map.  If  the  schist  is  here  disposed 
in  beds,  and  not  merely  in  lamina,  at  the  high  angle  of 
eighty  degrees,  at  which  it  appears  to  lie,  the  position  of 
the  conglomerate  is  unconformable  to  it;  the  dip  of  the 
schist  being  also  here  to  the  south,  as  that  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  to  the  north,  although  neither  of  them  are 
constant  in  this  respect.  The  schist  in  this  place  is  an 
ordinary  fine  day  slate,  of  a  foliated  texture. 

The  conglomerate  is  generally  very  coarse  and  loosely 
aggregated,  contaming  larger  aod  smaUer  fragments  of 
quartz  and  schist  cemented  by  clay  and  sand:  thinner 
strata  of  a  sandy  clay  also  occur  in  it.  In  colour,  it  is 
either  red  or  grey,  and  in  some  places  is  furAer  mixed 
with  calcareous  matter  •  and  with  fragments  of  lime- 
stone. 

This  conglomerate  is  Immediately  followed  by  the  beds 
of  limestone  which  are  next  to  be  described;  some  inter- 
ference of  the  two,  consisting  of  an  occasional  repetition  of 

*  Tt  is  represented  in  the  map  as  if  crossing  the  isthmus  at  Langness 
point,  but  it  is  only  clearly  visible  on  the  soathem  shore,  where  the  beds 
are  fairly  eiposed. 
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the  conglomerate,  taking  place  at  the  points  where  tl^ 
change  occui^s. 

It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  the  limestcHie  beds  in 
Derby  haven  which  are  continuous  with  these,  come  into 
contact  with  the  primary  strata  without  the  inten'^ention  of 
the  conglomerate.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  bed 
here  described  is  of  a  very  partial  nature,  and  it  may  be 
conjectured  to  diminish  in  a  wedge-like  form  till  it  dis- 
appears. It  presents  an  example,  analogous  to  those 
cases  occurring  in  Sky  and  elsewhere,  of  the  extenuatiaii 
and  disappearance  of  the  lowest  secondary  strata,  and  of 
the  consequent  contact  of  a  superior  set  with  the  primary 
rocks. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  limestone,  being  the  uppermost  of  the  stratified  rocks 
found  in  the  island.*  Its  general  extent  is  already  un- 
derstood, from  the  topographical  description  which  has 
preceded,  and  from  the  accompanying  map.  However 
different  in  mineral  character  the  stratified  and  the  un- 
stratified  limestone  may  seem  to  be,  there  will  be  sufficient 
proof  in  the  course  of  this  examination  that  they  are  only 
different  parts  t)f  one  common  deposit.  At  the  same  time 
this  examination  will  throw  light  on  many  obscure  points 
in  the  history  of  the  unstratified  limestones. 

By  iar  the  greater  portion  of  this  limestone  is  disposed 
in  thin  beds,  in  a  parallel  manner.     The  thickness  of  these 

*  It  is  here  proper  to  remark  that  many  beds  of  breccia  are  found 
connected  with  this  calcareous  deposit,  and  occasionally,  superior  io 
position.  But  these  are  of  a  partial  nature,  and  are  no  where  of  such 
extent  or  importance  as  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  limestone  to 
the  rank  here  assigned  to  it.  In  other  respects  the  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  the  different  breccias  with  the  limestone,  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  describe  tlie  latter  without  occasionally  adverting  to  these.  It 
will  hereafter  be  necessary,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  collect 
the  whole  of  them  into  one  general  view. 
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varies  every  where ;  rarely  exceeding  two  feet,  and  seldom 
descending  to  three  or  four  inches.  In  consequence  of 
the  general  flatness  of  their  position,  and  that  of  the 
shore,  large  portions  are  in  many  places  completely  ex« 
posed  by  the  recess  of  the  tide;  and,  being  thus  also 
perpetually  washed,  they  admit  of  being  examined  in  the 
fullest  manner.  In  many  places  indeed,  access  may  be 
had  to  the  edges  of  the  beds,  from  the  surfaces  even 
down  to  the  schist.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
between  Derby  haven  and  Langness  peninsula ;  the  low- 
est points  of  the  limestone  being  visible  in  contact  with 
the  schist  near  the  Santon  river  on  one  side,  and  with 
the  conglomerate  near  Langness  point  on  the  other; 
while  the  uppermost  beds  are  expoded  in  many  interme- 
diate points,  if  these  can  be  determined,  as  they  appear 
to  be,  by  a  particular  breccia  hereafter  to  be  described, 
which  covers  them.  The  thickness  of  the  collective  mass 
is  necessarily  greatest  at  some  of  these  intermediate  points, 
and  diminishes  in  approaching  the  schist  on  the  one  hand 
andjthe  breccia  on  the  other.  That  thickness,  were  it  an 
object  of  any  moment,  might  be  estimated  by  carefully 
tracing  the  exposed  edges  of  the  beds.  In  some  attempts 
at  boring  which  were  once  instituted  in  pursuit  of  coal,^ 
forty-five  or  forty  •six  fathoms  were  passed  through  with- 
out reaching  the  fundamental  rock. 

Although  the  general  position  of  the  limestone  beds 
is  flat,  it  is  rarely  quite  horizontal.  Such  a  disposition 
however  occurs  in  two  or  three  places,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  slow  and  gende  undulation  of  the  strata, 
the  tendency  of  the  dip  becomes  reversed.  In  these 
cases  a  variation  of  the  angle  of  inclination  takes  place, 
amounting  to  ten  degrees  or  more,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  dip  necessarily  varies:  at  Santon  river  it  is  south, 
near  Port  la  Marie  east-south-east,  while  in  other  places 
it  respects  other  points  of  the  compass. 

In  a  few  places,  the  inclination  of  the  limestone  is  much 
greater  than  that  above  mentioned,  and  these  cases  occur 
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either  in  the  iminediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fimdBUMBtel 
rocky  or  in  that  of  the  trap  ireias.  l^ey  are  aUended  misHh 
marked  carvatures  of  the  beds,  and  will  be  described  in 
examining  the  general  connections  of  the  different  rocka 
hereafter. 

The  beds  of  limestone  are  found  to  alternate  with  brec* 
eias  of  dtferent  characters,  above  noticed ;  but  these  me, 
generally  speaking,  either  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top  of 
die  limestone  mass. 

Besides  these  brecaas,  beds  of  shale,  or  of  clay,  more 
or  less  approaching  to  that  subntance  by  its  induration, 
ate  fooad  interposed  among  the  limestone  beds.  TUs 
is  far  too  common  an  appearance  to  require  any  further 
notice. 

The  colour  of  the  stratified  limestone  vari^  dightfy 
in  different  places,  but  is  generally  limited  to  different 
shades  of  ^rk  and  blueish  grey;  the  darkest,  which 
approaches  near  to  pure  black,  being  the  marble  of  Pod 
tash  formerly  described. 

The  differences  in  composition  lie  also  within  narrow 
limits,  and  consist  in  the  greater  er  less  predominance  of 
argillaceous  earth,  as  well  as  of  silica,  in  the  calcareous 
rock. 

Magnesia  is  also  occasionally  found  as  an  ingredient^ 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  circumstances  of  s<^ 
cxrdinaiy  a  nature,  as  similar  limestones  are  familiar  to 
gaoki^sts. 

It  is  equally  superfluous  to  detail  the  texture,  fnu> 
tore,  and  general  appearances  of  ilhis  rock,  which  Tury 
from  smooth  and  conchoidal,  to  granular  or  earthy,  as  in 
other  instances  of  almost  daSy  occurrence. 

The  organic  remains  are  abundantly  dispersed  through 
almost  every  part  of  the  calcareous  strata,  and  of  the 
interposed  shales;  being  however  nmch  more  numerous 
and  entire  in  some  places  than  in  othersf  Occasionally 
tiiey  are  ^Jbsent  altogether,  but  they  are  rarely  wanting 
for  any  considerable  space.    Their  cavities  are  in  almost 
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^▼ery  iutuice  filled  'with  caloueemis  matter,  to  wUoli 
ride  one  >eiy  remarfadble  exceptioD  is  found.  This  oocon 
in  the  bladk  beds  £rom  which  the  marble  formerly  de* 
acribed  is  procured.  Here,  the  animal  remains  are  'all 
eonverted  into  pyritesi  while  at  the  same  time  their 
fenns  are  more  destroyed  than  in  those  situations  where 
they  are  calcareous.  It  is  uncertain  ndiether  the  vicinity 
of  a  considerable  trap  vein,  which  traverses  the  limestone 
at  this  place,  may  have  had  any  influe^Ke  in  producing 
this  change.* 

The  unstratified  Umestone,  which  accompanies  the  re* 
gidar  beds,  is  found  irregularly  interspersed  in  detached 
BMisses  throughout  the  whole  calcareous  tract,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  It  is  neither  placed  above,  nor,  as  might 
more  naturally  be  expected,  below  the  strata,  but  is  irre- 

*  The  ibllowiDg  list  contaioa  a  general  catalogue  of  the  oiguiio 
leaiaiiM  which  I  observed  io  this  rock : — 

Feden — three  species,  but  neither  of  them  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of 
being  determined. 

Madreporit^ — ^tm-bmated ;  conical ;  Qunose  irith  small,  and  ramosa 
with  large  stars. 

OrthoetraUtit, 

Troehita — small  and  large. 

Ammanita — the  species  undescribed  f  The  shell  is  smooth,  the  back 
flat;  the  sides  longitudinally  sulcated,  one  groove  ranning  near  the 
outer  edge,  and  the  other,  a  third  larger,  running  nearly  on  the  middle, 
but  rather  towards  the  outer  than  the  inner  edge. 

CoralUnU^ — ramose,  flostriform,  and  straight  fiUfona,  tesembling 
those  foond  in  the  limestone  of  Dudley. 

Froductus. — ^A  species  of  this  genus  as  formed  by  Sowerby,  but  not 
definable.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  Conchyliolithus  (anomites)  scabri- 
culus  of  Martin. 

Another  species,  remarkable  for  the  6neness  of  the  striae. 

A  tui^inated  shell,  the  month  of  which  being  broken,  the  genas  cstt- 
not  be  ascertained ;  but  the  form  of  the  wreath,  and  the  davelbs  dis* 
posed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  whirls,  and  passing  off  into  fine  plica^ 
give  it  a  resemblance  to  the  genus  Cerithium. 

Another  turbinated  shell,  equally  obscure. 

Several  unassignable  bivalves ;  besides  other  fragments  so  obscure  as 
not  to  admit  even  of  a  conjecture  respecting  them. 
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gulaiiy  intermixed  with  them,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
common  deposit.  Although  it  is  here  called  unstiatified, 
on  account  of  its  predominant  character,  this  feature  ia 
not  always  definite;  since  it  is  found  in  certain  places 
to  pass  gradually  from  a  shapeless  mass  into  the  form 
of  regular  beds,  and,  in  certain  cases,  may  even  be  traced 
into  the  ordinary  stratified  rock. 

It  is  commonly  of  a  crystalline  texture,  often  indeed 
highly  BO,  like  some  varieties  of  the  primary  limestones ; 
the  plates  being  of  large  size,  and  at  times  tranducent 
on  the  edges  of  the  fracture.  It  is  extremely  refractory 
under  the  hammer,  and  all  these  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are  most  perfect  where  the  semblance  of  stra- 
tification is  most  completely  wanting.  Where  it  passes 
into  the  stratified  limestone,  its  mineral  character  also 
undergoes  a  gradual  alteration,  until  it  ceases  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  variety. 

In  colour,  it  displays  nearly  the  same  modifications 
as  the  stratified  limestone,  with  the  exception  of  blacky 
of  which  no  instance  occurred  during  the  investigation. 
The  paler  greys  seem  to  predominate,  and  in  some  partial 
spots  the  rock  even  becomes  of  an  impure  white.  This 
circumstance  is  interesting,  and  is  analogous  to  that 
pointed  out  in  Sky.  If  the  unstratified  is  a  portion  of 
the  stratified  rock,  changed  in  character  by  some  opera- 
tions posterior  to  its  deposition,  it  would  hence  appear 
that  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  have 
also  dissipated  the  bituminous  matter  from  which  the 
colour  is  derived;  as  they  also  seem  to  have  destroyed 
the  organization  of  the  shells  once  imbedded  in  it.  A 
breccia  consisting  solely  of  different  coloured  fragments 
of  the  same  variety,  and  entirely  different  from  those 
formerly  mentioned,  is  found  connected  with  it  near 
the .  contact  with  the  schist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Santon  river. 

The  unstratified  limestone  is   often  so  changed,  and 
that  to  so  great  a  depth  from  the  surface,  that  its  true 
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.character  can  only  be  discovered  after  a  deep  fracture. 
In  these  cases  it  becomes  yellow  and  dark  brown;  thus 
assuming,  in  some  instances,  the  aspect  of  the  yellow 
mi^esian  limestone  of  England. 

Brown  spar  is  occasionally  found  in  the  rifts,  and  also 
in  nests  occupying  irregular  cavities.  It  must  however 
be  remarked  that  the  same  mineral  exists  generally  in 
the  rifts  also  of  the  stratified  limestone,  being  in  both 
-cases  crystallized  in  its  most  ordinary  form;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case  it  is  white  with 
.the  usual  pearly  lustre,  while,  in  the  unstratified  rock^ 
it  is  brown,  and  may  often  with  equal  propriety  be  termed 
calcareous  iron  ore. 

In  general,  no  shells  or  organic  remains  are  to  be  found 
•in  the  unstratified  rock;  but  as  some  of  the  exceptions 
are  important,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in 
tracing  them. 

Near  the  Santon  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  schist,  and 
where  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  of  these 
•masses  is  to  be  seen,  no  shells  occur  for  a  considerable 
space.  But  as  the  unstratified  rock  approaches  to  the  strati- 
fied, it  undergoes  a  gradual  alteration,  the  crystalline  texture 
>gradually  passing  into  the  earthy,  and  the  change  being 
complete  when  the  beds  have  put  on  that  which  may 
be  called  their  natural  form.  The.  organic  remains  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion,  being  sparingly  found 
,at  first  and  in  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  change,  and 
becoming  abundant  when  that  is  complete,  as  they  were 
absent  before  its  commencement.  In  one  place  only  they 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  crystalline  limestone,  but 
in  this  place  their  forms  were  less  accurately  preserved 
than  usual;  a  remark  which  was  confirmed  in  other 
instances  where  they  were  found  in  a  similar  situation. 
It  is  important  to  note,  that  in  these  instances  the  organic 
substances  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  stratified  lime- 
.stone ;  and  they  prove  the  original  identity  of  the  cal- 
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careouB  deposit  under  botli  its  pretent  fonas,  eTen 
those  eases  where  the  aetotl  gradsAioii  betweot 
cad  the  shapeless  rode  oannot  be  traced. 

The  next,  and  by  mneh  the  most  decided  examples  of 
the  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  mistratified  rock, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of  the  Uack  strate 
at  Pool  vash.    Both  kinds  of  limestone  are  htxe  fbuad 
together,  the  irregular  being  predominant;  but  they  aie 
so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  to  traoe  any  connejuoa 
between  them  beyond  that  of  juxtaposition;   a  ctRsonft- 
stance  which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  fbim 
<»f  the  shore,  whidi  is  flat,  and  to  the  imperfect  maiiww 
in  which  the  beds  are  exposed.    Had  no  odier  poitiaaB 
than  these  been  visible,  the  nature  of  the  impoartant  con- 
nexion between  the  two,  might  still  hare  remained   un- 
known.    It  must  be  remarked  that  although  the  irregolBr 
rock  possesses  here  no  marks  whatever  of  stratiflcaliony 
it  cannot  be  called  crystalline,  except  in  a  few  points. 
A  perfect  idea  of  it  may  be  given  to  those  who  have 
visited  Devonshire,  by  saying  that  it  resembles  the  boe- 
stone   near  Stonehouse;    and  perhaps   an  idea  of  die 
crystalline  variety  more  accurate  than  can  be  formed 
fibm  the  preceding  description,  may  also  be  cowweyed 
by  comparing  it  to  that  which  is  seen  near  the  same  place 
nt  die  Devil's  point.    Other  analogies  will  be  apparent 
nereafter. 

In  the  rock  thus  described,  the  organic  remains  abound^ 
as  they  do  in  that  which  is  stratified,  but-their  forms  are 
neither  so  entire  nor  so  decided.  It  is  not  howeieer  cer- 
tain that  in  this  instance,  as  in  die  former,  they  have 
diemselves  undergone  any  change,  since  their  obscurity 
may  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  spectmena  of 
the  rock,  as  fair  and  as  perfect  as  those  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  regular  limestone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  more  of  the  places  where 
similar  appearances  occur,  as  they  offer  no  material  dif- 
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ferencesy  and  the  present  object  is  rather  to-  select  the 
most  important  circumstancesy  than  to  enter  into  a  detail* 
of  every  minute  particular  which  was  examined. 

But  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject^  it  is  propei 
to  point  out  the  very  remarkable  forms  which  the  nnstra- 
tifiied  limestone  assumes  on  weathering ;  by  which,  toge* 
ther  with,  its  superior  durability,  it  is  in  all  cases  readily 
distinguished,  even  at  a  distance,  from  the  stratified.  In 
almost  every  instance,  its  superior  hardness,  and  the  greater 
resistance  it  offers  to  the  sea  and  weather,  cause  it  to 
project  in  rough  masses,  often  many  feet  in  height,  above 
the  surrounding  stratified  rock.  It  presents  in  these,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  an  angular  large  fracture ;  consisting 
of  an  aggregation  of  small  irregular  pyramidal  bodies  with 
intervening  cavities ;  not  the  least  semblance  even  of  dis- 
placed, stratification  being  visible.  In  some  instances  it 
decomposes  by  weathering,  into  round  honeycombed  cavi- 
ties separated  by  irregular  ridges ;  resembling  that  lime- 
stone which  occurs  at  Broadford  and  at  Kilbride  in  Sky. 
Its  resemblance  to  that  rock  in  other  circumstances,  will 
be  apparent  from  the  whole  of  its  history,  and  each  serves 
mutually  to  illustrate  the  othen 

In  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  lime- 
stone of  this  island  is  conformable  to  the  schist  on  which 
it  lies,  it  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  it  must  occur 
in  both  ways,  namely,  parallel  to  some  of  the  strata  of 
that  rock,  and  at  angles  to  others;  since,  in  a  general 
view,  it  is  placed  at  a  common  low  angle,  while  the  schist 
occupies  every  intervening  one  from  the  horizontal  to  die 
vertical  line.  Under  the  circumstances  of  obscusity  for- 
ToeAy.  stated,  respecting  the  real  position  of  the  schistose 
bed%  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  from  the 
laminae^  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  this  point 
more  accurately;  since  they  may  often  appear  conformable 
where  they  are  reversed,  and  the  contrary. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  trace  all  the  points  where 
the  actual  junction  of  the  schist  and  limestone  can  be 
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observed,  or  their  probable  meeting  inferred.  The  geolo- 
gical oonclasions  which  may  be  drawn  from  theee  Ikcts, 
will  be  equally  'deducible  from  one  or  two  selected 
examples. 

This  junction  is  displayed  in  great  perfection  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Santon  river,  where  the  boundary  of  the 
limestone,  towards  the  east,  is  marked  on  the  map.  The 
position  of  the  schist  is  here  very  irregular,  but  the  l»i«igMw 
are  placed  at  high  angles,  varying  from  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  perpendicular. 

Although  here  of  the  usual  blue  colour  and  ordinary 
degree  of  hardness  which  it  displays  elsewhere  in  the 
vicinity,  it  is  red  and  decomposed  at  the  immediate  line 
of  junction;  and  the  same  appearance  may  also  be 
observed  in  the  limestone  for  a  similar  space;  while  in 
neither  does  it  extend  beyond  a  few  feet.  The  appear- 
ance exactly  resembles  that  already  described  as  occurring 
at  the  junction  of  the  red  sandstone  near  Peel. 

The  limestone  is  here  seen  under  both  its  forms,  the 
stratified  and  the  unstratified,  but  the  fonner  is  modified 
in  a  manner  which  requires  further  explanation.  In  one 
part  of  the  junction,  the  schist  and  the  irregular  limestone 
are  in  immediate  contact,  the  character  of  the  latter  cor- 
responding so  exactly  with  the  general  account  already 
given,  as  to  require  no  further  notice.  But  where  the 
stratified  rock  abuts  against  the  schist,  it  is  suddenly 
diverted  firom  the  low  position  in  which  it  is  found  at 
a  small  distance ;  being  turned  upwards  in  a  curved  form 
till  it  acquires  a  position  considerably  erect.*"  At  the 
same  time,  there  takes  place  a  gradual  change  in  that 
accurate  parallelism  and  evenness  of  the  beds  which  were 
before  pradominant.  They  become  rough,  undulated, 
unequal  in  thickness,  and  deficient  in  that  apparently  nice 
adaptation  to  each  other  which  they  possess  where  in 
their  natural  or  stratified  position.     In  the  same  circum- 

•  Plate  XXVII.  fig.  1. 
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Btances,  their  mode  of  weathering  is  altered,  from  the 
former  flaky  and  even,  to  the  irregular  cayemous  and 
pyramidal  manner  by  which  the  unstratified  rock  is  dis- 
tinguished. Their  composition  and  general  characters 
undergo  corresponding  changes.  As  already  remarked, 
the  organic  substances  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
earthy  aspect  gradually  also  becomes  converted  into 
the  crystalline,  so  that  the  stratified  and  the  unstrattfied 
rocks  cease  at  length  to  possess  any  mineralogical  dis- 
tinction« 

It  is  further  necessary  to  observe,  that  fltese  changes 
occur  in  two  distinct  modes.  The  first  may  be  traced 
by  following  the  progress  of  each  individual  stratum  from 
a  point  near  the  schist  to  one  at  a  distance  from  it,  and 
is  seen  in  those  cases  where  the  edges  of  the  strata  come 
into^^ontact  with  the  fundamental  rock.*  The  next  occurs 
where  the  unstratified  rock  lies  between  the  schist  and 
the  stratified  one,  and  takes  place,  according  to  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  strata,  in  the  following  manner .i-  By 
degrees  the  irregular  appearance  of  the  unstratified  mass 
diminishes,  and  it  is  then  succeeded  by  an  irregular  bed 
having  a  rude  conformity  to  those  of  more  regular  form 
which  are  to  follow.  The  succeeding  strata  become  gra- 
dually more  even,  and  more  resembling  the  ordinary  strati- 
fied and  prevailing  limestone,  till  a  perfect  uniformity  at 
length  takes  place.  A  complete  transition  may  therefore 
be  traced,  in  this  direction  also,  from  the  unstratified  to 
the  stratified  rock;  and  that  transition  is  accompanied 
by  the  same  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
weathering,  the  appearance  and  number  of  the  organic 
remains,  and  the  texture,  as  have  just  been  pointed  out  in 
the  other  case. 

This  account  of  the  junctions,  and  of  the  transitions 
of  the  two  limestones,  must  not  however  be  concluded 
without  mentioning,  that  other  marks  of  change,  and  indi- 

*  Plate  XXVU.  fig.  1.  f  Plate  XXVII.  fig,  «, 
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cations  of  violence,  are  impressed  on  the  unstratified  rodu 
In  the  stratified  one,  the  usual  appearance  of  straight 
joints,  filled  with  ordinary  or  ms^esian  carbonate  of  lime, 
occurs,  but  in  no  great  abundance.  The  unstratified  is, 
on  the  contrary,  penetrated  by  innumerable  fissures  cross- 
ing each  other  in  irregular  directions,  aad  filled  ivith  'the 
same  materials.  Here  also,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Santoa 
river,  is  to  be  seen  the  breccia  which  was  fonneily  men* 
tioned.  This  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  irregular  beds^  and 
it  consists  of  fragments  of  the  crystalline  rock^  cemented 
by  the  same  substances  which  fill  the  rifts  of  the  limjestone 
in  other  places ;  as  if  in  this  particular  spot  the  rock  had 
been  broken  into  fragments,  instead  of  yielding  in  a  body 
'  to  the  impression  of  the  disturbing  force. 

After  thus  minutely  detailing  the  changes  apparent  at 
this  junction,  it  is  proper  to  say  that,  in  many  other 
instances,  it  is  impossible  to  tiuce  any  passage  from  the 
crystalline  rock  to  the  ordinary  one,  nor  from  the  unstra- 
tified to  the  stratified  disposition ;  but  that  the  change  is 
sudden  and  perfectly  defined ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
proximity  of  the  schist  cannot  be  detected. 

There  is  yet  another  distinct  set  of  appearances^  con- 
nected with  the  change  firom  the  stratified  to  the  unstra- 
tified limestone.  There  are  two  examples  of  this,  each 
of  which  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  otiier  to 
require  a  separate  detail. 

Near  Scarlet  point,  the  successive  beds  of  stratified 
limestone  are  to  be  traced  in  a  flat  position;  following 
each  other  in  a  very  even  and  regular  manner  for  a  con- 
siderable space.  On  a  sudden  they  undergo  an  undula- 
tion in  repeated  curves,  and  are  then  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber of  trap  veins.*  These  veins  are  repeated  at  intervals 
for  some  distance  along  this  shore  in  proceeding  westward. 
They  all  lie  in  a  position  more  or  less  erect,  and  th^ 
general  tendency  is  towards  the  south-west ;  but  aa  they 

♦  Plate  XXVII.  %  S. 
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are  not  paraOeF  to  each  other,  their  direction  cannot  be 
more  accurately  assigned.  They  ramify  at  times,  in  a 
manner  which  appears  somewhat  complicated,  many  of 
the  branches  being  very  minute.  Two  or  three  are  more 
remcarkable  than  the  rest,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
either  their  dimensions  or  numbers  very  particulariy. 

Where  they  first  appear  to  the  eastward,  the  stratified 
limestone  terminates  abruptly,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  viery 
conspicuous  mass  of  the  unstratified  rock.  The  same  rock, 
under  circumstances  of  much  confusion,  is  continued 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  space  intersected  by 
these  veins;  that  confiision  being  much  increased,  and 
considerable  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  examina- 
tion, by  the  occurrence  of  a  breccia,  which,  wherever  the 
limestone  is  undisturbed,  is  found  in  a  position  superior 
to  it,  but  is  here  irregularly  intermixed  and  confounded 
with  the  calcareous  mac».  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  unstratified  Umestone  and  the  trap  veins 
are  every  where  co-existent;  but  whether  they  are  or 
not  in  this  particular  instance,  is  of  no  moment,  since, 
in  the  next  example,  the  Isttter  are  found  traversing  a 
stratified  limestone.  The  immediate  junctions  of  the  veins 
and  the  limestone,  do  not  any  where  appear  to  be  atteijided 
with  circumstances  in  the  texture  of  either,  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  require  particular  notice.  Such  changes 
as  are  apparent,  resemble  those  now  so  often  described 
as  to  hate  ceased  to  be  objects  of  ctiriosity. 

Although  the  stratified  limeistone  recurs  beyond  Scarlet 
point,  it  never  again  becomes  as  regular  as  before,  but 
continues  undulated,  distorted,  and  broken  by  deep  gul- 
lies, as  far  as  Pool  vash.  Along  this  shore  it  is  covered 
by  the  same  breccia,  consisting  of  fragments  of  schist 
and  day  intermixed ;  by  which  its  real  position  is  much 
obscured. 

A  considerable  trap  vein  is  found  near  the  black  marble 
quarry  at  Pool  vash,  forming  the  third  and  last  example, 
of  this  junc^on  which  it  appears  necessary  to  describe. 
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In  this  case  the  passage  of  the  vein  is  not  connected 
with  any  change  from  the  stratified  to  the  unstratified 
Iknestone;  since  the  fonner  is  found  lying  on  both  sides 
of  it.  At  some  little  distance  from  this  vein  it  howev» 
ceases,  and  is  replaced  by  the  unstratified,  which  preTaib 
along. the  remainder  of  the  shore  towards  Kintracht,  where 

it  terminates. 

The  works  of  the  quarry  have  laid  open  the  junction 
of  the  black  strata  and  the  trap.  They  are  here  found 
firmly  united  ;  a  disturbance  also  taking  place  in  the  beds, 
but  extending  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  only  from 
the  planes  of  contact. 

A  more  remarkable  change  is  visible  where  the  super- 
incumbent   breccia    and   the   limestone   meet»    and   this 
change,  as  far  as  I  could  trace  it,  seems  limited   to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  trap.     In  other  places  the  breeds 
seems  evenly  disponed  on  the  plain  surface  of  the  lime- 
stone ;  but  here,  the  latter  is  elevated  into  ridges^  undu- 
lations, and    acute    points,  the    former    adapting    itself 
to  them.     In  different  places  also,  fragments  of  the  lime- 
stone are  entangled  in  the  breccia,   and  processes   re- 
sembling short  veins  rise  from  it  and. traverse  that  rock. 
All  these  circumstances  seem  to  bespeak  some  disturbance 
since  the  breccia  and  limestone  were>  deposited.      The 
pseudomorphous .  veins  are  similar  in  their  characters  to 
those  formerly  noticed  in  treating  of  Isla,  and  are  doubt- 
less to  be  attributed  to  analogous  causes.    It  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  further  remarks  on  the  phenomena 
attending  the  passage  of  the  veins,  excepting  as  far  as  the 
unstratified  limestone  is  concerned;  since  nothing  new 
can  be  added  on  a  subject  concerning  which  so  much 
has  already  been  said  throughout  this  work. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  preceding  facts  which 

relate  to  the  stratified  and  unstratified  limestone,   the 

following  conclusions  seem  to  be  among  the  most  iute- 

i£sting. 

I     The  whole  limestone  mass,  whether  stratified  or  unstra* 
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tified,  consists  of  one  deposit,  or  of  one  series,  as  is 
proved  by  its  continuity,  and  by  the  identity  of  the  organic' 
remains.  The  absence  of  the  stratified  disposition  is  there-' 
fore  no  proof  that  any  given  limestone  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  the  secondary  rocks,  a  conclusion  equally 
deducible  from  the  history  of  the  calcareous  district  of 
Sky.    There  is  consequently  no  reason  a  priori  why  a 
limestone  of  even  much  more  recent  formation  than  this ' 
should  not  be  found  unstratified. 

The  absence  of  organic  remains  proves  nothing  respect- 
ing the  comparative  antiquity  of  limestone,  and  the  crystal- 
line texture  is  also  an  imperfect  criterion  of  the  geological 
relations  of  any  given  mass  of  that  substance  ;  deductions^ 
wtiich  are  equally  to  be  made  from  the  same  example. 

There^  appears  no  definable  limit  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  limestone,  really  secondary,  may  exist  in  an  unstratified' 
state;  and  the  various  unstratified  limestones  which  have* 
been  described  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  of  a' 
period  prior  to  the  secondary  rocks,    require    therefore 
to  be  re-examined ;  excepting  those  which  alternate  with 
gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  quartz  rock,  or  argillaceous  schist. 

Some  of  these  conclusions  will,  in  a  practical  view,  be 
equally  valuable,  whether  the  limestone  be  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  formed  in  the  mixed  manner  in  which 
it  now  appears,  or  to  have  undergone  the  change  from  the' 
stratified  disposition  to  the  unstratified,  in  consequence 
of  posterior  alterations. 

It  is  now,  necessary  to  remark  that  the  confusion  of 
structure  here  described,  appears  hitherto  to  be  limited* 
to    limestone,    a  circumstance  which    may  suggest  the 
explanation  that  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  corre- 
sponding facts  formerly  stated,  namely,  that  it  is  the  result 
of  the  fusible  nature  of  that  rock.      Nor  is  it  possible  * 
to  avoid  remarking  the  analogy  which  exists  between  this 
case,  and  those  formerly  noticed,  where  masses  of  trap  are' 
to  be  found  intimately  associated  with  schistose  'rocks,^ 
as  in  file  hill  of  Kinnoul,  and  cntanglmg  fhigmetits  which 
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bear  the  marks  of  partial  fusion.   Considering  the  diflfereot 
qualities  of  the  respective  sabstances,  there  is  a  perfect 
correspondence    between    the    changes    in    both    cases. 
There  is  however  one  important  circumstance  present  in 
Sky,  which  is  here  wanting,  at  least  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  where  the  unstratiiied  limestone  occors. 
The  existence  of  overlying  syenite  in  that  island,  waa  there 
supposed  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  phenomena  in  question ; 
as  the  passive  of  trap  veins  has  been  shown,  in  other 
instances,  to  produce  analogous  effects.    Although  the 
veins  of  Scarlet  point  may  be  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  irregularity  and  change  of  structure  there  apparent 
in  the  limestone,  no  such  veins  exist  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  where  the  unstratified  limestone  occurs. 
Nor  is  even  granite  here  visible ;   the  calcareous  rock 
being  in  contact  with  the  argillaceous  schist  whereTer  it 
admits  of  examination.    No  apparent  and  analogous  cause 
therefore  exists  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  Ihat  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  limestone,  which,  in  Sky,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  presence  of  syenite. 
Yet  there  are  circumstances,  in  the  characters  both  of  the 
sandstone  and  tl^e  schist,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  also  undergone  some  analogous  changes ;  differing, 
it  is  true,  but  these  differences  depending  on  the  relative 
nature  of  the  different  substances. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schist, 
the  sandstone  of  Peel  possesses  an  unusually  indmated 
texture ;  and  that  the  two  rocks  are  fractured  and  inters 
mixed  at  the  junction,  while  the  characters  of  both  are 
changed.  In  other  places,  the  schist  presents  similar 
marks  of  some  posterior  influence,  by  which  it  has  been 
fractured  where  in  contact  with  the  secondary  strata,  and 
its  iron  oxydated  to  redness.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
such  effects  might,  in  these  two  rocks,  be  produced  by 
the  same  causes  which  were  capable  of  desti^ying  the 
original  forms  and  characters  of  the,st)Datified  limestone. 

Thus  the  surguments  mi|st  remain ;  as  in  attempliiig  to 
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assign  causes  for  the  changes  in  this  place,  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  supposed  to  have  acted 
in  Sky,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  the  granite  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  exists  beneath  these  strata,  at  a  distance  suffi- 
ciently small  to  haye  produced  the  effects  in  question. 

It  is  enough  to  have  suggested  this  hypothetical  expla- 
nation  of  an  obscure  and  very  interesting  circumstance  ^ 
but  before  entirely  dismissing  the  subject,  it  will  not  be 
useless  to  inquire  how  far  the  history  of  this  Umestone  can 
be  appKed  to  the  illustration  of  other  instances  where  the 
same  or  similar  obscurities  exist.  Of  these  I  am  prac- 
ticaQy  acquainted  with  two  only;  the  case  occurring  in* 
Sky,  already  sufficiently  considered,  and  that  of  Plymouth. 

The  difficulty  which  occurs  in  respect  to  the  characters 
and  connexions  of  the  unstratified  limestone  of  Plymouth^ 
arises,  probably,  in  a  great  degree,  from  an  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  it.  In  its  disposition  and  general  cha- 
racters, it  strongly  resembles  the  examples  here  described, 
and,  like  the  whole  of  the  limestone  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
it  follows  an  argillaceous  schist  which  is  incumbent  on 
granite.  It  is  probable  that  a  closer  inyestigaticm  of  its 
connexions  may  hereafter  enable  us  to  draw  the  com- 
parison stiU  nearer,  and  to*  ascertain  its  resemblance  in  the 
more  important  particulars  still  wanting  to  complete  its 
history. 

This  suggestion  will  not  be  fruitless,  if  it  shaU  stimu- 
late those  who  n^iay  hare  an  opportunity,  to  trace  it  with 
the  care  and  perseverance  which  it  merits  and  requires. 
To  those  who  are  inclined  to  undertake  this  porsuit,  I 
may  point  out  the  propriety  of  endearouring  in  the  first 
phoe  to  trace  its  contact  with  the  fundamental  rocks; 
secondly,  of  searching  for  the  stratified  Umestones  which 
may  exist  in  the  same  district,  and  of  c(Anparing  the 
organic  ramains  contained  in  each ;  and  lastly,  of  attempt* 
iug  to'detetmine,  at  some  intermediate  points  between'  the 
two^  whether  Hie  real  tiunsition  of  tbe  unstratified  into  the 
stiatifii^vock  ctenot  hekie.-fllso  be  /found. 
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The  obscurity  which  attends  the  different  breccias  tint 
accompany  the  limestone^  renders  it  eitpedient  to  jeserre  a 
separate  paragraph  for  their  description. 

No  continuous  beds  of  either  of  them  can  be  traced; 
since  even  that  one,  of  which  the  greatest  extent  is  Tisibley 
is  much  interrupted' and  confused,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  trap  veins  or  from  other  causes.  With  respect  to  tfie 
others,  they  are  only  to  be  seen  occasionally,  where 
inclined  position  causes  their  edges  to  appear  on 
parts  of  the  shore,  or  where  they  are  detected  by  some 
casual  fracture  of  the  ground.  There  is  consequent^ 
much  difficulty  in  discorering  their  relations  to  the  lime- 
stone, which  can  only  be  deduced  from  careful  compaiisons 
of  their  internal  characters  and  positions  together,  at  the 
several  interrupted  points  where  they  appear.  They  seem 
to  admit  of  being  divided  into  two  dasses,  those  which 
are  found  below  the  limestone,  and  those  which  lie 
above  it. 

.  In  describing  the  sandstone  at  Peel  and  at  Langness, 
it  was  shown,  that  although  the  schist  and  the  limestone 
are  in  some  places  separated  by  the  conglomerate,  in 
others,  the  contact  of  these  two  substances  is  immediate. 

In  these  cases  no  breccia  intervenes,  but  a  sort  of 
approximation  to  one  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the 
numerous  fractures  of  the  limestone,  afterwards  filled  np 
by  calcareous  spar.  In  one  instance,  already  pointed  out, 
this  fructure  becomes  so  complete,  and  the  fragments  are 
separated  by  intervals  so  wide  and  so  irregular,  that  a 
perfect  breccia  is  the  result. 

Another  similar  substance,  apparently  intermediate,  both 
in  position  and  structure,  between  the  limestone  and  the 
schist,  is  found  at  Derby  haven,  and  in  other  situations 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  The  basis  of  this  is 
calcareous,  and  it  contains  irregular  fragments  of  schist 
and  quartz.  Its  analogy,  both  in  position  and  in  origin, 
to  the  breccia  of  the  red  sandstone  is  obvious ;  and  it  may 
be  conceived  to  be  the  evanescent  edge  of  that  rock.    It 
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ift  perhaps  easily  explained  by  examining  existing  alluvia, 
which  are  found  commencing  by  a  thin  edge,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  in  depth  as  circumstances  favour  their 
accumulation.     If  it  be  supposed  that  calcareous  matter 
was  deposited  on  such  a  compound  surface,  capable  of 
forming  a  soUd  rock,  it  is  evident  that  at  a  point  above 
the  alluvia  it  would  be  immediately  united  to  the  fixed  and 
original  rock,  while  these  would  be  converted  by  its  infil- 
tration in  some  places,  into  a  breccia  of  the  present  struc- 
ture ;  the  remainder  forming,  by  the  unknown  processes  of 
induration,  a  bed  of  ordinary  conglomerate.     Thus  the 
wedge-like  form  and  partial  extent  of  similar  rocks  are 
also  explained. 

The  last  breccia  which  I  observed  as  inferior  in  posi- 
tion to  the  limestone,  is  remarkable  for  its  structure.  It  is 
visible  near  the  Abbey  at  Balla  salla,  whpre  its  position 
however  can  only  be  conjectured.  At  Port  la  Marie, 
it  is  actually  visible  beneath  the  Umestone.  It  consists  of 
rounded  grains  and  pebbles  of  white  quartz  cemented  by 
limestone,  and  undergoes  a  stight  alternation  with,  and 
gradation  into  that  rock,  before  it  finally  disappears.  It 
is  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  and  its  analogy  to  those 
already  described,  in  ori^n  and  nature,  need  not  be  more 
particularly  pointed  out. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  conglomerated  rock  inferior  in 
position  to  the  limestone.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  others  still  unnoticed,  but  there  wiU  be  no  di£Bculty  in 
classing  them,  if  attention  is  paid  to  their  structure.  When 
they  consist  of  fragments  of  the  fundamental  rock,  whether 
rounded  or  anguhur,  cemented  by  a  calcareous  base,  or 
indurated  without  that  cement,  it  is  probable  that  they  are. 
all  inferior  to  the  limestone;  and  whenever  they  contain 
fragments  of  the  limestone  itself,  it  is  equally  probable 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  subsequent  changes,  a/ter 
a-  certain  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  calcareous  beds  had 
bten  deposited.     In  the.  latter  of  these  cases,  ih&y  will  be 
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found  alternating  witb  some  of  the  upper  beda,  or 
in  position  to  the  whole  of  them. 

Of  such  beds,  posterior  to  the  calcareous  deposit,  I  only 
remarked  two.  One  of  these  is  visible  at  Derby  haveiiy 
and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pool  yash.  It  consists 
of  fragments  of  schist,  quartz,  and  limestone,  united  by  a 
calcareous  base,  and  is  of  a  coarse,  texture.  It  does  not 
seem  to  extend  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  schist, 
and  the  explanation  of  its  origin  cannot  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  The  fr^ments  of  limestone  serve  to 
distinguish  it  firom  those  already  enumerated,  even  whoe 
its  true  position  cannot  be  discovered. 

The  other  is  far  more  obscure,  while  it  is  perfectly  dissi- 
mibur  from  all  the  rest,  and  indeed  firom  any  rock  of  this 
description  with  whidli  I  am  acquainted.  It  consists  of 
minute  fragments  of  schist  cemented  by  a  basis  of  day, 
but  varies  slightly  in  different  places.  The  fragments  are 
sometimes  conspicuous,  and,  at  others,  the  whole  is  re- 
duced to  a  scaly  powder.  In  certain  cases  it  also  contains 
fragments  of  limestone,  as  well  as  of  quartz,  and  the  argil- 
laoeous  base  is  occasionally  more  or  less  calcareous. 

It  is  found  extending  inteicuptedly  from  Scarlet  point 
to  Pool  vash,  being  almost  every  where  visible  at  the 
surface  of  the  limestone,  but  alternating  also  with  some  of 
its  beds.  The  confiisicm,  which  prevents  it  from  being 
eauly  understood,  arises  partly  from  the  action  of  the  sea 
iu'  an  unequal  manner  on  a  substance  so  tender,  but  still 
more  from  the  genend  irregulanty  of  the  calcareous  sub- 
stratum where  :the  trap  veins  are  found,  and  from  the 
appa2«nt  disturbance  produced' at  the  places  of  their 
intersections. 

Although  it  is  net  easy  to'  easpkin  m  ft  satisfoctory 
manner  the  formation  of  tihds  voek,  I  -•  may.  stiU  pdint  out 
the  resemUanee  4vhich  it -bears  in^its  materials  to  the  rub- 
bish and  -day  which  result  Gtatkf  the  action  of  <tbe:atmo- 
sf^re  'on  the  present  eo^sed  sur&ceg  of  thafaehisi^  and 
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which  are  towod  accunuilaited  in  beds  in  abnost  eTery  part 
of  the  island.  It  is  not  diffioult  to  imagine  that  such 
substances  were  deposited  during  the  progress,  or  after 
the  termination  of  the  calcareous  formation,  and  that  they 
were  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  indurated 
into  their  present  condition,  before  the  sea  had  .quitted 
the  rock^,  or  these  had  emerged  from  the  waters. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  the  last  of  the  rocks,  namely, 
the  trap  veins ;  the  particular  description  of  which  was 
reserved  to  this  place,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  their  genexal  history. 

The  places. of  those  which  were  observed,  have  already 
been  pointed  out  in  speaking  of  the  limestone^  The 
general  connexion  of  these  with  the  stratified  rock,  and 
the  influence,  apparent  or  real,  which  they  may  have  pos* 
sessed  over  its  character  and  disposition,  ha=ve  already 
been  su£Sciently  described.  .  It  only  remains  to  notice  the 
individual  spedmens  in  greater  detail  than  could  then  have 
been  conveniently  adopted. 

Some  of  the  smaUer,.  which  occnr  near  Scarlet  point  and 
at  Pool  vash,  are  composed  of  an  ordinary  fine  greenstone^ 
which  in  certain  places  becoming  perfectly  compact, 
smooth,  and  uniform,  may  perhaps  be  considered  aa  a 
iMMalt.  These  basaltic  specimens  are,  in  general,  of  a  dark 
lead  blue,  but  I  observed  one  vein  not  exceeding  an  inch 
in  breadth,  of  a  glossy  black,  nearly  resemUing  in  .lustre 
and  compactness  fbe  basis  of  the  well*known  porphyry  of 
^SS*  I^  traverses  a  smooth  conchoidal  limestone,  with 
which  it  is.firmly  united  at  the  edges. 

The  principal  veins  near  Scadet  point  pr^ent  a  porphy*- 
litic  texture.  The  basis  is  here  of  a  pale  or  tiarkgrey, 
and  the  crystals  of  felspar  are  of  the  same  colour,  being 
very,  conspicuous,  and  possessing  the  common  as  well  as 
the  glassy  lustre.  >  In  some  places  these  veins  are  deoom- 
posed ;  or  rather,  they  have,  undergone,  the  ohange  which 
precedes  decompositLon,  to  such  a  dqpth,  as  to  pot  on  the 
deceptiya  xappeaxanco:  of  a .  common  yellow  felspax  por-* ; 
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phyiy ;  the  faUacy  being  only  detected  by  penetrating  J» 
a  considerable  depth  in  the  stone.  This  case  is  parallel  to 
those  fonnerly  noticed  in  treating  of  the  Slate  isles. 

Some  of  the  veins  also  possess  the  amygdaloidal  cha- 
racter^  the  compact  greenstone  basis  being  filled  with 
rounded  grains,  which,  as  far  as  I  observed  them, 
seemed  always  to  consist  of  calcareous  ^carbonate ;  and  in 
certain  cases  the  porphyritic  and  amygdaloidal  chaiacters 
are  combined  in  the  same  rock. 

At  Pool  vash,  the  trap  veins  are  of  an  earthy  character 
and  very  pale  grey  colour,  not  much  unlike  some  of 
the  tufaceouB  rocks  which  so  often  accompany  the  great 
deposits  of  trap.  Even  in  these  cases,  certain  parts  of  the 
vein  assume  the  more  ordinary  character  of  greenstone. 
All  these  are  very  firmly  united  to  the  limestone  which 
they  traverse,  and  contain  grains  of  pyrites  interspersed 
throughout.  In  many  places,  they  possess  a  foliated  or 
schistose  structure,  which  is  detected  by  the  progress  of 
decomposition;  the  whole  exfoliaUng  in  thin  earthy 
laminae,  the  direction  of  which  is  always  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  vein. 

The  last  variety  which  remains  to  be  described,  is 
remarkable  for  containing  olivin  dispersed  in  considerable 
abundance  throughout  it,  in  small  grains,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour.  This  variety  is  also  schistose,  and«is  found  at 
Scarlet  point. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  the  rocks  of  this  island,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  one  substance,  which,  although 
it  may  be  viewed  as  incidental,  is  nevertheless  interesting; 
since  it  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  composition  of  certain 
mineral  veins  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  discussion, 
and  may  also  perhaps  explain  an  appearance  occur- 
ring in  Lewis,  which  was  noticed  in  Ae  account  of  that 
island. 

Near  the  point  where  the  schist  and  sandstone  unite,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peel,  a  conglomerate  of  rolled 
pebbles  i^  seen  adhering  to  the  iace  of  the  schist,  w^iich 
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is  here  yertical  and  even.  At  first  sight  the  appearance 
is  somewhat  extraordinary,  since  it  looks  like  the  exposed 
surface  of  a  bed  in  a  vertical  position,  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  schist,  and  unconnected  with  the  sandstones  in  its 
vicinity.  On  a  more  careful  examination,  the  deception  is 
explained  by  discovering  that  a  fissure  has  formerly  existed 
in  this  place,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
rock  which  formed  one  side  of  it,  the  opposite  and  remain- 
ing wall  has  been  exposed  to  view.  This  waU  is  covered 
by  the  conglomerate  in  question,  which  has  apparently 
been  formed  while  the  fissure  was  still  entire  and  empty, 
by  the  falling  down  into  it  from  above,  of  such  loose 
materials,  consisting  of  rolled  and  other  fragments,  as 
were  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  the  subsequent  infiltration 
of  calcareous  and  ferruginous  carbonates,  of  which  the 
marks  are  in  other  places  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the 
schist.  It  is  in  fact  a  conglomerate  vein.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  any  conjectures  respecting  its  antiquity;  nor  to 
discover,  fi'om  any  thing  visible,  whether,  like  the  empty 
fissures  mentioned  near  Spanish  head,  it  is  of  recent  origin, 
or  whether  it  may  be  ranked  in  point  of  age  with  the 
mineral  veins  of  this  island  or  of  other  countries.  It  is 
certainly  of  no  moment  as  far  as  respects  the  general 
theory  of  metallic  veins ;  but,  whether  recent  or  ancient,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  in  some  degree  the  origin  of  those 
veins,  which,  like  the  well  known  exiample  at  the  Relistian 
mine  in  Cornwall,  contain  rounded  conglomerates. 

As  in  most  other  places^  great  anxiety  is  manifested 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  discovery  of  coal.  It  is  not 
however  easy  to  understand  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
even  were  it  made,  when  the  trifling  expense  of  freight 
firom  Whitehaven,  and  the  facility  of  delivering  a  cargo 
on  so  many  points  of  this  extended  coast,  would  cause  the 
produce  of  those  mines  to  rival  it  in  a  competition,  almost 
in  every  instance  where  land  carriage  was  concerned.  It 
is  asserted  that  coal  has  been  found  in  the  red  sandstone 
near  Peel ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fittg- 
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meats  in  qoestioii  had  either  been  washed  ashore' 
the  sea,  Teasels  laden  with  this  article  having  been  lost  on 
the  coast,  or  that  they  have  been  the  consequences  of 
fraudulent  views  on  the  part  of  interested  coal  surveyors  or 
miners.  Since  my  visit  to  the  islimd  I  have  however 
received  fragments  of  coal,  which  appear,  on  good  autfao- 
rity,  to  have  been  found  under  the  limestone  or  in  the 
conglomerate  of  Derby  haven,  where  some  expensive 
borings  for  that  purpose  were  formerly  made.  The  speci- 
mens ase  of  a  dry  and  splendent  quidity,  resembling  tihe 
coal  of  Arxan,  and  they  are,  very  probably,  analogous  to  it 
in  situation.  They  do  not  appear  to  offer  any  temptation 
in  an  ecouomioal  view,  even  abstracting  the  commensial 
objection  just  stated.    • 


9B 


Metai«lifsrous  veins  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
this  island.  They  vary  much  in  importance  in  the  several 
places  where  they  occur;  and  the  smaller,  which  haTe 
been  observed  at  different  times,  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, fallen  into  such  oblivion,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  procure  accurate  information  about  their  situations. 
A  few  of  these  are  still  remembered  by  the  old  miners  who 
were  formerly  employed  in  the  works  that  were  carried 
on  in  the  larger  veins ;  and  among  them  two  or  three  were 
pointed  out  to  me  in  Port  Eirin.  It  is  unneoessary  to  take 
further  notice  of  them  than  merely  to  say  that  they 
contain  the  same  substances  as  the  burger  reins,  and  that 
they  lie  in  the  same  direction.  This  direction  is,  in  aU  the 
veins,  from  north  to  south,  or  nearly  so;  the  variations 
among  them  not  exceeding  two  points.  They  are  all 
nearly  erect,  and  contain  the  same  substances  disposed 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  three  principal  veins  which  have  been  wrought, 
are  at  Laxey,  Brada  head,  and' Foxdale:.  some  workings 
have  also  been  carried  on  at  Balls  corkisfa,  and  at  iGlen 
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sashy  near  Port  la  Mane.  It  ia  now  aome  time  «mce 
they  were  abandoned,  nor  is  there  at  preset  any  prospect 
of  their  renewal.  The  information  with  respect  to  them 
which  is  now  to  be  procured  from  actual  examination^  is 
therefore  very  scanty;  the  more  so,  that  the  remaina 
of  the  workings  at  some  of  them,  are  scarcely  in  an 
accessible  state.  A  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
Laxey  vein,  will  almost  supersede  the  necessity  of  enter* 
ing  into  details  respecting  the  others. 

This  vein  comes  to  Ught  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  Laxey,  in  a  small  and  narrow  glen  which  a£K>rda 
passage  to  a  mountain  stream.  It  has  been  wrought  by 
a  drift  opened  on  the  course  of  the  rein  itself,  with  an 
air-shaft  from  the  surface.  Another  opening  upon  its 
course  lower  down  the  stream,  is  now  filled  up  with  rub- 
bish, and  therefore  inaccessible.  The  course  of  the  vein 
is  N.  N*  £.  aod  it  varies  near  its  entrance,  from  two  to 
six  feet  ia  breadth,  dipping  towards  the  east  in  an  angle 
which  appears  to  amount  to  five  (nt  six  degrees.  In 
the  miner's  report  it  is  stated  at  sixteen  or  eighteen.  The 
vein  lies  in  the  ordinary  day  slate  already  described, 
which  in  this  place  is  generally  of  a  unooth  texture 
and  silky  lustre ;  but  varieties  of  llie  finer  graywack^  com- 
position, and  of  the  quartzose  and  granular  kinds,  are 
also  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  mixed  with  it. 

Fragments  of  all  these  substamceBt  of  difierent  sizes, 
united  into  a  breccia  by  an  imperfectly  crystalUzed  quartz, 
form  the  vein  stone.  In  the  cavities,  the  quartz  is  some- 
times crystaUized,  and  the  same  happens  in  the  other 
veins,  at  Brada  head  and  at  Foxdale;  from  the  latter 
of  which  very  splendid  specimens  have  been  obtained. 
In*  all  these  places  th^  quartz  crystal  presents  the  same 
forms,  namely,  that  <^  a  short  prism  terminated  by  a 
pyramid  at  each  end,  and  consequently  attached  by  ita 
side,  qx  else  that  of  the  pyramidal  termination  only. 

The  metallic  subatapces,  consistiiig-  of  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
and  iron,  are  irrisgularly .  dispersed  and  mixed  with  the 
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vein  stone.  Both  the  lead  and  copper  have  been  vvronght 
The  lead  is  found  in  the  fonn  of  ordinary  galena,  mixed 
with  the  steel  grained  yariety,  and  has  therefore,  when 
the  latter  has  appeared  sufficiently  abundant,  been  snb* 
jected  to  the  process  of  cupellation.  Carbonate  of  lead 
has  been  said  to  have  occurred  with  it,  but  I  saw  no 
Specimens  of  that  substance:  the  galena  is  never  ciys- 
tallized. 

The  copper  is  in  the  form  of  the  yellow  sulphuret,  and, 
like  the  lead,  was  always  found  massive.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  attended  by  any  other  ore ;  the 
carbonate  of  copper  now  found  among  the  workings 
being  the  result  of  the  present  action  of  the  air  and 
the  rains. 

The  blende,  which  is  the  only  ore  of  zinc,  is  brown, 
and  is  frequently  crystallized;  but  in  so  coniiised  a 
manner  as  not  to  permit  the  modifications  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  in  considerable  abundance,  and  is  attended 
by  some  insignificant  lumps  of  compact  calamine. 

Iron  appears  only  in  the  shape  of  calcareous  ore,  and  is 
either  massive,  or  crystalUzed  in  its  most  common  form, 
namely,  a  part  of  the  primitive  rhomb  with  curved  sur- 
faces. Its  nature  Was  unknown  to  the  miners,  and 
consequently  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  to  use. 
It  is  here,  as  in  the  other  veins,  abundant. 

The  vein  at  Brada  head  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formerly  wrought  by  the  Scandinavian  possessors  of  this 
island.  The  more  recent  workings  have  been  now 
abandoned  for  about  twenty  years. 

This  vein  lies  due  north,  and,  after  intersecting  the 
high  promontory  in  which  it  is  found,  grazes  the  clifis 
of  one  still  further  to  the  north;  appearing  also  in  the 
high  land  on  the  southern  side  of  Port  Eirin.  It  has 
been  wrought  at  all  the  former  points,  hy  driving  directly 
on  the  body  of  the  vein,  but  the  principal  working  has 
been  on  the  northern  boundary  of  this  small  bay.  The 
position  of  the  vein  is  erect,  and  appears,  like  that  at 
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Laxey,  nSmy  vertical^  as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  above.  Its  breadth  is  irregular,  and  where 
I  measured  it,  varies  from  six  to  nine  feet. 

The  circumstances  which  attend  the  Brada  vein,  are 
in  every  respect  so  like  those  at  Laxey,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  describe  them :  I  need  only  add  that 
the  greatest  proportion  of  copper  was  found  near  its 
southern  emL  and  that  of  lead  near  its  northern  one.  The 
quartz  crylf^pir  are  also  here  occasionally  encrusted  by 
a  deposit  of  chalcedony. 

The  history  of  the  mine  at  Foxdale«.f(ppears  so  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  already '  describear  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  granite  formerly  mentioned,  that  it  is  .,^ 
equally  superfluous  to  dwell  on  it«  The  direction,  dip, 
and  composition  of  this  vein,  were  in  every  respect  the 
same.  The  only  circumstance  in  which  it  differed,  namely, 
*  the  presence  of  the  granite,  is  now  incapable  of  being 
examined,  from  the  demolished  state  of  the  workings. 

It  is  also  ^unnecessary  to  notice  the  two  other  veins 
which  were  mentioned.     Neither  of  them  was  very  pro-         • 
ductive,  and  as  far  as  tl^reports  of  the  miners  go,  they 
bore  a  precise  resemblancS^  the  rest. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  little  information  which  I 
was  able  to  procure,  either  from  personal  observation,  J'-^.^ 
or  recorded  history,  relating  to  the  mines  of  this  island, 
it  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  independent  mineral 
substances  which  are  found  in  it,  having  already  described  S/jt 
those  which  are  evidently  of  fS'reign  oriau|^n  ^^^ci9^lp|t 
of  the  alluvia  of  the  country  and  of  the  ll||PI]i||^!^f 

Quartz,  as  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  <^  these,  so  it 
is  the  most  various  in  aspect.  It  is  found  scatl^n^d,. 
often  in  very  large  blocks,  over  every  part  of  the  siMlce.*  v 

Its  origin  is  easily  tra^d<  to  the  schist,  in  which  it  is 
*al80  frequently  seen,  fornimg  detached  irregular  nodules 
or  veins,  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  intricacy.  It  is 
most  generally  of  a  pure  white,  with  a  lustre  approaching 
to  the  oily;  sometimes,  of  a  grey  and  dirty  hue.  Oc- 
casionally it  is  found  of  a  dove  colour,  and  all  these 
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specimens  ftssume  at  times  a  certaki  degree  of  trsM- 
parency.  In  the  vicinity  of  Laxey  I  observed  fiBgmeadi 
of  white  quartz  stained  Trregulariy  with  black ;  the  UmA 
matter  appearing  to  be  nncrystallized  toatttaliiiy  smce 
crystals  of  this  mineral  were  fonnd  sboofing  from  ft 
through  the  qu&rtz. 

In  severd  places  chlorite  was  (bond  iihbedded  in  smal 
cavities  in  the  quartz,  and,  as  is  very  commq^L  entangM 
in  its  substance.  ■^"* 

Talc  also  occurs  in  the  quartz  in  several  «itaatiofls: 
It  is  general^  found  in  small  scales,  or  in  a  more  con- 
trnuons  form,  in  the  rifts  of  that  substance.  In  Ae 
metallic  vein  of  Laxey  it  may  also  be  seen  in  !arg^ 
concretions,  consisting  of  minute  particles  aggregated  is 
pulverulent  or  scaly  lumps,  and  of  a  pearly  brilliancy. 

Mica  is  occasionally  found  in  the  quartz  in  simihr 
circumstances,  being  readily  distinguishable  frcMn  the 
talc  by  the  well  known  characters  of  both.  A  lean 
common  variety  of  this  mineral,  of  a  bright  gold  coioai 
and  of  a  highly  metallic  lustre,  occurs  also  in  die  day 
slate,  a  rock  with  which  it  is.wrely  associated  in  a  ibm 
so  conspicuous.  It  forms  irregular  lumps  of  no  great 
size,  ii]CA)edded  in  the  schist,  and  consisting  of  distinct 
plates  confusedly  entangled  together. 

A  few  metallic  substanees,  independent  of  those  enu- 
merated in  the  description  of  the  mines,  have  been 
found  in  the  island,  but  two  of  them  have  not  been  traced 
to  dieir  native  irtaces. 

Wolfraos  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  these.  This  wti 
found  in  detached  pieces,  connected  with  quartz,  in  -the 
llicinrty  of  Foxdale  mine ;  but  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  trace  it  to  its  s<w||^  in  the  hill,  did  not 
succeed.  The  specimens  st{u^||reserved,  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  i 

It  is  asserted  that  manganese  has  abo  been  fbimdi 
but  I  was  unable  to  procure  any  specimens.  I  have 
no  reason  however  to  doiibt  the  truth  of  the  assertidn*. 

fl^patic  iron  ore  qpcurs  in  Laxey  mine,  at  Spanish 
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I*  I  head,  and  in  other  places,  in  small  quantities ;  and  being 
i\  sometimes  minutely  cry||fa]]||ed,  has  been  mistaken  for 
i  I         garnets.      Specimens  of  it^were  brought  to  me  under 

t  f  Common  day  ironstone  is  found  spMngly  among  the 

beds  of  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown  and 

I  '         elsewhere ;   but  it  is  not  entitled  ^  any  further  notice. 

I  Bog  iron  ore  is  also  to  be  observed  on  the  surface 

of  the  alluyial  soil  i^  several  places,  but,  like  the  former, 
it  requires  no  further  description. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  red  ai^Uaceous  iron- 
stone is  seen  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the  sandstone 
near « Peel;  and  I  may  add  to  this,  that  yellow  ochre 
has  been  found  in  sufficient  quantity  in  some  of  the 
mineral  reins,  to  hare  become  at  one  time  a  matter 
of  export.  It  is  further  probable  that  this  ochre  was 
at  times  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  de- 
composed sulphate  of  copper,  since  it  appears  by  the 
'  mining  reports,  that  copper  was  obtained  in  the  furnaces 
from  a  brown  powder  which  was  found  in  considerable 
abnndasuce.  The  mines  having  long  since  ceased  to^*, 
be  wTQQghl^  no  specimens  of  this  substance  can  now^ 
be  procured  so  as  to  permit  its  true  nature  to  be  as- 
certained, jy 

Such  is  the  Ust  of  the  detached  or  ind^endent  minerals 
appertaining  to  this  island,  whiqh  eitner  fell  under  my 
own  observation,  or  conceming^^ich  I  could  procure 
authentic  evidence ;  and  with  that  list  I  shall  now  close 
thisaccount  of  the  geology  of  Man. 

V  THE  END. 
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Vol.  I.~Fad;e   63,  Um  ti,  insert  A,  before  similar. 

88,  Note,  itutead  ^  Plate  IT.  read  Plate  XI. 
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19«>  Note.  tvMituieriUe  XVI.  flg.  5, 6. 
SAO,  line   H,  after  iadecA,  kuert  it. 

'      545, «,^  too,  read  two. 

:»    -  **0f 11,/or  ihortly,  reorf  eaally. 

Vol.  IL—Page   S4,  Note,  Une  tf  flrom  the  boaimi,/«r  olnervo,  remd 
40,  line  SI,  ybr  habits,  read  cuton. 

41, 10,/»r  has,  read  have. 

J,  47, SS,/or  for,  f«ad  or. 

%i  1%  —  IS, /)w  renden,  read  mder. 

8S, s  ftrom  the  bottom,  taeerf  the  frf/bre  WhitcB  kcAd. 

103,  line  80,  dOe  Y 

1S8, 4  from  the  bottom,  dele  slate. 

^*-         .  l6e, 4,  dele  so. 

j^, 19,/er  approximates,  read  appropriates. 

S86f S8,/er  occupy,  read  occupies. 

S^, 4,/or  do,  read  does. 

,  S89,lait  line, /br  series,  read  strata. 

ago,  llfte   4  from  the  bottom,/or  perrloos,  read  prertoaa. 

^,— -  4,/er  character,  read  characters. 

491, «—  9  from  the  bottom,/er  latrlcate,  read  dlfiorit^ 
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